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THE 


LIFE OF LEO THE TENTH. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
1515—1516. 


Francis I. assumes the title of Duke of Milan—Forms an alliance with 
the archduke Charles—with Henry VIII.—<And with the Venetian state— 
Leo X. wishes to remain neuter—Marriage of Giuliano de’ Medici with 
Filiberta of Savoy—Confidential letter to him from the cardinal da Bibbiena 
—Leo X. compelled to take a decisive part—Accedes to the league against 
France—Revolt of Fregoso at Genoa—He attempts to justify his conduct 
to the pope—Preparations of Francis I. for attacking the Milanese—Forces 
of the allies—The league proclaimed—Genoa surrenders to the French 
fleet—Prospero Colonna surprised and made prisoner—The pope relaxes in 
his opposition to Francis .—The Swiss resolve to oppose the French— 
Francis I. summons the city of Milan to surrender—Endeavours without 
effect to form an alliance with the Swiss—Rapid march of D’Alviano— 
Inactivity of the Spanish and papal troops—Battle of Marignano—Francis I. 
knighted by the chevalier Bayard—Surrender of the Milanese—Leo X. forms 
an alliance with Francis .—Embassy from the Venetians to the French king 
—Death of D’Alviano—W olsey raised to the rank of cardinal—Leo X. visits 
Florence—Rejoicings and exhibitions on that occasion—Procession of the pope 
—He visits. the tomb of his father— Arrives at Bologna—His interview with 
Francis I.—Particular occurrences on that occasion—Abolition of the Prag- 
matic Sanctionand establishment of the Concordat—Leo X. returns to Florence 
—Raffaello Petrucci obtains the chief authority in Siena—Death of Giuliano 
de’ Medici—Escape of the pope from barbarian corsairs at Civita Lavinia. 


AutHoucH the death of Louis XII. had for the present relieved 

the Roman pontiff from the apprehensions which he had enter- 

tained for the repose of Italy, yet that event was by no means 

favourable to his views. By the united efforts of his spiritual 

arms, and his temporal allies, Leo had not only repressed the 

ambitious designs of the French monarch, but had acquired an 
VOL. II. B 
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ascendency over him which might have been converted to very 
important purposes: and if he could not induce the king to 
relinquish his designs upon Milan, yet he had made such 
arrangements as to be prepared for whatever might be the 
event of that expedition. By the death of this monarch he 
therefore lost in a great degree the result of his labours ; and 
this he had the more reason to regret, as the Duke of Angou- 
léme, who succeeded to the crown at the age of twenty-two 
years, by the name of Francis 1., was of a vigorous constitution, 
an active disposition, and courageous even to a romantic extreme. 
‘On assuming the title of king of France, he forgot not to add 
that of Duke of Milan ; but although the salique law had pre- 
ferred him to the two daughters of Louis XII. as the successor 
of that monarch, the sovereignty of Milan was considered, under 
the imperial investituré, as the absolute inheritance of the late 
king, and liable to be disposed of at his own pleasure. Prepa- 
ratory to the negotiation which had taken place for the 
marriage of Renée, youngest daughter of Louis XII., with the 
archduke Charles, her father had made a grant to her of the 
duchy of Milan, and the county of Pavia, with a limitation, in 
case of her dying without offspring, to his eldest daughter 
Claudia, the Queen of Francis I.* Soon after the accession of 
Francis, the queen, therefore, by a solemn diploma, transferred 
to the king her rights to the duchy of Milan and its dependent 
states ; in consideration, as it appears, of a grant previously 
made to her of the duchies of Aragon and Angouléme, and the 
stipulation on the part of Francis of providing a suitable match 
for the princess Renée. +t 

The character of Francis I. was. a sufficient pledge that the 
title which he had thus assumed would not long be suffered to 
remain merely nominal. From his infancy he had been accus- 
tomed to hear of the achievements of his countrymen in Italy. 
The glory of Gaston de Foix seemed to obscure his own reputa- 
tion, and at the recital of the battles of Brescia and of Ravenna, 
he is said to have expressed all those emotions of impatient 
regret which Cesar felt on contemplating the statue of Alex- 
ander. He was, however, sufficiently aware, that before he 
engaged in an enterprise of such importance as the conquest of 


* Dumont, tom iy. par. i. p. 177. + Liinig, i. 522, Dumont, iv. pari. p. 211, 
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Milan, it would be necessary not only to confirm his alliances 
with those powers who were in amity with France, but also to 
obviate, as far as possible, the opposition of such as might be 
hostile to his views. His first overtures were therefore directed 
to the young archduke Charles, who, although then only fifteen 
years of age, had assumed the government of the Netherlands, 
which he inherited in right of his grandmother Mary, daughter 
of Charles, last duke of Burgundy. The situation of the arch- 
duke rendered such an alliance highly expedient to him; and 
- the conditions were speedily concluded on. By this treaty the 
contracting parties promised to aid each other in the defence 
of the dominions which they then respectively held, or which 
they might thereafter possess; and that if either of them 
should undertake any just conquest, the other should, upon a 
proper representation, afford his assistance, in such a manner 
as might be agreed upon. Many regulations were also intro- 
duced respecting the territories held by the archduke as fiefs 
from the crown of France, and the contraet for the marriage of 
the archduke with the princess Renée was again revived under 
certain stipulations, which it would be superfluous to enumerate, 
as the marriage never took place.’ 

The friendship of Henry VIII. was not less an object of im- 
portance to the French monarch than that of the archduke, 
and he therefore sent instructions to the president of Rouen, his 
ambassador in England, to propose a renewal of the treaty 
made with Louis XII., which, upon Francis entering into a new 
obligation for the payment of the million of crowns for which 
Louis had engaged himself, was willingly assented to, and the 
treaty was signed at Westminster on the fourth day of April, 
1515. Leo X. is named therein, with other sovereigns, as the 
ally of both the contracting parties ; but it is particularly spe- 
cified that this nomination shall have no reference to the states 
of Milan, which the French king claims as his right ; and 
through the whole treaty he has cautiously affixed to his other 
titles those of duke of Milan and lord of Genoa.? 

The negotiations of Francis with Ferdinand of Aragon, and 
the emperor elect, Maximilian, were not, however, attended 
with the expected success. To the former he proposed the 
renewal of the treaty which had subsisted between him and 
Louis XII. omitting only the ppoacle which guaranteed the 
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tranquillity of Milan; but as this held out to Ferdinand no 
adequate advantages for a concession which might prove 
eventually dangerous to his Italian possessions, it is not sur- 
prising that he rejected the proposition ; and the emperor elect, 
who at this time regarded Ferdinand as an oracle of political 
wisdom, was easily prevailed upon to join his irresolute and feeble: 
aid in opposing the designs of the French monarch. Whilst 
these negotiations were depending, Francis had forborne to treat 
with the Venetians, who still remained firmly attached to the: 
cause of the French ; but no sooner were his propositions to the 
two sovereigns rejected, than he agreed with the senate to 
renew the treaty of Blois, by which Louis XII. had promised 
to assist’ them in recovering the possessions of which they had 
been deprived by the emperor elect in Lombardy. At the same 
time he assured the Venetian ambassador, that before the 
expiration of four months, he would unite his arms with those 
of the republic on the banks of the Adda.* 

The Swiss, whom the breach of the treaty of Dijon had 
rendered irreconcilable enemies of France, still continued to 
breathe from their mountains defiance and revenge. A herald, 
whom Francis sent to demand passports for his ambassadors,. 
instead of obtaining the object of his mission, was ordered to 
return and inform his sovereign that he might soon expect 
another visit from them, unless he speedily fulfilled the treaty. 
In one respect this avowed hostility was, however, serviceable 
to the king, as it enabled him, under the pretext of opposing 
the Swiss, to carry on, without exciting the jealousy of sur- 
rounding states, those formidable preparations which he intended 
to direct towards another quarter. 

Under this alarming aspect of public affairs, which evidently 
portended new calamities to Europe, Leo availed himself of the 
friendly terms which he had cautiously maintained with the 
contending powers, to decline taking gn active part in favour 
of any of them, whilst he continued as the chief of Christendom. 
to administer his advice to all. In this conduct, which was no: 
less consistent with the dignity of his office than with his own 
private interest, he was for some time encouraged to persevere, 
by the open sanction or the tacit assent of all parties. Francis I. 
instead of pressing him to favour an enterprise, towards the 


* Ligue de Camb. liv iv. tom. ii. p. 402. 
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success of which he well knew the pope was decidedly adverse, 
contented himself with sending an embassy to request that he 
would not enter into any engagements which might prevent 
those friendly connexions that would probably take place 
between them, in case his expedition against Milan should 
prove successful ;* and to assure him that there was no one 
who esteemed more highly the favour of the holy see, or who 
would make greater sacrifices for the service of the pontiff and 
the honour of his family, than himself.* This communication, 
which in fact left the pope at full liberty to preserve his neu- 
trality until the event of the contest was known, induced him 
to decline the offers which were made to him about the same 
period, by the emperor elect, the king of Aragon, and the 
Helvetic states, to enter into the league which they had lately 
concluded for the defence of the Milanese, and in which a 
power had been reserved for the pope to accede to it within a 
limited time. By this treaty it had been agreed that the 
Swiss should send a powerful body of troops to the defence of 
Milan, and should at the same time march an army into the 
duchy of Burgundy, for the purpose of occupying the French 
monarch in the defence of his own dominions; for which ser- 
vices they were to receive a monthly subsidy of forty thousand 
crowns. Ferdinand, on his part, undertook to attack the 
dominions of Francis on the side of Perpignan and Fontara- 
bia ; whilst Maximilian, on this as on other occasions, seemed 
to consider the imperial sanction as a sufficient contribution, in 
lieu both of money and troops.t 

In determining the pope to the neutrality which he mani- 
fested on this occasion, other reasons of no inconsidereble 
importance concurred. Early in the month of February, 1515, 
the matrimonial engagement which had been entered into at 
the close of the preceding year between Giuliano de’ Medici 
and Filiberta of Savoy, sister of Louisa, duchess of Angouléme, 
the mother of Francis I., was carried into effect ; on which 
occasion Giuliano paid a visit to the French court, where he so 
far obtained the favourable opinion of Francis, that he declared 
he esteemed the connexion as highly as if it had been formed 
with the most powerful sovereign. Besides the revenues of 


* Guicciard. lib. xii. vol. ii. p. 84. fF Ligue de Camb. liv.iv. tom. ii. p. 405. 
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Parma and Piacenza, which Leo had already conferred on his 
brother, and which amounted to the clear annual sum of 
twenty-eight thousand ducats, he assigned to him the income 
to arise from the city of Modena, which was supposed to 
amount to about twenty thousand more. He also conferred on 
him the title of captain-general of the church, to the exclusion 
of the duke of Urbino, to which he added a monthly salary of 
four hundred and eight ducats, whilst a separate revenue of 
three hundred ducats per month was granted to the bride for 
her own use, although, in respect of her high alliances, she 
had been received without a portion.* Other considerable 
sums were disbursed in preparing a suitable residence for 
Giuliano and his bride at Rome, where it was intended they 
should maintain a secular court; and in the rejoicings which 
took place in that city on their arrival, the pope is said to 
have incurred the enormous expense of one hundred and fifty 
thousand ducats.t Extraordinary festivals were also celebrated 
at Turin, where Giuliano and his wife resided for a month after 
their marriage ; and again at Florence, where all the inhabi- 
tants, either through affection or through fear, were anxious 
to show their respect to the family of the Medici. But in case 
the king proved successful in his enterprise against Milan, the 
territory from which Giuliano derived a great part of his 
revenues lay at the mercy of that monarch, and it would there- 
fore have been not only indecorous but imprudent in the pope, 
at such a juncture, to have espoused the cause of his adver- 
saries, and blighted the expectations which Giuliano might 
reasonably form from the continuance of his favour. 

During the absence of Giuliano de’ Medici from Rome, he 
received frequent information respecting the critical state of 
public affairs, and the dispositions and views of the European 
powers, as well from Lodovico Canossa, the pontifical legate at 
the court of France, as from the cardinal da Bibbiena at Rome. 
The letters from Canossa on this occasion contain the fullest 
assurances of the kind dispositions, as well of the king as of 
his mother Louisa, towards the family of the Medici ; and the 
strongest exhortations to him not to neglect so favourable an 
opportunity of cementing, by a stricter alliance, a connexion so 


* Lettere di Principi, vol. i, p. 15. + Murat. Ann, vol. x. p. 110. 
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happily begun. But the letters of the cardinal da Bibbiena, 
who was at this period intrusted with the most secret intentions 
of the Roman court, are of a much more curious nature, and 
throw such light on the state of public affairs, the situation of 
the different members of the Medici family, and the ambitious 
designs which were formed by them, as might render a speci- 
men of them not uninteresting, even if it were not written by 


the lively pen of the author of the ‘“ Calandra.” 


To THE MAGNIFICENT GIULIANO DE’ Mevici, CapraIN OF THE 
CuuRcH.* 


‘‘ His holiness has expressed great surprise and dissatisfac- 
tion at having heard nothing respecting you during so many 
days, and complains grievously of your attendants, who have 
been so negligent, that since your arrival at Nice, no intelli- 
gence has been received of your proceedings, The blame of 
this is chiefly attributed, both by his holiness and myself, to 
M. Latino,t whose province it was to have written. It is no 
excuse to say, that from the remote situation of the place he 
knew not how to forward his letters, because the expense 
would have been well laid out in sending a special messenger, 
who might at any time have proceeded either to Genoa or 
Piacenza, to inform the pope of that which is dearer to him 
than any other object—the state of your own health and 
person. If you therefore wish to relieve his holiness from 
this anxiety, and afford him real consolation, take care that he 
may in future be more particularly apprised of your welfare. 

“Not only the pope, and your own family, your brother, 
nephew, and sister, but the whole court, are in the most earnest 
expectation of receiving news from you and your illustrious 
consort ; nor do I think that the arrival of any person in any 
place was ever expected with an impatience equal to that which 
she has excited at Rome, as well from her own accomplishments, 
on which account every one is desirous to see and to honour 
her, as from the great favour with which you are yourself 
regarded here. You will therefore inform us, with all possible 


* Lettere di Principi, vol.i. p.14. + One of the secretaries of Leo X. 
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speed and accuracy, what time will be employed in your jour- 
ney, and when you purpose to arrive at Rome, that every thing 
may be prepared for your reception. I shall say no more on 
this head, expecting to hear fully from you on the subject. 

‘«« As I know that M. Pietro Ardinghelli has continually ap- 
prised you of the most important occurrences, I have not for the 
last ten days troubled you with my letters. I had before written 
two long letters to you by way of Piacenza, which I flatter my- 
self came safe to your hands. I there mentioned that Tomaso, * 
on going from home, had left your Bacciot to expedite many 
affairs of importance. With Ghingerli,t and with him who 
wished to be related to Leonardo,§ an intimate friendship and 
good understanding has been concluded; they being fully 
inclined to do the same as the rest whom Leonardo knows, if 
that which Tomaso wishes for Leonardo be granted, which it is 
hoped will be done.|| By his letters of the third day of this 
month, Ghingerli has informed Tomaso that he is willing, 
besides the other recompense which I mentioned to! you, to 
relinquish the place at which my Leonardo was formerly so 
much indisposed, to the person you know. It remains, 
therefore, that he who is to receive this recompense,** and his 
defenders in the vicinity,tt should satisfy themselves on this 
head ; it being expected that they will approve of it.t{{ The 
person whom count Hercole resembles§§ has sent a message to 
his master to this effect, and has requested Ghingerli that he 
will wholly give up the other two places which are to belong to 


* Leo X. ++ The Cardinal da Bibbiena, writer of the letter. 

+ The King of Spain. 

§ By the person who wished to be related to Leonardo, is probably meant 
the emperor elect, Maximilian, and by Leonardo, certainly the Magnificent 
Giuliano, to whom the letter is addressed. 

|| From this it is to be understood, that the king of Spain and the emperor 
were willing that the pope should retain the possessions which he held in 
Lombardy. 

“| Undoubtedly the duchy of Urbino, where Giuliano had passed a great 
portion of his time during his exile. 

** Meaning Giuliano himself. ++ The Roman sce. 

tf This seems intended to discover the sentiments of Giuliano respecting the 
attempt upon Urbino, of which, from principles of justice and gratitude, ho 
always disapproved. 

§§ The Spanish ambassador, who probably bore some resemblance in his 
person to the count Ercole Rangone, a nobleman of the court of Leo X. 
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Tomaso, or, to speak more accurately, to Leonardo,* and it is 
thought there will not be the slightest difficulty. Tomaso is 
well disposed to this arrangement, and told me this morning 
repeatedly, that Leonardo should also have all the other places 
of which he had formerly spoken,t making, however, as you 
know, a due recompense to those by whose means these favours 
are received. 

‘* Bartolommeo, who has the cypher, is not at home. I 
must therefore express myself without it; particularly as this 
will be sent by our own messengers. 

‘« Our most reverend cardinal, and the Magnificent Lorenzo, 
recommend themselves to you as fully as can be expressed. 
I hope you will not omit to write to them, and especially to his 
holiness, whom I ought to have mentioned first. In this I 
trust you will not fail, as the reverence due to his holiness, and 
the love which they bear you, require it. The cardinal has 
received the placet of his most Christian majesty for the 
cathedral of Narbonne, and wholly through the means of the 
duchess of Angouléme,{ on which account your excellency may 
return thanks in the name of his holiness to the duke and his 
consort. The business was concluded in the consistory the 
day before yesterday, and the bull despatched to France, as I 
believe Ardinghelli informed you, as well as with the alliance 
which the Swiss have made with the emperor, the Catholic 
king, and the duke of Milan. The substance of this treaty 
Ardinghelli must have transmitted to you, as I gave him a 
copy of the heads of it. To this his holiness is not, for many 
reasons, disposed to assent ; it appearing to him to be proper, 
that when a league is agreed upon, in which he is to be 
included, it should be negotiated and stipulated with him, as 
the head of the league, and of all Christendom. 

‘Tomaso says, that he expects they should accept and 
agree to what he proposes, and not that he should have to 
accept what is done by others.§ 


* The cities of Parma and Piacenza. 

+ Alluding, in all probability, to the duchy of Ferrara, and its dependent 
states. 

+ The mother of Francis I., and sister to the wife of Giuliano de’ Medici. 

§ These passages afford a presumptive proof that the pope had not at this 
time determined to enter into the league against Francis I. 
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«We hear, by way of France, that the king of England 
intends to give his sister to the duke of Suffolk, to which she 
is not averse. This is not much believed, and yet the intelli- 
gence is pretty authentic. 

‘It is thought his most Christian majesty will not this year 
make his attempt against Lombardy. 

“‘The king of England is resolved that his sister shall on 
no account remain in France. 

‘* The emperor and the Catholic king are using all their 
efforts to have her married to the archduke. This is what we 
hear from our nuncios in Germany and in Spain.* I recollect 
nothing further that can be new to you. I leave the festivities 
of this carnival to be narrated by others. I shall only men- 
tion, that on Monday the Magnificent Lorenzo will have the 
‘Poenulust’ represented in your theatre, and will give a supper 
in your salon to the Marchesana, And on Sunday, in Testaccio, 
he and the most reverend cardinal Cibo will exhibit a mag- 
nificent gala, with twenty persons, dressed in brocade and 
velvet, at the expense of his holiness. It will be a fine sight. 

“You have never yet informed us whether you have excused 
yourself to the duke of Milan ; whether you have sent to the 
Swiss and the cardinal of Sion, as was spoken of and advised : 
or whether you have had any communication with his most 
Christian majesty. Respecting all these matters it is requisite 
that his holiness should be fully informed. 

«‘Remember, that next to his holiness, every one regards 
you as the person in whom all the thoughts, the expectations, 
and the designs of the pope are concentred. I must also 
remind you, that all your actions are not less noted and con- 
sidered than those of his holiness; and I therefore entreat 
you, by the great affection which I bear you, that you will 
daily, if possible, manifest such a course of conduct as may be 
worthy of your character. 


“‘ Toe CARDINAL DA BIBBIENA.’’ 
“ From Rome, the 16th Feb. 1515.” 


* It is not improbable that the attachment of the widow of Louis XII. to 
the duke of Suffolk, and the sudden celebration of their marriage, terminated 
a negotiation which might have had such important consequences to these king- 
doms and to Europe. + Of Plautus, 


LEO ACCEDES TO THE LEAGUE AGAINST FRANCE. 1h 


Could the French monarch have remained satisfied with the 
neutrality of the pontiff, the motives which had led to its 
adoption were sufficient to have induced Leo to persevere in it ; 
but as the contest approached, Francis became more desirous 
of engaging the pope to take a decided part in his favour. 
Such, however, was the aversion which Leo entertained to’the 
establishment of the French in Italy, that even the solicitations 
of his brother to favour their cause were of no avail. As far 
as expressions of respect and paternal admonitions could 
appease the king, Leo spared nothing that might be likely to 
conciliate his favour; but the more Francis pressed him to a 
decision, the more apparent became his inclination to the cause 
of the allies. In order, however, to ascertain his intentions, 
Francis despatched, as his ambassador to Rome, the celebrated 
Budeus, who is deservedly considered by Guicciardini, as 
‘‘perhaps one of the most learned men of the age, both in 
Greek and Roman literature.”* He was shortly afterwards 
succeeded by Anton-Maria Pallavicini, a Milanese nobleman, 
who was supposed to possess great influence with the pope ;f 
but the endeavours of the king to obtain a positive sanction to 
his enterprise were still ineffectual. Sometimes Leo appeared 
to have serious intentions of entering into a treaty, and 
required, as a preliminary, that the states of Parma and 
Piacenza should be guaranteed to the church, the refusal of 
which he conceived would afford him a sufficient apology for 
joining the cause of the allies. At other times he is said to 
have made propositions, couched in such ambiguous terms, as, 
when assented to, always required further explanations, and 
which left the negotiations in the same state of suspense as 
when the treaty begun. The French and Italian writers are 
agreed in considering the conduct of the pontiff on this occasion 
as the result of artifice and disingenuousness ;{ but they appear 
not sufficiently to have attended to the difficulties of his situa- 
tion, or at least not to have made sufficient allowance for them, 
As head of the church, and both by his disposition and office, 
the acknowledged arbiter and mediator of Europe, he ought 
not perhaps to have been solicited to take a decided part in 
the threatened hostilities; and as a prince whose temporal 


* Guicciard, lib. xii. > Ligue de Camb. liv. iv. ~ Murat. Ann. vol. x. p. 107 
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authority was supported rather by public opinion, and the 
favour of surrounding states, than by his own forees, it was 
evident that he could not, without endangering his own safety, 
accede to the propositions of the king. If therefore the 
reiterated efforts of the French monarch to engage the pope in 
his interests, were not followed by the consequences which he 
wished, they were followed by such as he might reasonably 
have expected, and instead of inducing the pope to unite the 
power of the Roman and Florentine states with tho arms of 
France, compelled him, in conformity with his former maxims, 
to embrace the cause of the allies. In the month of June he 
issued a monitory, subjecting, in general terms, all those who 
should again disturb the states of the church, and in particular 
Parma and Piacenza, to the penalties of excommunication ;* 
and in July, he openly acceded to the general league expressly 
formed for the defence of Milan. Nor, if a decision could no 
longer be delayed, can it be denied, that in making this elee- 
tion, he chose the part that did the most credit to his character, 
or that an opposite conduct would have rendered him deservedly 
liable to the suspicion of having sacrificed his principles and 
his country to the favour of the French monarch, and the 
aggrandisement of his own family. 

The first decisive indications of approaching hostilities ap- 
peared in Genoa, where Ottaviano Fregoso, who held the chief 
authority in that city, which he had obtained by the favour 
and preserved by the assistauce of the pope,t unexpectedly 
relinquished his title of doge, and assumed that of governor for 
the king of France. That so bold a measure could not be 
adopted without the participation and encouragement of the 
king, was apparent; but the event proved that the eagerness 
of Fregoso to avail himself of the honours and emoluments that 
were to be the rewards of his defection, had prematurely led 
him to this treacherous attempt. The Adorni and the Fieschi, 
the ancient enemies of the Fregosi, were vigilant in grasping 
at any opportunity that might effect his ruin. Uniting their 
arms with those of Prospero Colonna, who commanded the 
forces of the duke of Milan, and being joined by six thousand 
Swiss, who had already arrived in Italy, they proceeded to- 


* Liinig, vol. ii. p. 802. + Ap. Fabr. in Vita Leon. X. p. 88, 
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wards Genoa. Fregoso had assembled for his defence about 
five thousand men ; but conceiving that they would be unable 
to support so powerful an attack, and despairing of obtaining 
timely aid from France, he was reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of having recourse to the pope, to protect him from 
the chastisement which his treachery had so justly merited. 
Whether Leo believed Fregoso to be sincere in his contrition, 
or whether, as is much more probable, he was unwilling to 
exasperate the French monarch, certain it is, that on this occa- 
sion he exerted his authority with Colonna to prevent the 
intended attack, and a negotiation was entered into, by which 
Fregoso was allowed to retain his authority as doge, on his 
engaging not to favour the cause of the French, and paying to 
the Swiss a considerable sum of money as an indemnification 
for their expenses.* 

In order to exculpate himself from the disgrace which he 
had incurred by this transaction, Fregoso is said to have 
addressed a letter to Leo X., in which, after having particu- 
larised all the motives of his conduct, and alleged all the 
excuses in his power, he finally endeavours to vindicate the 
steps which he had taken by the example of the pontiff himself ; 
assuring him, ‘‘ that he well knew it would be difficult to 
apologise for his conduct, if he were addressing himself to a 
private individual, or toa prince who considered matters of state 
by those rules of morality which are applicable to private 
life. But that in addressing himself to a sovereign, who was 
inferior in talents to no one of the age, and whose penetration 
must have discovered that the measures which he had adopted 
were such as appeared necessary for the preservation of his 
authority, any further excuse must appear superfluous ; it 
being well understood that it was allowable, or at least cus- 
tomary, for a sovereign to resort to expedients of an extraor- 
dinary nature, not only for the preservation, but even for the 
extension and increase of his dominions.”’ On this production, 
in which Fregoso is supposed to have satirically alluded to the 
conduct of the pope, in his negotiations with the king of France, 
and which has been considered as the manifesto of that monarch 
against Leo X.f it may be remarked, that if it was written to 
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prevail upon Leo to interpose his authority for the protection of 
Fregoso, it was ill calculated to effect its purpose ; if it was 
addressed to the pontiff afterwards, it was an ungrateful return 
for a magnanimous and unmerited favour ; and that at what- 
ever time it was produced (if indeed such a document ever 
existed) its application was equally insolent and absurd ; the 
connexion between Leo X. and Francis I. bearing no similarity 
to that which subsisted between Fregoso and the pontiff, who 
had invested him with that very authority which he had endea- 
voured to pervert to purposes the most opposite to those for 
which it had been intrusted to him. 

As soon as the intentions of the pope were known, Francis I. 
thought proper to dispense with the pretexts under which he 
‘had made such formidable preparations, and to avow his pur- 
pose of attempting to recover the states of Milan. If we com- 
pare the measures adopted by Francis on this occasion with 
those of Charles VIII. about twenty years before, we shall be 
led to conclude, that of all the objects which at that time 
engaged the attention of mankind, the destructive science of 
war had made the most rapid progress. In fact, the commence- 
ment of the modern system of warfare is to be referred to this 
period, when the disorderly bodies of mercenary troops, depen- 
dent on their own particular leader, and armed in various 
modes, gave way to regular levics, duly disciplined, and to 
those immense trains of artillery which have ever since been 
found the most effectual implements of destruction. In pre- 
paring to carry his arms beyond the Alps, it was, however, 
necessary that Francis should first provide for his security at 
home. The province of Gascony was threatened by Ferdinand 
of Aragon, and that of Burgundy by the Helvetic states. For 
the defence of the former he despatched the Sieur de Lautrec, 
with five hundred lances, and about five thousand infantry, 
whilst la Tremouille hastened to Provence, with a considerable 
body of troops, to prevent the incursions of the Swiss. The 
army destined for the expedition to Milan is said to have con- 
sisted of four thousand lances, being double the number retained 
in the service of Louis XII., and which may be computed, with 
their usual attendants, at twenty thousand cavalry; but the 
accuracy of this statement has been questioned, and it is pro- 
bable the number employed in this service did not greatly 
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exceed half that amount.* To these were added several large 
bodies of infantry, as well Germans as French, amounting in 
the whole to upwards of thirty thousand men, and a much more 
formidable train of artillery than had ever before been collected. 
On arriving in the Lionese, where they were directed to assem- 
ble, they were also joined by Pietro Navarro, at the head of 
ten thousand Biscayans, or Basque infantry, whom he had 
raised, rather by the credit of his military reputation, than by 
the influence of his rank or his pecuniary resources. This 
celebrated officer, who had long held a conspicuous command in 
the Spanish army, after having been made a prisoner at the battle 
of Ravenna, had remained in confinement ; his captor having 
demanded as his ransom twenty thousand gold crowns, which his 
avaricious sovereign had refused to pay. On the accession of 
Francis to the throne, he found Navarro languishing in prison, 
and being pleased with the opportunity of attaching such a man 
to his interests, he paid his ransom, and gave him the command 
of a troop of Biscayans, his countrymen. Navarro, although 
of mean extraction, had a sense of honour and fidelity, the cri- 
terion of an elevated mind. Before he would accept the bounty 
of the king, he again addressed himself to his former sovereign, 
once more entreating to be liberated, and replaced in his for- 
mer employ. On the reiterated refusal of Ferdinand, Na- 
varro transmitted to him a resignation of all the grants which 
had been made to him as a reward for his services, and took 
an oath of allegiance to the French monarch, to whom his 
talents and experience were of singular service, and to whom 
he ever afterwards retained an unshaken fidelity. 

Nor were the allied powers remiss in preparing for the 
defence of Italy. The movement of troops throughout the 
whole of that country far exceeded any recent example. 
After haying reduced Fregoso, doge of Genoa, to obedience, 
Prospero Colonna, at the head of the Milanese forces, has- 
tened into Piedmont to oppose the entrance of the French 
The viceroy Cardona, with upwards of twelve thousand 
Spaniards, directed his march towards Vicenza, then occupied 
by the Venetian general d’Alviano; who, not being prepared 
to contend with so great a force, retired in haste to the Brentel ; 
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in consequence of which Vicenza was plundered, and its 
stores of provisions sent to Verona. The Swiss pouring down 
in large bodies from the mountains, had increased their army 
to upwards of thirty thousand men. Another body of Milanese 
was stationed at Cremona, to repress the depredations of 
Renzo da Ceri, who from his fortress at Crema, continued to 
harass the surrounding country. At the same time, the pope 
despatched his brother Giuliano, as general of the church, 
at the head of three thousand Roman cavalry, and a: con- 
siderable body of infantry, to Bologna, whilst Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, as general of the Florentine republic, with two 
thousand horse, and six thousand foot, took his station in the 
vicinity of Piacenza.* 

The views of the adverse parties were now fully disclosed ; 
and whilst Francis I. was on the point of passing the Alps 
in the beginning of the month of August, the league between 
the pope, and the king of the Romans, the king of Aragon, 
the states of Florence and of Milan, and the Swiss cantons, 
was solemnly proclaimed in Naples, Rome, and other principal 
places.t At the same juncture, Henry VIII. sent an envoy 
to the French monarch, to admonish him not to disturb the 
peace of Christendom by carrying his arms into Italy ; { but 
opposition and exhortation were now alike ineffectual ; and 
Francis, having passed with his army into Dauphiny, was 
there joined by Robert de la Marck, at the head of the 
celebrated bandes noires, who were equally distinguished by 
their valour in the field and by their fidelity to the cause which 
they espoused. 

In order to engage the attention of the allies, whilst the 
French army were passing the Alps, Francis had despatched 
a flotilla with four hundred men at arms and five thousand 
foot, under the command of Aymar de Prie, with orders to 
possess himself of the city of Genoa. On their arrival at 
Savona, that place immediately capitulated. Fregoso had now 
obtained a better opportunity of deserting his friends than had 
before presented itself. That he might not, however, a 
second time incur the imputation of treachery, he despatched 
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messengers to the duke of Milan to request instant succour 
from the allies; and as this did not speedily arrive, he 
opened the gates of Genoa to the French, and raised their 
standard in the city. The French general having accom- 
plished his object without bloodshed, and being now reinforced 
by a body of troops from Fregoso, proceeded to Alexandria 
and Tortona, of both which places he possessed himself without 
difficulty, although the viceroy Cardona was strongly in- 
trenched at Castalazzo ; and even the city of Asti soon after- 
wards surrendered to the French arms. 

Whilst this detachment was thus successfully employed, 
the body of the French army, under the command of Trivulzio, 
marshal of France, was effecting its passage over the Alps. 
They did not, however, follow the usual track, from Grenoble 
to Susa, although it afforded the greatest facility for the 
conveyance of artillery; having had information that the 
Swiss were assembled there in great force to oppose their 
progress, on the supposition that it would not be possible for 
the French to effect their passage in any other part. Choos- 
ing, therefore, rather to encounter the difficulties of a new and 
unexplored pass, than to attempt to force their way in the 
face of a bold and active enemy, who might annoy them 
at every step, they bent their course to the south, and pro- 
ceeded between the maritime and Cottian Alps, towards the 
principality of Saluzzo.* In this undertaking they under- 
went great labour, and surmounted incredible difficulties, being 
frequently obliged to hew through the rocks a path for their 
artillery, and to lower the cannon from the precipices with 
which the country abounds. Having, however, no fear of an 
attack, they divided their force into different bodies, each 
taking such direction as appeared most practicable, and in six 
days arrived in the vicinity of Embrun. The Milanese 
general, Prospero Colonna, lay encamped at Villa Franca, 
near the source of the Po, whence he intended to proceed 
towards Susa, for the purpose of joining his arms with those 
of the Swiss, to oppose the descent of the French. As he had 
not the most remote idea that the enemy could have effected a 
passage so far to the south, he was wholly unprepared for an 
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attack; but the Sieur de Palisse, at the head of a strong 
detachment, having availed himself of the services of the 
neighbouring peasants, surprised him whilst he was seated at 
table, and having dispersed his troops, made him and several 
of his chief officers prisoners.* This unexpected and dis- 
graceful event, by which a great and experienced commander, 
in whose abilities and integrity the allied powers had the 
fullest confidence, was lost to their cause, added to the suc- 
cesses of Aymer de Prie, spread a sudden panic throughout 
the country, and was more particularly felt by the pope, who, 
relying on the courage and vigilance of the Swiss, had flat- 
tered himself that the French would not be able to force their 
way into Italy. 

As the measures in which Leo had concurred for the public 
defence had been adopted rather through compulsion, than 
from any hostile disposition to the French monarch, for whom he 
still continued to profess the highest regard; so the earnest 
of success which Francis had already obtained, induced him to 
relax still further in his opposition, lest he should eventually 
exasperate the young monarch beyond all hope of reconcilia- 
tion. Hitherto the troops of the church had taken no other 
part in the contest than such as appeared necessary for the 
protection of the papal territories. Unable to support the 
fatigues of a camp, Giuliano de’ Medici had been attacked by 
a slow fever, in consequence of which he relinquished the 
command of the Roman troops to his nephew Lorenzo, and 
retired to Florence, in hopes of deriving advantage to his 
health from the air of his native place. Three days after 
the capture of Colonna, Lorenzo arrived at Modena, between 
which place and Reggio he stationed his troops; the only 
active service which he had performed having been the expulsion 
of Guido Rangone from the fortress of Rubiera. In this situation 
it became a subject of serious deliberation with the pope, 
whether he should order the Roman and Florentine troops to 
hasten and join the Swiss, who were obliged to retire before 
the French in all directions, or should avail himself of the 
opportunity which might yet remain, of a reconciliation with 
the French monarch. In consulting his principal advisers, 
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he found at this important crisis a great diversity of opinion 
among them. The cardinal da Bibbiena, and other courtiers, 
actuated rather by their fears of the French, than by a 
deliberate consideration of the circumstances in which the 
Roman pontiff was placed, earnestly advised him to humiliate 
himself to the king. They represented to him that the duke 
of Ferara would undoubtedly seize this opportunity to 
recover the cities of Modena and Reggio, and that the Ben- 
tivoli would in like manner repossess themselves of Bologna; 
on which account it would be more prudent for the pope, 
rather to relinquish those places voluntarily, than by an 
obstinate and hopeless defence, to endanger the safety of the 
states of the church. This pusillanimous advice was, how- 
ever, opposed by the firmness of the cardinal de’ Medici, 
who haying lately been appointed legate of Bologna, and con- 
ceiving that the disgrace of its surrender would be imputed to 
his counsels, exhorted the pope not to relinquish to its former 
tyrants one of the finest cities in the ecclesiastical state, nor 
to desert at such a crisis those noble and respectable inhabitants, 
who had adhered with such unshaken fidelity to his interests. 
These representations, which the cardinal enforced by frequent 
messengers from Bologna, are said to have had a great effect 
on the mind of the pope, who resolved not to surrender any 
part of his territories, until he was compelled to it by irre- 
sistible necessity. If, however, on the one hand he did not 
abandon himself to despair; on the other, he did not think 
it advisable to take the most conspicuous part among the 
allies in opposing the progress of the king, but directed his 
general, Lorenzo, to keep his station on the south of the Po. 
At the same time he despatched to Francis I. his confidential 
envoy, Cinthio da Tivoli, for the purpose of endeavouring, 
by the assistance of the duke of Savoy, to effect a new treaty ; 
or at least for the purpose, as it has been with no small 
probability conjectured, that in case the monarch should prove 
successful, the pope might be found in open negotiation 
with him.* 

Nor did the allies of the pope, the Swiss alone excepted, 
discover any greater inclination than himself to oppose the 
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progress of the French. The emperor elect did not appear on 
this occasion either in his own person, or by his representa- 
tives. The viceroy Cardona, at the head of the Spanish army, 
after having long waited in vain at Verona for the reinforce- 
ments in men and money which Maximilian had promised to 
furnish, quitted that place, and proceeded to Piacenza, to join 
the troops under the command of Lorenzo de’ Medici. In the 
mean time Francis had arrived with the remainder of his army 
at Turin, where he had met with a splendid reception from his 
near relation, Charles III. duke of Savoy. As the Swiss 
found themselves closely pressed by the French, and wholly 
unsupported by their allies, who ought to have felt a much 
greater interest in the cause than themselves, they listened 
to the representations of the duke of Savoy, who had endea- 
voured to effect a reconciliation between them and the king. 
Nor is it unlikely that his efforts would have been successful, 
had they not been frustrated by the remonstrances and exhor- 
tations of the cardinal of Sion, who being irreconcileably adverse 
to the cause of the French, and possessing great influence 
among his countrymen, stimulated them by every means in his 
power to persevere in the cause. He also repaired to Piacenza, 
where he prevailed on Cardona to furnish him with a supply of 
seventy thousand ducats, and a body of five hundred cavalry, 
under the command of Lodovico Orsino, count of Pitigliano, 
with which he returned to his countrymen; who, upon this 
reinforcement, rejected the overtures of the king, and deter- 
mined to seize the first favourable opportunity of bringing him 
to a decisive engagement. The arrival, at this juncture, of 
fresh levies of their countrymen, confirmed them in this resolu- 
tion ; and although some of their leaders were still desirous of 
an accommodation, yet the increasing activity and energetic 
harangues of the cardinal, had inflamed their resentment to 
such a degree, that the greater part of the army breathed only 
war and revenge.* 

During these negotiations, the Swiss had quitted Novara on 
the approach of the king, who, after a cannonade of some 
days, compelled the inhabitants to surrender, on terms which 
secured to them their safety and effects. He thence hastened 
to Pavia, which instantly surrendered to his arms, and passing 
the river Tesino, he despatched Trivulzio with the advanced 
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guard towards Milan, in expectation that the inhabitants would 
openly espouse his cause. In this, however, he was disap- 
pointed. The sufferings which they had experienced on the 
last incursion of the French had taught them the danger of a 
premature avowal of their sentiments, and they therefore deter- 
mined t0 remain neutral, if possible, until the event of the 
contest was known. In order, however, to mitigate the resent- 
ment of the king, who had already advanced as far as Buffalora, 
they despatched an embassy to him, to entreat that he would 
not attribute their reluctance to obey his summons to any 
disrespect either to his person or government, but that after 
having suffered so much on a former occasion by their attach- 
ment to his predecessor, they trusted they should not now be 
ealled upon to adopt such a conduct as might expose them to 
the resentment of his enemies. The difficulty of their situation 
justified in the mind of the monarch the temporising neutrality 
which they professed ; and with equal prudence and generosity 
he declared himself satisfied with their excuse. 

From Buffalora the king proceeded to Abbiategrasso, whilst 
the Swiss assembled in great numbers at Gallerata. In this 
situation the duke of Savoy renewed his pacific negotiations, 
and having given audience to twenty deputies sent to him with 
proposals on the part of the Swiss, he so far coincided in their 
representations as to lay the foundation for a further treaty, 
for the completion of which he afterwards went to Gallerata, 
where the terms of the proposed reconciliation were explained 
and assented to. It was there agreed, that an uninterrupted 
peace should be established between the king and the Helvetic 
states, which should continue during his life, and ten years 
after his death ; that the territories which the Swiss had 
usurped in the valleys of the Milanese should be restored, and 
the pension of forty thousand ducats paid to them from the 
state of Milan abolished ; that the duke of Milan should have 
an establishment in France under the title of duke of Nemours, 
should ally himself by marriage to the reigning family, enjoy 
a pension of twelve thousand francs, and have an escort of fifty 
lances. For these concessions on the part of the Swiss, they 
were to receive six hundred thousand crowns, claimed by them 
under the treaty of Dijon, and three hundred thousand for the 
restoration of the valleys, retaining four thousand men in arms 
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for the service of the king. In this treaty the pope, in case he 
relinquished Parma and Piacenza, the emperor, the duke of 
Savoy, and the marquis of Monferrato, were included as parties 
and allies, but no mention was made either of his Catholic ma- 
jesty or the Venetians, or of any other of the Italian states.* 
The treaty was, however, no sooner concluded than it was broken, 
in consequence of the arrival of fresh bodies of Swiss, who, 
holding the French in contempt, refused to adhere to the con- 
ditions. agreed upon ; whereby such a diversity of opinion arose 
among them, that although the chief part of the army agreed 
to remain for the defence of Milan, great numbers quitted the 
field, and retired towards Como, on their return to their native 
country. 

This defection of a part of the Swiss army was not, however, 
so important as to damp the ardour of the rest. A body of 
thirty-five thousand men, accustomed to victory, and inflamed 
with the expectations of an immense booty, presented a for- 
midable barrier to the progress of the king. In retiring from 
Verona to Piacenza, Cardona had eluded the vigilance of the 
Vonetian general D’Alviano, who having the command of an 
army of upwards of ten thousand men, had assured the king 
that he would find sufficient employment for the Spanish 
troops. No sooner, therefore, was he informed of the move- 
ments of Cardona, than he quitted his station in the Polesine, 
and passing the Adige, proceeded along the banks of the Po 
towards Cremona, with a celerity wholly unexampled in the 
commanders of those times, and which he was himself accus- 
tomed to compare to the rapid march of Claudius Nero, when 
he hastened to oppose the progress of Asdrubal. On the 
approach of D’Alviano, Francis proceeded to Marignano, for 
the purpose not only of affording the Venetian general an 
opportunity of joining the French army, but also of pre- 
venting the union of the Swiss with the Spanish and papal 
troops. 

It may be admitted as a general maxim im the history of 
military transactions, that the efforts made by separate powers 
in alliance with each other are inferior to those made with 
equal forces by a single power. On such occasions the post of 
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danger is willingly conceded to those who choose to take the 
lead, and the proportionate aid to be given by each party 
becomes at length so nicely balanced, that the common cause 
is often sacrificed to vain distinctions and distrustful timidity. 
Such was the situation of the Spanish general Cardona and of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici at Piacenza ; where, whilst cach of them 
stimulated the other to pass the Po to the aid of the Swiss, 
neither of them could be prevailed upon to take the first step 
for that purpose. In exculpation, however, of the Spaniards, 
it is alleged that Cinthio da Tivoli, the envoy of the pope to 
Francis I., having been seized upon by the Spanish troops, was 
compelled to disclose the purpose of his mission, in consequence 
of which Cardona lost all further confidence in the aid of the 
papal troops ; and to this it is added, that Lorenzo had himself 
secretly despatched a messenger to the king, to assure him, 
that in opposing his arms he had no other motive than that of 
obedience to the commands of the papal see, and that he should 
avail himself of every opportunity, consistently with his own 
honour, of showing him how sincerely he was attached to his 
interests. The concurring testimony of the historians of these 
times may be admitted as evidence of facts, which the tempo- 
rising course of conduct adopted by the pope on this occasion 
renders highly probable. But it is equally probable that Car- 
dona availed himself of these circumstances as his justification 
for not doing that which he would equally have declined doing 
had they never occurred. Ferdinand of Aragon was at least 
ag indecisive as the pontiff, and Cardona well knew the dispo- 
sition of his sovereign. Day after day was appointed for the 
passage of the Po, and a part of the Spanish army had at one 
time made a movement for that purpose, but a pretext was 
easily found for their retreat ; and the Swiss, deserted by those 
allies who had called for their aid, were left, almost alone, to 
support a contest which was to decide the fate of Milan, and 
perhaps the independence of Italy. 

At the conclusion of one of those inflammatory exhortations 
with which the cardinal of Sion was accustomed to harangue 
his countrymen, the resolution was adopted instantly to attack 
the French, although only about two hours of day-light remained. 
By a rapid and unexpected march the whole body of the Swiss 
presented themselves before the French encampments at 
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Marignano, on the thirteenth day of September, 1515. The 
attack immediately commenced. Their impetuosity was irre- 
sistible. The intrenchments were soon carried, and a part of 
the artillery was already in the hands of the assailants. As 
the French recovered from their surprise, they began to make 
head against their adversaries, and the horse joining in the 
action, a dreadful engagement took place, which continued with 
various success and great slaughter to a late hour of the night. 
During this contest Francis was in the midst of the battle and 
received several wounds. The dandes noires, whom the Swiss 
had threatened with total extermination, contributed with the 
French Gendarmerie to retrieve the loss. The darkness of 
the night, although it did not terminate the contest, rendered it 
for a time impossible for the combatants to proceed in the work 
of destruction ; and an involuntary truce of some hours took 
place, during which both parties kept the field, impatiently 
waiting for that light which might enable them to renew the 
engagement. Accordingly, with the dawn of day the battle 
again commenced, when it appeared that the French monarch 
had availed himself of this interval to arrange his artillery, and 
to reduce his troops into better order than when they had been 
attacked on the preceding day. The vanguard was now led 
by the Sieur de Palisse with seven hundred lances and ten 
thousand German infantry. The body of the army under the 
royal standard was commanded by the king, and consisted of 
eight hundred men at arms, ten thousand Germans, five thousand 
Gascons, and a large train of artillery directed by the duke of 
Bourbon. Trivulzio led the corps de reserve, which consisted 
of five hundred lances and five thousand Italianinfantry. The 
light infantry, under the command of the Sieur de Chita and 
the bastard of Savoy, brother of the king, were ordered to act 
as circumstances might require.* The attack of the Swiss 
was now supported with unshaken firmness. A detachment 
which was intended to surprise the right wing of the French 
army was intercepted by the duke of Alengon, and pursued by 
the Basque infantry of Pietro Navarro, who put every man to 
the sword.t After haying resisted the charge, the French 
became the assailants. Francis at the head of his Gendarmes 
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first made an impression on their line ; but the numbers of the 
Swiss were so great, and their courage and discipline so 
exemplary, that he would in all probability have been repulsed, 
had not D’Alviano at that moment rushed into the midst of the 
combat, at the head of a small but select and intrepid body of 
cavalry, and by the ery of Marco, the war signal of the Vene- 
tians, given new courage to the French and dispirited tho 
ranks of their adversaries, who conceived that the Venetian 
army had at this juncture joined in the engagement, After 
sustaining the contest for several hours, the Swiss were obliged 
to relinquish the palm of victory ; but even under these cir- 
cumstances they had the firmness and resolution to form in 
regular order, and to quit the scene of action under such dis- 
cipline, that the French monarch, whose army was exhausted 
by watchfulness and fatigue, did not venture on a pursuit. 
Weakened by intestine divisions, deserted by their allies, and 
defeated by the French, they hastened to Milan, where they 
demanded from the duke such subsidies as they knew he was 
wholly unable to pay. This, however, afforded them a sufficient 
pretext for withdrawing themselves altogether from the theatre 
of war, and leaving their Italian allies to the mercy of the 
conquering army.* 

The battle of Marignano is justly considered by both the 
French and Italian historians as highly honourable to the 
gallantry and prowess of the French arms.’ The example of 
Francis I., who had in the course of the conflict repeatedly ex- 
tricated himself from situations of imminent danger by his own 
personal courage, had animated his soldiers to the most daring 
acts of heroism ; insomuch that Trivulzio, who had before been 
engaged in no Jess than eighteen important battles, declared 
that they resembled only the sports of children in comparison 
with this, which might truly be called a war of- giants. The 
chevalier Bayard fought at the side of his sovereign, where he 
gaye such proofs of romantic courage, that Francis, immediately 
after the engagement, insisted on being knighted by him upon 
the field of battle. The ceremony was instantly performed 
in the true spirit of chivalry, and Bayard, making two leaps, 
returned his sword into the scabbard, yowing never more to 
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unsheath it except against the Turks, the Saracens, and the 
Moors.* This victory is chiefly to be attributed to the supe- 
riority of the French artillery ; but the arrival of D’Alviano, 
although accompanied by so small a body of soldiers, un- 
doubtedly contributed to the success of the day. The number 
of Swiss left dead on the field is stated by different historians at 
eight, ten, fourteen, and even fifteen thousand ; whilst the loss of 
the French varies from three to six thousand, among whom, how- 
ever, were many of the chief nobility of France.® On this spot, 
polluted with carnage, Francis gave orders that three solemn 
masses should be performed ; one to return thanks to God for 
the victory, another for the souls of those who were slain in 
battle, and a third to supplicate the restoration of peace. He 
also directed that a chapel should be built adjacent to the field 
of battle, as a testimony of his gratitude, and a permanent 
memorial of his success. 

No sooner was the event of the battle of Marignano known 
at Milan, than the duke Maximilian Sforza, accompanied by 
his general, Giovanni Gonzaga, and his chancellor and confi- 
dential adviser, Morone, shut himself up in the castle, which 
was strongly fortified and garrisoned by a considerable body of 
Swiss, Italian, and Spanish soldiers. The inhabitants of 
Milan, deprived of all means of defence, sent deputies to the 
king to testify their entire submission to his authority ; but 
Francis refused to enter the city, conceiving that it would be 
derogatory from his honour to take up his residence in a place, 
the fortress of which was yet held by his enemies. Operations 
were therefore instantly commenced against the castle, under 
the directions of Pietro Navarro, who promised to reduce it in 
less than a month ; but although he was successful in destroy- 
ing a part of the fortifications, it is probable that the task 
which he had undertaken would have required considerable 
time, had not the assailants found means to open a negotiation 
with the principal advisers of the duke. Influenced by the 
treacherous recommendation, or the dastardly apprehensions of 
Morone, the duke was induced to listen to terms of aecommo- 
dation, by which he agreed, not only to surrender the fortress 
of Milan, and that of Cremona, which was yet held by his 
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friends, but also to relinquish for ever the sovereignty of Milan 
and its dependent states. As a compensation for these conces- 
sions, Francis agreed to use his influence with the pope to 
appoint Maximilian a cardinal, with ecclesiastical preferments 
and benefices to the annual amount of thirty-six thousand 
livres, promising to pay him in the mean time a pension to the 
like amount, and also to advance him, within the space of two 
years, ninety-four thousand livres, to be disposed of at his own 
pleasure. A provision was also made for the other members 
of the house of Sforza, and Morone, who negotiated the treaty, 
stipulated that he should himself enjoy the rank of a senator of 
Milan, with the office of master of requests of the hotel to the 
king.’ Thus terminated the brief government of Maximilian 
Sforza ; without his having, by his misfortunes, excited in 
others the sensations-of sympathy or regret which usually 
accompany those who suddenly fall from high rank into the 
mediocrity of private life. The only observation recorded of 
him upon this occasion, is an expression of his satisfaction on 
being at length freed from the tyranny of the Swiss, the per- 
secution of the emperor elect, and the deceit of Ferdinand of 
Aragon ; a remark which is no proof of that want of intellect 
which has been imputed to him, but which, on the contrary, 
shows that he had compared the advantages of sovereignty 
with the inconveniences and dangers that attend it, and had 
reconciled himself to that destiny which it was no longer in his 
power to resist. 

The cautious pontiff, who had waited only to observe from 
what quarter the wind of fortune would blow, no sooner found 
that the French monarch had defeated the Swiss, and subju- 
gated the state of Milan, than he exerted all the means in his 
power to obtain the favour and secure the alliance of the con- 
queror. Had he stood in need of an apology to his allies for 
this apparent versatility, he might have found it in the tempo- 
rising negotiations of the Swiss before the engagement, and 
their speedy desertion after it; in the hesitating conduct of 
the viceroy Cardona, and the total inattention of the emperor 
elect to the interests of the league ; but it is probable that he 
was much more anxious to excuse himself to the king for the 
apparent opposition which he had manifested to his views, than 
to his allies for his dereliction of a cause which was now become 
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hopeless He did not, however, on this emergency omit the 
ustal forms of exhorting his associates to bear their mis- 
fortunes with constancy, and to repair them by their courage ; 
but whilst he thus endeavoured to support a consistency of con- 
duct in the eyes of the world, he had already engaged the duke 
of Savoy to unite his efforts with those of his envoy, Lodo- 
vico Canossa, to effect an alliance with: the king. In truth, 
the situation of the pope was such as would not admit of longer 
delay. Already’ the king had given orders to construct a 
bridge over the Po, for proceeding to the attack of Parma and 
Piacenza ; and although a veneration for the Roman see might 
prevent him from attacking the ecclesiastical dominions, this 
sentiment did not apply to the state of Florence,.which had 
taken a decided and hostile part against his arms. Fortunately, 
however, for the pope, the king was not averse to a reconcilia- 
tion, which, whilst it relieved him from those spiritual censures 
that had occasioned such anxiety and humiliation to his predeces- 
sor, might be of essential service to him in securing the possession 
of his newly acquired dominions. A negotiation was accord- 
ingly opened, when it was proposed that the pope and the king 
should mutually assist each other inthe defence of their respective 
dominions ; that the king should take under his protection the 
state of Florence and the family of Medici, particularly Giu- 
liano, the brother, and Lorenzo, the nephew of the pontiff, and 
should maintain to them and their descendants the authority 
which they enjoyed in the Florentine state. In return for 
these favours it was proposed, that the pope should surrender 
to the king the cities of Parma and Piacenza ; the king pro- 
mising, in return, that his subjects in Milan should be obliged 
to purchase their salt from the ecclesiastical states. It had 
also been proposed that the duke of Savoy should be authorised 
to inquire and determine whether the Florentines had- infringed 
their treaty with Louis XII. ; in which case he should impose 
upon them such penalty as he might think reasonable, the king 
expressly declaring that this clause was introduced rather to 
satisfy his own honour than for any other cause. But although 
these propositions were assented to by Canossa, they were by 
no means satisfactory to the pope, who had flattered himself 
with the expectation of retaining the states of Parma and 
Piacenza ; and would gladly have postponed the ratification of 
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the treaty, in the hopes of hearing the determination ot the 
Helvetic diet assembled at Zurich, for the purpose of debating 
on the expediency of giving fresh succours to the duke of 
Milan. But Canossa having assured the pope, that the Irench 
monarch had already made preparations for attacking the papal 
dominions in Lombardy, and despatching a body of troops into 
the Tuscan states, the pope had no alternative but to conclude 
the treaty, He did not, however, ratify it without some modi- 
fications, the principal of which was, that the Florentines 
should not be subjected to any penalty or inquiry with respect 
to their pretended breach of faith to Louis XII. It was also 
expressly agreed that the king should not protect any foudatory 
or subject of the ecclesiastical state against the just rights of 
the Roman see ; a stipulation which, although expressed as a 
matter of course, and in such vague and general terms as per- 
haps not to be fully understood by the king, had objects of no 
inconsiderable importance in view, which a short time sufficiently 
disclosed." 

Francis was well aware that the pope had suffered great 
mortification in being deprived of the territories of Parma and 
Piacenza, and he therefore endeavoured to justify himself for 
the part which he had acted, by alleging that they were a por- 
tion of the states of Milan which he could not, consistently with 
his honour, relinquish. In order, however, to reconcile the 
pope to this sacrifice, and to lay the foundation of a lasting 
amity between them, he requested to be admitted to an inter- 
view with him, which on the part of Leo X. was assented to 
not only with willingness but alacrity, It is not improbable, 
that on this oceasion the pontiff conceived that he might be 
enabled, by his eloquence and personal address, to influence 
the young sovereign to admit of some relaxation in the severity 
of the terms agreed on ; or at least that it might afford him an 
opportunity of indemnifying himself for his losses, and providing 
for the establisment of his family in some other quarter. Ie 
did not, however, think it prudent to admit the king into either 
Rome or Florence, but named for that purpose the city of 
Bologna, where he promised to meet him as soon as the neces- 
sary arrangements could be made for their reception. 

Kneouraged by the success of Francis I, the Venetians 
began to entertain hopes that they should be enabled to 
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recover their continental possessions, of which they had been 
dispossessed by the Imperialists and the Spaniards, in conse- 
quence of the league of Cambray. They therefore despatched 
to the king at Milan an embassy, consisting of four of their 
most respectable citizens, to congratulate him on his success, 
and to concur with him in such measures as might appear con- 
ducive to the mutual interests of himself and the republic. 
The ambassadors were accompanied by the learned Battista 
Egnazio, who by his extraordinary acquirements had raised 
himself from a humble rank to great consideration among his 
countrymen, and who upon this occasion gave an additional 
proof of his talents, in the composition of a Latin panegyric on 
Francis I. in heroic verse, celebrating his arrival in Italy, and 
his victory over the Swiss. This poem he soon afterwards 
published, with a dedication to the chancellor Du Prat, and the 
king, as a mark of his approbation, gave the author a medallion 
of gold with his own portrait.° 

Whilst the Venetians were thus soliciting the king, and pre- 
paring their own forces for the recovery of their continental 
possessions, the sudden death of their chief general, Barto- 
lommeo D’Alviano, which happened at Gheddi on the first 
day of October, 1515, retarded for a while their efforts and 
dispirited their troops. During twenty-five days, the Venetian 
soldiers, then proceeding to the attack of Brescia, carried along 
with them in great pomp the body of their favourite com- 
mander, determined to convey it to Venice for interment. Nor 
would they condescend to ask a passport from Mare-Antonio 
Colonna, who then commanded the Imperial troops, it having 
been gallantly observed by Theodoro Trivulzio, cousin of the 
marshal, that such a request ought not to be made after his 
death, for a man who, whilst living, had never feared his 
enemies.’ His remains were accordingly interred at Venice, 
by a decree of the senate, with extraordinary honours. His 
funeral oration was pronounced by the celebrated Andrea 
Navagero, then very young, in a strain of eloquence which 
may be considered as the earnest of his future celebrity. If 
we assent to the opinion of Guicciardini, D’Alviano was rather 
a brave soldier than a skilful general. He was not only frequently 
defeated, but it had been observed that whenever he held the 
chief command he had never obtained the victory. Yet it 
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must be confessed that the man who by his activity, courage, 
and perseverance, could frustrate the efforts of such a powerful 
alliance as had been formed against the Venetian states, had 
no slight pretensions to the applause and graiitude of his 
country. In the elegant Latin oration of Navagero, which yet 
remains, are briefly enumerated the principal transactions of 
his life ; and we learn from the same authority, that his few 
hours of leisure were sedulously devoted to the cultivation of 
literature, in which he had made a much greater proficiency than 
could have been expected from a person devoted to the ceaseless 
duties of a military profession.* Of the solidity of his judgment 
a sufficient proof may be found in the early patronage which 
he afforded to Girolamo Fracastoro, who was destined to be one 
of the principal literary ornaments of the age, and who was 
chiefly indebted to this celebrated commander for those oppor- 
tunities of improvement which have conferred immortality on 
his name. 

The important changes which had taken place in the affairs 
of Italy, naturally led to some alteration in the conduct of the 
pontiff towards the other sovereigns of Hurope, and particularly 
towards Henry VIII. ; between whom and Francis I. a degree 
of emulation had arisen, which was already sufficiently appa- 
rent. On the death of Cardinal Bambridge, Wolsey had 
succeeded him as archbishop of York ; but this preferment, 
although it increased the revenues, did not gratify the ambition 
of this aspiring ecclesiastic, who had flattered himself with the 
hope of obtaining also the hat of a cardinal lately worn by his 
predecessor. In soliciting from the pope this distinguished 
favour, Wolsey had relied on the assistance of Adrian de 
Corneto, bishop of Bath, and cardinal of 8. Crisogono, the 
pope’s collector in England, under whom, as the cardinal 
resided at Rome, Polydoro Virgilio acted as sub-collector." 
The cardinal was either unable or unwilling to render the ser- 
vice expected ; and such was the resentment of Wolsey, who 
conceived that he had been betrayed by him, that under some 
trivial pretext he seized upon his deputy Polydoro, and com- 
mitted him to the Tower. ‘This violent measure had been the 
subject of frequent representations from the court of Rome ; 
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but although the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici and the pope him- 
self had written to the king, requesting the liberation of their 
agent, he still remained in confinement.* The apparent dis- 
respect thus manifested by the English monarch to the holy 
see, had induced the pontiff to listen to the representations of 
Francis I., who was extremely earnest to obtain the restoration 
of Louis Guillard, ex-bishop of Tournay, to that rich benefice, 
of which he had been deprived by the intrusion of Wolsey. 
Whilst the pope was yet hesitating, not perhaps as to the 
rights of the respective claimants, but as to which of the rival 
sovereigns it would be most expedient to attach to his interests, 
the success of the French arms effected a speedy decision, and 
Leo immediately granted a papal bull for restoring Guillard to 
his benefice, and even authorising him to make use of the 
secular arm for obtaining possession. It may well be conceived 
that this measure gave great offence, not only to Wolsey, but 
to Henry VIII., who had lately incurred an immense expense 
in fortifying the city of Tournay ; and warm remonstrances 
were made upon it to the court of Rome, in consequence of 
which the business was referred to the decision of two car- 
dinals, who showed no great disposition to bring it to a speedy 
termination. In the mean time Francis, who was well apprised 
where the chief difficulty lay, conceived that if he could obtain 
for Welsey an equivalent for the loss of his bishopric, he should 
find no further obstacles from that quarter. He therefore gave 
him to understand that he should promote his interests at 
Rome to the utmost of his power.t In the weighty discussions 
now depending between Francis and the pontiff, the appoint- 
ment of a cardinal was an object of small comparative import- 
ance. The promotion of Wolsey to that dignity was determined 
on, of which Francis took care to send Wolsey the first intel- 
ligence ; and at a consistory held for that purpose on the tenth 
day of September, 1515, he was the sole person raised to that 
high rank, his title being that of S. Cecilia trans Tiberim. 
About the same time the pope’s agent in England was liberated 
from his confinement ; but Wolsey, having obtained nis object, 
still refused to relinquish his claims to the bishopric of Tournay ; 
and is supposed to have stimulated his sovereign to a now 
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quarrel with Francis, for the purpose of affording himself a 
pretext for retaining the emoluments of his sce, 

The arrangements for the intended interview between Leo X. 
and Francis I. at Bologna being now completed, Leo commu- 
nicated his intention to the college of cardinals, some of whom 
ventured to insinuate that it would be derogatory to the dignity 
of the pontiff to receive the king in any other place than Romo. 
Without regarding their suggestions, he directed the cardinals 
to meet together at Viterbo on the approaching festival of All 
Souls; and to the absent cardinals he addressed a circular 
letter to the same effect. On his quitting the city, with the 
intention of paying a visit to Florence, before he proceeded to 
Bologna, he intrusted the chief authority to the cardinal Sode- 
rini, brother of the late Gonfalonicre, as his legate ; not on 
account of his own attachment to him, but, as it was supposed, 
because he was apprehensive that if the cardinal accompanied 
him to Florence, his presence might remind the citizens of 
their former liberties. It was the intention of the pontiff to 
have proceeded from Rome to Siena, but the number of his fol- 
lowers, consisting of twenty cardinals with their attendants, and 
an immense train of prelates and officers of the court, alarmed 
the inhabitants of that place, who sent a deputation to him 
whilst yet on the road, to apprise him, that in the scarcity of 
provisions under which they laboured it would be impossible for 
them to provide “or such a multitude. Ie therefore changed 
his route, and proceeded towards Cortona, where he was mag- 
nificently entertained for three days in the house of Giulio 
Passerini, one of the nobles attendant on his court, and pave 
audience to six of the principal inhabitants of Florence, who 
were deputed to meet and to pay him homage in the names of 
their fellow-citizens. On leaving Cortona he passed through 
Arezzo, and arrived on the twenty-sixth day of November in 
the vicinity of Florence, where he took up his residence for a 
few days at Marignolle, the villa of Jacopo Gianfiliazzi, until 
the preparations making for his reception within the city could 
be completed. These preparations were much impeded by a 
long continuance of rainy weather, but the inclemency of the 
season did not prevent the inhabitants from displaying their 
usual magnificence and invention ; and the exhibitions upon 
this occasion employed the talents of the first professors, in a 
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city which was the centre of the arts, and at a period when 
they had attained their highest excellence.* 

At the approach of the pontiff the gates and part of the 
walls of the city were thrown down, and the exultation of the 
populace was unbounded, whilst his presence reminded them, 
at the same time, of the honour which his high rank conferred 
on them, and of the happiness which they had enjoyed under 
the mild and paternal authority of his ancestors. At the 
entrance of the city was erected a triumphal arch, richly deco- 
rated with historical sculpture, the workmanship of Jacopo di 
Sandro, and Baccio da Montelupo. Another arch in the Piazza 
di S. Felice was completed by Giuliano del Tasso ; in which 
was placed the statue of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the father 
of the pontiff, with a motto pathetically appropriate, although 
perhaps, profanely applied ;t at the sight of which the pope 
appeared to be deeply affected. The same artist also exhibited 
at the S. Trinita a bust of Romulus and several beautiful 
statues, and erected in the Mercato nuovo a column resembling 
that of Trajan at Rome. Antonio da S. Gallo built, in the 
Piazza de’ Signori, an octangular temple, and Baccio Bandi- 
nelli placed in the Loggie a colossal figure of Hercules. 
Between the monastery and the palace a triumphal arch was 
erected by Francesco Granacci, and Aristotile da S. Gallo ; 
and another in the quarter of the Bischeri by Rosso Rossi, with 
great variety of ornaments and figures, and with appropriate 
inscriptions in honour of the pontiff. But the work which was 
chiefly admired was the front of the church of 8. Maria del 
Fiore, which was covered with a temporary facade, from the 
design of Jacopo Sansovino, who decorated it with statues and 
bassi rilievi ; in addition to which the pencil of Andrea det 
Sarto enriched it with historical subjects in chiaro-scuro, 
executed in such a manner as to produce a most striking effect ; 
a mode of ornament the invention of which is attributed, by 
Vasari, to Lorenzo, father of the pontiff, and which was highly 
commended by Leo X., who declared that the structure could 
not have appeared more beautiful if the whole had been built 
of marble. Many other works of art are commemorated by con- 
temporary writers, some of which were executed from the designs 
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of Baccio Bandinelli, and were displayed in such profusion as 
almost to fill the streets through which the pontiff had to pass.” 

The ceremonial order of the procession was arranged with 
great attention by Paris de Grassis,"* from the inferior ranks of 
valets, heralds, and horsemen, to the great officers of the pope’s 
household, nobles, ambassadors, and independent princes of Ita- 
lian states. In this task he found, however, no small difficulty ; for 
as there were three ambassadors from France, and only one from 
Spain, the Spanish envoy insisted on being placed next to the first 
of the French enyoys, so that the other two should follow him. To 
this the French envoys positively objected ; alleging that, on a 
former occasion, when there were three Spanish ambassadors 
and one from England, and the English envoy claimed the pri- 
vilege of following after the first of the Spaniards, they refused 
to allow themselves to be separated, and insisting that the same 
rule should be applied to them which they had applied to 
others ; whereupon the Spaniard quitted the procession in dis- 
gust. To the ambassadors succeeded the magistrates of Flo- 
rence, on foot, the guards of the pope, and Lorenzo de’ Medici 
with fifty followers. The host was preceded by tapers, and 
placed under a canopy supported by canons of the church. 
Next appeared the cardinals, according to their distinctions of 
deacons, priests, and bishops, who were succeeded by one hun- 
dred young men of noble families, superbly and uniformly 
dressed. The master of the papal ceremonies, Paris de Grassis, 
bishop of Pesaro, with his assistants, immediately preceded the 
pope, who appeared under a canopy, which was carried by the 
Gonfaloniere, and chief magistrates of Florence, and followed 
by the chamberlains, physicians, secretaries, and other officers 
of the pope’s household. Among these was his treasurer, 
who, during their progress, distributed money among the crowd ; 
for which purpose the pope had appropriated a sum of three 
thousand ducats. A long train of prelates and ecclesiastics 
followed, and the horse-guards of the pope brought up the 
rear. In this manner the procession passed towards the church 
of S. Maria del Fiore, the pope frequently stopping to observe 
the inscriptions and trophies which appeared in his way. On 
his arrival at the church, he found an elevated path prepared, 
on which he proceeded, with a few attendants, from the entrance 
to the high altar, whilst the rest of his followers remained in 
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the church below. Here he continued in prayer a longer 
time than usual ; after which, the cardinal, Giulio de’ Medici, 
as archbishop of Florence, chanted the service, and recited 
the oration. The pope then gave his benediction and plenary 
indulgence to all present, after which he retired to relax from 
his fatigues, in the adjacent monastery of S. Maria Novella, 
whilst the evening was passed by the populace in joyful ac- 
elamations. The repose of the night was disturbed by the 
firing of cannon, which the prudent master of the ceremonies 
had strictly prohibited during the day, lest the horses of the 
secular attendants and the terrified mules of the ecclesiastics 
should throw their riders on the pavement. 

On the following day, the pope visited the church of the 
Annunciata, where, having some doubts whether he ‘should 
unveil the celebrated image of the Virgin, he consulted the 
cardinals present on this important question, by whose advice 
the veil was drawn aside at three short intervals. Thence he 
proceeded to take up his residence at his paternal mansion, 
where he found his brother, Giuliano, confined to his bed by 
a tedious and hopeless complaint. The third day after his 
arrival, being the first Sunday in Advent, was devoted to the 
performance of divine service in the chapel of the Medici 
family, dedicated to S. Lorenzo. On the conclusion of the 
ceremony, Leo X. turned to the spot where the remains of his 
father were deposited, and whilst he prostrated himself in the 
attitude of supplication, he was observed by his attendants to 
shed tears. 

On the evening of the last-mentioned day, the pontiff quitted 
the city of Florence and proceeded to Bologna, where he met 
with a very different reception from that with which he had 
been honoured in his native place. The inhabitants, still 
attached to their banished chiefs of the family of Bentivoli, 
and mindful of the severities exercised upon them by Julius II., 
received the pope in sullen silence; except when the sound of 
Serra, Serra* resounded in his ears, as he passed in procession 
through the streets. This circumstance gave great offence to 
many of the cardinals, who thought that the pontiff should 
have manifested his displeasure on such an occasion. Leo, 
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howeyer, judged much better than his attendants, andavailed 
himself of this opportunity of displaying his moderation and 
forbearance ; qualities for which he was remarkable, and 
which in general not only disarm resentment, but often convert 
an unjust or mistaken adversary into a faithful friend. 

Three days afterwards, Francis I., who had been accom- 
panied from Parma by four prelates sent for that purpose by 
the pope, was received on the confines of the ecclesiastical 
state by the cardinals de’ Medici and Flisco, and conducted to 
Bologna, where all the members of the sacred college pro- 
ceeded to meet him beyond the gate of S. Felice. After they 
had waited there a short time, the king made his appearance 
between the two pontifical legates, and was welcomed by a 
short address in Latin from the cardinal bishop-of Ostia, who 
remained uncovered whilst he delivered it, as did also the other 
cardinals. To this the king, who was also uncovered, replied 
in French, assuring them that he considered himself as the son 
of his holiness, that he was thoroughly devoted to the apostolic 
see, and desirous of rendering every service in his power to the 
college of cardinals, as being his fathers and his brethren. 
Having addressed himself particularly to every one of the 
cardinals, they then approached him in succession, and gave 
him a fraternal kiss; the master of the pontifical ceremonies 
at the same time informing him of the name. and quality of 
each cardinal as he approached. After this exhibition, they 
proceeded together towards the city, the king being placed 
between the cardinals Sanseverino and Este; but the attend- 
ants of the monarch disregarded the admonitions of the officer 
whose duty it was to regulate the proceedings of the day, and 
followed in a disorderly and tumultuous manner. He was thus 
conducted to the apartments provided for him in the palace, 
where four cardinals remained as his companions and dined 
with him at the same table. The pope, having in the mean 
time been arrayed in his pontifical garments and seated in full 
consistory, expected the approach of the king, who was intro- 
duced by the master of the ceremonies between two cardinals, 
attended by six prelates, and followed by such an immense 
multitude, as well of the populace as of French and Romans, 
that great apprehensions were entertained for the safety of the 
building. The king was himself upwards of half an hour in 
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making his way through the crowd ; a circumstance which he 
seems, however, to have borne with great good humour. 
Arriving at length in the presence of the pope, he made his 
due genuflexions; and, having complied with the humiliating 
ceremony of kissing the foot and the hand of his holiness, was 
next allowed the more familiar honour of kissing his cheek. 
The king then expressed, in a few words in his native lan- 
guage, his great satisfaction in having been allowed a personal 
interview with the supreme pontiff, the vicar of Christ upon 
earth ; professing himself desirous of obeying all his commands 
as his dutiful son and servant. The pope replied in Latin, 
with great gravity and propricty attributing so happy and 
satisfactory an event entirely to the goodness of God. Francis 
then took a seat provided for him on the right hand of the 
pope, whilst his chancellor delivered a Latin oration, in which, 
in the name of his sovereign, he acknowledged the supremacy 
of the holy see, and commended the fidelity of the French 
monarchs, and particularly that of his sovereign Francis I. to 
the church. At the same time the king would have uncovered 
his head, but the pope prevented him. At the conclusion of 
the harangue Francis bowed in token of his assent, when the 
pope again addressed him in a few words, commending his 
dutiful fidelity. Such of the French nobility and attendants 
as could force their way through the crowd, were then admitted 
to kiss the feet of the pontiff, but the dukes of Bourbon and of 
Orleans, with Monsignor de Vallebrune, were the only persons 
who were allowed to kiss his hand and face. This ceremony 
being performed, the pope led the king into a chamber which 
commanded a view of the principal street of the city; where, 
having left him for a short time, he hastened to remove the 
incumbrance of his pontifical robes, and on his return entered 
with him into familiar conversation. On this occasion, the 
vigilant master of the ceremonies cautioned his holiness 
against touching his cap in token of respect to the monarch. 
whilst they were seen together by the populace; a mark of 
attention which it seems Alexander VI. had imprudently shown 
to Charles VIII. on their interview; this ecclesiastical Polonius 
contending that it did not become the vicar of Christ to 
exhibit any reverence towards a sovereign, even if he were the 
emperor himself, 
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During the continuance of the two potentates in Bologna 
they resided together in the palace of the city, and had 
frequent conferences on the important subjects which had been 
the occasion of their interview. The endeavours of the king 
were exerted to prevail upon the pope to unite his arms with 
those of France, for the expulsion of the Spaniards from Italy; 
but as these efforts, if successful, would have enabled Francis 
to have seized upon the crown of Naples, and given him a 
preponderating authority in Italy, the pope, without a direct 
opposition, affected to postpone the measure ; alleging that he 
could not, in so ostensible a manner, infringe the treaty which 
then subsisted between Ferdinand of Aragon and himself, and 
of which sixteen months were yet unexpired.* With no 
greater effect did the king employ his efforts to prevail on the 
pope to surrender the cities of Modena and Reggio to the duke 
of Ferrara, or to moderate his resentment and relinquish his 
designs against the duke of Urbino. To the former he refused 
to assent, unless he was repaid the money which he had 
advanced to the emperor, on being invested with the sovereignty 
of Modena ; and with respect to the latter, he contended, that 
the duke of Urbino had forfeited his dominions, which he held 
as a vassal of the church, by not joining his arms when required 
with those of the pope, under the command of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici.t But, although the pope firmly resisted every propo- 
sition which tended to the further abridgment of his power, he 
was indefatigable in his attention to his royal guest, whom he 
entertained with the utmost splendour and magnificence. He 
also bestowed on him, as a mark of his esteem, a cross 
ornamented with jewels, estimated at fifteen thousand ducats, 
and presented to the beautiful and accomplished Maria Gaudin 
a diamond of immense value, which has since been called the 
Gaudin diamond. ‘The numerous attendants of the king were 
also treated with particular honour and respect; the pontiff 
being no less desirous of obliterating in the minds of the French 

eople the animosities which had been excited by the violence 
of Julius II. than of impressing them with an exalted idea of 
the resources and grandeur of the Roman see. Nor is it 
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improbable that the genial warmth of pontifical kindness found 
its way into those bosoms which the frowns of his predecessor 
had hardened into animosity and resistance. In the midst of a 
solemn interview, one of the French nobles, apparently affected 
by a sentiment of contrition for the part which he had acted in 
opposition to the holy see, called out aloud in French, that he 
wished to make his confession to his holiness, and that as he 
could not be admitted to do it in private, he would in public 
acknowledge that he had fought against Julius I]. with the 
utmost resentment, and had paid no regard to his spiritual 
censures. ‘To this the king added, that he had himself been 
guilty of a similar offence. Many others of the French nobility 
made the same acknowledgment, and requested forgiveness 
from the pope ; whereupon Leo, stretching out his hands, gave 
them his absolution and pontifical benediction. The king, then 
turning to the pope, said, ‘‘ Holy father, you must not be 
surprised that we were such enemies to Julius [., because he 
was always the greatest enemy to us; insomuch that in our 
times we have not met with a more formidable adversary. 
For he was, in fact, a most excellent commander, and would 
have made a much better general of an army than a Roman 
pontiff.’ * 

In addition to these proofs of liberality and good-will on the 
part of the pontiff, an opportunity also occurred of rendering the 
monarch a much more important service, in a matter which he 
had greatly at heart. For several centuries the French clergy 
had claimed, and frequently exercised an exemption in 
particular cases, from that general control in ecclesiastical 
affairs which was assumed by the holy see: an exemption 
which is the foundation of what have been ealled the liberties 
of the Gallican church. Pretensions of this nature are on 
record as early as the reign of S. Louis, and are probably of 
still greater antiquity ; but in the year 1438, the council of 
Basil, then acting in direct opposition to Eugenius IV., who 
had assembled another council at Florence, formed several 
canons for the future regulation of the chureh, which greatly 
restricted the power of the supreme pontiff, and abolished many 
of the most glaring abuses in ecclesiastical discipline. In eon- 
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sequence of the rejection of these canons by Eugenius, the 
council passed a decree, deposing him from his pontifical 
dignity ; but Eugenius triumphed over his opponents, and 
these regulations were not confirmed by the head of the church; 
notwithstanding which they were approved by Charles VII., 
who expressly recommended them to the adoption of the 
assembly of divines then met at Bourges, under the title of the 
Pragmatic Council. By this assembly, these regulations were 
admitted as the general rules of ecclesiastical discipline in 
France, and its decision has been distinguished by the name of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. Notwithstanding the attempts of 
succeeding pontiffs to abrogate these canons as impious and 
heretical, they were firmly adhered to by the French clergy 
and people, as highly conducive to the welfare and repose of the 
kingdom. Nor had the sovereigns of France been less attached 
to a system which freed them in a great measure from the 
influence of the Romish see, submitted the nomination of bene- 
fices to the approbation of the king, prohibited the payment of 
annates and other exorbitant claims of the Roman court, and 
abolished the scandalous custom of selling ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, which was practised not only as they became vacant, but 
during the life of the possessor, as a reversionary interest. 
Hence, notwithstanding the authority of the advocates of the 
Romish see, who have asserted or insinuated that these canons 
were abrogated by succeeding monarchs, and in particular by 
Louis XI. and Louis XII., the claims of the French clergy 
under the Pragmatic Sanction were still considered as in full 
force. In agitating this important question, the object of 
Francis was not only to obtain a formal concession of the 
jurisdiction exercised by the monarchs of France in the eccle- 
siastical affairs of the kingdom, but to transfer to the crown some 
of those privileges which had been claimed and exercised by the 
French clergy, and to vest in the king a right to those present- 
ations to ecclesiastical benefices which had heretofore been 
claimed by the Roman see. On the other hand, Leo was not 
less desirous to accomplish an object which had frustrated the 
efiorts of his predecessors, and to abolish a code of laws which 
had been so long regarded as the opprobrium of the church ; and 
although the pretensions of the king went beyond the claims of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, yet, as the destruction of that system 
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would overturn the independence of the French clergy, and 
as the rights of the sovereign were to be exercised under 
the express sanction of the holy see, and not in direct oppo- 
sition to its authority, as had theretofore been done, the 
pontiff willingly listened to the representations made to him 
by the king on this head, and the discussion was soon ter- 
minated to their mutual satisfaction. It was in consequence 
agreed that the Pragmatic Sanction should be abolished in 
express terms, both by the pope and the king, but that its 
chief provisions and immunities should be revived and ex- 
tended by a contemporary act, which should invest the king 
with greater power in the ecclesiastical concerns of the 
kingdom, than he had before enjoyed. Hence arose the 
celebrated Concordat, by which the nomination to all eccle- 
siastical benefices within the French dominions was expressly 
granted to the king, with a reservation of the annates to the 
Roman see ; besides which, the right of deciding all contro- 
versies respecting the affairs of ‘the church, excepting in 
some particular instances, was conceded to the judicature of 
the sovereign without appeal."* Both the king and the 
pope have been accused, on this occasion, of haying mutually 
bought and sold the rights of the church, and betrayed the in- 
terests of that religion which it was their duty to have protected. 
That their conduct excited the warmest indignation of the 
French clergy, appears by the bold appeal of the university of 
Paris, in which the proceedings of the council of Basil, in oppo- 
sition to Eugenius 1V., are openly defended, the rights of the 
Gallican church courageously asserted, and the character of 
Leo X. impeached with great freedom.* Even the laity were 
jealous of the authority which the king had thus unexpectedly 
obtained ; conceiving that by this union of the spiritual and tem- 
poral power in his own person, he would find it an easy task to 
eradicate the few remaining germs of liberty which had escaped 
the destructive vigilance of “Louis XI., and which, under the 
milder government of his successors, had begun to put forth no 
unpromising shoots.”° 

After these important arrangements, the king returned from 
Bologna to Milan, and soon afterwards repassed the Alps, to 
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prepare for new contests, with which he was threatened by the 
emperor elect, and the kings of England and Aragon. The 
pope, after having, by the desire of the king, conferred on 
Adrian Boissi the hat of a cardinal, quitted a place where he 
had been treated with disrespectful coldness, and, accompanied 
by twelve cardinals, repaired to Florence, where he arrived on 
the twenty-second day of December, 1515. Being now freed 
for a while from the cares of state, he had here an opportunity 
of indulging his natural disposition in splendid representations 
and acts of munificence towards his fellow-citizens. The day 
of the nativity was celebrated in the church of S. Maria del 
Fiore, with unusual exultation; and, on the first of the new 
year, he presented to the Gonfaloniere Pietro Ridolfi, who then 
resigned his authority to his successor, a cap of state and a 
sword, which had been previously sanctioned by the apostolic 
benediction. On the same day he also assembled in the cathe- 
dral the archdeacon and canons of Florence, and being himself 
seated in state, in the midst of his cardinals and prelates, he 
gave to the chapter, the members of which were then prostrate 
before him, a mitre ornamented with jewels of the estimated 
value of ten thousand ducats.* At the same time, as a proof 
of the affection which he bore to the church, of which he had 
himself, from his infancy, been a canon, he enlarged the in- 
comes of the ecclesiastics attached to it, and directed that the 
canons should rank as protonotaries of the holy see, and should 
wear the habit of such dignity on all public occasions.”” 

Having thus distributed his bounty, and left to seven altars 
in the principal church the less expensive favour of his ponti- 
fical indulgence, Leo returned to Rome. The first object that 
required his attention was the state of Siena ; where the inabi- 
lity of Borghese Petrucci, who at the age of twenty-two years 
had succeeded to the government, on the death of his father, 
Pandolfo, was so apparent as to give just cause for dissatisfac- 
tion among the inhabitants. This circumstance induced his 
cousin, Raffaello Petrucci, then bishop of Grosseto, and keeper 
of the castle of S. Angelo, to aspire to the chief dignity, to 
which he was also encouraged by Leo; who, in consideration 
of his long attachment and services, and with the view of 
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placing in so important a station a person attached to his own 
interests, furnished him with two hundred lances, and two thou- 
sand infantry, under the command of Vitello Vitelli, with which 
the Bishop proceeded towards Siena.* The rumours of these 
hostile preparations having reached the city, Borghese assem- 
bled the chief inhabitants for the purpose of interesting them 
in his favour, and preparing for their defence; but the indica- 
tions of displeasure and animosity which he there perceived, in- 
duced him to relinquish’all hopes of maintaining his authority. 
He therefore privately effected his escape from the city, and 
fled towards Naples, accompanied by Fabio, his younger bro- 
ther ; but leaving behind him his wife, his child, his friends, 
ond his fortunes, to the mercy or the resentment of his adver- 
saries.t 

The satisfaction which the pontiff had experienced in the 
success of his measures was, however, speedily interrupted by 
domestic calamities and personal dangers. In the month of 
March, 1516, he received information of the loss of his brother 
Giuliano, who died at Florence on the seventeenth day of that 
month, after having supported his indisposition with great 
patience and resignation. His death was a subject of real 
regret to the citizens of Florence, who had the fullest con- 
fidence in his sincerity and good intentions, which they 
contrasted with the qualities of his nephew Lorenzo in a 
manner by no means favourable to the popularity of the latter. 
His obsequies were celebrated with great magnificence ; but 
the noble monument erected to his memory by Michael-Agnolo, 
in the chapel of S. Lorenzo, at Florence, may be considered 
as a far more durable memorial of his fame." 

A few days after he had received intelligence of this event, 
Leo retired to Civita Lavinia, a town of great antiquity, situate 
between Ostia and Antium, at the distance of about three 
miles from the sea. At this juncture a horde of barbarian 
corsairs suddenly disembarked from their vessels, and, after 
committing great depredations on the coast, captured a con- 
siderable number of persons, whom they carried off with them 
as prisoners. It was supposed to have been their intention to 
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have seized upon the person of the pope, of whose temporary 
residence they had probably been apprised; but Leo was 
aware of the danger in sufficient time to escape their pursuit, 
and hastened in great terror to Rome. Mauratori, who relates 
this incident on the authority of a manuscript history, by an 
anonymous writer of Padua, exclaims, ‘‘ What horrors, what 
dreadful consequences would have ensued, if these barbarians 
had succeeded in their project!’’ It would, indeed, have been 
a singular circumstance, if Leo had in one moment descended 
from the height of his authority, and the first station in 
Christendom, to the degrading condition of a slave. To form 
conjectures as to the probable consequences of such an event, 
is, however, as useless as it is difficult; but we may with 
certainty decide, that however humiliating such a circumstance 
would have been to the Christian world, it would not have 
shaken the belief of the faithful, either in the sacred character 
of the pontiff, or in the infallibility of the holy see. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1516—1517. 


Proposed alliance of England, Spain, and Austria—Death of Ferdinand of Spain 
—His character—Francis I. forms designs upon the kingdom of Naples— 
The emperor elect, Maximilian, enters Italy in great force—His ineffectual 
attempt against Milan—Francis I. suspects the pope of having favoured the 
enterprise—Leo intends to aggrandise his nephew Lorenzo—Excommunicates 
the duke of Urbino, and expels him from his dominions—Confers the title 
and authority on Lorenzo—The Venetians recover the city of Brescia— 
Verona successfully defended by Marc-Antonio Colonna—Negotiations for 
the general pacification of Europe—Treaty of Noyou—Leo endeavours to 
counteract its effects—Treaty of London—Motives of the pope for opposing 
the pacification—The exiled duke of Urbino recovers his dominions—Leo 
requires the aid of all Christendom against him—The duke of Urbino 
challenges his rival Lorenzo to single combat—War of Urbino—The duke 
resigns his dominions—Conspiracy of Petrucci and other cardinals against 
the pope—Conspirators discovered—Arrest of the cardinal Riario—Several 
other cardinals confess their guilt—Execution of Petrucci and his subordi- 
nate accomplices—Conduct of Leo towards the other conspirators—Observa- 
tions on this event—Leo creates in one day thirty-one cardinals—Splendour 
of the Roman See—Leo promotes the happiness of his subjects. 


AFTER twenty years of warfare and desolation, Italy began 
at length to experience some respite from her calamities. The 
contest was not indeed wholly terminated ; but it was chiefly 
restricted to the Venetian territories, where the senate were 
struggling to recover from the emperor the important cities of 
Brescia and Verona, which, by the aid of their successful 
allies the French, they now expected speedily to accomplish. 
The conquest of Milan and the progress of the French arms 
were not, however, regarded with indifference by Ferdinand 
of Aragon, who was well apprised of the warlike disposition 
and ambitious designs of Francis I., and fully aware how 
much the possession of the Milanese might facilitate the suc- 
cess of his hostile attempts against the kingdom of Naples. 
These apprehensions were increased by the strict alliance 
lately formed between Francis and Leo X., the latter of whom, 
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if ne was not become the adversary of Ferdinand, was, at 
least, no longer his associate in the war; and his neutrality 
was scarcely less dangerous than his hostility. Induced by 
these considerations, Ferdinand determined to provide the 
active sovereign of France with employment in another 
quarter. To this end he renewed his applications to the 
emperor Maximilian and to Henry VIII., to join him in a 
league against France. These propositions were willingly 
acceded to by Maximilian, who earnestly desired the assist- 
ance of the Spaniards in divesting the Venetians of their 
continental possessions ; and were also listened to by Henry 
VIII., who, notwithstanding his late dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of his father-in-law, and his treaty with Francis I., 
had been induced by Wolsey to look with an hostile eye on 
the proceedings of the French monarch. The motives of this 
powerful favourite, in thus inciting his sovereign to a new 
contest, are too obvious to be mistaken. By the aid of 
Francis I. he had lately obtained the hat of a cardinal; and 
he well knew that the expected conpensation for this favour 
was his relinquishing the revenues arising from his bishopric 
of Tournay, which, in case of hostilities between the two 
countries, he could still retain. He was therefore indefati- 
gable in forwarding the negotiations with the emperor.’? The 
Spanish ambassador, who had of late experienced great neglect 
in the English court, was again received into favour; and the 
ancient treaties between Spain and England were revived and 
confirmed ; but whilst the proposed alliance between the three 
sovereigns was thus on the point of being accomplished, its 
further progress was prevented by the death of Ferdinand, 
who, after a lingering illness, and at an advanced age, termi- 
nated his mortal career on-the twenty-third day of January, 
1516. 

The reign of Ferdinand may be considered as having laid 
the foundation of the power of the Spanish monarchy ; and he 
may justly be regarded, if not as one of the greatest, as one of 
the most fortunate, sovereigns on historical record. His mar- 
riage with Isabella eventually united the people of Castile and 
of Aragon under one sovereign, and formed them into one 
powerful nation. To the encouragement which, however tardy 
and imperfect, was afforded by Ferdinand and his queen to 
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Colombus, may be attributed the discovery of the great con- 
tinent of America ; undoubtedly one of the most important 
events in the history of mankind. The expulsion of the Moors 
from his dominions is another incident which adds lustre to his 
reion. By the valour and conduct of his great general, Gon- 
salvo, he had obtained the peaceful sovereignty of the kingdom 
of Naples, and thereby restored to the legitimate branch of the 
house of Aragon their long-asserted rights. The acquisition 
of Navarre, and the conquest of several important places on the 
shores of Africa, were also highly honourable to the Spanish 
arms. These uncommon successes, together with the reputa- 
tion which Ferdinand had acquired for moderation, prudence, 
and picty, gave him an extensive influence among the crowned 
heads of Europe ; but notwithstanding these splendid achieve- 
ments, Ferdinand was himself no hero. Whilst Louis XII. 
and Francis I., and even the emperor elect, Maximilian, took 
the field, he was, for the most part, satisfied with acquiring by 
proxy what they lost in person. Those talents which were 
dignified by the name of wisdom and prudence would have 
been better characterised by the appellations of craft, of ava- 
rice, and of fraud. His treacherous conduct towards his near 
relation, Ferdinand, king of Naples, and the young prince of 
Calabria, his son, leaves a stain on his character which cannot 
be varnished even by the brilliancy of success. In England 
his name was odious for breach of faith, and the French had 
still greater cause to complain of his perfidy. To reproaches 
of this kind he was himself indifferent : and provided he could 
accomplish his purpose, he rather gloried in his talents than 
blushed for his crime. To his secretary, Quintana, who in- 
formed him that Louis XII. had complained that he had twice 
deceived him, ‘‘ The drunkard lies,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I have 
cheated him upwards of ten times.’’ The disgrace and infamy 
of this conduct he endeavoured to cover by pretensions to 
extraordinary piety, and an invariable obedience to the injunc- 
tions of the Roman see. To him is to be referred the intro- 
duction into Spain of the horrible tribunal of the Inquisition, 
which was first intended to compel the Moors and the Jews to 
enter the pale of the church, but was afterwards extended to 
all those who presumed to differ in opinion from the infallible 
doctrines of the holy see. The bigotry of Ferdinand descended 
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to his successors. After tarnishing the character of Charles V. 
it was concentrated in that of Philip II., and became the 
scourge of Europe during the greater part of the sixteenth 
century. 

The death of Ferdinand of Aragon was an event which had 
been impatiently waited for by Francis I., who was ambitious 
of adding the conquest of Naples to that of Milan. During 
his interview with Leo X. at Bologna, there can be no doubt 
that this subject had been discussed ; nor is it improbable that 
the pontiff, instead of directly opposing the views of the king, 
had advised him to postpone any hostile attempts until the 
death of Ferdinand ; an event which, from his advanced age 
and infirm state of health, it was supposed could not be far 
distant. Having therefore complied with the advice of the 
pontiff, Francis might reasonably expect that he would now 
favour his pretensions ; and as he well knew that the archduke 
Charles was threatened with some impediments in his succes- 
sion to the crown of Aragon, he conceived that it might not be 
impracticable, either by negotiation or by force, to deprive him 
of the dominion of Naples.” 

In the midst of these dreams of aggrandisement, Francis 
was suddenly awakened by the alarm of hostilities on the part 
of the emperor elect, Maximilian, who seemed at length to have 
roused himself from his lethargy, and to have formed the reso- 
lution of repairing by his own efforts the disasters of his allies. 
By the seasonable aid of one hundred and twenty thousand 
crowns, which had been sent to him from Spain shortly before 
the death of Ferdinand, he was enabled to subsidise a body of 
fifteen thousand Swiss mercenaries, to which he had united at 
least an equal number of troops collected from various parts of 
the Austrian dominions. His preparations were hastened by 
the critical situation of the cities of Brescia and Verona, in 
consequence of a body of three thousand men, sent as an escort 
with supplies for the relief of those garrisons, having been in- 
tercepted by the Sieur de Lautrec, the commander of the 
French troops in the Venetian service, and defeated with great 
slaughter.* With a promptitude which astonished all Europe, 
Maximilian took the field in person early in the year, and pass- 
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ing through the Tyrol, arrived at Verona. The united arms 
of the French and Venetians were unable to oppose his pro- 
gress ;* and Lautrec, after having threatened in vain that he 
would arrest his course, was obliged to relinquish successively 
the passes of the Mincio, the Oglio, and the Adda, and even- 
tually to take shelter within the walls of Milan.t 

This sudden and unexpected alteration in the aspect of pub- 
Ife affairs once more awakened in the mind of Leo X. the hopes 
of a speedy expulsion of the French from Italy ; and, notwith- 
standing his alliance with Francis J., he immediately despatched 
the cardinal da Bibbiena as his legate to the emperor ; at the 
same time directing his general, Marc-Antonio Colonna, then 
at the head of a small body of Roman troops, ta join the im- 
perial army.{ The government of Milan had been intrusted 
by Francis I. to Charles duke of Bourbon, who avowed his re- 
solution of defending the city to the last extremity. With the 
most vigilant attention he suppressed the symptoms of tumult 
among the inhabitants ; he imprisoned such of them as he sus- 
pected of disaffection to his cause ; he even set fire to the 
suburbs of the city, to the great dissatisfaction and injury of the 
inhabitants, who attributed this measure to the advice of the 
Venetian Provveditori and the effects of national jealousy ; and 
finally he omitted no measures that were likely to harass the 
emperor in providing supplies for his numerous troops. The 
imperial army had now arrived in the vicinity of the city, and 
was increased by a considerable party of the Milanese exiles. 
Colonna had possessed himself of Lodi; where, contrary to his 
intentions, and notwithstanding his precautions, a great number 
of the French and their adherents were put to the sword; but 
whilst Maximilian was preparing for the attack of Milan, the 
arrival at that city of a body of ten thousand Swiss, whom 
Francis had, in consequence of a recent treaty with the Hel- 
vetic states," engaged in his interests, suddenly arrested the 
prosperous career of the imperial arms, and induced Maximilian 
to hesitate as to his further proceedings. The mercenary cha- 
racter of the Swiss, if not already sufficiently notorious, was 
now manifested by their being engaged in nearly equal num- 
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bers on opposite sides of the question. The emperor, at this 
critical juncture, could not avoid calling to mind the fate of 
Lodovico Sforza, who under similar circumstances had been 
betrayed by the Swiss, and delivered up to Louis XII. A 
letter written by Trivulzio to the commander of the Helvetic 
troops in the imperial service, for the express purpose of being 
intercepted, and referring to the speedy execution of some pre- 
concerted plan, confirmed the suspicions of the emperor.* No 
manifestations of a favourable disposition were shown by the 
inhabitants of Milan ; the circumstances in which the emperor 
was placed would not admit of long hesitation, and his only 
choice was either to attack the united forces of the French, the 
Venetians, and the Swiss, in the fortifications of Milan, or to 
consult his safety by a timely retreat. In adopting the latter 
alternative, Maximilian only acted that part which, from his 
former conduct, might safely have been predicted. Disgraced, 
although not defeated, he withdrew to Lodi, encumbered with 
an immense army of different nations which he was unable 
either to feed or to pay. After having been reduced to the ne- 
cessity of plundering those cities which, as their sovereign, he 
ought to have protected, he hastened with all possible expedi- 
tion to Trent ; whilst the Swiss in his service, being obliged on 
their way to levy contributions on the inhabitants, returned 
through the Valteline to their mountains. Thus ended the ex - 
pedition of the emperor Maximilian against Milan ; a memora- 
ble instance of that imbecility which frustrates all expectation, 
and’sets at defiance every effort of good fortune to crown it with 
either honour or success. 

The conduct of Leo through these transactions was viewed 
with a jealous eye by Francis I., who began to entertain 
suspicions that he had incited Maximilian to this enterprise. 
These suspicions were greatly strengthened by the hesitation 
which Leo had shown in complying with the terms of the 
treaty concluded between them ; by which it had been agreed, 
than case of an attack on the states of Milan, he should pro- 
vide for its defence five hundred men at arms, and should 
subsidise and maintain for the same purpose a body of three 
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thousand Swiss mercenaries. When, however, the king 
required the stipulated aid, Leo had excused himself on account 
of his inability ; but had promised to send to the assistance of 
the king a body of Florentine troops, which had at length 
taken the field and proceeded by slow marches to Bologna, 
without having effected the slightest service to the cause of 
the French. As the fortunes of the emperor declined, the 
pontiff manifested a more decided adherence to his former 
engagements. The cardinal da Bibbiena had indeed departed 
on his embassy, but he had stopped at Rubiera under pretext 
of sickness; and Leo, with great apparent punctuality, 
directed his nephew, Lorenzo, to advance the first month’s pay 
for three thousand Swiss. Francis on condescending to 
receive the money, coldly observed, that as his treaty with the 
pope was of no service to him in the moment of war and 
danger, he would negotiate a new one with him which should 
only relate to times of peace. 

For a long course of years prior to the time of Leo X. the 
poe object of those who had filled the chair of St. Peter 
ad been the aggrandisement, or rather the founding of a 
family, which should hold a respectable. rank among the 
princes of Italy. Of this common character of the Roman 
pe Leo strongly participated. The person on whom he 
ad placed his fondest hopes was his brother Giuliano; but the 
pacific and unambitious temper of this estimable young man had 
prevented those exertions which the pope was inclined to 
make in his favour; and an untimely death had blighted the 
expectations which had been entertained of him. After this 
event the favour of the pope was principally turned towards 
his nephew Lorenzo, who felt no scruples in availing himself 
of any advantages which, through his near kindred to the 
pontiff, he might be likely to obtain. So evidently did the 
death of Giuliano contribute to the advancement of Lorenzo, 
that the nephew has been accused of having treacherously 
accelerated the death of the uncle, in order to prepare the 
way to his own promotion:* but accusations of this nature, 
which rest merely on presumption, deserve no credit ; and 
miserable indeed would be the lot of humanity, if such motives 
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could countervail that love of kindred which is one of the 
strongest safeguards of society. 

The temporary cessation of hostilities, occasioned by the 
retreat of the imperial troops, afforded the pope a favourable 
opportunity of attempting to carry into effect his long medi- 
tated design against the duchy of Urbino, and of raising his 
family to a sovereign rank. It is probable, however, that in 
this design Leo was actuated not only by motives of ambition, 
but by his resentment against the duke, who had on several 
occasions manifested a disposition hostile to his views, and 
particularly at the time of the restoration of the Medici to 
Florence, when he had refused to afford them his assistance as 
general of the church ; although he had been directed by his 
uncle, Julius II., to grant them all the support in his power. 
These private reasons of dislike were, however, cautiously 
suppressed, and motives of a more public nature were alleged 
by the pontiff, in justification of the violent measures which he 
had in contemplation. Among these Leo did not forget to 
enumerate the assassination of the cardinal of Pavia, in the 
streets of Ravenna, perpetrated by the duke with his own 
hand, in a season of tranquillity and confidence ; the animosity 
shown by the duke against the papal troops, as well on other 
occasions as after the battle of Ravenna, when he expelled the 
unfortunate fugitives who had escaped that dreadful day from 
his dominions; his treacherous negotiations with foreign 
powers, and his contumacy as a vassal of the holy see, in 
refusing those supplies which it was his duty, and which he 
had positively stipulated, to provide. For these ostensible 
reasons, Leo issued a monitory to the duke, of which he was 
no sooner apprised than he quitted his capital and retired to 
Pesaro. Here he endeavoured by all the means in his power 
to appease the resentment of the pontiff; for which purpose 
he despatched to Rome the duchess Elizabetta, the widow of 
his predecessor, by whose intercessions he hoped to avert 
the danger with which he was threatened. The reception of 
the duchess was not, however, such as, from her rank, her 
accomplishments, and the services rendered by her husband 
and herself to the family of the Medici, she was entitled to 
expect. In two audiences, obtained not without difficulty, she 
remonstrated with the pontiff on the severity of his conduct 
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towards the represéiitative of a family which had so long been 
connected by the ties of friendship with his own, and which 
had manifested the sinectity of its attachment, by the protec- 
tion afforded to the Medici in the midst of their calamities, 
and when they had no other refuge. She reminded the ibe 
of the intimacy which had so long subsisted between the duke 
and his late brothe Giuliano, who had always avowed the 
warmést attachment towards the family of his protectors } and 
she declared that it would be an instance of ingtatitude, which 
she could not believe ivould be countenanced by so generous 
and magnanimous a prince as his holiness was universally 
esteemed to be, if his nephew Lorenzo, who, when an infant, 
had so often been caressed in het arms, should now rise up 
against lis benefactors, and expel thetn from the very place 
which had been the scene of their kindness tohim. These 
supplications had, however, little effect on thé determination of 
the pontiff; who informed the duchess, in reply, that he 
expected the duke to make his appearance at Rome, according 
to the tenor of the monitory ; the term of which being now 
nearly expired, he should from his personal respect to her, 
enlatge for a few days. Instead, however, of proceeding to Rome, 
the duke retired from Pesaro to the cott of his father-in-law, 
Francesco Gonzago, at Mantua, whether he had already taken 
the precautioti of sending his wife and family, having first gar- 
risoned the citadel of Pesaro with three thousand men, the 
command of whom he intrusted to Tratiquillo da Mondolfo, an 
officer in whom he placed great cotifiderice. Availing himself 
of the disobedience of the duke to the paramount authority of 
the holy see, Leo issued a decree of excomimutiication, by which 
the duke was declared 4 rebel, and deprived of his titles and 
offices, and all the cities in the state of Urbino were placed 
under an interdict, as long as they avowetl theit allegiance to 
him. The princes of Christendom ‘vere adtionished not to 
afford him any assistance, and even thé duchess Elizabetta was 
deprived of her dowry, arising from the territories of her late 
husbarid.* At the saine titne Lorenzo de’ Medici, as general 
of the church, accompanied by the experienced commatider 
Renzo da Ceri, entered the Duchy of Urbino by way of Ro- 
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magna, at the head of one thousand men at arms, one thousand 
light horse, and twelve thousand infantry, Vitello Vitelli, with 
upwards of two thousand men, attacked the dominions of the 
duke on the side of Lamole, and Giovan-Paolo Baglione, at- 
tended by an apostolic commissary, proceeded towards the city 
of Urbino, by way of Gubbio. Such an attack was irresistible ; 
and the duke himself, being apprised of the forces brought 
against him, conceded to his su jects, In express terme, the 
liberty of entering into such stipulations with the conquerors as 
they might think conducive to their own safety.* The city of 
Urbino immediately surrendered to the pontifical arms, and this 
example was followed by all its dependent cities and places, 
except the citadel of Pesaro, and the fortresses of Sinigaglia, 
San Leo, and Majuolo. After sustaining a cannonade of two 
days, Mondolfo, to whom the defence of the citadel of Pesaro 
had been intrusted, agreed to surrender the place, if effectual 
assistance did not arrive within twenty days ; but when the 
time had expired, Mondolfo, instead of complying with the 
terms of the treaty, again attacked the besiegers with his artil- 
lery. The straits to which the garrison was reduced, soon, 
however, gaye rise to mutiny and disorder ; and the soldiers, 
seizing upon their leader, delivered him up, as the price of 
their own security, to the commanders of the papal troops, 
who executed him on the gallows as atraitor.t The fortresses 
of Majuolo and Sinigaglia were immediately surrendered ; but 
that of St. Leo, being well garrisoned, eh situated on a pre- 
cipitous rock, was deemed impregnable. After a siege of three 
months, its conquest was, however, accomplished by the con- 
trivance and exertions of a master-carpenter, who, having 
ascended by night the steepest part of the rock, and concealed 
himself by day under its projections and cavities, enabled the 
besiegers to fix their ladders, by means of which one hundred 
and fifty chosen men arrived early in the morning, at the sum- 
mit ; a part of whom, carrying six standards, having scaled the 
wills, the garrison, conceiving the place was stormed, abandoned 
its defence, and the gates were opened to the besiegers. 

The conquest of the whole state being thus accomplished, 
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Leo invested his nephew Lorenzo with the duchy of Urbino, 
and its dependent states of Pesaro and Sinigaglia ; and in 
order to give greater validity to the act of investiture, he caused 
it to be authenticated by the individual signatures of all the 
cardinals, excepting only Domencio Grimani, bishop of Urbino, 
who refused to concur in despoiling the duke of his domitions. 
Fearful, however, of having incurred the indignation of the 
pope, Grimani, a few days afterwards, prudently withdrew from 
Rome, and did not return until after the death of the pontiff. 

The exiled duke, thus deprived of his dominions, requested 
the pontiff that he would at least liberate him from his ecclesi- 
astical censures ; but Leo refused him even this consolation, 
although the duke entreated it ‘‘for the salvation of his soul.” 
Thus the man, who appears to have felt no remorse for the 
assassination of another, and that too a cardinal of the church, 
professed his anxiety in labouring under the displeasure of the 
pope ; and thus the pontiff, to whom the care of all Christendom 
was intrusted, after despoiling the object of his resentment of 
all his possessions in this world, refused to pardon him even in 
the next. 

Soon after the retreat of Maximilian, and the dispersion of 
his immense army, the duke of Bourbon relinquished the govern- 
ment of Milan, and that important trust was committed to Odet 
de Foix, Sieur de Lautrec, who had greatly distinguished him- 
self by his important services in Italy. The cities of Brescia 
and Verona yet retained their fidelity to the emperor, or rather, 
the inhabitants were kept in subjection by the powerful garri- 
sons of German and Spanish troops, by which they were 
defended. On the disgraceful return of the emperor elect to 
Vienna, the Venetians resolved to attempt the recovery of these 
important places. They increased the number of their troops, 
the chief direction of which was intrusted to Andrea Gritti, who 
was joined under the walls of Brescia by Lautrec, at the head 
of five hundred lances, and five thousand French infantry. 
After bombarding that city for several days with forty-eight 
pieces of heavy artillery, the French and Venetian generals 
compelled the besieged to a capitulation, by which it was 
agreed, that if effectual assistance did not arrive within eight 
days, they should surrender the place. The vigilance of the 
besiegers having prevented the approach of the expected suc- 
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cours, this city, on the day appointed, once more passed under 
the dominion of the Venetians, to the great joy of tho major 
part of its inhabitants. ° 

The attack of the united armies upon the city of Verona was 
not attended with equal success. Their forces were now indeed 
increased to twelve hundred men at arms, two thousand light 
horse, and twelve thousand foot. But the place was defended 
by Mare-Antonio Colonna, who, with the consent of the pope, 
had quitted his service for that of the emperor elect, and had 
garrisoned the place with a force little inferior to that of his 
enemies. So numerous a body within the walls, whilst it dis- 
couraged the besiegers from an immediate attack, suggested to 
them the expedient of reducing the place by famine. They, 
therefore, took their position before the city, the inhabitants of 
which endured with exemplary patience all the extremes of 
hunger, of oppression, andof misery. The besiegers, however, 
soon began to find that the inconveniences which they them- 
selves experienced from the want of supplies, were scarcely 
inferior to those of the besieged. After having been obliged 
to plunder and desolate for their support the surrounding 
country, they resolved at the expiration of two months, to at- 
tempt to storm the city. The artillery was therefore employed 
with unceasing activity ; the walls were frequently destroyed so 
as to admit of an assault ; the French and the Venetian troops 
emulated each other in the courage which they displayed on this 
occasion ; but the firmness and perseverance of Colonna resisted 
the shock. With incredible assiduity he repaired the breaches 
in the fortifications ; he repulsed the besiegers in many severe 
engagements ; and frequently, instead of waiting the approach 
of his enemies, led out his troops, and attacked them in their 
entrenchments. From the month of August to that of October, 
the fate of the city remained in suspense ; when information 
being received that a strong reinforcement was on its march 
from Trent, to the assistance of Colonna,* the besiegers suddenly 
broke up their camp, and retiring in separate bodies, relin- 
quished their undertaking. 

During these occurrences in Italy, negotiations had been car- 


* It was also rumoured that fifteen thousand Swiss, in the pay of the king 
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rying on among the European states, which, in the event, not 
only appeased these contests, but laid the foundation of 
that general tranquillity which soon afterwards ensued. 
The suspicions entertained by Frativis I. of the dispo- 
sitions of, Leo X. had received confirmation from many 
corturring circumstances ; nor tan it be doubted, that in 
his aversioti to the establishment of a French government in 
Italy, Leo was uniform and unalterable. This aversion had 
beeh increased by the conduct of the Fretich monarch, who, by 
depriving the pope of the sovereignty of Parma and Piacenza, 
had done him an injury which, from motives of good policy, he 
ought to hive avoided, and for which all his other concessions 
were hot considered by Leo as an equivalent. The papal troops, 
which, since the departure of Mate-Antonio Colotiha, had been 
intriisted to the cothmand of his neat relations Prospero and 
Mutio Colotitia, yet remained in the vieinity of the Milanese } 
whéncee, iti oder to prevent suspicion, they at length retreated to 
Modena. Here an interview took place betweett those com- 
manders and Girolaino Morone, which was conjectured to be for 
thé purpose of arranging the preliminaties for an attack upon 
sothé patt of the state of Milan. At the same time, Leo had 
setit as his legate to the Swiss cantons, Ennio, bishop of Ve- 
rill, for the purpose, as Francis rightly conjectured, of inducing 
theni to engage their services to his enemies. Under these 
impressions, the king manifested some hesitation in permitting 
the pope to receive tlie ettioluments arising from the tenths of 
the benefi¢és in France, as agreed on by the Concordat ; but 
afterwards, either suppressing his displeasure, ot being yet de- 
sirotis of obtainiti¢ the favour of the pontiff, he not only assented 
to this claim, but endeavoured to secure his friendship by other 
acts of kindness. He relinquished his pretensions to a revenue 
froni the states of Mirandola, Carpi, and Correggio, as lord pa- 
faiiviint of those places, dn beitg infortned that the pope had re- 
ceived then under his protection. He also affected to enter into 
thé views of the pope, with respect to his favourite object of an 
attack upon the infidels, and offered to equip a powerful arma- 
niétit if Marseilles, under the command of Pietro Navarro,* 
for the purpose of attacking the states of Barbary, whose cor- 
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saits infested the Mediterranean, atid who had probably 
increased the pious hatred of the pontiff by their sacrilegious 
attack upon his person. Well aware, however, that all attempts 
to reconcile the pontiff to the permanent éstablishment of the 
French in Italy might prove fruitless, he turned his views tu- 
wards another quarter, and determined to secure his Milanese 
possessions by accommodating his differences with the yoting 
king of Spain. The advantages to be derived to both parties 
from such a treaty were obvious. The accession of Charles to 
thé dominions of his ancestors was not unattended by difficulties, 
and in particular his Neapolitan dominions were yet subject to 
the rival claims of the house of Anjou and of the illegitimate 
branch of the house of Aragon. The basis of this negotiation 
was, therefore, the quieting and defending each other in the pos- 
sessions which thev respectively held in Italy. On’ the thit- 
teenth day of August, 1516, it was solemnly agreed at Noyon,* 
that the nee of amity concluded between the two monarchs 
at Paris, in the year 1514, should be renewed and corfirtied, 
and that they should assist each other as well in the defence of 
their respective territories on both sides the Alps; as in Atiy 
just conquest which either of them might undettaké. In order 
to ¢onfitmn this connexion, it was further concluded, that Franéis 
should give his daughter Lottisa, then only oné year of age, in 
matriage to Charles, at a stipulated period, and that on such 
matriagé, Charles should be invested with all the rights and 
pretensions of the faittily of Anjou to the crown of Naples: By 
the satn¢e treaty the rights of the family of D’Albret to the 
kingdom of Navarre, and the discordant intetests of the Véhe- 
tians and the emperor elect, were particularly attended to and 
arranged ; and a power was reserved for Maximilian to accede 
to the league at any time within the spate of two months. The 
pope was partictlarly named as the ally of both parties ; but 
this was well understood to be merely in respect of his dignity, 
and not tndet any expectation that he was likely to assent to 
the treaty. 

No sooner was Leo apprised of these negotiatiotis, thah he 
etnployed all his art and all his influence to prevent the Spanish 
monarch from acceding to the terms proposed to him ; but find- 
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ing that his interference for this purpose was not likely to avail, 
he resolved to counteract, if possible, the effects of this treaty, 
by another alliance, equally formidable. To this end he pre- 
vailed on the king of England, and the emperor elect, to unite 
with him in a league, to which he had also the address to pre- 
vail on the Spanish monarch to accede. But although Leo had 
been the original promoter of this measure, he declined being 
nominated as an ostensible party, and requested that power 
might be reserved to him to join in it at a future time. By 
this treaty, which was concluded at London on the twenty-ninth 
day of October, 1516,* the emperor elect, and the kings of 
England and of Spain, agreed to defend each other against any 
power that should attack their respective states ; and the con- 
tingency of each party was settled at five thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot. It was further stipulated that all poten- 
tates and states, that might be desirous of entering into the 
league, should be admitted ; and as the confederates acknow- 
ledged they had reason to expect that the pope would become a 
party, they declared him principal and chief of the league. 
Such were the avowed and ostensible objects of this alliance ; 
but, by a separate article, it was further agreed, that endea- 
vours should be used for disengaging such of the Swiss cantons 
as were in alliance with France, from the interests of that crown ; 
and it was also settled what amount each of the allies should 
pay towards the pensions which should be distributed among 
the Swiss, as well to the public as to private persons.” The 
consequences which Leo expected from this formidable combina- 
tion were, however, frustrated by the instability or duplicity of 
the emperor elect ; who at the same instant that he was nego- 
tiating the treaty of London, availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded him of becoming a party to that of Noyon, which was 
intended as a definitive arrangement of the affairs of Italy. In 
consequence of this treaty the city of Verona was again surren- 
dered to the Venetians. A further agreement was soon after- 
wards concluded between the Venetian senate and the emperor 
elect, which terminated for a time the other objects of their dis- 
pute. On the twenty-ninth day of November, in the same year, 
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Francis I. concluded the memorable treaty of Fribourg with the 
Swiss cantons, known by the name of the perpetual alliance, 
which has been the foundation of the close connexion that has 
since subsisted between the two countries.* By these alliances 
the peace of Europe was guaranteed by its most powerful sove- 
reigns ; and Leo was compelled to be a reluctant spectator of 
that tranquillity which he had certainly, on this occasion, done 
all in his power to prevent. 

It would, however, be unjust to the character of the pontiff 
to conclude that he was averse to the repose of Italy. On the 
contrary, there was, perhaps, no object that he had more at 
heart ; but this repose he conceived to be ill-secured whilst 
the northern and southern states of that country were held by 
two powerful foreign potentates, whose dissensions or whose 
closer alliance might equally prove fatal to the rest. This, 
therefore, was not such a peace as Leo wished to see effected ; 
and if he did not manifest his open disapprobation, it was only 
because he was for the present precluded from all means of 
interrupting it with any hopes of success. Nor can it be 
denied, that in this respect he manifested a regard for the 
true interests of his country, and a degree of political sagacity 
which does credit to his discernment; subsequent events 
haying sufficiently demonstrated, that the apprehensions of the 
pontiff for the safety and repose of Italy were too well 
founded ; that country having, soon after his death, exhibited 
scenes of contention and of carnage between the rival monarchs 
of France and of Spain, yet more horrible than any that had 
before occurred ; and the city of Rome itself having become 
the prey of a horde of Christian barbarians, who sacked it, 
with circumstances of ferocious cruelty scarcely to be paralleled 
in the history of mankind.t 

One of the immediate consequences of the general pacifica- 
tion was the disbanding of a great number of the Italian 
Condottiert ; who, being now out of employment, were ready to 
engage in any enterprise which might afford them emolument 
or support. Availing himself of this circumstance, and of the 
pecuniary aid of his father-in-law the marquis of Mantua, the 
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exiled duke of Urbino had bugun to collect a military force, 
for the purpose of attempting the recovery of his dominions.* 
In the month of January, 1517, he assembled his troops, 
which then amounted to five thousand Spanish infantry, most 
of whom had been employed in the defence of Verona, three 
thousand Italian stipendiaries, and fifteen hundred horse, eom- 
manded by Federigo Gonzago, lord of Bozzolo, who avowed a 
mortal enmity to Lorenzo de’ Medici, on account of a personal 
affront which he had receiyed from him, With this army the 
exiled duke began his march ; having, as a justification of his 
conduct, addressed a letter to the college of cardinals, in 
which he declares himself a faithful and obedient son of the 
church ; complains of the unexampled severity with which he 
had been treated ; asserts that he had not only been pursued 
with all the violence of ecclesiastical censures, but that his 
life had been frequently attempted, both by poison and by 
force ; and disavows any intention of disturbing the states of 
the church further than might be necessary to the recovery of 
his just rights. He then took the route of Romagna, and 
arriving at Cesena, passed the river Savio under the walls of 
that place, without interruption from Lorenzo de’ Medici, who 
was then with a considerable force within the city. The 
rapidity of his movements anticipated the vigilance of the 
papal commanders. A few fortresses of little importance, 
which had opposed his progress, were stormed, and the garri- 
sons treated with great severity. Arriving in his own domi- 
nions, he found his capital defended only by a small body of 
troops, which was instantly put to flight, and in the space 
of a few weeks the duke, without a single engagement of 
any importance, found himself as suddenly restored to his 
authority as he had been, a short time before, deprived of it. 
This unexpected reverse of fortune was a cause of inex- 
pressible chagrin to the pope, not only on account of the loss 
of a territory which he had considered as effectually secured 
to his family, but as it indicated a hostile disposition on the 
part of those sovereigns whose commanders and troops had 
engaged in the service of the duke. On this account he 
warmly remonstrated with the ambassador of the French 
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monarch on the conduct of Lautree, who had permitted Fed- 
erigo da Bozzolo, one of his stipendiaries, to enter into the 
service of the duke. He also complained to the emperor 
elect, Maximilian, and to the young monarch of Spain, that 
their troops had been engaged in opposition to the cause of the 
church, which he strongly insinuated would not have been 
done without their privity and assent. Not satisfied, however, 
with these remonstrances, he resorted to his pontifical autho- 
rity, and issued his briefs, requiring the assistance of all the 
princes of Christendom against a rebel and a traitor, who had 
not only opposed himself in open arms against his paramount 
lord, but had thrown off all reverence to the holy see.* These 
representations were not without their effect. The friendship 
of a pontiff, who by his talents and vigilance, no less than by 
his high office, had obtained so considerable an influcnce in the 
affairs of Europe, was, without long hesitation, preferred to the 
disinterested task of vindicating the rights of a petty sove- 
reign, whose conduct had on several occasions undoubtedly 
given just cause for reprehension. The Spanish king not only 
exculpated himself from all share in the transaction, but im- 
mediately admonished his subjects to quit the service of the 
duke of Urbino. He also directed the count of Potenza to 
proceed from Naples with four hundred lances to the aid of the 
pope, and as a proof of the sincerity of his intentions, he 
deprived the duke of Urbino of the ducal territory of Sora, 
which had been purchased by his father within the kingdom 
of Naples. Francis I., although justly suspicious of the inten- 
tions of the pontiff, sent also to his assistance a body of three 
hundred lances ; but this reinforcement was accompanied by 
many complaints of the non-observance by the pope of the 
treaty concluded between him and the king of Bologna. The 
unjustifiable severity exercised by Leo against the exiled duke 
of Urbino, and particularly his cruelty, in depriving both the 
dowager duchess and the wife of the reigning duke of the reve- 
nues appointed for their support, had also been warmly animad- 
verted on by the duchess of Angouléme, mother of the French 
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monarch, who possessed great influence with her son, and 
resented with commendable spirit the injury done to those of 
her own sex. Leo, being privately informed of this circum- 
stance, and conscious that he had given just occasion for 
complaint, hesitated whether it would be prudent to accept the 
assistance offered to him by the king. These difficulties were 
not, however, of long continuance. In complying with the 
request of the pope, by giving to his cause the credit of his 
name, and the assistance of his arms, Francis proposed that 
a new confederation should be entered into between them, by 
which they should reciprocally bind themselves to the defence 
of eacb other’s dominions, and to the advance, for that 
purpose, if it should appear necessary, of a monthly sum of 
twelve thousand ducats. The Florentines were also included 
as auxiliaries in the league, and Lorenzo de’ Medici was 
expressly recognised as duke of Urbino.” The king 
further consented to assist the pope, whenever he was re- 
quired, against the vassals and feudatories of the church ; 
but the pontiff engaged by a separate brief not to require the 
aid of the French monarch against the duke of Ferrara. On 
this occasion Francis again insisted with great earnestness on 
the restitution of Modena and Reggio to the duke of Ferrara ; 
but the pope sought to evade the discussion, under the pretext 
that it was not a proper time to make such a request, when he 
was engaged in a dangerous contest with another of the vassals 
of the church. Such, however, was the perseverance of the 
king, that Leo at length consented, by a written engagement, 
to restore those places to the duke at the expiration of the term 
of seven months; a promise which there is too much reason to 
believe he never intended to perform, although conceded to the 
importunity of the king; relying on the change of circum- 
stances which might arise within that period for a sufficient 
reason to justify him in the breach of it.* 

During this negotiation, Leo had used his utmost efforts to 
increase the forces under the command of his nephew, Lorenzo ; 
which soon amounted to one thousand men at arms, fifteen 
hundred light horse, and eighteen thousand infantry, composed 
of an heterogeneous assemblage of Gascons, Germans, Swiss, 
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Spaniards, and Italiaps,* the immediate command of which, 
under the direction of Lorenzo, was intrusted to Renzo da Ceri. 
Of this force a considerable part was concentrated at Pesaro ; 
but at the time when hostilities were expected to commence, a 
herald arrived at Pesaro, to demand a safe-conduct for two per- 
sons who were authorised by the duke of Urbino to impart a 
message to Lorenzo de’ Medici. The necessary credentials 
were accordingly given, when Suares di Lione, a Spanish officer, 
and Oratio Florida, secretary to the duke, were introduced in a 
public audience ; but instead of announcing any proposition of 
submission or accommodation, as was probably expected from 
them, the secretary read aloud a challenge from the duke, 
addressed to Lorenzo ; by which he proposed, that in order to 
prevent the effusion of blood and the calamities of a protracted 
warfare, the contending parties should terminate the contest by 
an equal number of soldiers on each side, such number to be at 
the choice of Lorenzo ; from four, to four thousand ; concluding 
with an offer to Lorenzo, in case he preferred it, to meet him 
at a time and place to be appointed for that purpose, and to 
decide their differences by single combat.t 

The only reply which Lorenzo made to this message, which 
he affected to consider as a personal affront, was to commit the 
bearers of it to prison.* In a few days, however, he liberated 
the Spaniard ; but he sent the secretary of the duke to Rome, 
for the purpose of being examined respecting the measures and 
intentions of his master, and particularly as to the persons who 
had stimulated and abetted him in the prosecution of the war. 
To the indelible reproach of the pope and his advisers, the use 
of torture was resorted to, for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation from a person who had relied on the express sanction 
of a safe-conduct ; but the result of this atrocious act is said to 
have served only to confirm the pope in the suspicions which he 
already entertained of the hostile disposition of the French 
monarch.** 

The opposing armies now took the field, that of the duse 
being inferior in number to that of his adversaries. After 
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several movements and partial contests on the banks of the river 
Metro, in the vicinity of Fossombrone, in which the celebrated 
commander, Giovanni de’ Medici, then very young, gave an 
earnest of those military talents which he afterwards more fully 
displayed,” the armies arrived within a mile of each other near 
Monte Baroccio. A decisive conflict now seemed inevitable, but 
Lorenzo lost a favourable opportunity of bringing his adversaries 
to an engagement, and suffered them to withdraw from a situa- 
tion of acknowledged danger, into a place where they might 
either accept or decline the combat. Instead of appealing to 
arms, the duke of Urbino had recourse to a stratagem for cre- 
ating dissensions among his adversaries, and particularly for 
detaching the Gascons from the service of Lorenzo. To this 
end he transmitted to their commanders certain letters, said to 
have been found in the apartments of the secretary of Lorenzo 
at Saltara, which place had been occupied by the duke imme- 
diately after the departure of the papal troops. By these letters 
it appeared that the pope had complained of the extravagant 
expense of supporting his auxiliaries, and had expressed his 
wishes that they would return to France. Hence a eonsider- 
able ferment arose in the army, which, combining with the dis- 
advantages of their situation, the difficulty of obtaining provi- 
sions, and perhaps the reluctance of the commanders to hazard 
an engagement, induced them to change their position, and to 
retire, in the presence of an inferior force, into the Vicariato. 
After attacking the castle of 8. Costanza, which was carried 
by storm, and delivered up to be plundered by the Gascons, the 
papal troops encamped before Mondolfo, the strongest fortress 
in that district. Here an event occurred which had nearly 
proved fatal to one of the leaders. On planting the artillery 
for the attack of the place, it appeared that the engineers of 
the papal army, either through ignorance or negligence, had 
chosen such a station as exposed the soldiery to the fire of the 
garrison, in consequence of which one of the captains and seye- 
ral other men were killed. Exasperated at this misconduct, 
Lorenzo hastened to the spot, contrary to the earnest remon- 
strances of his officers ; where, after having with great labour 
and perseverance provided for the defence of his followers, he 
was, when retiring, struck by a ball from the garrison, which 
wounded him on the back part of his head, and not only ren- 
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dered him incapable for some time of further exertion, but 
greatly endangered his life.*” 

On the arrival of this information at Rome, Leo instantly 
despatched the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici to take upon him the 
chief command of the papal army. On his arrival he found it 
in a state of the utmost disorder. The private disputes and 
personal quarrels of the soldiers of different nations had been 
espoused by their respective commanders, and’ the Germans, 
Spaniards, and Italians, instead of opposing the enemy, had 
armed against each other ; in consequence of which several 
affrays had taken place, in which some of the parties had lost 
their lives. The first measure adopted by the papal legate, was 
to divide the troops of each nation from those of the others, 
and to order them into separate cantonments. This task, 
although highly proper, was not carried into effect without 
considerable personal danger to the cardinal, and gave such 
dissatisfaction, that several considerable bodies of troops quitted 
the service of the pontiff, and repaired to the standard of the 
duke of Urbino. If, at this juncture, the duke had hastened 
to the attack of his adversaries, he would in all probability have 
obtained an easy and decisive victory ; but, if we may judge of the 
intention of the commanders from a general view of the contest, 
it seems to have been equally the policy of both these rivals to 
decline an engagement, and rather to circumvent each other by 
deceit, than to trust to the open decision of arms. Instead of 
opposing his enemies in the field, the duke of Urbino marched 
towards Perugia, leaving his own territories exposed to the 
ravages of his adversaries. Having obtained the surrender of 
this place through the treachery or cowardice of Gian-Paolo 
Baglioni, the Florentine commandant, he began to threaten the 
states of Tuscany ; but on receiving information of the progress 
of the papal troops in Urbino, he changed his purpose, and 
hastened to the defence of his capital. After an unsuccess- 
ful attack on the fortress of Pesaro, he again returned towards 
the Florentine state, and attempted to carry by storm the 
citadel of Anghiari; but being repulsed by the courage of 
the garrison rather than by the strength of the place, 
he withdrew his troops under the Apennines between Borgo 
and Castello, uncertain what course he should next pursue, 
and exhausted with the expense of a contest, which by one 
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great effort he might have terminated both to his honour and 
advantage. 

In the hopeless situation to which the duke was reduced, 
surrounded by an army clamorous for subsistence, and appre- 
hensive at every moment of being betrayed into the hands of 
his enemies, he consented, at length, to listen to terms of 
accommodation. The negotiation was, however, entered into 
on his part under the most unfavourable auspices. The 
sovereigns of Spain and of France had seen with mutual 
jealousy the commanders and troops of each other employed as 
auxiliaries in the war, and began to entertain apprehensions 
that the continuance of this contest might endanger the 
possessions which they respectively held in Italy. The remon- 
strances of the pope to those monarchs, to recall their subjects 
from the service of the duke of Urbino, were also urged with a 
degree of earnestness that could no longer be resisted without 
giving open cause of offence, and Don Ugo de Moncada, viceroy 
of Naples, was directed to mediate between the contending 
parties. His efforts to this effect were seconded by those of 
the French commander L’Esci, and as the duke appeared 
unwilling to submit to the terms proposed, orders were imme- 
diately given to the French and Spanish troops, then in his 
service, to quit his standard, and to repair to that of their 
respective sovereigns. Under these circumstances, the duke 
was required to relinquish his dominions, and accept from the 
pope a compensation for his claims; but although he was 
compelled to assent to the former, he rejected the latter with 
becoming spirit, as a measure that would be subversive of his 
rights. He stipulated, however, that he and his followers 
should, on his relinquishing his territories to the pope, be freed 
from all ecclesiastical censures ; that his subjects should not be 
liable to punishment on account of their adherence to him; that 
the dowager duchess, and his own wife, should be allowed to 
enjoy their possessions in the state of Urbino, and that he 
should be at liberty to remove all his furniture, arms, and 
personal effects, among which, it was expressly agreed, there 
should be included the celebrated library collected by his 
grandfather Federigo, duke of Urbino. With these terms the 
pope did not hesitate to comply, and the duke having been 
allowed to repair to Urbino for the purpose of carrying into 
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execution the articles agreed to in his favour, there assented to 
the treaty.» On the same day he quitted the city under an 
escort of French cavalry, and passing through Cento, again took 
up his residence with his father-in-law, the marquis of Mantua, 
‘to enjoy,”’ says his biographer Leoni, “‘ the admiration and 
applause of mankind, and the reward of his labours. Thus,” 
continues the same writer, “did Leo, after a contest of eight 
months, terminate the war of Urbino, with the expense of a 
million of crowns, which it was said throughout Italy had only 
purchased for him disgrace and insult to his soldiers, his states, 
and his commanders ; and with the acquisition of the duchy of 
Urbino, lost indeed by the trial of arms, but obtained by the 
influence of his authority.’” Without wholly agreeing with this 
author in his commendations of the conduct and character of 
the exiled duke, it must be confessed that the motives of the 
pope in this undertaking were as culpable as the conduct of 
his commanders was disgraceful ; whilst the enormous ex- 
penses which he incurred exhausted his treasury, and induced 
him to resort to those measures for replenishing it which were 
shortly afterwards productive of such disastrous consequences to 
the Roman church, 

During the war of Urbino, an alarming conspiracy was dis- 
covered at Rome, the object of which was to destroy the pope 
by poison ; and if the name of religion had not been already 
sufficiently prostituted, the Christian world might have shud- 
dered to hear that the authors of this crime were found among 
the members of the sacred college. The chief instigator of 
this attempt was the cardinal Alfonso Petrucci, the brother of 
Borghese Petrucci, who had lately been deprived of his autho- 
rity in Siena, and expelled from that place by the interference 
of the pope. This total subversion of the dignity and fortunes 
of his family, which had been accompanied with the confisca- 
tion of his own hereditary revenues, sunk deep into the mind of 
the cardinal. He considered the conduct of the pope in this 
transaction as in itself highly oppressive and unjust ; but when 
he compared it with the services rendered by his father Pan- 
dolfo to the family of the Medici, as well on their restoration 
to Florence as on other important occasions, and recollected 
the very active part which he had himself taken, with the rest 
of the younger cardinals, in raising the pope to his high 
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dignity, his resentment rose to such a degree as could not be 
restrained either by the sense of guilt or the fear of punish- 
ment. In the first paroxysms of his anger he determined to 
assassinate the pope with his own hand ; but from this he was 
deterred by the difficulty of effecting his purpose, rather than 
by the horror of such a crime, or the scandal that must have 
arisen to the church from the murder of a pope by the hands 
of a cardinal.* Changing, therefore, his means, but not his 
object, he resolved to destroy the pope by poison, for which pur- 
pose he engaged, as the partner of his guilt, Battista da Vercelli, 
a celebrated practitioner of surgery at Rome. The manner in 
which this was to be accomplished was agreed upon.t During 
the absence of the surgeon who usually attended the pope, on 
account of a dangerous and painful complaint, with which he 
had long been afflicted, Battista was introduced to him as a 
person of superior skill; and if Leo had not, by a fortunate 
delicacy, and contrary to the entreaties of his attendants, 
refused to discover his complaint to a stranger, it was intended 
to have mingled the ingredients of poison in the medicaments 
to be applied. The impatience of Petrucci could not, however, 
brook delay, but frequently and involuntarily burst forth in 
complaints against the ingratitude of the pontiff, and in expres- 
sions of enmity and revenge. This conduct soon attracted 
notice, and Petrucci, being aware of the danger which he had 
incurred by his imprudence, thought it expedient to retire for 
a short time from Rome. He did not, however, relinquish his 
project, which he had communicated to his secretary, Antonio 
Nino, who was to accelerate its execution in his absence, and 
with whom he maintained a frequent interchange of letters. 
Some of these being intercepted, sufficiently disclosed the 
criminal nature of the correspondence ; and Leo, under the 
pretext of consulting with Petrucci on the arrangement of his 
family concerns, required his presence in Rome. Conscious of 
his guilt, Petrucci manifested some reluctance in complying 
with this request, but Leo removed his apprehensions by grant- 
ing him a safe-conduct, at the same time undertaking, by his 
solemn promise to the Spanish ambassador, not to violate his 
own act. Confiding in assurances so solemnly sanctioned, 
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Petrucci instantly repaired to Rome. On his arrival he was 
introduced, in-company with the cardinal Bandinello de’ Sauli, 
into the chamber of the pope, where they were both secured by 
the guards, and committed prisoners to the castle of S. Angelo. 
Against these proceedings the Spanish ambassador loudly 
remonstrated, asserting, that as he had pledged his faith for 
the safety of Petrucci, it must be considered as the engage- 
ment of his sovereign.* Leo was not wanting in arguments to 
justify his conduct. He alleged in reply, that no instrument 
of safe-conduct, however full and explicit, could be allowed to 
avail a person who had conspired against the life of the supreme 
pontiff, unless the crime was therein expressly mentioned. He 
contended that the same rule was applicable to the crime of 
murder by poison; a species of guilt abhorred by all laws, 
human and divine. By evasions of this nature the pontiff did 
not scruple to violate that good faith, of which he ought to 
have been the first person to set an example, and condescended 
to use against his adversary the same treachery which had been 
employed against himself. The measures thus adopted Leo 
communicated by official letters to the other European poten- 
tates, well knowing that great interest would be made by the 
cardinals to screen their offending brethren from a punishment 
which would reflect disgrace on the whole college.t 

The surgeon Battista, who had retired to Florence, was soon 
afterwards apprehended and sent to Rome. Another person 
named Pocointesta, who had long served the family of Petrucci 
in a military capacity, was also taken into custody ; and the 
delinquents were rigorously examined by the procurator-fiscal, 
Mario Perusco. From the confessions of these wretched men, 
the guilt of Petrucci was apparent, and there was also great 
reason to suspect, that not only the cardinal de’ Sauli, but 
several other members of the college, had been privy to his 
designs. Leo, therefore, resolved to call a meeting of the 
cardinals in full consistory, to inform them of the reasons of his 
conduct, and to obtain, if possible, a public confession from such 
of them as he suspected to be implicated in the crime. 

Before the day arrived for this assembly, which had been 
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fixed for the twenty-second of May, Leo became so greatly 
alarmed at the extent to which the conspiracy had been carried 
among the cardinals, that he durst not trust himself in the 
midst of them. He determined, however, to secure the person 
of Raffaello Riario, cardinal of S. Georgio, who since the time 
of the memorable conspiracy of the Pazzi, in which he had 
acted a principal, though perhaps an involuntary part, had now 
sat in the college nearly forty years, and from his great wealth 
and splendid manner of life, was considered as the principal 
person in the college. The particulars of his arrest, and of 
the dismission of the other cardinals from the consistory, are 
minutely related by Paris de Grassis, and may give a sufficient 
idea of the personal conduct of the pontiff on this trying occa- 
sion.* ‘* The consistory being assembled, the pope sent for the 
cardinal of Ancona, who continued with him about an hour. 
As we were surprised at this long interview,” says this vigilant 
master of the ceremonies, ‘‘I looked through an opening of 
the door, and perceived in the chamber of the pope the captain 
of the palace, and two of the guards under arms. I was appre- 
hensive of some untoward circumstance ; but I remained silent. 
Seeing, however, the cardinals 8. Georgio and Farnese enter 
the pope’s chamber with great cheerfulness, I concluded that 
the pope had called them to consult with him respecting a pro- 
motion of cardinals, of which he had spoken in the morning ; 
but scarcely had the cardinal 8. Georgio entered, than the 
pope, who commonly walked very deliberately between two of 
his chamberlains, hastened out of the room with great precipi- 
tation, and, shutting the door, left the cardinal S. Georgio 
with the guards. Greatly astonished at his haste, I inquired 
from the pope the reason of it, and asked whether he meant to 
enter the consistory without his stole. We arrayed him with 
the stole. He was pale and much agitated. He then ordered 
me, in a more positive tone than usual, to send all the cardinals 
from the consistory, and afterwards, with a still louder voice, 
to shut up the consistorial chamber. I obeyed; and no longer 
entertained a doubt that the cardinal S. Georgio was arrested. 
The other attendants and myself then began to form conjectures 
as to the cause of these proceedings ; but the pope soon after- 
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wards explained them himself, by informing us that the two 
cardinals in prison had declared that the cardinal 8. Georgio 
was their accomplice; that they had agreed to poison the 
pope, and nominate that cardinal as his successor. We could. 
scarcely believe that the cardinal S. Georgio, whose pru- 
dence and abilities were so well known, could have engaged in 
such a plot; or, if he had been guilty, that he would not have 
made his escape. We were therefore inclined to think that 
this accusation was made by the pope as a pretext to revenge 
himself for former injuries. However this may be, all that 
the other cardinals could obtain was, that he should not be 
sent to the castle of S. Angelo, but should remain under 
arrest at the palace. A few days afterwards he was, however, 
ordered into closer custody.’’ 

On the eighth day of June the pope again assembled the 
cardinals ; and after bitterly complaining that his life should 
haye been so cruelly and insidiously attempted, by those who, 
haying been raised to such high dignity, and who, being the 
principal members of the apostolic see, were bound beyond all 
others to defend him ; and after lamenting that the kindness 
and liberality which he had uniformly shown to every individual 
of the sacred college, even toa degree which had been imputed 
to him as a weakness, had met with so ungrateful a return,* 
he proceeded to inform them that two others of their members 
were concerned in the conspiracy, and called upon the guilty 
to make their peace by a prompt confession, threatening that 
otherwise he would immediately order them into custody. By 
the advice of three of the cardinals, Remolini, Accolti, and 
Farnese,t each cardinal was called upon to answer, on oath, 
the interrogatory whether they were guilty. When the ques- 
tion was put to Francesco Soderini, cardinal of Volterra, he 
denied the fact ; but upon further admonition he fell prostrate, 
and with many tears acknowledged his offence, yielding his 
life to the discretion of the pontiff. Leo then observed, that 
there was yet another concealed traitor, when the three cardi- 
nals before mentioned, turning to Adrian di Corneto, cardinal 
of §. Crisogono, advised him in like manner to humble him- 
self. With great reluctance he too confessed his guilt. It 
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was then determined that the penitent cardinals, after paying 
a heavy fine, should be restored to favour. This fine was 
settled at twenty-five thousand ducats ;* but when they had 
raised that sum by joint contributions, Leo insisted that it was 
intended they should each pay that amount, whereupon they 
availed themselves of the earliest opportunity to effect their 
escape from the city. The cardinal of Volterra retired to 
Fondi, where he remained under the protection of Prospero 
Colonna, until the death of the pontiff; but what became of 
Adrian is wholly unknown, no tidings having been received of 
him after his flight from Rome.” é 

The painful task of punishing the authors and principal pro- 
moters of this conspiracy yet remained, and seems to have 
affected the pontiff with real concern. Of the guilt of the car- 
dinals Petrucci and de’ Sauli no doubt was entertained ; yet 
the conduct of the latter excited general surprise ; as he had 
shared in an eminent degree the favour and liberality of the 
pontiff, which he had secured by the elegance of his manners 
and conversation, insomuch as to have been the frequent com- 
panion of the pontiff in his hours of leisure and relaxation. It 
was, however, conjectured, that the prosperity which he thus 
enjoyed, had only served to excite in him those ambitious ex- 
pectations which no reasonable kindness could gratify, and that 
he resented the preference shown by the pope to the cardinal 
Giulio, in conferring upon him the episcopal see of Marseilles.t 
Whatever was the cause of his animosity, it was sufficiently 
apparent, as well from written documents, as the evidence of 
the surgeon Battista, that he had taken an active part in the 
machinations of Petrucci, and had supplied him with money for 
carrying them into effect. During his examination he is said 
to have hesitated, trembled, contradicted himself, and given 
evident symptoms of his guilt ; whilst Petrucci, almost frantic 
with rage, poured out his execrations against the pontiff; but 
little reliance is to be placed on the conduct of persons examined 
under the immediate terrors of the rack, where hardened intre- 
pidity may be mistaken for innocence, and the natural dread of 
corporal sufferings for the struggling of conscious guilt. 
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On the day of Pentecost, Leo having again assembled ‘the 
cardinals, addressed them in a long and pathetic oration, in 
which he intimated, that although he might legally and pro- 
perly have proceeded to degrade and punish the guilty, yet 
he had determined to pardon them. The cardinals prescnt 
acknowledged his clemency towards their offending brethren, 
whereupon Leo was melted into tears. He then went to attend 
the celebration of mass, after which his dispositions and inten- 
tions seemed to be astonishingly changed, and it was thought 
that he had been instigated to convert the punishment of the 
offenders into a source of gain. On the twentieth day of June 
he proceeded to degrade the cardinals Petrucci and de’ Sauli, 
and also the cardinal Riario, from their dignities, and to deprive 
them of their goods and ecclesiastical preferments ; after which, 
to the terror and astonishment of all the members of the sacred 
college, he delivered them over to the secular power. During 
this meeting of the consistory, which continued thirteen hours, 
great dissensions and tumults arose, as well between the pope 
and some of the cardinals, as among the cardinals themselves, 
of whom only twelve were present, being all who then remained 
in the city. The sentence of deprivation was read by Pietro 
Bembo.* On the following night Petrucci was strangled in 
prison.” The subordinate instruments of this treachery, Bat- 
tista da Vercelli and Antonio Nino, were also sentenced to 
death, and after suffering excruciating torments, were finally 
strangled, and their bodies quartered.t The life of the cardinal 
de’ Sauli was spared on the entreaty of Francesc¢o Cibo, the 
brother-in-law of the pontiff ;* and although he was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, yet he was soon afterwards liberated 
on payment of a sum of money, and making an humble sub- 
mission, which the pope received in a most ungracious manner, 
and answered by a severeremonstrance. As the cardinal died 
in the ensuing year, it was insinuated that he perished by a 
slow poison administered to him whilst in custody, by the order 
of the pontiff; an accusation which has no foundation, but in 
the horrible frequency with which crimes of this nature were 
then resorted to, and in the idea, that as the pope had always 
treated the cardinal with distinguished kindness, he could not 
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forgive the injury meditated against him. The cardinal of 
S. Georgio experienced greater lenity ; and although he had beer. 
included in the degree of deprivation, was, on the payment of a 
certain sum, and without any apology, immediately restored to 
all his ecclesiastical functions, except the power of voting in the 
college ; which incapacity was also removed before the expira- 
tion of a year. On the reconciliation between them, Leo used 
expressions of particular kindness and respect ; solemnly assur- 
ing him, that whatever offences the cardinal had committed 
against him, he had wholly pardoned and obliterated from his 
mind. Riario, however, either humiliated by this transaction, 
or not confiding in the assurances of the pontiff, soon afterwards 
quitted the city of Rome, where he had so long resided in the 
greatest splendour and respectability, and took up his residence 
at Naples, where he terminated his days in the month of July, 
1520. 

This extraordinary transaction, in which so great a propor- 
tion of the members of the sacred college conspired against the 
life of the supreme pontiff, gave rise to much discussion and 
great diversity of opinion,” The motives of Petrucci were 
indeed sufficiently obvious, and his guilt was universally 
admitted ; but the reasons which actuated the other cardinals, 
who were regarded as his confederates, are not so apparent, 
and it is highly probable that the crime of some of them merely 
consisted in their not having revealed to the pope those expres- 
sions of: resentment which Petrucci had uttered in their pre- 
sence. By some it was supposed that the duke of Urbino, 
who had already attempted by his letters to interest the college 
of cardinals in his favour, had prevailed on a part of its mem- 
bers to engage in this hazardous attempt; whilst others did 
not hesitate to represent it as merely a contrivance of the pon- 
tiff to extort large sums of money from the richer cardinals ; but 
to the last supposition the confession of several of the delin- 
quents in open consistory is a sufficient answer. Upon strict 
grounds of positive law the execution of Petrucci may perhaps 
be justified ; almost all countries having concurred in punish- 
ing a projected attempt against the life of the sovereign, in the 
same manner as if the crime had been actually committed ; but 
the shameful violation of every principle of humanity, exempli- 
fied in the execution of the subordinate instruments of his guilt, 
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can never be sufticiently execrated. Are such punishments 
intended as a retribution for the crime? Justice then degene- 
rates intorevenge. Are they for the purpose of deterring others 
from like offences ? Care should then be taken not to render the 
offenders objects of compassion, and to prevent that re-action 
of opinion which loses the guilt of the criminal in the cruelty 
of the judge. Are they intended to correct the excesses and 
to improve the morals of a people? How can this be effected 
by spectacles that outrage humanity, and which, by their repe- 
tition, steel the heart against all those sentiments by which the 
individual and general safety of mankind are secured, much more 
effectually than by gibbets and halters, racks and chains.* 

In punishing the authors and abettors of this insidious 
attempt against his life, Leo was well aware that he had created 
new enemies among their friends and supporters, whose resent- 
ment was not to be disregarded ; nor had he observed without 
alarm the conduct of the other members of the college, almost 
all of whom had interested themselves with great warmth in 
behalf of their guilty brethren. He therefore took additional 
precautions for his safety, and was usually surrounded by his 
guards, who attended him even during the celebration of divine 
service ; not to protect him against a foreign enemy, but to 
secure the chief of the Christian church against the more danger- 
ous attempts of the members of the sacred college. In this 
disgraceful and melancholy state of the Roman see, Leo had 
recourse to an expedient on which he had for some time medi- 
tated, and which, ina great degree, relieved him from his 
apprehensions. In one day he created an additional number of 
thirty-one cardinals. Among these were several of his relations 
and friends, some of whom had not yet obtained -the habit of 
prelacy; a circumstance which gave rise to no small dissatisfac- 
tion amongst the more rigid disciplinarians of the Roman see. 
On the whole, however, it must be acknowledged, that in point 
of talents, rank, experience, and learning, the persons now called 
to support the dignity of the Christian church, were not sur- 
passed by any of those who had of late enjoyed that honour. 
Of these, one of the most distinguished by the solidity of his 
judgment, the extent of his acquirements, and the sanctity of 
his life, was Egidio of Viterbo, principal of the order of -Au- 
gustines, who had long lived on terms of familiarity with the 
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pontiff. Of the elegance of his taste he had in his youth given 
a sufficient specimen in his poetical writings; but his riper years 
had been devoted to more serious studies; and Leo, who had 
long consulted him in matters of the first importance, availed 
himself greatly of his advice in selecting the other persons on 
whom it might be proper to confer this high dignity. The prin- 
cipal of the Dominicans, Tomaso de Vio, and of the Francis- 
cans, Cristoforo Numalio, were also at the same time received 
into the college ; and although this might be attributed to the 
wish of the pope to avoid the appearance of partiality to the 
Augustines, by the choice made of Egidio, yet it is acknow- 
ledged that they were men whose personal merits well entitled 
them to this distinction ; and the former of them, who from the 
place of his birth was denominated the cardinal of Gaeta, or 
Cajetanus, soon afterwards acted an important part in the reli- 
gious controversies which agitated the Christian world. An- 
other distinguished person now elected into the college, was 
Lorenzo Campeggio of Bologna, who had already served the pon- 
tiff on several important embassies, and who was afterwards 
appointed legate to England, to decide, in conjunction with 
Wolsey, the great question of divorce between Henry VIII. and 
Catharine of Aragon ; where he obtained, by the favour of that 
monarch, the episcopal see of Salisbury.* Among those whom 
Leo selected from his personal knowledge of their virtues and 
their acquirements, may also be enumerated Giovanni Picolo- 
mini, archbishop of Siena, a near relation of the pontiffs Pius IT. 
and Pius III.; Niccolo Pandolfini of Florence ; Alessandro Ce- 
sarini, bishop of Pistoja; Giovanni Domenico de’ Cupi, and 
Andrea della Valle, both distinguished citizens of Rome ; and 
Domenico Jacobatio, author of the celebrated treatise on the 
councils of the church, which is usually annexed to the general 
collection of those proceedings. Nor did Leo on this occasion 
forget his own relations, many of whom had long anxiously 
looked up to him for preferment, nor those stedfast friends, to 
whom, in the course of his eventful life, he had been so highly 
indebted. Among the former were Niccolo Ridolfi, Giovanni 
Salviati, and Luigi Rossi, the sons of three of his sisters, all of 


* Ariosto denominates him the ornament and honour of the Roman senate; 
and Erasmus has addressed to him several letters, in terms of great respect. 
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whom afterwards distinguished themselves as men of superior 
talents and munificent patrons of learning ; but the last of these 
was the particular favourite of the pontiff, having been educated 
with him under the same roof, and his constant attendant through 
all his vicissitudes of fortune. In conferring the dignity of 
cardinal on Ercole Rangone, of Modena, Leo not only did credit 
to his judgment, on account of the eminent qualifications of that 
young nobleman, but gave a striking proof of his gratitude for 
the kindness shown him by Bianca Rangone, the mother of 
Ercole, when he was hurried by the French as a prisoner 
through Modena. Nor was this the only remuneration which 
that lady received from the pontiff ; as he had already provided 
her with a suitable residence in Rome, and assigned to her use 
extensive gardens near the castle of S. Angelo. From a like 
grateful sense of favours, and on account of long attachments to 
his interests, Leo is supposed, on this occasion, to have distin- 
guished Francesco Armellini of Perugia, Sylvio Passerini of 
Cortona, Bonifazio Ferreri of Vercelli, and Francesco de’ Conti, 
and Paullo Emilio Cesio of Rome. Nor did he forget Raffaello 
Petrucci, whom he had lately established as chief of the repub- 
lic at Siena, and on whom he had lavished many favours which 
‘might have been elsewhere much better bestowed. 

In order, however, to give greater splendour and celebrity to 
this extensive nomination, as well as to gratify the more distant 
states and sovereigns of Christendom by the adoption of their 
relations, or more illustrious citizens, into the sacred college, 
Leo selected from different parts of Hurope several additional 
members, who were distinguished by their high birth or 
acknowledged talents. Of the royal family of France, he 
conferred this dignity on Louis of Bourbon ; of whom it has 
been said, that the splendour of his virtues would have rendered 
him illustrious, had he been of the humblest origin. Emanuel, 
king of Portugal, was gratified by the adoption into the college 
of his son Alfonso, then only seven years of age ; but this was 
accompanied by a restriction that he should not assume the 
insignia of his rank until he should attain his fourteenth year. 
The high reputation acquired by Adrian of Utretcht, the pre- 
ceptor and faithful counsellor of Charles of Spain, afterwards 
emperor by the name of Charles V., recommended him on this 
occasion to the notice of the pontiff ; whom, by a singular con- 
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currence of favourable circumstances, he succeeded in the 
course of a few years, in the apostolic chair. Gulielmo 
Raimondo Vick,* a native of Valencia, was selected from 
the kingdom of Spain. The families of Colonna and Orsini, 
which had been so frequently dignified with the honours of the 
church, received the highest proof of the pontifical favour in the 
persons of Pompejo Colonna and Franciotto Orsino. A yet 
more decisive partiality was shown to the family of Trivulzio, 
of which two members, Scaramuccio bishop of Como, and 
Agostino, were at the same time received into the college. 
The citizens of Venice and of Genoa were honoured by the 
nomination of Francesco Pisani, from among the former, and of 
Giovan-Battista Pallavicini, from the latter. For similar 
reasons, in all probability, Ferdinando Ponzetto, a Florentine 
citizen, was added to the number. . An eminent historian has 
indeed informed us, that in many instances the pope had no 
otker motive for conferring this high honour than the payment 
of a large sum of money ;** and if we consider the exhausted 
state of his treasury, by the expenses incurred in the war of 
Urbino, and ether causes, it is by no means improbable that 
this information is well founded. 

This important and decisive measure, by which the pontiff 
diminished the influence of the cardinals then in the college, 
and called to his society and councils his confidential friends and 
relatives, may be regarded as the chief cause of the subsequent 
tranquillity and happiness of his life, and of the celebrity and 
splendour of his pontificate. Until this period, he had been con- 
stantly engaged in adverse undertakings or negotiations of pecu- 
liar difficulty, and surrounded with persons on whom he could 
place no well-founded reliance ; but his contests with foreign 
powers were now terminated, if not wholly to his wishes, at least 
in such a manner as to allow him that relaxation which he had 
never before enjoyed ; whilst his apprehensions of domestic 
danger were removed, or alleviated, by the constant presence of 
those friends whose fidelity he had before experienced. In the 
gratification of his natural propensity to liberality, and in the 
aggrandisement of his friends and favourites, he found an 
additional satisfaction, by contributing towards the respectability 
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and honour of that church, of which he was the chief, and 
which from this time displayed a degree of magnificence which 
had never before been equalled. The revenues of the numerous 
benefices, rich abbeys, and other ecclesiastical preferments 
bestowed upon each of the cardinals and great dignitaries ot 
the church, frequently amounted to a princely sum, and a pre- 
late was considered as comparatively poor, whose annual income 
did not amount to eight or ten thousand ducats. On the death 
of Sixtus della Rovere, the nephew of Sixtus IV.,*° in the year 
1517, Leo appointed his cousin Giulio de’ Medici vice-chan- 
cellor of the holy see ; which office alone brought him the 
annual sum of twelve thousand ducats. Nor was it only from 
within the limits of Italy that the cardinals and prelates of the 
church derived their wealth and their dignities. All Europe 
was then tributary to the Roman see; and many of these 
fortunate ecclesiastics, whilst they passed their days amidst the 
luxuries and amusements of Rome, supported their rank, and 
supplied their dissipation, by contributions from the remotest 
parts of Christendom. The number of benefices held by an 
individual was limited only by the will of the pontiff ; and by an 
ubiquity, which although abstractedly impossible, has been 
found actually and substantially true, the same person was fre- 
quently at the same time an archbishop in Germany, a bishop in 
France or England, an abbot or a prior in Poland or in Spain, 
and a cardinal at Rome. 

By the example of the supreme pontiff, who well knew how 
to unite magnificence with taste, the chiefs and princes of the 
Roman church emulated each other in the grandeur of their 
palaces, the sumptuousness of their apparel, the elegance of 
their ‘entertainments, and the number and respectability of their 
attendants; nor can it be denied, that their wealth and 
influence were frequently devoted to the encouragement of the 
fine arts, and the remuneration of men of genius in every 
department of intellect. Soon after the creation of the new 
cardinals, such of them as resided in Rome were invited by the 
pontiff to a sumptuous entertainment in the apartments of the 
Vatican, which had then been recently ornamented by those ex- 
quisite productions of Raffaello d’Urbino, which have ever since 
been the theme of universal applause. The Roman citizens, who 
partook of the affluence of the church, in a general abundance 
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of all the necessaries of life, re-echoed the praises of the pontiil; 
who by a liberal policy abrogated the monopolies by which they 
had been oppressed, and allowed all kinds of merchandise to be 
freely imported and exported throughout his dominions. Hence 
the city of Rome became a granary, always supplied with pro- 
visions, and was frequently chosen as a residence by mercantile 
men from other parts of Italy, who contributed by their wealth 
and industry to the general prosperity.*”7 Nor was this pros- 
perity less promoted by the security which the inhabitants 
enjoyed from a strict and impartial administration of justice ; it 
having been a maxim with the pontiff, not to endanger the 
safety and tranquillity of the good, by an ill-timed lenity towards 
the guilty. The happiness enjoyed by the Roman people during 
the remaining part of the life of Leo X. forms indeed the truest 
glory of his pontificate. That they were sensible of this 
happiness, appears not only from the sentiments of admiration 
and regret with which the golden days of Leo were referred to, 
by those who survived to experience the calamities of subsequent 
times, but from a solemn decree of the inhabitants, to perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of. it by a statue of the pontiff, which was 
accordingly executed in‘marble by Domenico Auniio, a disciple 
of Sansovini, and placed in the Capitol, with the following 
inscription : 
OPTIMO , PRINCIPI . LEONI. X. 
MED . IOAN . PONT . MAX. ; 
OB.-RE3TITVTAM.RESTAVRATAMQ. 
VKBEM . AVCTA . SACRA . BONASQ. 
ARTES . ADSCITOS . PATRES. 


SVBLATVM.VECTIGAL.DATYNQ 
CONGIARIUM ,3.P.Q.R.P. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1517—1518. 


Leo X. dissolves the council of the Lateran—Commencement of the Refor- 
mation—The earlier promoters of literature arraign the misconduct of the 
clergy—Dante—Petrarca—Boccaccio and others expose the clergy to ridicule 
—Accusations against the clergy justly founded—Attempts made to restraizs 
the freedom of publication—Effects of the revival of classical literature on 
the established religion—And of the study of the Platonic philosophy—Re- 
straints imposed by the church on philosophical studies—General spirit of 
inquiry—Promulgation of indulgences—Impolicy of this measure—Luther 
opposes the sale of indulgences—They are defended by Tetzel—By Eccius— 
And by Prierio—Leo inclines to temperate measures—The emperor Maxi- 
milian calls on the pope to interfere—Leo cites Luther to appear at Rome— 
Luther obtains a hearing in Germany—He repairs to Augsburg—TInterview 
between Luther and the cardinal of Gaeta—Luther appeals to Leo X.— 
Papal decree against the opinions of Luther—He appeals from Leo X. to a 
general council—T wo circumstances which contributed to the successof Luther 
—I. He combines his cause with that of the promoters of learning—II. He 
offers to submit his doctrines to the test of reason and scripture. 


Tue council of the Lateran, which commenced under the pon- 
tificate of Julius II., having now sat for nearly five years, ap- 
proached the termination of its labours. Were we to insinuate 
that the motive of Julius in convoking this assembly, was that 
it might operate as his justification, in refusing to submit to the 
adverse decrees of the council of Pisa, we might incur the im- 
putation, although we should now escape the penalties of heresy. 
It may, however, with confidence be asserted, that this council 
was chiefly intended to counteract the proceedings of the Con- 
ciliabulum, and in this respect its triumph was complete ; the 
cardinal Carvajal, who had been the leader of the refractory 
ecclesiastics, having not only made his submission in the seventh 
session of the council of Lateran, but having accepted the humi- 
liating honour of performing divine service on its final dissolu- 
tion, which took place on the sixteenth day of March, 1517. 
On this occasion a solemn excommunication was denounced 
against all persons who eet ane to comment upon, or 
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interpret its transactions, without the special license of the 
holy see.* 

The peace of the church thus restored, by the labours of the 
council, was not, however, destined to remain long undisturbed. 
Scarcely had the assembly separated, before the new opinions 
and refractory conduct of Martin Luther, a monk of the Augus- 
tine order, at Wittemberg, attracted the notice of the Roman 
court, and led the way to that schism, which has now for nearly 
three centuries divided the Christian world, and introduced new 
causes of alienation, discord, and persecution, among the pro- 
fessors of that religion, which was intended to inculcate univer- 
sal peace, charity, and good-will. 

In the fourteenth century, when the human mind began to 
be emancipated from its long thraldom, one of the first indica- 
tions of liberty appeared in the bold and presumptuous manner 
in which the fathers and promoters of literature penetrated into 
the recesses, and arraigned the conduct of the Roman pontiffs 
and chief dignitaries of the church. Whatever might have been 
the crimes of the priesthood, the voice of censure had hitherto 
been effectually suppresséd ; and their transactions, like those 
of the ancient heroes, were buried in eternal silence for want of 
due celebration, The hardy genius of Dante shrunk not, how- 
ever, from the dangerous task, and after having met with pope 
Anastasius in the depths of hell, it is no wonder that he repre- 
sents the church as sunk under the weight of her crimes, and 
polluted with mire and filth. The milder spirit of Petrarca 
appears upon this subject to be roused to a yet higher pitch of 
indignation. In one of his sonnets he assimilates the papal 
court to Babylon, and declares that he has quitted it for ever, 
as a place equally deprived of virtue and of shame, the residence 
of misery and the mother of error; and in another he seems to 
have exhausted on this theme every epithet of reproach and 
abhorrence which his native language could afford.® If the 
genius and character of these two great men secured them 
whilst living from the effects of ecclesiastical resentment, the 
increasing celebrity which their works acquired after their death, 
gave additional weight to the opinions which they had so freely 
expressed. Hyen the populace, under the sanction of such 
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authority, began to open their eyes to the abuses of the church, 
and to doubt of that infallibility which had before been as will- 
ingly conceded as it was arrogantly assumed. 

Whilst these and similar productions were calculated to bring 
the church into odium and disgrace, those of the celebrated 
Boceaccio were at least equally calculated to expose the priest- 
hood to ridicule and contempt. The debaucheries of the reli- 
gious of both sexes form the most general theme of his very 
popular and entertaining work. That Boccaccio was the most 
dangerous adversary of the papal power, cannot, indeed, be 
doubted. What we violently abhor, we may still justly dread ; 
but that which we have learnt to despise ceases to be an object 
of terror. To Boccaccio succeeded several writers, whose works, 
considered in other points of view, are of little importance ; but 
‘which, as contributing to sap the foundations of the Roman 
power, and to weaken in the minds of the people the influence 
and authority of the holy see, have greatly contributed to the 
emancipation of the human race. Such are the ‘ Facetizw”’ of 
Poggio, and the writings of Burchiello, Pulci, and Franco. 
To some of these works the newly-invented art of printing gave 
a more general circulation. Of the ‘‘ Facetiz,”’ upwards of ten 
editions were printed in the last thirty years of the fifteenth 
century. They were also published at Antwerp and Leipsic ; 
an evident proof, in that early state of the art of printing, that 
the work had obtained great celebrity, not only in Italy, but 
throughout the whole extent of Christendom.” 

If the foregoing instances of a rising spirit of opposition to 
the Roman see were not sufficient to show the decided hostility 
which already subsisted between literature and superstition, it 
would be easy to multiply them from the works of other writers ; 
but it must not be supposed that the animadversions, or the 
ridicule, of all the learned men of the time could have brought 
the priesthood into contempt, if its members had not by their 
own misconduct afforded substantial grounds for such imputa- 
tions. That a very general relaxation not only of ecclesiastical 
discipline, but of the morals and manners of the clergy, had 
taken place, is a fact, for the proof of which it is not necessary 
to search beyond the records of the church itself. Hven in the 
council of the Lateran, Giovanni Francesco Pico, the nephew of 
the celebrated Pico of Mirandola, delivered an oration under 
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the sanction of that assem -‘y, in w’ ‘ch he inveighed, with great 
bitterness, against the avarice, the luxury, the ambition, and 
the misconduct of those ecclesiastics who ought to have sup- 
ported the dignity of the church, not only by their intrinsic 
merit and virtue, but by the regularity and dece. of their 
deportment.* Yet more remarkable are the acknowledgments 
contained in the decree of the eleventh session of the same 
council, by which it appears that the ministers of religion were 
accustomed not only to live in a state of public concubinage, 
but even to derive a part of their emoluments from permitting 
to others a conduct similar to that in which they themselves 
indulged.t , 

The dangerous consequences that would inevitably result 
from so full an exposure of the misconduct and crimes of the 
clergy were early perceived. But instead of applying the only 
radical and effectual remedy to the evil, by introducing a reforma- 
tion in their morals and their lives, the pontiffs and cardinals of 
the church thought it more expedient to endeavour to silence 
reproach by severe denunciations and exemplary punishment. 
During the pontificate of Sixtus IV. regulations were esta- 
blished for preventing the printing of any. work,. except such 
as was previously licensed by an officer appointed for that 
purpose ; and in the tenth session of the council of Lateran, 
it was decreed, that no one, under the penalty of excom- 
munication, should dare to publish any new work without the 
approbation either of the ordinary jurisdiction of the place, or 
of the holy inquisition ; injunctions which clearly demonstrate, 
that the promulgation of such works was supposed to have a 
powerful tendency towards alienating the minds of the people 
from the Roman see; although it may well be doubted, 
whether the coercive measures adopted to prevent their disper- 
sion, did not increase the evil which they were intended to 
correct. 

The important schism which occurred at this period was 
also preceded, and perhaps in some degree promoted, by 
another circumstance not hitherto explicitly noticed. With 
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the restoration of ancient learning, the doctrines of the ancient 
philosophers, and the mythology of the pagan world, were 
again revived. In almost all the universities and public 
schools of Italy, the studies of divinity and ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence were rivalled by, or intermixed with the acquire- 
ments of poetry and classical literature. In proportion as the 
beauties of style displayed by the authors of antiquity began 
to be perceived, the Italian scholars rejected as barbarous the 
Latinity of the middle ages, and in all their compositions 
attempted to emulate those elegances which they had learnt 
to admire. The abstruse mysteries and peculiar dogmas of 
the Christian faith were elucidated, or enveloped, in the 
language of Cicero, or of Virgil; and even tae divine persons 
of the Trinity and the Holy Virgin were identified with the 
divinities of ancient Greece and Rome. The Father was 
denominated Jove, or Jupiter Optimus Maximus; the Son, 
Apollo, or Aisculapius; and the Virgin, Diana. Of the 
great extent to which this extraordinary practice was carried, 
a competent idea may be formed from the specimen given by 
Erasmus of a sermon at which he was himself present, and 
which was preached before Julius II. and the cardinals and 
prelates of his court.* The subject of the discourse was thé 
sufferings and death of Christ. The orator commenced with 
an eulogium on the pope, whom he designated as Jove, and 
represented as vibrating in his omnipotent right hand the 
inevitable lightning, and regulating the concerns of the uni- 
verse by his nod. In adverting to the death of Christ, he 
reminded his audience of the examples of the Decii and of 
Curtius, who for the safety of their country devoted themselves 
to the infernal gods; nor did he omit to mention with due 
honour Cecrops, Menecius, Iphigenia, and others who pre- 
ferred the welfare of their country to their own existence. In 
moving his audience to compassionate the fate of the great 
Author of their religion, he reminded them that the ancients 
had immortalised their heroes and benefactors by erecting 
statues to their memory, or decreeing to them divine honours ; 
whilst the ingratitude of the Jews had treated with every 
degree of ignominy the Saviour of mankind, and finally 
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doomed him to the cross. The death of Christ was then com- 
pared with that of other excellent and innocent men who had 
suffered for the public benefit, and reminded the orator of 
Socrates and of Phocion, who, without being guilty of any crime, 
were compelled to perish by the fatal draught ; of Epaminondas, 
who, after all his glorious deeds, was reduced to the necessity 
of defending himself as a criminal; of Scipio, who was 
rewarded for his incalculable services by exile ; and of Aristi- 
des, who was compelled to relinquish his country because he 
had been dignified with the title of the Just. When such was 
the conduct of the public preachers of religion, it can excite no 
surprise that Pontano Sanazzaro, and other distinguished 
Latin writers of the times, should have admitted throughout 
all their poetical works, as well on sacred subjects as profane, 
a constant reference to the mythology of the pagan world ; 
or that Marullus should have written a series of hymns, 
addressed, with every sentiment of piety and veneration, to the 
deities of ancient Greece and Rome.” 

The unfavourable effect which these circumstances must have 
produced, as well on the minds of the populace, as on the great 
scholars and dignified ecclesiastics of the time, may readily be 
conceived ; but the injury thus done to the cause of the Romish 
religion by the mixture of paganism, was, perhaps, yet inferior to 
that which was occasioned by the revival of the Platonic philo- 
sophy ; the doctrines of which were, at this period, embraced 
by many persons of great rank and learning with peculiar 
earnestness. Besides the various systems of ethics, physics, 
and metaphysics, which may be traced in the writings of Plato 
and his followers, they also contain a system of theology, differ- 
ing, as may be expected, in many important points from that of 
the Romish church. As opposed to the Christian idea of the 
Trinity, the Platonists assert the notion of pure theism, ex- 
pressly maintaining the unity of the Divine Being. Instead of 
the rewards of heaven, and the punishments of hell, the human 
soul is represented by them as having been united with imper- 
fect matter, and placed here in a state of probation ; where, by 
constant struggling to rise above the passions of sense, it is at 
length disengaged from its degrading combination, and restored 
to its original splendour. Even in admitting the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, the followers of Plato differ greatly 
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from the received opinions of the Christian Church. With the 
former, the soul is a portion of the Divinity himself. Accord- 
ing to the latter, it is a distinct and peculiar being, the object 
of punishment or reward. The labours of Marsilio Ficino, of 
Pico of Mirandola, of his nephew Gian Francesco, of Girolamo 
Benivieni, and others, had contributed to diffuse these doctrines 
among the learned and polite ; but the great patron, and per- 
haps the most powerful advocate of this sect, was Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, the father of the pontiff, whose writings contain frequent 
allusions to the refined notions of the Platonists, and whose 
pieces on religious subjects, instead of conforming to the 
dogmas of the church, are evidently founded on, and greatly 
illustrate, the principles of this theology.*! 

As the opinions of these modern Platonists were, however, 
originally adopted only by speculative men, who had the dis- 
cretion not to attempt the formation of an ostensible sect, they 
were not only tolerated, but considered as favourable to many 
of the more mysterious doctrines of the Christian faith. A 
great number of persons, of considerable talents and learning, 
became the avowed teachers of these opinions, and the inculca- 
tion of them was established, as a branch of education, in 
almost every university in Italy. Even the supreme pontiff was 
himself supposed to be more favourable to them than to those 
sciences which, it has been observed, would better have be- 
come his dignity and his character. The scepticism and 
indifference which were thus introduced, relaxed in a great 
degree the severity of ecclesiastical discipline, and afforded a 
wider scope for those inquiries, the result of which was so in- 
jurious to the interests of the Roman church. The danger, 
however, became at length too evident to remain unnoticed, 
and in the eighth session of the council of Lateran, held under 
Leo X., it was declared by a solemn decree, that the soul of 
man is immortal, and that different bodies are not actuated 
by a portion of the same soul, but that each has a soul peculiar 
to itself. It was also ordered, that all persons professing to 
teach the doctrines of the ancient philosophers, should explain 
in what respects the same differed from the established faith, 
and particularly as to the immortality and the unity of the soul, 
the eternity of the world, and similar subjects ; and should en- 
deavour to inculcate the truths of religion, and invalidate the 
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objections which might be raised against them, to the utmost 
of their power. In the same session it was also decreed, that 
no person intended for sacred orders should devote more than 
five years to the studies of poetry and philosophy ; but, that at 
the end of that period, he should diligently apply himself to 
the sciences of theology and ecclesiastical jurisprudence ; in 
order that he might be enabled, thereby, to correct the errors 
which he might have imbibed from his former pursuits.* 

Whatever might have been the effect of these and similar 
precautions, had they been early adopted and vigilantly en- 
forced, they were now too late. A general spirit of inquiry and 
dissatisfaction had already diffused itself throughout all Christ- 
endom ; and a proper opportunity alone was wanting to call it 
forth and direct it to some certain point. With the causes be- 
fore stated, as having contributed to excite this spirit, and 
which appear not to have been observed, or sufficiently insisted 
on, by former writers, many others undoubtedly concurred. 
Among these may be enumerated the long schism of the church 
of Rome in the fourteenth century, the misconduct of Alexan- 
der VI. and of Julius II., the usurpations and encroachments of 
the clergy on the rights of the laity, the venality of the Roman 
court ; and above all, perhaps, the general progress of liberal 
studies, and the happy invention of the art of printing. It 
would, indeed, be absurd to suppose, that without some power- 
ful predisposing circumstances, the efforts of an obscure in- 
dividual could have effected so important a revolution in the 
ecclesiastical world. But if Luther did not contribute all the 
materials of the immense blaze which now burst forth, he cer- 
tainly applied the spark which called them into activity ; nor 
could the great work of reformation have been intrusted to a 
more unconquerable spirit or a more intrepid heart. 

The immediate occasion of this grand dissension has been 
generally attributed, by the Protestant writers, to the miscon- 
duct and rapacity of Leo X., whose unbounded extravagance in 
the gratification of his taste for luxury, magnificence, and ex- 
pense, as well as his liberality in promoting works of genius and 
of art, had exhausted the pontifical treasury, and induced him 
to have recourse to new methods for its replenishment. On the 
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contrary, the adherents to the ancient discipline, anxious for the 
honour of the church, in the person of its chief minister, have 
endeavoured to show that Leo had much more commendable ob- 
jects in view ; and that the real motive of soliciting the aid of 
the Christian world by the sale of indulgences, was for the pur- 
pose avowed in the brief itself, the completion of the immense 
fabric of S. Peter’s, begun on so magnificent a scale by Ju- 
lus II. That this was an object of his unremitting attention 
during the whole of his pontificate, appears, indeed, from au- 
thentic documents; and the astonishing expenses thus incurred 
had certainly contributed, with other causes before noticed, to 
increase the necessity for further supplies.* The grant, by the 
pontiff, of a portion of the profits to arise by the sale of indul- 
gences to his sister Maddalena, asserted by Guicciardini and 
Fra. Paolo, as it would have convicted the pope of a direct and 
sacrilegious misapplication of the revenues of the church, has 
been the subject of particular examination by a Roman prelate, 
who had the custody of the papal archives, and who has posi- 
tively asserted the falsity of this pretended donation ; of which 
no memorial whatever appears in the records of that period.” 
That there was any degree of novelty in the method adopted by 
Leo, of obtaining a temporary aid to the revenues of the church 
by the dispensation of indulgences, may be denied with still 
greater confidence ; it being certain, that these measures had 
been resorted to as early as the year 1100, when Urban II. 
granted a plenary indulgence and remission of sins to all such 
persons as should join in the crusades, to liberate the sepulchre 
of Christ from the hands of the infidels. Hence it became cus- 
tomary to grant them also to such, as without adventuring in 
their own persons, should provide a soldier for these expeditions ; 
and from this origin, the transition was easy to any other pur- 
pose which the Roman church had in view. 

In admitting, however, that Leo did not in this instance ex- 
ceed the acknowledged limits of his authority, there is good 
reason to suppose that he did not sufficiently provide against the 
enormities and abuses to which the distribution of these indul- 
gences was likely to give rise ; and that his commissaries, Ar- 
cimboldo and Tetzel, who, under the authority of Albert of 
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Brandenburgh, elector of Mentz, were intrusted with this criti- 
cal employ, not only converted it to their own emolument, but 
by employing ignorant monks of loose lives and abandoned man- 
ners, brought the dispensations and indulgences of the church, 
and even the church itself and the supreme pontiff, into discredit 
and disgrace.* It must also be allowed, that if the measures thus 
adopted by Leo, intrinsically considered, afford no very serious 
imputation on his public or private character, the time at which 
he resorted to such an expedient is no additional proof of that 
prudence and that sagacity which all parties have so liberally 
conceded to him. After the efforts which had been made to- 
wards the improvement of the human mind, and to which Leo 
had himself so powerfully contributed, he ought to have been 
aware, that those gross pretensions to the exercise of divine 
powers, which had imposed on the credulity of the middle ages, 
were no longer likely to be tolerated. It is, indeed, very re- 
markable, that Luther himself, who was an excellent scholar, 
and well acquainted with the writings of the ancient philoso- 
phers, was a warm advocate of those very doctrines which Leo and 
his progenitors had introduced and encouraged, and that he pub- 
licly supported the opinions of Plato as. opposed to those of 
Aristotle ;* but probably Leo did not suspect that the inhabi- 
tants of a remote part of Saxony had attained a degree of illu- 
mination, which he considered as peculiar to a few men of emi- 
nence and learning in Italy. As all authority both civil and 
ecclesiastical is founded merely on opinion, regard must be had 
by those in power to the character and spirit of the times; a 
want of due attention to this important maxim brought Charles I. 
to’ the scaffold, and overturned no inconsiderable portion of the 
long-established fabric of the Roman church. 

The first measures adopted by Luther,*t who was then a 
young doctor of theology, and a preacher in the city of Wittem- 
berg, in opposing the sale, or, as it was more decently called, 
the promulgation of indulgences, was the cautioning his hearers 
against the imposition attempted to be practised on their credu- 
lity ; in which he professes, that so far from thinking that he 
should incur reproof, he expected to have found himself warmly 
patronized by the pope, who had in his decretals explicitly 
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condemned the indecent rapacity of the collectors. On the 
same subject he addressed a letter to Albert of Brandenburgh, 
elector of Mentz, apprising him of the consequences likely to 
result from the scandalous sale of indulgences, and requesting 
his interference in preventing them.* These remonstrances 
were, however, disregarded ; nor was it likely that they would 
produce on the elector the effect intended, as he had stipulated 
with the pope, that he should retain one-half of the income 
derived from indulgences for his own use ; a circumstance with 
which Luther was not at that time acquainted. Finding these 
measures ineffectual, he published ninety-five brief propositions, 
which he had read inthe great church at Wittemberg, on the 
eve of All Saints, in the year 1517, the chief object of which 
was to show, that the pope hath power to remit no other penal- 
ties than such as he hath power to impose, and that every truly 
penitent Christian is released from his offences without the 
formality of an absolution. Adverting to the pretext that the 
monies received were intended for the purpose of erecting and 
completing the church of St. Peter, Luther observed that the 
pope, out of his unbounded wealth, might, if he chose, finish it 
himself ; and that he ought rather to sell the church to succour 
the distresses of those who. were called upon to contribute, 
than to erect it with the flesh and blood of those committed to 
his charge. These bold opinions were, however, rendered less 
offensive by the form in which they were expressed, as subjects 
of doubt rather than of positive assertion, as well as by the 
express avowal of the author, that he was ready on all occa- 
sions to submit himself and his opinions to the decision of the 
holy church ; but at the same time he not only printed and 
dispersed his propositions throughout all Germany, but con- 
tinued to enforce by his preaching the same sentiments which 
he had expressed by his pen. 

No sooner had the propositions of Luther found their way to 
Franckfort, than John Tetzel, the Dominican monk who had 
been intrusted by the elector of Mentz as his principal agent 
in the promulgation of indulgences, and who then executed the 
office of inquisitor in that place, endeavoured to counteract 
their effects ; first, by publishing a set of counter-propositions 
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by way of reply, and next, by burning those of Luther in public. 
These violent proceedings only served to excite an equal degree 
of violence in the friends of Luther at Wittemberg, who having 
collected together the publication of Tetzel, committed to the 
flames eight hundred copies in the public square of that city ; 
a circumstance which Luther had the moderation to regret, and 
which he asserts occurred without his knowledge, or even that 
of the duke and the magistrates of the place.* 

The brief animadversions of Johannes Eccius, vice-chan- 
cellor of Ingoldstadt, as they consisted rather of reproaches 
and abuse than of argument, so far from tending to convince 
the adherents to Luther of their error, failed even in obtaining 
the approbation of his adversaries; many of whom have 
acknowledged that they were rather calculated to increase, 
than to remedy the evils which they were intended to prevent. 
Another opponent to Luther appeared in Silvestro Prierio, 
master of the apostolic palace, but this officer, a part of whose 
duty it was to license the publication of books, could not divest 
himself of his professional importance ; and, instead of answer- 
ing the arguments of Luther, thought it sufficient to assert 
that they were heretical.t The reply of Luther to this work 
produced ancther publication from Prierio, in which he in- 
cautiously exalted the authority of the pope above both the 
councils and the canons of the church, and affirmed that the 
whole force of the sacred writings depended on his authority. 
This was more than the patience of Luther could support. 
In a short address to his readers, he rudely asserts that the 
book of Prierio is such a compound of lies and blasphemies, 
that it can only be the work of the devil; and that if the pope 
and cardinals countenance such doctrines, Rome must be the 
seat of Antichrist. t 

These disputations were regarded by Leo without any great 
apprehensions ; and, perhaps, he might derive some amuse- 
ment from the violence of the contending parties. Nor would 
this bring upon him the charge of either levity or inattention, 
for it can scarcely be allowed that he had hitherto any serious 
cause of alarm. After having just escaped with his life from 
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the machinations of the college of cardinals, it is not surprising 
that he gave himself little concern at the proceedings of Luther 
in Germany, or that he rejoiced that the danger, whatever it 
might be, was at least removed to a greater distance. ‘‘ We 
may now,” said he, “live in quiet, for the axe is taken from 
the root, and applied to the branches.” In fact, the church 
was at this period in its greatest credit and respectability. 
The personal character of the pontiff stood high throughout all 
Europe. He was surrounded at home, and represented abroad, 
by men of the greatest eminence. The sovereigns of Christen- 
dom vied with each other in manifesting their obedience to the 
holy see ; even Luther himself had written to the pope in the 
most respectful terms, transmitting to him, under the title of 
Resolutiones, a full explanation of his propositions, submitting 
not only his writings, but his life to his disposal, and declaring 
that he would regard whatever proceeded from him as delivered 
by Christ himself.*** Under such circumstances, how was it 
possible for Leo, unless he had been endowed with a greater 
portion of the prophetic spirit than had been conferred on any 
of his predecessors, to foresee that the efforts of an obscure 
monk, in a corner of Germany, would effect a schism in the 
hierarchy which would detach from its obedience to the Roman 
see one half of the Christian world? When, however, Leo 
found his interference necessary, his first impulse was rather 
to soothe and pacify Luther, than to irritate him by severity 
to further acts of disobedience ; for which purpose he wrote to 
John Staupitz, vicar-general of the Augustines, directing him 
to endeavour to reconcile his refractory brother by admonitory 
letters, written by some persons of integrity and good sense, 
which he did not doubt would soon extinguish the newly-kindled 
flame. The effect which might have been produced on’ the 
mind of Luther by the moderation of the pontiff was, however, 
counteracted by the violence and intemperance of the interested 
zealots who undertook to defend the cause of the church ; and 
who also, as has been conjectured by more judicious writers, by 
prematurely representing Luther as a heretic, forced him 
at length to become one.t The scholastic disputations, or 
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dogmatic assertions of Tetzel, Eccius, and Prierio, were ill cai- 
culated to oppose the strong reasonings on which Luther relied 
in his dissent ; but if they did not discredit his doctrines by 
their arguments, they exasperated his temper by their abuse, 
to such a degree, that he was no longer satisfied with defend- 
ing victoriously the ground which he had already assumed, but, 
carrying the war into the precincts of his adversaries, began 
with an unsparing hand to lay waste all that scemed to 
oppose his course. 

But whatever might have been the moderation or the negli- 
gence of the pontiff, who from one or the other of these causes 
was certainly not disposed to use severity, he was not long per- 
mitted to regard these proceedings with indifference. The effect 
produced in Germany by the writings of Luther had already 
excited great alarm among the faithful adherents to the church. 
His opinions were espoused by many men of acknowledged in- 
tegrity and learning, and several persons of high rank had 
manifested a partiality to his cause. Among the latter was his 
sovereign, Frederick, elector of Saxony, a prince of great per- 
sonal worth, who not only tolerated Luther in his dominions, 
but was strongly disposed to protect him against the attacks of 
his adversaries. These daring innovations at length attracted 
the iotice of the emperor elect, Maximilian, who, at a diet held 
at Augsburg, in the year 1518, inveighed against the pro- 
moters of them, and afterwards addressed a letter to the pope, 
requiring his immediate interference, and promising to give a 
full effect throughout his dominions to all such measures as the 
head of the church should think proper to adopt.*® Before the 
arrival of this letter, Leo had, however, by the means of Giro- 
lamo de Genutiis, auditor of the chamber and bishop of Ascula, 
addressed a monitory to Luther, commanding him to appear at 
Rome within the space of sixty days, and defend himself from 
the imputations charged against him in respect of his doctrines.* 
But after the pope had been thus reminded of his duty by a 
secular prince, he thought it advisable to resort to more effica- 
cious measures ; and without waiting for the expiration of the 
sixty days, he sent instructions to Tomaso de Vio, cardinal of 
Gaeta, his legate at the imperial court, to call Luther person- 
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ally before him, and in case he should persist in his heretical 
opinions to detain him until he should receive further orders 
from Rome respecting him. Of these hasty and inconsistent 
proceedings Luther complained with apparent justice ; alleging, 
that instead of sixty days, only sixteen had intervened between 
the date of the monitory and that of the brief to the cardinal of 
Gaeta ; and that he had not even had notice of the monitory 
before he was thus condemned. The letter to the cardinal of 
Gaeta was accompanied by another from Leo to the elector of 
Saxony, informing him that he had sent instructions to the car- 
dinal how to proceed in this important business ; and exhorting 
the elector to submit in a matter of an ecclesiastical nature to 
the suggestions of the cardinal, and use his endeavours, if re- 
quired, that Luther should be delivered up to him to be sent to 
Rome ; at the same time assuring him that if Luther was found 
innocent he should return home in safety ; and that the pontiff 
was mercifully inclined, and would not refuse his pardon to a 
sincere penitent. 

Luther now found himself under considerable difficulties. 
On an open resistance of the pontifical authority he had not 
yet perhaps fully resolved ; and the avowal of such an act of 
disobedience would infallibly deprive him of the support of a 
considerable part of his friends, who, in opposing the abuses 
of the Roman court, had not yet determined on a total separa- 
tion from the church. On the other hand, to comply with the 
mandate, and to submit his opinions to the master of the 

ontifical palace, with whom he had carried on a controversy 
which had terminated in the most violent abuse, could only 
lead either to the total sacrifice of his conscience and character, 
or to his being prematurely associated to the glorious train of 
martyrs.* In this emergency he endeavoured to steer a 
middle course, and whilst he acknowledged the authority of 
the pope, entreated that he might be allowed to make his 
defence before a competent jurisdiction in some part of Germany, 
His request was enforced by a public letter to Leo X. from the 
university of Wittemberg, and by the earnest application of the 
elector of Saxony to the cardinal of Gaeta ; in consequence of 
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which, the pope delegated to the cardinal full authority to hear 
the defence of Luther, and, on his retracting his errors with 
cordial penitence, to receive him again into the unity of the 
church.* 

Having thus obtained his purpose, in being allowed an 
opportunity of defending his doctrines without repairing to 
Rome, Luther undertook his journey to Augsburg, poor and on 
foot, if we are literally to believe his own narrative.” On the 
eve of his departure on this expedition, so hazardous to himself, 
and so important in its consequences to the Christian world, he 
wrote a short letter to his intimate friend Melancthon, which 
strongly marks the intrepidity of his character. ‘<I know 
nothing new or extraordinary here,” says he, ‘‘except that I 
am become the subject of conversation throughout the whole 
city, and that every one wishes to see the man who is to be the 
victim of such a conflagration. You will act your part properly, 
as you have always done; and teach the youth intrusted to 
your care. I go, for you, and for them, to be sacrificed, if it 
should so please God. I rather choose to perish, and what is 
more afflicting, to be for ever deprived even of your society, 
than to retract what I have already justly asserted, or to be 
the means of affording the stupid adversaries of all liberal 
studies an opportunity of accomplishing their purpose.”’ t 

After his arrival at Augsburg, whither he brought recom- 
mendatory letters from the elector of Saxony, he remained 
three days before he had an interview with the cardinal, although 
frequently summoned by him for that purpose. This he did by 
the advice of several of his friends, who entreated him not to 
hazard a meeting until he should be furnished with a safe-conduct 
from the emperor. On the third day, one of the officers of the 
cardinal called upon him, and requested to know why he had 
not yet made his appearance ; and when Luther explained the 
reason, adding that he had already applicd for a safe-conduct, 
which he soon hoped to receive, ‘‘What!’’ replied the 
messenger, ‘‘do you think the elector will take up arms in 
your defence?’ Luther replied, ‘‘he did not wish to be the 
cause of it.’ ‘‘If you had the pope and cardinals in your 
power,” said the messenger, ‘‘ how would you treat them ?”’ 
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‘““T would shew them,”’ said Luther, “ all possible honour and 
reverence.”’ The Italian snapped his fingers in the manner of 
his country, and cried Hem, after which Luther saw no more 
of him,* 

The safe-conduct was at length obtained, and was formally 
communicated by the imperial senate to the cardinal, who, it 
appears, however, had been consulted by the emperor before 
he thought proper to grant it. On this important interview 
depended the event of the Reformation. The cardinal was a 
man of talents and moderation, and was, most probably, really 
desirous of restoring to the obedience of the church, one who 
had distinguished himself no less by the abilities which he had 
shewn in defending his cause, than by the novelty and boldness 
of his opinions. Hence, Luther, on his first visit, was re- 
ceived not only with kindness, but almost with respect by the 
cardinal, who being unwilling to enter into any discussion, 
proposed to him that he should retract his erroneous propo- 
sitions, and should in future refrain from asserting such doc- 
trines, or any others, in opposition to the authority of the 
church. To this Luther replied, that he was not conscious 
of any errors ; and requested to be informed in what they were 
supposed to consist. It might, at this juncture, have occurred 
to the cardinal, that between an open opposition to authority, 
and a misconception of its decisions, there is a very evident 
distinction. The answer of Luther might have been con- 
sidered as applicable only to the latter ; and the cardinal might 
have been justified in inferring that Luther was an obedient 
son of the church, although he had mistaken its precepts ; an 
error which he might have left to his own judgment, or to the 
future decisions of the church to gorrect. By this conduct the 
great point of supremacy and infallibility would have been se- 
cured ; and the construction of the voluminous and contra- 
dictory dogmas of Scripture, and fathers, and councils, and 
popes, would have been referred to future decision, in which 
the church might have availed itself of a thousand resources to 
retain as much of its ancient influence as the spirit of the 
times would have allowed. Incautiously, however, the cardinal 
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construed the answer of Luther, not into a submission to 
the church, but into a vindication of his own doctrines, and im- 
mediately objected to him two points on which he had advanced 
erroneous opinions. The first of these was, That the spiritual 
treasure of the church, which it distributed in indulgences, did 
not consist of the merits of Christ and his saints.* The 
second, That in order to obtain the benefit of the sacrament, 
it was requisite to have an absolute faith in its efficacy.t 

What further could remain to be said on this occasion ? 
Were the contending parties to try the weapons of controversy, 
and oppose authority to authority through the immense mass of 
all that related, or did not relate, to the subject ? And, at last, 
who was to be the umpire between them? Or what could pre- 
vent either of the parties from claiming the honour of the 
victory ?* The legate was not, however, aware of his error ; 
but having cited, on his part, the decisions of the church, and 
in particular, one of the extravagants or decretals of Clement 
VI., called Unigenitus, Luther answered him with such full 
knowledge, both of the tenor of the decree and the commen- 
taries upon it, as to convince’him‘that nothing was to be ob- 
tained by a further controversy.’ He therefore endeavoured to 
yecover the ground which he had lost; and, with a con- 
descending smile, told Luther, that it was not his intention to 
enter into a dispute with him, but paternally to exhort him to 
disavow his errors, and submit himself to the judgment of the 
church. Luther had now felt his superiority, and was less in- 
clined to comply with this request than before the interview 
began. Not choosing, however, and perhaps not thinking it 
safe to avow an absolute dissent, he requested further time to 
deliberate, with which the cardinal having complied, he took 
his leave. 

On the following day, Luther, instead of attending on the 
cardinal, as was expected, to renew the deliberations, made his 
appearance, accompanied by four imperial senators, a notary 
and witnesses, and delivered to the cardinal a protest in 
writing ; in which, after recapitulating the proceedings which 
had already taken place, he declares that he is not conscious 
of haying advanced anything against the Holy Scriptures, the 
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ecclesiastical fathers, the decrees of the popes, or right reason; 
but that all which he has said is catholic, proper, and true. 
Being, however, a man, and therefore liable to error, he sub- 
mits himself to the church, and offers himself personally, 
either there or elsewhere, to adduce the reasons of his belief, 
and to reply to all objections that may be made against it. 
The cardinal again adverted to the objection which he had first 
made on the preceding day ; but Luther, in reply, only refer- 
red to his protest, and promised to give a further explanation 
of his tenets in writing. Accordingly he drew up a full state- 
ment of his opinions on the points objected to him, with the 
reason on which they were founded, which he delivered in 
person on the following day to the cardinal, who affected to 
treat it as irrelevant to the purpose; although he told him 
that he should send it to Rome, and still persevered in requir- 
ing an implicit assent to the authcrity of the holy see. 

For the purpose of prevailing on Luther to relax in his 
opposition, the cardinal had recourse to the interference of 
John Staupitz, vicar-general of the Augustines,” and Wen- 
ceslaus Linceus, two of the intimate friends of Luther; by 
whose persuasions he was induced to address a conciliatory 
letter to the cardinal, in which he acknowledges that he has 
been indiscreet in speaking in disrespectful terms of the 
supreme pontiffs; and promises even to be silent in future 
respecting indulgences, provided his adversaries were also com- 
pelled to be silent, or were restrained in their abuse of him.* 
Conceiving, however, that in his appearance and conduct at 
Augsburg he had now shown a degree of obedience sufficiently 
dangerous, he determined to quit the city. This resolution he 
communicated to the cardinal in another letter, written with 
great temper and moderation, and which, with the former, 
may be admitted as a sufficient proof, that of the personal 
conduct of the cardinal towards him he had no just ground of 
complaint. Before his departure, he prepared an appeal from 
Leo X. prejudiced and misled, to Leo X. when better informed 
on the subject ; for the adoption of which daring measure he 
excuses himself in his last letter to the cardinal, by attributing 
it to the hardships of his situation and the advice of his friends. 
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He did not, however, fail to give directions, that after his 
departure this appeal should be affixed in the great square of 
the city; which directions were punctually complied with. 
Notwithstanding the disrespect shown to the cardinal by the 
abrupt departure of Luther, he did not exercise the powers 
which had been intrusted to him by excommunicating Luther 
and his adherents ; but contented himself with writing to the 
elector of Saxony, expressing his disappointment in the con- 
duct of Luther; and requesting, that if he still persevered in 
his opposition to the church, the elector would send him to 
Rome, or at least banish him from his dominions. The reply 
of the elector, in which was inclosed a long justificatory epistle 
from Luther, was temperate, but firm; and whilst he expressed 
his unwillingness to approve of any erroneous doctrines, he 
refused to condemn Luther before such errors were proved.* 
The important distinction, which seems not to have occurred 
to the cardinal of Gaeta, was, however, fully perceived at 
Rome. To the authority of the church Luther had professed 
his entire submission ; but he had contended that this autho- 
rity, rightly understood, did not sanction the opinions which 
he had opposed. The supreme pontiff could not enter into a 
theological controversy with Luther; but he could declare the 
sense in which the sacred writings, and the former decrees of 
the church, should be explained. Instead, therefore, of adopt- 
ing the decisive measure of excommunicating the refractory 
priest, Leo resolved to put his sincerity to the test, by a step 
which, if he believed in the infallibility of the church, would 
afford him an opportunity of returning to his duty ; and if not, 
would compel him to desert the ground which he had hitherto 
maintained as an obedient member of the church. He there- 
fore published a bull, which bears date the ninth day of 
November, 1518, by which he declared, in express terms, that 
the pope, as the successor of 8. Peter, and vicar of Christ upon 
earth, hath an indisputable power of granting indulgences, 
which will avail as well the living as the dead in purgatory ; 
and that this doctrine is necessary to be embraced by all who 
are in communion with the churcht+. Luther had now no 
resource but instant submission or open contumacy, and being 
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thus driven to extremes his bold genius prompted him to the 
latter. Instead of repeating his former professions, he now 
discovered that the Roman pontiff, like other men, might fall 
ito error ; and he appealed, by a new instrument, from the 
authority of Leo X. to that of a general council.* The bare 
mention of such a council is, to the court of Rome, equivalent 
to a declaration of war ;*° but the important events which 
occurred at this period, turned the attention of Europe from 
theological discussions to political debates; and Luther was 
suffered, without any great interference from the church of 
Rome, to proceed in that course of conduct from which every 
effort hitherto made to deter him had only served as an encou- 
ragement to him to persevere. 

The success which Luther experienced is chiefly to be attri- 
buted to two circumstances, of which he availed himself with 
uncommon dexterity, to increase the number of his adherents, 
and to give respectability to his cause. He was himself a man 
of considerable learning ; and although his chief proficiency 
was in ecclesiastical and scholastic studies, yet he was not 
destitute of some acquaintance with polite literature, and was 
perfectly aware of the advantages which he should obtain by 
combining his own cause with that of the advancement of 
learning, and thereby securing the favour and assistance of 
the most eminent scholars of the time. In the letter already 
cited, written by him to Melancthon, on his leaving Wittem- 
berg to repair to Augsburg, this object is apparent; and 
many other indications of it appear in his works. His friends 
are always represented by him as the friends and patrons of 
liberal studies; and his adversaries are stigmatised, in the 
most unqualified terms, as stupid, illiterate, and contemptible,’ 
Notwithstanding the gravity of his cause, he is at some times 
sarcastically jocular ; ; and his parody on the first lines of the 
neid, whilst it shews that he was not unacquainted with pro- 
fane writers, contains an additional proof of his endeavours to 
mark his enemies as the enemies of allimprovement. On this 
account he sought with great earnestness, in the commence- 
ment of his undertaking, to attach Erasmus to his cause, as 
ke had already done Melancthon.” And although, by the 
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violence of his proceedings, and the overbearing manner in 
which he enforced his own peculiar opinions, he afterwards 
lost, in a great degree, the support of that eminent scholar ; 
yet he has himself acknowledged, that the credit and learning 
of Erasmus were of no inconsiderable service to him. This 
attempt to unite the cause of literature with that of reform, is 
also frequently noticed by Erasmus. ‘I know not how it has 
happened,”’ says he, ‘but it is certain that they who first 
opposed themselves to Luther, were also the enemies of learn- 
ing ; and hence its friends were less averse to him, lest by 
assisting his adversaries they should injure their own cause.”’ 
Erasmus could, however, have been at no loss to know how 
this was effected, for certainly no one contributed to it in so 
eminent a degree as himself ; as may sufficiently appear trom 
numerous passages in his letters, in which he has most forcibly 
inculeated these sentiments.* Afterwards, indeed, when the 
inflexible temper of Luther had given offence to Hrasmus, and 
when, perhaps, the danger of adhering to him had increased, 
Erasmus endeavoured to frustrate the effects of his former 
labours, and to convince his friends that the cause of learning, 
of which he considered himself and Reuchlin as the patrons in 
Germany, had no connexion whatever with that of Luther. 
But the opinion was now too deeply impressed on the public 
mind, and all his efforts served rather to establish than to 
obliterate it. The advantages which Luther derived from this 
circumstance are incalculable. His adversariés were treated 
with derision and contempt ; and the public opinion was so 
strongly in his favour that his opponents could scarcely find a 
printer in Germany who would publish their works. Nor is it 
improbable, that the same reasons which attached the most 
eminent scholars in Germany to the cause of Luther, operated 
also in Italy to prevent that opposition which might otherwise 
have defeated his success, or at least have retarded his progress. 
For Sadoletti, Bembo, and the rest of the Italian scholars kept 
aloof from the contest, unwilling to betray the interests of lite- 
rature by defending the dogmas of religion; and left the 
vindication of the church to scholastic disputants, exasperated 


* Erasmus was accused of having laid the egg which Luther hatched. This 
appears in his letter to Joannes Cesarius, 7 Kal. Jan, 1524, 
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higots, and illiterate monks, whose writings, for the most part, 
injured the cause which they were intended to defend. 

The other method adopted by Luther, to increase the 
number and secure the attachment of his friends, appeared in 
his continual protestations that he was at all times ready to 
submit his opinions to the test of reason and Scripture, and to 
the decision of enlightened and unprejudiced judges. Bold, 
and even sarcastic as his propositions were, he affected to offer 
them only as questions for disputation, of the truth of which he 
was not himself, in all cases, fully convinced; and whilst he 
challenged the strictest inquiry of his adversaries, he deprecated, 
as unjust and tyrannical, the adoption of any severe measures 
against him, until his errors were clearly demonstrated. 
Declarations apparently so just and reasonable gained him many 
powerful friends. Even his sovereign and great patron, the 
elector of Saxony, seems to have considered this as a decisive 
proof of a rectitude of his views. After assuring the cardinal 
Riario, in a letter which bears the date of August, 1518, that 
he had not even perused the controversial works of Luther, he 
adds, ‘‘ I am informed, however, that he has always been ready 
to make his appearance before impartial and prudent judges, 
and to defend his doctrines ; and that he avows himself willing, 
on all occasions, to submit to, and embrace those more correct 
opinions, which may be taught him on the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures.” In the axioms of Erasmus, in which he seems to 
have suggested to Luther some of the leading points on which 
he ought more particularly to insist, we find the same sentiment 
repeated.* It is also occasionally referred to in the letters of 
Erasmus, in such a manner as to shew that this part of the 
conduct of Luther had contributed, in a great degree, to secure 
the favour and concurrence of that eminent scholar. ‘‘ The 
papal bulls may have more weight,”’ says he, ‘‘ but a book filled 
with arguments, derived from the sacred writings, and which 
pretends to teach only and not to compel, will always be 
preferred by men of real learning; for a well-informed mind is 
easily led by reason, but does not readily submit to authority.t 
This conduct on the part of Luther, at the same time that it 
confirmed the attachment of his friends, depressed and injured 
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the cause of his opponents ; who, by declining the challenge, 
gave rise to suspicions that they were unable to defend by 
reason those doctrines which they wished to enforce by violence 
and by threats. Plausible, however, as this conduct may 
appear on the part of Luther, it must be confessed that its 
success was much beyond what might reasonably have been 
expected from it ; and that it was, in fact, little more than a 
veil thrown over the eyes both of his enemies and his friends, 
Both parties might, without any extraordinary sagacity, have 
perceived that between an entire obedience to the decrees of 
the Roman church, and a direct opposition to them, there is no 
medium. ‘T'o doubt the supreme authority of the holy see in 
matters of faith, to call upon her to defend her doctrines by 
arguments, to question the rectitude of those opinions which 
have been silently and respectfully assented to for ages, to 
assert those of a contrary tenor, to enforce them not only by 
reason and scripture, but by sarcasm and abuse, and finally to 
impeach the authority of the church herself, by requiring the 
dispute to be heard by impartial judges, is to throw off all 
obedience, and to appear in openrebellion. Could the supreme 
pontiff lay aside his infallibility, and, surrounded by the 
venerable college of cardinals, enter into a dispute with a 
German monk on questions which involved both the spiritual 
and temporal authority of the holy see? Could the successor 
of S. Peter betray the interests of his high office, and consent 
to submit the decision of points of faith to any inferior tribunal ? 
Was it to be tolerated, that an obscure individual should be 
allowed to range at large through the Holy Scriptures, the 
decisions of councils, and the decretals and bulls of two hundred 
successive pontiffs, in order to convict the church herself of 
error, and to combat her with her own weapons? If it had 
been ‘possible that the pontiff and his advisers could have 
stooped to this humiliation, he must have appeared to the world 
as a self-convicted impostor, and the triumph of Luther would 
have been complete. But although the pope and his adherents 
were in no danger of disgracing themselves, by submitting 
their cause to the test of reason and scripture, yet they 
imprudently suffered themselves to be discountenanced and 
repulsed by the bold attitude and daring approach of their 
adversary ; and Luther, individually, for a long time balanced 
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the scale against the whole Christian world, and at length broke 
the beam which he could not wholly incline in his favour. 
Warmly as the Protestant writers have inveighed against the 
arrogance and unbending pride of the cardinal of Gaeta, and 
the other opponents of Luther, * it is sufficiently clear, that 
the cause of the church was rather injured by the condescension 
and moderation which he experienced, as well as by the writers 
who entered with him into discussions on contested dogmas and 
intricate points of faith. The first measure adopted by Luther 
in the publication of his propositions at Wittemberg, was 
sufficiently hostile to have justified the pontiff in calling upon 
him for an unqualified submission, and in case of refusal or 
hesitation, to haye separated him, as an infected limb, from the 
body of the church. Of the feeble conduct of the Roman see, 
both on this and on other occasions, Luther was well aware ; 
and had employed his time to such advantage, that before Leo 
assailed him with the thunders of the Vatican he was already 
prepared to obviate their effects ; to retort violence for violence, 
and abuse for abuse. Throughout all his writings, this great 
reformer has represented his own cause as the cause of truth, 
of religion, of justice, and of sound learning; and by the 
skilful management of these topics, his efforts were, in 4 gree* 
measure, crowned with success. Being thus aware of the 
weapons to which he owed his victory, he was enabled, after 
he had once established himself in the public opinion, to defend 
himself against those who presumed to differ from him, as he 
had before differed from the church of Rome ; and the conduct 
of Luther, in enforcing his own peculiar dogmas, and silencing 
those who opposed his tenets, may justify the assertion, that if 
he had been pope instead of Leo X., he would have defended 
the church against a rhuch more formidable adversary than 
the monk of Wittemberg. 
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Encouragement given to men of talents at Rome—Italian poets—Sanaczaro— 
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THE tranquillity which Italy now enjoyed, and the favour 
and munificence of the supreme pontiff, at length called forth 
and expanded those seeds of genius, which, although they had 
been sown by the provident hand of his father at the close of 
the preceding century, had, under the dark and stormy ponti- 
ficates of his predecessors, narrowly escaped entire destruction. 
From the time of the elevation of Leo X. the city of Rome had 
become the general resort of men of talents and of learning 
from all parts of Italy ; who being attracted, as well by the 
charms of that literary society which was there to be met with, 
as by the well-known disposition of the pontiff to encourage 
and reward superior merit, either chose that place as their 
stationary residence, or paid it long and frequent visits. Nor 
was it only to the grave and the learned that Rome held forth 
its attractions. Whoever excelled in any art or accomplish- 
ment that could afford amusement ; whoever, in short, could 
render himself either the cause or the object of mirth, was 
certain of receiving at Rome, and even in the pontifical palace, 
a hearty welcome, and often a splendid reward. 

In the gay tribe that exist only in the sunshine of prosperity, 
the poets hold a distinguished rank ; but the fountain of Poetry 
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ran at this time in two separate currents, and whilst some of 
them drank at the Tuscan stream, a still greater number 
imbibed the pure waters from the Latian spring. In considering 
the state of polite letters at this period, it will be necessary to 
keep in view this distinction ; and our first attention will there- 
fore be turned towards those writers who are chiefly known to the 
present times by their poetical productions in their native tongue. 

Among those few men of distinguished talents who, after 
having ornamented the academy of Naples, had survived the 
desolation of their country, and whose exertions contributed to 
the preservation of a true taste in Italian composition, Sanaz- 
zaro must not be forgotten. His Italian compositions seem to 
have been chiefly produced before the pontificate of Leo X., 
and it has already been remarked, that the superior applause 
obtained by Pietro Bembo in his Italian writings, is supposed 
to have induced Sanazzaro to direct his talents towards the 
cultivation of the Latin tongue. It may, however, with justice 
be observed, that if the Venetian excel the Neapolitan in 
elegance and correctness of style, yet in vigour of fancy and 
strength of expression, the latter has generally the advantage. 
Nor can it be doubted, that if he had persevered in his exer- 
tions, and undertaken a work deserving of his talents, he 
would have established a reputation as an Italian poet, which 
would scarcely have been excelled by that of any other writer 
of whom Italy can boast. 

Another surviving member of the Neapolitan academy was 
Antonio Tebaldeo. He was a native of Ferrara, born in the 
year 1463, and educated to the profession of medicine; in 
which, however, it is not probable that he made any great 
proficiency, as it appears that from his youth he had been 
devoted to the study of poctry, and was accustomed to recite 
his verses to the music of his lute. A collection of his poems 
was published by his cousin, Jacopo Tebaldeo, at Modena, in the 
year 1499 ; contrary, as it has been said, to the wishes of the 
author, who was sensible of their inaccuracies and defects. It 
was probably for this reason that he turned his attention to 
Latin poetry, in which he is acknowledged to have been more 
successful than in his Italian compositions.* Soon after the 
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elevation of Leo X., Tebaldeo took up his residence in Rome, 
and the pontiff is said to have presented him with a purse of 
five hundred ducats in return for a Latin epigram in his praise.* 
A more authentic testimony of the high favour which he had 
obtained with the pontiff appears in a letter, yet preserved, 
from Leo to the canons of Verona, recommending to them one 
Domizio Pomedelli, a scholar of Tebaldeo, ‘‘ whom,” says he, 
speaking of the master, ‘‘I greatly esteem, both for the pro- 
ficiency which he has made in useful studies and for his 
poetical, talents.” ** His approbation is also expressed in terms 
of equal kindness, on recommending Tebaldeo to the office 
of superintendent of the bridge of Sorga ; an employment 
which probably required no personal attendance, and certainly 
produced a considerable income, as the pontiff adds, as a 
reason for his interference, ‘‘ that it might enable Tebaldeo 
to support himself in affluence.”’ After the death of Leo X. 
Tebaldeo continued to reside in Rome, but with his great 
patron he appears to have lost the means of even a competent 
support, and was obliged to resort to Bembo, who afforded him 
a temporary assistance. He lived until the year 1537, and 
for a considerable time before his death was confined to his 
bed, ‘* having no other complaint,” as we are informed by one 
of his friends, ‘‘ than the loss of his relish for wine. At the 
same time he poured forth his epigrams with greater profusion 
than ever, and was surrounded at all hours by his learned 
friends ;’’ but after the invectives which he had written against 
the French, some of which we have before had occasion to 
notice, it may surprise us to hear that he had ‘‘ become their 
warm partisan, and an implacable enemy to the emperor.” 
T’rom the censures of Muratori, who considers Tebaldeo as one 
of the corrupters of the literary taste of the age,t he has been 
defended by several authors, and among the rest by Baruffaldi 
and Tiraboschi; the latter of whom, although he acknowledges 
his defects, asserts his claim to rank among the best poets of 
his time. 

Not less celebrated for his poetical effusions, and much more 
distinguished by his exquisite skill in adapting his verses to the 


* Giornale d’Ital. vol. ii. p. 376. + Lettore di Prine. vol. iii. p. 38, 
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music with which he accompanied them, was Bernardo Accolti 
of Arrezzo, usually called, on account of his excellence in this 
department, L’ Unico Aretino.* He was one of the sons of 
Benedetto Accolti, author of the well-known history of the 
crusades ; + and his elder brother, Pietro Accolti, was dignified 
by Julius II. with the rank of cardinal. In his youth he was a 
frequent visitor at the court of Urbino, and is enumerated. by 
Castiglione among those eminent men who were accustomed to 
assemble every evening in the apartments of the duchess, for 
the enjoyment of literary conversation.t On his arrival at 
Rome in the pontificate of Leo X. he was received with great 
favour by the pope, who soon afterwards appointed him one of 
the apostolic secretaries ; an employment which conferred both 
honour and emolument. It has also been asserted, that Leo 
was so delighted with his uncommon talents, that he conferred 
on him the duchy of Nepi ;*° and although this has been denied 
on the testimony of one of the letters of Accolti, in which he 
complains that he had been divested by Paul III. of the sove- 
reignty of this place, which he had purchased with his own 
money ; yet it is a matter of little importance whether he owed 
his possessions to the gift of the pope, or purchased them by the 
aid of his bounty; and in fact, in the letter referred to, he 
attributes this acquisition as well to his own merits as to the 
money disbursed by him. This dominion was afterwards 
restored to him, it appearing that he was succeeded in it by his 
illegitimate son, Alfonso. Of the astonishing effects which the 
talents of Accolti produced among all ranks of people at Rome, 
long after the time of Leo X., a very particular account is given 
by his licentious countryman, Pietro Aretino, who assures us, 
‘« that when it was known in Rome that the celestial Bernardo 
Accolti intended to recite his verses, the shops were shut up as 
for a holiday, and all persons hastened to partake of the enter- 
tainment. That on such occasions he was surrounded by the 
prelates and chief persons of the city, honoured by the solemn 
light of torches, and attended by a numerous body of Swiss 
guards.””? The same author also adds, that he was himself once 
sent by the pope to request that Accolti would favour his holiness 
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with a visit, as he had already promised; and that the poet ‘‘no 
sooner made his appearance in the venerable hall of S. Peter, 
than the vicar of Christ cried out, Open all the doors, and let in 
the crowd. Accolti then recited a Ternale in honour of the 
blessed Virgin ; with which his auditors were so delighted, that 
they unanimously exclaimed, Long live the divine poet, the 
unparalleled Accolti !”’* f 

Distinguished as Accolti was by such unbounded approbation, 
one circumstance only is wanting to his glory—that his works 
should have perished along with him. Unfortunately, however, 
some of them have survived their author, and although they are 
not wholly devoid of merit, yet they are so far inferior to the 
idea that must have been formed of them from the accounts 
given of their astonishing effects, as greatly to detract from his 
fame. Among these is his dramatic poem entitled ‘‘ Virginia,” 
written in otfava and terza rima, and represented for the first 
time at Siena, on the marriage of the Magnifico Antonio Spa- 
nochi. This piece, which may be enumerated amongst the 
earliest productions of the Italian drama, is founded on the 
story of ‘‘ Giletta di Nerbona,”’ one of the novels of Boccaccio ; 
but the scene is changed from France to Naples, and the name 
of Virginia was given by the author to his heroine in reference 
to that of his own daughter, who became the wife of the count 
Carlo Malatesti, lord of Sogliano.* Of the lyrie pieces of 
Accolti, which are not numerous, his ‘“‘ Strambotti ’’ have been 
most commended, and of these his verses entitled ‘‘ Julia’ are 
incomparably the best.t Besides the writings of Accolti which 
have been published, he left a poem in manuscript, entitled 
‘‘The Liberality of Leo X.,’’ which an eminent critic asserts 
was written in a fine style and full of matter.t Of his style a 
very sufficient specimen remains, but we may be allowed to re- 
gret the loss of those anecdotes which the poem of - Accolti 
would have transmitted to us respecting Leo X., and which 
would, in all probability, have done so much honour to his 
memory. 


* Mazzuchelli denominates him, “il Conte Giambattista Malatesta,” and 
adds, that Virginia brought her husband 10,000 crowns. Scrittori d’Ital. i. 67. 

+ The works of Accolti were first printed at Florence, 1513, 8vo., aud again 
in 1514. 
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The person, however, to whom the Italian critics have una- 
nimously attributed the praise of having, both by his precept 
and example, revived a true taste in Tuscan literature, was a 
native of Venice, the illustrious Pietro Bembo. ‘It was he who 
opened a new Augustan age, who emulated Cicero and Virgil 
with equal success, and recalled in his writings the elegance 
and purity of Petrarca and of Boceaccio.”* The early part of 
the life of Bembo had been divided between amusements and 
study ; but neither the circumstances of his family, nor his own 
exertions, had enabled him to provide for his support in a man- 
ner equal to his rank or his habits of life. His appointment by 
Leo X. to the important office of pontifical secretary, not only 
gave him a fixed residence, but enabled him by its emoluments 
to secure a respectable competency ; his salary of one thousand 
crowns haying been increased by the grant of ecclesiastical 
revenues to the annual amount of three thousand. The society 
which Bembo met with at Rome was highly congenial to his 
taste ; and he appears from his letters to have enjoyed it with 
no common relish. Amongst his most intimate friends and 
associates, we find the cardinals da Bibbiena and Giulio de’ 
Medici, the poets Tebaldeo and Accolti, the inimitable artist 
Raffaelle d’Urbino, and the accomplished nobleman Baldassare 
Castiglione. The high reputation which Bembo enjoyed through- 
out all Italy induced the pontiff to employ him occasionally in 
important embassies ; but Bembo was designed by nature rather 
for an elegant writer than a skilful negotiator, and his missions 
were seldom crowned with success. In the execution of his 
office as pontifical secretary, he is, however, entitled to great 
commendation, and the letters written by him and his associate 
Sadoleti, first demonstrated that the purity of the Latin idiom 
was not incompatible with the forms of business and the trans- 
action of public affairs. A short time before the death of Leo X. 
Bembo had retired from Rome, on account, as has been gene- 
rally supposed, of the infirm state of his health; but there is 
reason to conclude, that although this was the pretext, he had 
some cause of dissatisfaction with the pontiff, and that he left 
it with a resolution never more to return. Being now released 
from the cares of business, he chose as his residence the city of 
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Padua. He had already selected, as the partner of his leisure, 
a young woman named Morosina, whom he frequently mentions 
in his letters, and who continued to reside with him until the 
time of her death, in the year 1535. By her he had two sons 
and a daughter, to whose education he paid particular atten- 
tion.* The revenues which he derived from his ecclesiastical 
preferments now enabled him to enjoy the liberty of a private 
life, devoted to his own studies and pleasures, and to the society 
of his friends. He here formed, by great expense and assi- 
duity, a collection of the ancient manuscripts of the Greek and 
Roman authors, which in point of number and value was exceeded 
by very few in Italy. Of these works the greater part have 
since been incorporated into the library of the Vatican. To 
these he added a cabinet of coins and medals, enriched with 
other ancient specimens of art. A part of his time was spent 
at his country residence of Villa-bozza, in the vicinity of Padua, 
where he devoted himself to the study of botany. The garden 
which he here completed and furnished with plants is noticed 
by various authors. In this state of independence a great part 
of his writings was produced, and such was the happiness which 
he enjoyed, that when, in the year 1539, he was unexpectedly 
nominated by Paul III. to the rank of cardinal, he is said to 
have hesitated for some time whether he should accept that 
dignity. His choice was, however, at last determined by his 
having accidentally heard, at the celebration of mass, the priest 
pronounce the words, Peter, follow me,* which he chose to 
understand as applied to himself. He now once more repaired 
to Rome, where he was highly favoured by the pontiff, who 
conferred upon him many lucrative benefices; and where he 
found in the college many of his former friends, particularly the 
cardinals Contarino, Sadoleti, Cortese, and the English cardi- 
nal, Reginald Pole, who then held a high rank both in the 
political and literary world. In this city Bembo terminated his 
days in the year 1547, being then upwards of seventy-six years 
of age.” 

The high commendations bestowed on the writings of Bembo 
by almost all his contemporaries have been confirmed by the 
best critics of succeeding times ; nor can it be denied, that by 
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selecting as his models Boccaccio and Petrarca, and by com- 
bining their excellences with his own correct and elegant taste, 
he contributed, in an eminent degree, to banish that rusticity of 
style which characterised the writings of most of the Italian 
authors at the commencement of the sixteenth century. His 
authority and example produced an astonishing effect; and 
among his disciples and imitators may be found many of the 
first scholars and most distinguished writers of the age. It 
must, however, be observed, that the merit of his works consists 
rather in purity and correctness of diction, than in vigour of 
sentiment, or variety of poetical ornament ; and that they exhi- 
bit but little diversity either of character or subject, having for 
the most part been devoted to the celebration of an amorous 
passion. His Canzone on the death of his brother Carlo has 
been highly commended, and must be allowed to possess merit, 
without, ‘however, exhibiting that warmth of natural feeling 
which such an occasion might be expected to produce. In esti- 
mating with impartiality the talents of Bembo, and ascertain- 
ing the services which he rendered to the progress of taste, it 
will be necessary to make a distinction between the advance- 
ment of Italian poetry, and the improvement of the Italian lan- 
guage ; between the efforts of genius and the result of industry. 
The poetical works of Bembo consist chiefly of Sonette and 
Canzoni in the style of Petrarca, and are frequently more cor- 
rect and chaste, but at the same time more unimpassioned and 
cold, than the model on which they are formed. In the perusal 
of these pieces we perceive nothing of that genuine feeling, 
which, proceeding from the heart of the author, makes a direct 
and irresistible appeal to that of the reader ; and but little even 
of that secondary characteristic of genius which luxuriates in the 
regions of fancy, and by its vivid and rapid imagery delights 
the imagination. On the contrary, whilst these pieces stand 
approved to our deliberate judgment, we feel a conviction that 
any person of good taste and extensive reading might, by a due 
portion of labour, produce works of equal merit. That this con- 
viction is well founded is proved in no unequivocal manner by 
the innumerable throng of writers who have imitated the man- 
ner of Bembo ; and who, availing themselves of the example of 
this scholastic style of composition, have inundated Italy with 
writings which seldom exhibit ey distinction either of cha- 
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racter or of merit. That the introduction of this manner of writ- 
ing was fatal to the higher productions of genius cannot be 
doubted. Internal worth was sacrificed to external ornament. 
The vehicle was gilt and polished to the highest degree, but it 
contained nothing of any value; and the whole attention of 
these writers was employed, not in discovering what should be 
said, but how it should be said. 

One of the most intimate associates of Bembo, as well in his 
various embassies and public concerns, as in his literary occu- 
pations, was his countryman Agostino Beazzano ; who, although 
he was only descended from a family of the order of Venetian 
citizens, enumerated among his ancestors Francesco Beazzano, 
great chancellor of the republic. Agostino was a knight of 
Jerusalem, and was frequently dispatched by Leo X. on missions 
of great importance. Such was his acquaintance with the 
concerns of the Roman court, and his experience in matters of 
business, that he was consulted at Rome as an oracle. By the 
bounty of Leo X., he became possessed of rich church prefer- 
ments, and it seems not improbable that he aspired to the rauk 
of a cardinal ; although in one of his Latin poems, addressed 
to Leo X., he professes not to have carried his views so high. 
An infirm state of health compelled him, soon after the death 
of Leo, to quit the Roman court, and the last eighteen years of 
his life were spent in retirement at Trevigi; where he endea- 
voured, not without success, to alleviate the pains or exhilarate 
the languor of sickness, by the delights of study and the society 
of his friends. Among the various tributes of respect to his 
memory,* it may be sufficient to notice, that he is enumerated 
by Ariosto among the most eminent scholars of the age.t 

From the works of Beazzano it appears that he maintained 
a literary intercourse with most of the learned men of his time. 
His Latin writings are deservedly preferred to those in his native 
tongue, which are not wholly divested of the rusticity which 
prevailed in the early part of the sixteenth century. Of his 
sonnets, a great part are addressed to the emperor Charles V. 
The rest are chiefly devoted to the commendation of Leo X., 
of Pietro Bembo, of the Marquis del Vasto, and other distin- 
guished characters. Among them are also several addressed 


* Mazzuch. vol. iv. p. 573. + Orl, Fur, cant. xlvi. st. 14. 
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to Titian, the eminent painter, in terms of high admiration and 
great esteem,* 

Another author, equally celebrated for his Italian and his 
Latin productions, is the elegant Francesco Maria Molza, whose 
writings have a more distinctive character than those of most 
of his contemporaries, and by their peculiar tenderness and 
expression might entitle their author to the appellation of the 
Tibullus of his age. He was born of a noble family at Modena, 
in the year 1489, and having been sent by his father to Rome, 
had there the good fortune to be associated in his early studies 
with the accomplished Mare Antonio Flaminio, one of the most 
exquisite Latin poets of the time.t After having made an un- 
common proficiency in the Greek and Latin languages, and 
acquired also a knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, which then 
first began to be studied in Italy, he was recalled by his father 
to Modena ; where, in the year 1512, he married and took up 
his residence. He had, however, already distinguished himself 
by several admired productions; and having heard of the 
extraordinary liberality of Leo X. towards men of talents, and 
particularly those who excelled in poetry, he felt such an irre- 
sistible inclination to return to Rome, that neither the remon- 
strances of his parents, nor his affection for his wife and children, 
could prevent him from carrying his purpose into execution. 
He accordingly arrived at that city about the close of the year 
1516, under the pretext of forwarding a lawsuit, in which his 
family was involved, but to which it appears he afterwards 
paid very little attention. Here he soon formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Filippo Beroaldo, then librarian of the 
Vatican, Sadoleti, Bembo, Colocci, Tebaldeo, and the other 
distinguished scholars of Rome, to whom his society was highly 
acceptable. In this situation he appears wholly to have for- 
gotten his country, his parents, his family, and his wife, and to 
have mingled the studies of literature with the gratification of 
a licentious passion for a Roman Jady ; in consequence of which 
he received a wound from the hand of an unknown assassin, 
which had nearly cost him his life.{ Soon after the death of 
Leo X. he quitted the city of Rome, in common with many 


* The Latin and Italian works of Beazzano were printed at Venice in 
1538, 8vo. 
‘+ Gyraldus, de Poetis in Op. tom. ii. p. 544. f Serassi, Vita del Molza, 
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other eminent and learned men, who found in Adrian VI., the 
successor of Leo, a pontiff who held all the productions of 
literature and of art in the utmost contempt. Instead, how- 
ever, of returning to his family, Molza retired to Bologna, where 
he soon became deeply enamoured of Camilla Gonzaga, a lady 
of rank and beauty, and a warm admirer of Italian poetry. By 
her attractions he was detained there two years ; although it 
has been supposed that his passion was merely of a Platonic 
kind. The life of Molza seems, however, to have been wholly 
divided between poetry and dissipation.“ During the transitory 
splendour of the cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, he was one of the 
brightest ornaments of his court, and by his extraordinary 
talents and vivacity attracted the admiration, and even con- 
ciliated the esteem and affection of a large circle of friends. 
After having abandoned his wife and his offspring, and been 
disinherited by his father, he at length terminated his days by 
that disease which afforded a subject to Fracastoro for his 
admirable poem ; to which the complaints of Molza, expressed 
in verses of equal elegance, might serve at once as a supple- 
ment and a comment. 

The most celebrated composition of Molza, in the Italian 
language, is his pastoral Poemetto, entitled, ‘‘ La Ninfa Tibe- 
rina,’ written in praise of Faustina Mancini, a Roman lady, 
who then engaged his ardent but volatile affections.” Some of 
his Canzoni have also great merit, and unite considerable 
vigour of sentiment with great simplicity and elegance of ex- 
pression. This may sufficiently appear from one of these pro- 
ductions, which was probably addressed to Ippolito de’ Medici, 
and in which he laments that his young patron did not enjoy 
those opportunities of signalising himself by his great talents, 
which would have been afforded him under the pontificate of 
Leo X. at the same time regretting the sudden extinction of 
those hopes which the virtues and munificence of that pontiff 
had inspired. 

Whilst many of the most distinguished scholars of Italy, 
attracted by the generosity of the pontiff, had taken up their 
residence in Rome, the celebrated Ariosto, the chief favourite 
of the muses and the glory of his age, remained at Ferrara, 
attached to the court of the cardinal Ippolito d’Este, in whose 
employment he had lived from the year 1503.% During this 
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period he had rendered many important services to Alfonso, 
duke of Ferrara, both in a civil and military capacity ; in the 
former of which he had incurred no less danger than in the 
latter, particularly on his embassy to Rome in the year 1512, 
to appease the anger of that irascible pontiff, Julius IJ.* The 
long and friendly intercourse which had subsisted between 
Ariosto and Leo X. before his elevation to the pontificate, in- 
duced the poet, soon after that event, to hasten to Rome, in 
the hopes of sharing that bounty which was so liberally bestowed 
on others of much inferior merit. Leo recognised his old friend ; 
and raising him from the ground, and kissing him on each 
cheek, assured him of the continuance of his favour and pro- 
‘ tection.t The favour of the pontiff extended, however, no 
further on this occasion, than to grant him a special bull, to 
secure to him the emoluments to arise from the publication of 
his celebrated poem. But if the sanguine expectations of the 
poet were disappointed, his good sense soon convinced him that 
the blame was not wholly to be imputed to the pope; and 
whilst he describes, in the most lively manner, the demolition of 
his hopes, he furnishes, even in the midst of his sarcasms, a 
sufficient apology for the pontiff. ‘‘ Some persons may perhaps 
observe,”’ says he, in his epistolary satire to Annibale Malaguzzi, 
“that if 1 had gone to Rome in quest of benefices, I might 
have caught more than one before this time ; especially as I had 
long been in favour with the pope, and had ranked among his 
ancient friends before his virtue and his good fortune had 
exalted him to his high dignity ; or the Florentines had opened 
to him their gates ; or his brother Giuliano had taken refuge 
in the court of Urbino, where, with the author of the ‘ Corte- 
giano,’ with Bembo and other favourites of Apollo, he alleviated 
the hardships of his exile. When, too, the Medici again raised 
their heads in Florence, and the Gonfaloniere, flying from his 
palace, met with his ruin ; and when he went to Rome to take 
the name of Leo, he still preserved his attachment to me. 
Often whilst he was legate has he told me, that he should make 
no difference between his brother and myself. On this account 
it may appear strange to some, that when I paid him a visit at 
Rome, he should have humbled my crest ; but to these I shall 


* Vide ante, vol. i. chap. ix. + Ariosto, Sat. iii. ad Annib. Malaguzzi, 
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reply by a story. Read it, my friend ; for to read it is less 
trouble to you, than it was to me to write it. 

«There was once a season in which the earth was so parched 
up with heat, that it seemed as if Phcebus had again relin- 
quished the reins to Phaéton. Every well and every spring 
was dry. Brooks and streams, nay, even the most celebrated 
rivers, might be crossed without a bridge. In these times 
lived a shepherd, I know not whether to call him rich, or en- 
cumbered, with herds and flocks, who having long sought for 
water in vain, turned his prayers towards that Being who never 
deserts those who trust in him ; and by divine favour he was 
instructed, that at the bottom of a certain valley he would find 
the welcome aid. He immediately departed with his wife, his 
children, and all his cattle ; and according to his expectations 
found the spring. The well was not, however, very deep ; 
and having only a small vessel to dispense the water, he desired 
his followers not to take it amiss if he secured the first draught 
for himself. The next, says he, is for my wife, and the third 
and fourth for my dear children, till all their thirst be quenched. 
The next must be distributed to such of my friends as have 
assisted me in opening the well. He then attends to his cattle, 
taking care to supply those first whose death would occasion 
him the greatest loss. Under these regulations they pass on, 
one after another, to drink. At length a poor parrot, which 
was very much beloved by its master, cried out, Alas! Iam 
neither one of his relations, nor did J assist in digging the well ; 
nor am I likely to be of more service to him in future, than I 
have been in times past. Others, I observe, are still behind 
me; and even I shall die of thirst if I cannot elsewhere obtain 
relief.’ With this story, my good cousin, you may dismiss 
those who think that the pope should prefer me before the 
Neri, the Vanni, the Lotti, and the Baci,* his nephews and 
relations, who must drink first ; and afterwards those who have 
assisted in investing him with the richest of all mantles. When 
these are satisfied, he will favour those who espoused his cause 
against Soderini, on his return to Florence. One person will 
say, ‘I was with Piero in Casentino, and narrowly escaped being 


* Diminutives of affection, derived from the common names of Giovanni, 
Bartolommeo, Lancelotto, &c. 
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taken and killed.’ ‘I,’ cries Brandino, ‘lent him money.’ ‘He 
lived,’ exclaims a third, ‘a whole year at my expense, whilst I 
furnisbed him with arms, with clothes, with money, and with 
horses. If I wait until all these are satisfied I shall certainly 
either perish with thirst, or see the well exhausted.’ ”’ 

That Ariosto, however, felt his disappointment, is evident 
from many other passages in his Satires, in which he adverts 
to his journey to Rome with equal vexation and pleasantry. 
Certain it is, that the munificence of the pontiff by no means 
corresponded with the kind and even affectionate reception 
which the poet experienced on his arrival. The granting him 
a pontifical privilege for securing to him the sole right of print- 
ing his great work, the bull for which was, as he pointedly in- 
forms us, expedited at his own expense, was, assuredly, no great 
eifort of princely bounty. It is, however, evident, from the 
writings of Ariosto, that he possessed a considerable share of 
that impatience and irritability which are the usual attendants 
of genius. After waiting a few days at Rome, in the expecta- 
tion that the pope would have made a liberal provision for one 
towards whom he had expressed such uncommon regard, he 
hastily took his departure, with a firm resolution never more to 
return.* There is, however, sufficient reason to believe, that 
Ariosto experienced at different times the liberality of the pon- 
tiff; and in particular, that Leo presented him with several 
hundred crowns towards the expense of publishing his immortal 
poem.t It is certain also that the disappointment which he has 
described in such lively terms, did not excite in the generous 
breast of Ariosto any lasting degree of animosity towards the 
pontiff ; whom he has frequently mentioned in his subsequent 
writings with the highest veneration and applause. 

On quitting Rome, Ariosto did not immediately return to 
Ferrara, but paid a visit to Florence, where he was present at 
the rejoicings which took place in that city on the elevation of 
Leo X. He remained there at least six months, and probably 
a much longer time ; attracted by the air and situation of the 
place, the beauty of the women, and the manners of the inha- 
bitants ; and on his departure, celebrated in an exquisite poem 


* Ariost. Sat. vii. ++ Mazzuch, in art. Ariost, vol. ii. p. 1063. 
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the opportunities of enjoyment which it afforded him, and which 
it seems were sufficient to banish all anxieties but those of love.* 
On his arrival at Ferrara he again attached himself to the ser- 
vice of the cardinal Ippolito ; which, however, did not prevent 
his finishing the poem on which he had been so long employed, 
and which he published at Ferrara in the year 1515. If 
Ariosto was disappointed in the conduct of Leo X, he had much 
more reason to complain of the illiberality and insensibility of 
his great patron the cardinal, to whom he has inscribed his 
work in terms of such high commendation ; but who, instead of 
affording him any recompense for his labours, inquired from 
him, with the indifference of a stupid curiosity, where he had 
collected together such a number of absurdities. This reproof, 
which was not counterbalanced by any act of kindness on the 
part of the cardinal, greatly affected the poet ; who, in the second 
edition of his poem, expressed his sense of it by an Impresa or 
device, in which he has represented a serpent, towards which a 
hand is stretched out attempting with a pair of shears to cut off 
its head, and surrounded by the motto, Pro bono malum. This 
device, in which he seems to have alluded to the supposed heal- 
ing power of the serpent, he exchanged in the next edition for 
one which he perhaps thought would be more generally under- 
stood, and represented his lost labours by the emblem of a hive 
of bees, which are destroyed with flame for the purpose of rob- 
bing them of their honey.* 

In the year 1518, the cardinal Ippolito d’Este undertook a 
journey to Hungary, on which he expected to be accompanied 
by the most eminent persons in his court, and among the rest 
by Ariosto. The poet was not, however, inclined to make 
such a sacrifice of his time, of which he well knew the value, or 
of his health, which was then in a precarious state, to the grati- 
fication of a person who appears not to have merited his attach- 
ment. By his refusal, he not only lost the favour of the 
cardinal, but incurred his resentment, which he manifested by 
depriving the poet of the pitiful stipend of twenty-five crowns, 
which it seems the cardinal allowed him every four months, but 


* “ Gentil Citta, che con felici augnri.”—Rime di Ariosto. 
+ They are both given in the Museum Mazzuchellianum, vol. i. p. 209, tab, 37. 
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which he had not always the good fortune to obtain. This event 
supplied Ariosto with the subject of his first Satire, in which he 
has treated it with the most severe pleasantry, the most attrac- 
tive simplicity, and the most inimitable wit ; avowing his reso- 
lution to maintain the independence both of his person and 
mind, and to withdraw from the vexations of a court to the 
retirement of private life. He accordingly quitted Ferrara and 
took up his residence in his native district of Reggio, attending 
only to his own studies and amusements; where he remained 
until the death of the cardinal. 

The loss of his patron seems to have been the commence- 
ment of the good fortune of Ariosto. Immediately after that 
event he was again called to Ferrara by the Duke Alfonso, who 
appears to have been desirous of repairing the neglect of his 
brother, and who appointed Ariosto to a respectable situation 
in his court, without requiring from him any attendance which 
might interfere with his studies. The liberality of the duke 
soon enabled Ariosto to erect for himself a house in the city of 
Ferrara, in the front of which he placed an inscription suitable 
to the modest mansion of a poet, and consistent with the modera- 
tion and independence of his own character. In this residence, 
and in the gardens attached toit, he devoted himself with fresh 
ardour to his literary pursuits; he composed the additional 
cantos of his ‘‘ Orlando,” and versified his two comedies of the 
“‘ Cassaria ”’ and the ‘‘ Suppositi,” which he had in his youth 
written in prose. Soon after the death of Leo X. his leisure 
was for a short time interrupted by a mission to the district of 
Garfagnana, a part of the territory of Ferrara, whither he was 
sent by the duke to appease, by his discretion and authority, a 
tumult among the inhabitants, in which his efforts had the 
desired success ;® but the city of Ferrara continued to be his 
chief residence until the time of his death, which happened on 
the sixth day of June, 1533, after he had attained the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. 

On a work so well known, and so universally read, as the 
‘* Orlando Furioso,” ” any observations would now be super- 
fluous.® Like most of the eminent scholars of the age, Ariosto 
devoted a portion of his leisure to Latin composition ; but 
although some of his productions in this language have consi- 
derable merit, it is on his writings in his native tongue that 
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his permanent reputation is founded. On taking a general 
view of the poets of this period, we immediately perceive that 
Ariosto occupies the first station, and that had it been deprived 
of the splendour of his talents, a considerable diminution must 
have been made from the glory of the age. The fertility of his 
invention, the liveliness of his imagery, the natural ease and 
felicity of his diction, give a charm to his compositions which 
arrests the attention and interests the feelings of the reader, in 
a degree not experienced from the productions of any of his 
contemporaries. Whilst the other writers of Italy were devot- 
ing their talents to the close imitation of Petrarca, and to the 
mere elegances of expression, he allowed himself a wider range, 
and poured forth the ideas of his creative fancy in his own 
attractive and forcible language. Hence the genius of Ariosto 
is not presented to us in the fashionable garb of the day, but 
in its own natural and becoming dress, which appears equally 
graceful and appropriate at all times and in all places. By the 
example of Bembo, the Italians would have written with cor- 
rectness and with elegance, but they would have been read only 
by their own countrymen. The delicate and attenuated senti- 
ment which gives its faint animation to. their writings, is lost 
when an attempt is made to transfuse it into another language ; 
but the bold and vigorous ideas of Ariosto bear without injury 
all change of climate ; and his works have contributed more 
than those of any other author to diffuse a true poetical spirit 
throughout Europe. 

The applause bestowed upon those whose labours contributed 
to restore the purity of the Italian tongue, must not, however, 
be confined to one sex only. At no former period of society 
had the spirit of literature been so generally diffused ; and at 
no period have its female admirers proved themselves more 
accomplished proficients or more formidable rivals. Among 
those who at this time distinguished themselves by their talents, 
two are conspicuously eminent ; not only for their high rank, 
extraordinary acquirements, and excellent literary productions, 
but for the unsullied purity of their character, and for all the 
virtues which add lustre to their sex. These are Vittoria 
Colonna, marchioness of Pescara, and Veronica Gambara, 
countess of Correggio. 

Vittoria Colonna was the daughter of the celebrated com- 
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mander, Fabrizio Colonna, grand constable of the kingdom of 
Naples, by Anna di Montefeltro, the daughter of Federigo, 
duke of Urbino. She was born about the year 1490, and when 
only four years of age was destined to be the future bride of 
Ferdinando d’Avalos, marquis of Pescara, then very little 
further advanced in life. The extraordinary endowments both 
of person and of mind, with which she was favoured by nature, 
aided by a diligent and virtuous education, rendered her the 
object of gencral admiration, and her hand was repeatedly 
sought in marriage by several of the independent sovereigns of 
Italy. Happily, however, the early choice of the parents was 
confirmed by the mutual attachment of their offspring, and at 
the age of seventeen she became the wife of a man who, by his 
great endowments, unshaken fidelity, and heroic valour, merited 
such a partner. A perfect conformity of temper and of ex- 
cellence was the pledge of their conjugal affection; but the 
contests which distracted Italy soon called the marquis from 
his domestic enjoyments, and at the battle of Ravenna, where 
he had the command of the cavalry, he was dangerously 
wounded, and led, with the cardinal de’ Medici, afterwards 
Leo X., a prisoner to Milan. Whilst confined in the castle of 
that place, and prevented by his wounds from bodily exercise, 
he devoted his hours to study ; the result of which appeared in 
a dialogue on Love, addressed to his wife, which we are assured 
was replete with good sense, eloquence, and wit. He was at 
length liberated from his confinement by the friendly inter- 
ference of the marshal Trivulzio; and by the active part which 
he afterwards took in the military affairs of the time, and the 
many engagements in which he was victorious, acquired the 
highest character among the Italian leaders. Having entered 
into the service of the emperor, he commanded at the battle of 
Pavia, in which Francis I. was made prisoner; where he 
distinguished himself no less by his magnanimity and humanity, 
than by his prudence and intrepidity, to which the success of 
the Imperialists has usually been attributed.* This event he 
did not, however, long survive, having fallen a sacrifice to his 
military fatigues and the consequences of his wounds. He died 


* His generosity and attention to the celebrated chevalier Bayard, who fell 
in an engagement at Biagrassa, 1524, are recorded by Robertson, Charles V. 
book iii. 
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at Milan in the month of December, 1525, after a short but 
glorious life, which has afforded ample materials for the histo- 
rian. This fatal event blighted all the hopes of his consort ; 
nor did her sorrow admit of any alleviation, except such as she 
found in celebrating the character and the virtues of her 
husband, and recording their mutual affection in her tender 
and exquisite verse. Soon after his death she retired to the 
island of Ischia, refusing to listen to those proposals of other 
nuptials, which, as she had no offspring, her friends were 
desirous that she should accept. In her retirement she appears 
to have acquired a strong religious cast of character, which did 
not, however, prevent her from exercising her poetical talents, 
although she from this time devoted them chiefly to sacred 
subjects. Her exemplary conduct, and the uncommon merit of 
her writings, rendered her the general theme of applause among 
the most distinguished poets and learned men of the time, with 
many of whom she maintained a friendly epistolary intercourse. 
She was also a warm admirer of the great artist Michel-Agnolo, 
who designed for her several excellent pieces, the ideas of 
which have been preserved by the engraver ;” and who appears 
to have enjoyed her favour and friendship in an eminent 
degree ; she having on several occasions quitted her residence 
at Viterbo, to which place she retired some years before her 
death, and made excursions to Rome for no other purpose than 
that of enjoying his society. This affectionate attachment, 
equally honourable to both parties, was at other times supported 
by an epistolary intercourse. To her Michel-Agnolo has also 
addressed several of his sonnets, which yet remain, and in 
which his admiration of her beauty and accomplishments is 
tempered by the most profound respect, for her character. It 
is a singular anecdote, preserved by Condivi, that this eminent 
man paid her a visit in the last moments of her life ; and that 
he afterwards expressed his extreme regret that he had not on 
that occasion kissed her face or her forehead, as well as her 
hand. After having lived until the year 1547, she terminated 
her days at Rome; not having taken upon her any religious 
profession, and not indeed without having given rise to some 
suspicion that she was inclined to the doctrines of the reformed 
church,” 

Among the Italian writers who have revived in their works 
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the style of Petrarca, Vittoria Colonna is entitled to the first 
rank ; and her sonnets, many of which are addressed to the 
shade of her departed husband, or relate to the state of her 
own mind, possess more vigour of thought, vivacity of colouring, 
and natural pathos, than are generally to be found among the 
‘disciples of that school.” Her Canzone, or monody to the 
memory of her departed husband, is, however, more deservedly 
celébrated, and is certainly in no respect inferior to that of 
Bembo on the death of his brother Carlo; but perhaps the 
most favourable specimen of her talents appears in her Stanze, 
or yerses in ottava rima, which in simplicity, harmony, and 
elegance of style, equal the productions of any of her contem- 
poraries, and in lively description and genuine poetry excel 
them all; excepting only those of the inimitable Ariosto. 
Veronica’ Gambara was the daughter of the count Gian- 
Francesco Gambara, by his wife Alda Pia of Carpi, and was 
married in 1509, to Giberto X. lord of Correggio, whom she 
survived many years, devoting herself to the education of her 
two sons Ippolito and Girolamo, the latter of whom obtained 
the dignity of a cardinal of the Roman church. Her natural 
disposition, the course of her education, and above all, perhaps, 
the instructions and advice of Pietro Bembo, led her in her 
youth to devote a part of her leisure to the cultivation of her 
poetical talents, which through all the vicissitudes of her future 
life, was her occasional amusement.* In the year 1528, she 
left Correggio to reside at Bologna with her brother Uberto, 
on whom Clement VII. had conferred the office of governor of 
that city. Here she established in her house a kind of 
academy, which was frequented by Bembo, Molza, Mauro, 
Capello, and other eminent men who then resided at the 
Roman court. She afterwards returned to Correggio, where she 
had the honour of receiving as her guest the emperor Charles 
V. Her life was prolonged until the year 1550. Her writings, 
which had been dispersed in various collections of the time, 
were collected and published at Brescia in 1759, and although 
inferior in elegance and polish to those of Vittoria Colonna, dis- 
play a peculiar originality and yivacity, both in sentiment and 
language, which raise them far above those insipid effusions 


* Tirabe vii. iii. 47. 
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which, under the name of sonnets, at this time inundated Italy.” 
The mutual esteem and admiration that subsisted between these 
accomplished women, is recorded in their writings. Their 
example excited the emulation of many competitors among their 
own sex, and the Rimatrici of the sixteenth century may be 
considered as little inferior, either in number or in merit, to 
the Rimatori. Of these, some of the most distinguished,are 
Costanza d’Avalos, duchess of Amalfi,* a few of whose sonnets, 
of no inferior merit, are united to the works of Vittoria 
Colonna in the edition of Sessa, 1558; Tullia d’Aragona, 
the illegitimate offspring of Pietro Tagliavia, a cardinal of the 
church, and himself an illegitimate descendant of the royal 
house of Aragon ;7 Laura Terracina, a Neapolitan lady, whose 
numerous poetical works have frequently been printed ;7° Gas- 
para Stampa of Padua, ranked among the best poets of her 
time,”° and Laura Battiferra of Urbino,” represented by her 
contemporaries as the rival of Sappho in the elegance of her 
writings, and much her superior in the modesty and decorum 
of her life. 

To the time of Leo X. is to be referred the perfecting of the 
jocose Italian satire, which originated in Florence towards the 
close of the preceding century. The credit of reviving this 
whimsical style of composition, and rendering it in the highest 
degree lively and entertaining, is due to the eccentric genius 
of Francesco Berni, whence it has been denominated La Poesia 
Bernesca. In this undertaking he had, however, some co- 
adjutors of no inconsiderable talents, and in particular Fran- 
eesco Mauro and Gian-Francesco Bini, whose works have 
usually been united with his own, to which in vivacity and 
humour they are little inferior. The character of Berni was as 
singular as his writings. He was born at Lamporecchio, a 
small town in the Tuscan state, of a noble, although reduced 
family, and was sent, whilst very young, to Florence, where he 
remained until he had attained his nineteenth year, and where 
he probably imbibed from the works of the Pulci, Franco, and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the earliest taste for that style of compo- 
sition by which he afterwards so greatly distinguished himself. 
About the year 1517, he repaired to Rome and entered into the 


* Crescimb. vol. ii. p. 400, Mazzuchelli, vol. ii, p. 1223, 
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service of the cardinal Bernardo da Bibbiena, to whom ne was 
in some degree related, and from whom herentertained hopes 
of preferment which were not realised. After the death of 
Bernardo, he attached himself to his nephew, the cardinal 
Angelo da Bibbiena, but with no greater advantage, and was 
at length obliged to accept the office of secretary to Giammat- 
teo Ghiberti, bishop of Verona, who then held the important 
station of datary to the Roman see. Having now taken tne 
ecclesiastical habit, Berni was occasionally employed by Ghi- 
berti in missions to his more distant benefices, and frequently 
accompanied the bishop on his journeys through Italy ; but the 
fatigues of business, and the habits of regularity were irksome 
to him, and he sought for relief in the society of the Muses, 
who generally brought both Bacchus and Venus in their train. 
Being at length preferred to the affluent and easy station of a 
canon of Florence, he retired to that city, where he was much 
more distinguished by the eccentricity of his conduct and the 
pungency of his satire, than by the regularity of his life. 
Such was his aversion to a state of servitude, if we may credit 
the humorous passages in which he has professedly drawn his 
own character, that he no sooner received a command from his 
patron, than he felt an invincible reluctance to comply with it. 
He delighted not in music, dancing, gaming, or hunting ; his 
sole pleasure consisting in having nothing to do, and stretching 
himself at full length in his bed. His chief exercise was to 
eat a little and then compose himself to sleep, and after sleep 
to eat again. He observed neither days nor almanacks ; and 
his servants were ordered to bring him no news, whether good 
or bad. These exaggerations, among many others yet more 
extravagant, may at least be admitted as a proof that Berni 
was fond of his ease, and that his writings were rather the 
amusement of his leisure than a serious occupation. 

The death of Berni is said to have been occasioned by the 
jealous enmity which subsisted between the duke Alessandro 
and the cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, each of whom is supposed 
to have contended with the other, which should first destroy his 
rival by poison. One of them, if we may believe this story, 
was desirous of engaging the assistance of Berni, and he 
having refused to join in so detestable a project, fell a victim 
to the revenge of his patron, by a death of similar treachery. 
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On this it may be sufficient to observe, that the cardinal died 
in the month of August, 1535, and that Berni survived him at 
least until the month of July, 1536. We may therefore con- 
clude with certainty, that he was not poisoned by the cardinal, 
and with scarcely less certainty that he was not poisoned by 
Alessandro, for not having concurred in the destruction of a 
rival who had then been dead nearly twelve months.* 

Of the style of composition adopted by Berni and his 
associates, it is not easy to convey an adequate idea, as its 
excellence consists rather in the simplicity of the diction, and 
the sweetness of the Tuscan idiom, than in that sterling wit 
and vigorous sentiment which bear to be transfused into another 
language. Of all writers, those whose merit depends on what 
is called humour are the most local. That which in one 
country is received with admiration and delight, may in another 
be considered as insipid or contemptible. To enjoy these 
writings in their full extent, some degree of acquaintance is 
necessary with the manners and peculiarities of the inhabitants, 
even of the lower classes, and perhaps the delicacy and flavour 
of them can never be fully perceived except by a native. These 
observations may be applied in different degrees, not only to 
the works of Berni, Bini, and Mauro, but to the Capitoli and 
satires of Giovanni della Casa, Agnolo Firenzuola, Francesco- 
Maria Molza, Pietro Nelli, who assumed the name of Andrea 
da Bergamo, and a long train of other writers, who have 
signalised themselves in this mode of composition.” That 
these early productions led the way to a similar eccentricity of 
style in other countries, is not improbable, and perhaps the 
most characteristic idea of the writings of Berni and his 
associates, may be obtained by considering them to be, in lively 
and unaffected verse, what the works of Rabelais, of Cervantes, 
and of Sterne, are in prose.” 

It is, however, much to be regretted, that a great part of 
these compositions are remarkable for a degree of indecency 
and profaneness, which requires all the wit and elegance of the 
original, and perhaps more sympathy with such subjects than 
an untainted mind should feel, to prevent their being read 
without disapprobation or disgust. It can, therefore, occasion 
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no surprise, that these pieces, many of which have been written 
by men of high ecclesiastical rank, should have brought some 
degree of disgrace upon the Roman church. One of the 
productions, in this style of writing, of Giovanni della Casa, 
archbishop of Benevento, and for some time inquisitor at 
Venice, has been singled out as a particular instance of de- 
pravity, but many examples at least equally flagrant might 
have been produced. Even the writings of Berni contain 
passages, and indeed whole pieces, not less gross and licentious 
than the work which has given rise to so much reprehension.® 

That Berni was not, however, so entirely devoted to indo- 
lence, as we might, from the character which he has chosen to 
give of himself, be induced to believe, may sufficiently appear 
from his numerous writings, and particularly from his having 
reformed and new-modelled the extensive poem of ‘ Orlando 
Innamorato”’ of the count Bojardo. This work he is said to 
have undertaken in competition with the ‘Orlando Furioso”’ 
of Ariosto, which has given occasion to accuse Berni of pre- 
sumption and of ignorance ; but Berni was too well acquainted 
with the nature of his own talents, which involuntarily led him 
towards the burlesque and the ridiculous, to suppose, that in 
serious composition he could emulate that great man. He has, 
however, both in this and other parts of his writings, shown 
that he could occasionally elevate his style, and the introductory 
verses to each canto of the ‘‘ Orlando Innamorato,’’ which are 
generally his own composition, are not the least admired, nor 
the least valuable parts of the work. ‘That the alterations of 
Berni raised the poem of Bojardo into more general notice, 
may be conjectured from the various editions of the reformed 
work which issued from the press soon after its first appear- 
ance, and which are yet sought after with avidity." The task 
which Berni thus completed, was also undertaken by several 
of his contemporaries, and in particular by Teofilo Folengi, 
and Lodovico Dolce; neither of whom brought their labours 
to a termination. It appears also, that Pietro Aretino had 
formed an intention of devoting himself to this task, which, 
however, he afterwards relinquished ; and if we may be allowed 
to judge from the specimen given of his epic talents in his 
poem of ‘‘ Marfisa,” the world has sustained no loss by his 
determination. 
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Yet more extravagant than the writings of Berni, are those 
of his contemporary Teofilo Folengi, of Mantua, better known 
by his assumed name of Merlino Coccajo. He was also an 
ecclesiastic, having in the year 1507, when only sixteen years 
of age, entered into the order of Benedictines, on which occa- 
sion he relinquished his baptismal name of Girolamo, and took 
that of Teofilo. His religious vows did not, however, extinguish 
his amorous passions, and a violent attachment which he soon 
afterwards formed for a young lady named Girolama Dieda, 
induced him to desert his monastery. After passing for several 
years an irregular and wandering life, he published his maca- 
vonic poems, in which, by a singular mixture of the Latin and 
ltalian with the various dialects of the populace, and by apply- 
ing the forms of one language to the phrases of another, he 
has produced a kind of mongrel tongue, which, from its sin- 
gularity and capricious variety, has attracted both admirers 
and imitators.’ How it was possible for a person possessed of 
the talents and learning by which Folengi was undoubtedly 
distinguished, to sacrifice to these compositions such a portion 
of time as they must from their number and prolixity have 
required, it is not easy to conceive, and certainly a much 
smaller specimen might have satisfied the curiosity of most of 
his readers. It has, indeed, been said, that it was his first 
intention to compose an epic poem in Latin, which should far 
surpass the ‘“‘Aneid;”’ but finding, from the decision of his 
friends, that he had scarcely rivalled the Roman bard, he com- 
mitted his poem to the flames, and began to amuse himself 
with these extravagant compositions; some of which, however, 
occasionally display such a vivacity of imagery and descrip- 
tion, and contain passages of so much poetical merit, that if he 
had devoted himself to more serious compositions, he might 
probably have ranked with the first Latin poets of the age. In 
the year 1526, Folengi, under the name of Limerno Pitocco, 
published in Italian his burlesque epic poem of ‘‘ Orlandino ;” 
a work which discovers still more evidently the vigour of his 
imagination, and the facility and graces of his composition ; 
and which, not being written in the grotesque and motley 
style of his former productions, may be perused with consider- 
able pleasure. It must, however, be remarked, that both this 
poem and his ‘‘Macaronics”’ abound with obscene passages; a 
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peculiarity which seems in these times to have distinguished 
the productions of the ecclesiastics from those of the laity.* 
Repenting of his errors, or wearied with his disorderly conduct, 
Folengi soon afterwards returned to his cell, where his first 
occupation was to write an account of the aberrations and 
vicissitudes of his past life, which he printed under the title of 
‘*Chaos de tri per uno,’ and which is yet more capricious and 
extravagant than his former writings.* As the fire of his 
fancy or the ardour of his passions decreased, he turned his 
talents to religious subjects, and composed a poem, ‘ Dell’ 
Umanita del Figliulo di Dio,’’ which has probably attracted 
much fewer readers than his former works. Having been 
appointed principal of the small monastery of S. Maria della 
Ciambra, in the island of Sicily, he there, at the request of 
Ferrando Gonzaga, the viceroy, composed a poem in terza 
rvima, divided into two books, and entitled, ‘‘ La Palermita,”’ 
and also three tragedies in verse on sacred subjects ;+ but these 
pieces have never been printed. Many other works of Folengi 
are noticed by his editors and biographers. His life was pro- 
longed until the year 1544, when he died at the Priorata of 
Campese near Bassano, and was buried in the adjacent church 
of Santa Croce. 

Although the study of the ancient languages had long been 
revived in Italy, yet no idea seems to have been entertained 
before the time of Leo X. of improving the style of Italian com- 
position, by a closer adherence to the regularity and purity of 
the Greek and Roman writers. Some efforts had, indeed, been 
made to transfuse the spirit, or at least the sense of these pro- 
ductions into the Italian tongue. The ‘‘Metamorphoses”’ of 
Ovid,{ and the ‘‘Aneid”’ of the Mantuan bard,§ had thus 
been translated into prose; and the ‘‘Thebaid”’ of Statius,|| 
the “‘Pharsalia”’ of Lucan, the ‘‘Satires’’ of Juvenal,** with 


* Intended to exhibit the three different periods of the life of its author ; 
printed at Venice in 1527, and again in 1546, 

+ La Cecilia, La Cristina, e La Caterina. Fontanini, vol. i. p. 302. 

+ Translated by Giov. Buonsignore, supposed as early as the fourteenth cea: 
tury, printed at Venice, 1497. 

§ L’Eneida, ridotta in prosa, per Atanagio Greco. Vicenza, 1476. 

|| Tebaide di Stazio, in ottava rima da Erasmo di Valyasone. Ven. 1470. 

§ Lucano la Farsaglia, trad. dal Card. Montichiello. Milano, 1492, 4to. 

**Le Satire di Giuvenale, in terza rima, da Gio. Sommaripa Trevigi, 1480, fo, 
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some detached parts of the writings of Ovid,* and of Virgil,*° 
had been translated into Italian verse; but in so rude and 
unskilful 2 manner, as to produce, like a bad mirror, rather a 
caricature than a resemblance. As the Italian scholars became 
more intimately acquainted with the works of the ancients, 
they began to feel the influence of their taste, and to imbibe 
some portion of their spirit. No longer satisfied with the 
humble and laborious task of translating these authors, they 
with a laudable emulation endeavoured to rival the boasted 
remains of ancient genius by productions of a similar kind in 
their native tongue. In order to attain an equality with their 
great models, they ventured also to discard the shackles of 
rhyme, and to introduce a kind of measure which should 
depend for its effect on the elevation and harmony of its lan- 
guage, and on the variety of its pauses, rather than on the 
continual recurrence of similar sounds. The person who is 
entitled to the chief credit of having formed, and in some 
degree executed, this commendable design, is the learned 
Gian-Giorgio Trissino; and although his powers as a poet were 
inadequate to the task which he had imposed upon them, yet 
the chaste and classical style which was thus introduced, has 
given rise to some of the most correct and pleasing productions 
in the Italian tongue. 

Trissino was born of a noble family at Vicenza, in the year 
1478, and for some time received instructions from the cele- 
brated Greek, Demetrius Chalcondyles, at Milan.t On the 
death of his wife, of whom he was early in life deprived, he 
repaired to Rome, where he obtained the particular favour of 
Leo X., who employed him on several important missions ; 
and in particular, to the Emperor Maximilian. The vers sciolti, 
or blank verse of the Italian language, was first employed by 
Trissino in his tragedy of ‘‘Sofonisba;”’ and is certainly much 
better calculated than either the terza rima, or the ottava 
stanza, to works of length. The same mode of versification 


* De arte Amandi, in terza rima. Milano, 1494. There is also another 
edition, without date, which is probably the first. Vide Bib. Pinel. vol. iv. 
p- 2071. 

+ Trissino erected in the church of S. Maria de la passione, at Milan, an 
clegant monument to the memory of his instructor. who died at that city in 
151]. Tirab. vi. ii. 132. 
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was, however, employed about the same time by several men of 
considerable talents, and an eminent Italian critic has asserted, 
that ‘‘it was first used by Luigi Alimanni, in his translation 
from Catullus of the epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis, after- 
wards by Lodovico Martelli, in translating the fourth book of 
the ‘‘ Mneid,”’ and by the cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, in 
translating the second ; in imitation of whom, Trissino after- 
wards composed in the same measure his epic poem of “ Italia 
liberata da’ Goti.”’ But it must be observed that the “Italia 
liberata ’’ was not the first work in which Trissino had em- 
ployed the vers? sciolti, his tragedy of ‘ Sofonisba’’ having 
been written at least ten years before he began his epic poem, 
and completed in the year 1515. It is, however, certain, 
that in the same year Giovanni Rucellai wrote in blank verse 
his tragedy of ‘‘ Rosmunda;’’ but as he has himself addressed 
Trissino as his literary preceptor, and as the pretensions of 
Trissino to the precedency in this respect are confirmed by 
the explicit acknowledgment of Palla Rucellai, the brother of 
Giovanni, we may with confidence attribute to Trissino the 
honour of the invention ; unless the pretensions of the Floren- 
tine historian, Jacopo Nardi, who gave a specimen of blank 
verse in the prologue to his comedy entitled ‘ L’Amicizia,”’ 
supposed to be represented before the magistrates of Florence, 
about the year 1494, may be thought to invalidate his claim.* 
The tragedy of ‘‘ Sofonisba’’ is, however, entitled to notice, 
not only as having first introduced the versi scioltt into general 
use, but as being the first regular tragedy which made its 
appearance after the revival of letters. The appellation of 
tragedy had, indeed, been already adopted, and even the story 
of Sophonisba had been the subject of a dramatic performance, 
in ottava rima, by Galeotto, marquis of Carretto, presented by 
him to Isabella, marchioness of Mantua ; but this piece, like 
the “‘ Virginia ’’ of Accolti, and other productions of a similar 
nature, was so imperfect in its arrangement, and so ill adapted 
to theatrical representation, that it rather increases than 
diminishes the honour due to Trissino, who, disregarding the 


* This question has given rise to great diversity of opinion between Fontanini 
and his severe commentator, Apostolo Zeno. It has also been discussed by 
Mr. Walker, in the Appendix to his “ Historical Memoir on Italian Tragedy,” 
No. ii. p. 20. 
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example of his contemporaries, introduced a more correct and 
classical style of dramatic composition.* The affecting story 
of this tragedy, founded on the relation of Livy in the thirtieth 
book of his history, is already well known, having been fre- 
quently the subject of theatrical representation in this country. 
It may therefore be sufficient to observe, that Trissino, without 
greatly deviating from the records of history, has given a dra- 
matic form to the incidents, which renders his production not 
uninteresting, and has interspersed it with some passages of 
expression and pathos. At the same time, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the dignity of the tragic style is not always equally 
supported, and that the author frequently displays a prolixity, 
Janguor, and insipidity, both of sentiment and of language, 
which greatly detract from the interest of the piece. 

It was not, however, until the year 1547, that Trissino 
published the first nine books of his epic poem of ‘ Italia libe- 
rata da’ Goti;’’ of which the additional eighteen books made 
their appearance in 1548. In this poem, to the completion 
of which the author had dedicated upwards of twenty years, he 
proposed to exhibit to his countrymen a specimen of the true 
epic, as founded on the example of Homer and confirmed by 
the authority of Aristotle. The subject -is the liberation of 
Italy from the Goths by Belisarius, as general of the emperor 
Justinian. In the execution of it, Trissino asserts that he 
had examined all the Greek and Roman writers, for the pur- 
pose of selecting the flowers of their eloquence to enrich his 
own labours. That Trissino was a man of talents and of 
learning, is evident from his other writings ; and his various 
acquirements in mathematics, physics, and architecture, are 
highly celebrated by his contemporaries; yet of all the 
attempts at epic poetry which have hitherto appeared, the 
‘‘ Ttalia Liberata’ may be considered as the most insipid and 
uninteresting. In Berni, Mauro, Folengi, and other writers 
of burlesque poetry, their simplicity or vulgarity is evidently 
assumed, for the avowed purpose of giving a greater zest to 


* On this account, Giraldi, in the prologue to his “ Orbecche,” denominates 
him— 
“Tl Trissino gentil, che col suo canto 
Prima d’ognun, dal Tebro, e dall’ Ilysso, 
Gia trasse lu Tragedia a l’onde d’ Aro.” 
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their satire or their wit ; but the low and pedestrian style of 
Trissino is genuine and unaffected, and is often rendered still 
more striking by the unconscious gravity of the author. Yet 
more reprehensible is the plan and conduct of the poem, in 
which the heathen mythology is confounded with the Christian 
religion, and an invocation to Apollo and the Muses introduces 
the Supreme Being as interfering in the concerns of mortals, 
in such language and by such means as must, in the estima- 
tion of either true piety or correct taste, appear wholly unwor- 
thy of the divine character. Hence neither the industry of 
Trissino, nor the high literary character which he had before 
attained, could raise into credit his unfortunate poem, which, 
as one of his contemporaries informs us, was never read, but 
seemed to have been buried on the same day that it first saw 
the light.* About the year 1700, a feeble attempt was made, 
by the associates of the academy of cardinal Ottoboni at Rome, 
to transpose the ‘Italia Liberata’ into ottava rima, each 
member selecting a separate book for the exercise of his talents ; 
but although some of them performed their task, the work was 
never completed. The critics of Italy, unwilling to detract 
from the character of a man whose merits have in other 
‘respects done honour to their country, have, however, seldom 
mentioned the ‘Italia Liberata’ but in terms of respect, 
although it never was reprinted until the year 1729, when it 
was inserted in the general collection of the works of its 
author. 

Subsequent to Trissino in the adoption of the versi sciolti, 
but more successful in the manner in which he employed it, 
was his friend Giovanni Rucellai, whose near consanguinity to 
the pontiff Leo X., as well as his own extraordinary merits, 
entitle him to particular notice. He was one of the four sons 
of Bernardo Rucellai, by his wife Nannina, sister of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, and was born at Florence in the year 1475. 
The example of his father, who is justly ranked among the 
most eminent scholars and correct Latin writers of his time, 
and the instructions of the celebrated Francesco Cataneo da 
Diaceto, were a sure pledge of his early proficiency ; and it 
has been said of him with undoubted truth, that he was highly 


* Bernardo Tasso, ap. Tirab. vii. iii. 113. 
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accomplished as well in the Greek and Latin languages as in 
his own. In the year 1505, he was sent as ambassador from 
his native city to the state of Venice, and was present when 
the envoy of Louis XII. required that the senate would permit 
the learned civilian Filippo Decio to return as his subject to 
Pavia, to teach the canon law, with which the senate refused 
to comply ; an incident which it seems made a great impres- 
sion on Rucellai, as being a proof of the value of literature and 
thé great importance of a man of talents. In the tumult 
raised by the younger citizens of Florence, on the return of the 
Medici in the year 1512, and which contributed so greatly to 
facilitate that event, Giovanni Rucellai and his brother Palla, 
took a principal part; in which they appear to have acted in 
opposition to the wishes of their father, who was a firm 
adherent to the popular cause. On the elevation of Leo X. 
and the appointment of his nephew Lorenzo to the government 
of Florence, Giovanni remained at that city in a respectable 
employment, and is supposed to have accompanied Lorenzo to 
Rome, when he went to assume the insignia of captain-general 
of the church. Soon after his arrival, Rucellai entered into the 
ecclesiastical order, and attended the pontiff on his visit to Flo- 
rence, at the close of the year 1515, when Leo was entertained 
in the gardens of the Rucellai with the representation or recital 
of the tragedy of ‘‘ Rosmunda,” written by Giovanni in Italian 
blank verse. It has excited surprise that Leo did not confer the 
dignity of the purple on a man so nearly related to him, to 
whom he was so much attached, and who was in every respect 
‘worthy of that honour. Some authors have attributed this 
circumstance to the timid jealousy of Giuliano de’ Medici, who 
is said to have represented to his brother the danger that might 
accrue to their family in Florence, from. any increase of the 
credit and authority of the Rucellai, who could number amongst 
them one hundred and fifty men capable of bearing arms ; 
whilst others have supposed, that as Leo did not choose to 
advance to the rank of cardinal some of his relations as near 
to him as Rucellai, on account of the opposition which they had 
shown to his family, he on this account postponed also the 
nomination of Giovanni; but whatever was the reason of the 
conduct of the pope, which was probably neither of those 
before assigned, it is certain that it arose not from any want of 
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esteem or confidence, as may be inferred from his despatching 
Rucellai, at a very important crisis, as his legate to Francis I., 
in which station he succeeded Lodovico Canossa, and continued 
until the death of the pontiff. 

After this unexpected event, Rucellai returned to Florence ¢ 
and on the elevation of Adrian VI., the successor of Leo, was 
deputed, with five others of the principal citizens, to congratu- 
late the pope on his new dignity. Rucellai, as chief of the 
embassy, addressed the pontiff in a Latin oration, which is yet 
preserved. The short pontificate of Adrian was succeeded by 
that of Clement VII., to whom Rucellai stood in the same 
degree of kindred as to Leo X., and who immediately after his 
elevation gave a decisive proof of his regard for Rucellai, by 
appointing him keeper of the castle of S. Angelo; a dignity 
which has usually been considered as the proximate step to 
that of a cardinal, and whence Rucellai is commonly named J1 
Castellano.” This honour he did not, however, long enjoy ; 
having terminated his days about the beginning of the year 
1526, and before the deplorable sacking of Rome, which soon 
afterwards occurred. 

During the residence of Rucellai at the castle of S. Angelo, he 
completed his tragedy of “ Oreste,’’ and his beautiful didactic 
poem, “‘ Le Api;’’ neither of which were, however, during his 
lifetime, committed to the press. The reason of this wil 
appear from the words of the author, addressed, a short time 
before his death, to his brother Palla Rucellai. ‘‘ My ‘ Api,’”’ 
said he, ‘‘ have not yet received my last improvements ; which 
has been occasioned by my desire to review and correct this poem 
in company with our friend Trissino, when he returns from 
Venice, where he is now the legate of our cousin Clement VII., 
and which poem I have, as you will see, already destined 
and dedicated to him. I therefore intreat that when you find 
a fit opportunity, you will send him this poem for his perusal 
and correction; and if he approve it, that you will have it 
published, without any testimony but that of his perfect 
judgment to its merits. You will likewise take the same 
method with my ‘Oreste ;’ if he should not think it trouble- 
some to take so much labour for the sake of one who was so 
affectionately attached to him.’’ The poem of the “ Api’’ was 
accordingly published in the year 1539, and will secure to its 
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author a high rank among the writers of didactic poetry. 
Without rendering himself liable to the charge of a servile 
imitator, he has chosen a subject already ennobled by the 
genius of Virgil ; and has given to it new attractions and new 
graces. THis diction is pure without being insipid, and simple 
without becoming vulgar; and in the course of his work he 
has given decisive proofs of his scientific acquirements, parti- 
cularly on subjects of natural history. 

The injunctions of Giovanni Rucellai with respect to his 
tragedy of ‘ Oreste” were not so punctually complied with ; 
the cause of which is, however, assigned by his brother Palla, 
in his dedication of the “Api,” to Trissino. ‘As to the 
‘Oreste,’ I have thought it better to wait awhile, until your 
‘ Belisario,’ or, to speak more accurately, your ‘ Italia Liberata,’ 
a work of great learning, and a new Homer in our language, 
shall be perfected and brought to light.” This tragedy 
remained in manuscript until nearly two centuries after the 
death of its author, when it was published by the Marchese 
Scipione Maffei. The subject of this piece is similar to that 
of the ‘Iphigenia in Tauris” of Euripides ; but the author has 
introduced such variations, and ennobled his tragedy with so 
many grand and theatrical incidents, that it may justly be 
considered as his own, and not as a mere translation from an 
ancient author; insomuch that Maffei, who, from his own 
performances must be admitted to be a perfect judge, considers 
it as not only superior to the ‘‘ Rosmunda,”’ of the same author, 
but as one of the most beautiful pieces which any author, 
either ancient or modern, has adapted to theatrical represen- 
tation. 

Another Italian writer who distinguished himself by the 
elegance and harmony of his blank verse, was Luigi Alamanni ; 
who was born of a noble family at Florence in the year 1475, * 
and passed the early part of his life in habits of friendship with 
Bernardo and Cosimo Rucellai, Trissino, and other scholars 
who had devoted themselves more particularly to the study of 
classical literature. t Of the satires and lyric poems of Ala- 
manni, several were produced under the pontificate of Leo X. 

* Count Bossi places his birth in 1495, to which opinion, for the reasons 


he has given, I am also disposed to assent. 
+ Mazzuch. in art. Alamanni. 
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In the year 1516, he married Alessandra Serristori, a lady 
of great beauty, by whom he had a numerous offspring. 
The rank and talents of Alamanni recommended him to 
the notice and friendship of the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, 
who, during the latter part of the pontificate of Leo X. 
governed on the behalf of that pontiff the city of Florence. 
The rigid restrictions imposed by the cardinal on the inhabit- 
ants, by which they were, among other marks of subordination, 
prohibited from carrying arms under severe penalties, excited 
the indignation of many of the younger citizens of noble 
families, who could ill brook the loss of their independence, and 
among the rest of Alamanni; who, forgetting the friend in the 
patriot, not only joined in a conspiracy against the cardinal 
immediately after the death of Leo X., but is said to have 
undertaken to assassinate him with his own hand.* His 
associates were Zanobio Buondelmonti, Jacopo da Diaceto, 
Antonio Brucioli, and several other persons of distinguished 
talents, who appear to have been desirous of restoring the 
ancient liberty of the republic, without sufficiently reflecting on 
the mode by which it was to be accomplished. The designs of 
the conspirators were, however, discovered, and Alamanni was 
under the necessity of saving himself by flight. After many 
adventures and vicissitudes, in the course of which he returned 
to Florence and took an active part in the commotions that 
agitated his country, he finally withdrew to France, where he 
met with a kind and honourable reception from Francis I., 
who was a great admirer of Italian poetry, and not only 
conferred on him the order of 8. Michael, but employed him 
in many important missions.” On the marriage of Henry, 
duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry II., with Catherine de’ 
Medici, Alamanni was appointed her maitre d’hétel ; and the 
reward of his services enabled him to secure to himself great 
emoluments, and to establish his family in an honourable 
situation in France. The writings of Alamanni are very 
numerous ;* but his most admired production is his didactic 
poem, ‘‘ La Coltivazione,”’ written in versi sciolti, and addressed 
by him to Catherine de’ Medici, by a letter, in which he 
requests her to present it to Francis I.% This work, which 


* Varchi Istor. Fior. lib. v. p. 108, 
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Alamanni completed in six books, and which he appears to 
have undertaken rather in competition with, than in imitation 
of, the ‘‘ Georgics,”’ is written not only with great elegance 
and correctness of style, but with a very extensive knowledge 
of the subject on which he professes to treat, and contains 
many passages which may bear a comparison with the most 
celebrated parts of the work of his immortal predecessor. His 
tragedy of ‘ Antigone,”’ translated from Sophocles, is also 
considered by Fontanini as one of the best dramatic pieces in 
the Italian tongue ; but his epic romances of the ‘ Avar- 
chide,” * and the ‘‘ Girone Cortese, * both written in ottava 
rima, have not had the good fortune to obtain for their author 
any considerable share of applause. 

From this brief review of some of the principal Italian poets 
who wrote in the pontificate of Leo X., it will not be difficult 
to perceive, that they may be divided into four distinct classes. 
I. Such as continued to adopt in their writings, although in 
different degrees, the rude and imperfect style of composition 
which was used towards the latter part of the preceding cen- 
tury. II. The admirers of Petrarea, who considered him as 
the model of a true poetic diction, and closely imitated his 
manner in their writings. III. Those who, depending on the 
vigour of their own genius, adopted such a style of composition 
as they conceived expressed, in the most forcible and explicit 
manner, the sentiments which they had to communicate. And, 
IV. Those authors who followed the example of the ancients, 
not only in the manner of treating their subjects, but in the 
frequent use of the versi sciolti, and in the simplicity and 
purity of their diction. That in each of these departments a 
considerable number of writers, besides those before mentioned, 
might be enumerated, will readily be perceived ; but the limited 
object of the present work will be sufficiently obtained, by dee 
monstrating the encouragement which the poets of the time 
derived from Leo X., and the proficiency made during his pon- 
tificate in this most popular and pleasing branch of literature. 
It is to this period that we are to trace back those abundant 
streams which have now diffused themselves throughout the 
rest of Hurope; and although some of them may be pursued 
to a still higher fountain, yet it was not until this time that 
they began to flow in a clear and certain course. The laws of 
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lyric composition, as prescribed by the example of Sanazzaro, 
Bembo, Molza, and Vittoria Colonna, have since been adopted 
by the two Tassos, Tansillo, Costanzo, Celio Magno, Guidi, 
Filicaja, and a long train of other writers; who have carried 
this kind of composition, and particularly the higher species 
of ode, to a degree of excellence hitherto unattained in 
any other country. In epic poetry, the great work of Ariosto 
excited an emulation, which in the course of the sixteenth 
century, produced an immense number of poems on similar 
subjects ; many of which are of great extent, and some of 
which, if they have not equalled the ‘‘ Orlando Furioso ”’ in 
fertility of invention and variety of description, have excelled 
it in regularity and classical chastity of design, and have dis- 
played all those poetical graces that, without surprising, delight 
the reader. If to the satires of Ariosto, we add those of Ercole 
Bentivolio, who was nearly his contemporary, and which are 
written on a similar model, we shall be compelled to acknow- 
ledge that neither these, nor the singular productions of Berni, 
Bini, Mauro, and their associates, have in any degree been 
rivalled in subsequent times. Nor have the later writers of 
blank verse, among whom may be enumerated Annibale Caro, 
Marchetti, and Salvini, greatly improved upon the correct and 
graceful example displayed in the writings of Rucellai, Ala- 
manni, the cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, and frequently in those 
of Trissino. : 

With respect to the drama, much, however, remained to be 
dore. Neither the ‘‘ Sofonisba ” of Trissino, nor the ‘“ Ros- 
munda’”’ or ‘‘ Oreste ”’ of Rucellai, although highly to be com- 
mended when compared with the works which preceded them, 
and when considered with relation to the times in which they 
were produced, can be regarded as perfect models of tragedy, 
adapted to theatrical representation. It must also be observed 
that the efforts of the cardinal da Bibbiena, and even of Ariosto, 
to introduce a better style of comic writing, are rather scho- 
lastic attempts to imitate the ancient writers, than examples of 
that true comedy which represents, by living portraits, the 
follies, the vices, and the manners of the age. It is only in 
later times that the dramatic works of Maffei, of Metastasio, 
of Alfieri, and of Monti, have effectually removed from their 
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country the reproach of having been inferior, in this great de- 
partment of letters, to the rest of Europe. In comedy, the 
Italians have been yet more negligent ; for between the dry 
and insipid performances of the early writers, and the extra- 
vagant, low, and burlesque exhibitions of Goldoni, Chiari, and 
similar authors of modern comedy, lies a spacious field, in 
which the genius of a Moliére, a Goldsmith, or a Sheridan, 
would not fail to discover innumerable objects of pursuit and of 
amusement, 
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From the time of the revival of letters in Italy, the poesia 
volgare, or poetry of the national tongue, had experienced 
many vicissitudes ; having at some periods shone with distin- 
guished lustre, and at others been again obscured by dark and 
unexpected clouds ; but classical learning, and particularly 
Latin poetry, had made a steady and uniform progress, and in 
the course of one hundred and fifty years, during which a long 
succession of eminent scholars had continually improved upon 
their predecessors, had at length nearly attained to the highest 
degree of excellence. The pontificate of Leo X. was destined 
to give a last impulse to these studies ; for if there was any 
department of literature, the professors of which he regarded 
with more partiality, and rewarded with greater munificence 
than those of another, it was undoubtedly that of Latin poetry. 
Nor had this partiality first manifested itself on his ascending 
the pontifical throne ; whilst he yet held the rank of cardinal, 
the Italian scholars had been well prepared by his conduct to 
judge of the favour and encouragement which they would be 
likely to experience, if that fortunate event should take place ; 
and we have already seen, that in the very commencement of 
his pontificate, he was saluted by them as the person destined 
to restore the honours of literature, and to revive the glories 
of the Augustan age, 
VOL. Il. L 
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The hopes thus early entertained of the future conduct of 
the pontiff, had been greatly encouraged by the appointment 
to the important office of apostolic secretaries, of Bembo and 
Sadoleti ; two men who were distinguished by their proficiency 
in almost every branch of polite learning, but who had chiefly 
acquired their reputation by the superior elegance of their 
Latin writings. Jacopo Sadoleti was a native of Modena, and 
was born in the year 1477.* After having completed his 
studies at Ferrara, under the directions of Nicolo Leoniceno 
and other eminent professors, and made a great proficiency in 
philosophy, eloquence, and the learned languages, he arrived at 
Rome during the pontificate of Alexander VI., where he found, 
in the cardinal Oliviero Caraffa, a kind and munificent patron, 
and in the learned Scipione Carteromaco an excellent instructor. 
Of the literary associations which were afterwards formed in 
Rome, Sadoleti was a distinguished member, and it is to his 
recollection of these meetings, in which festivity and learning 
seem to have been united, that we are indebted for the most 
particular account that now remains of them, and which we 
have before had occasion to notice. The ability and diligence 
of Sadoleti in his official employment gave such satisfaction to 
Leo X. that he conferred upon him the bishopric of Carpentras ; 
the duties of which station Sadoleti fulfilled during his subse- 
quent life, notwithstanding his higher preferments, in a manner 
that proved him to have entertained a proper sense of the 
importance of his trust. Amidst his ecclesiastical duties and 
his political occupations, he did not, however, wholly relinquish 
the exercise of his talents for Latin poetry ; and his verses on 
the group of the Laocoon, which had been discovered in the 
baths of Titus, during the pontificate of Julius II., are worthy 
of that exquisite remnant of ancient art which they are intended 
to celebrate. It was not, however, until the pontificate of 
Paul III., in the year 1536, that Sadoleti was honoured with 
the purple ; a dignity which he had long merited, not only by 
the services which he had rendered to the Roman see in many 
important embassies, but by the temperate firmness of his 
character, his elegant and conciliating manners, and, if it can 
be considered as any recommendation, at a time when it was 


* Tirab. viie par. i. 273, 
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so notoriously dispensed with, by his sincere and unaffected 
piety. ‘The moderation which he displayed in opposing the 
reformers, the concessions which he was willing to make to 
them, and the kindness with which he invited them to return 
to the bosom of the church, formed a striking contrast to the 
conduct of the greater part of his ecclesiastical associates, and 
has led an eminent writer to express his opinion, that if there 
had been many like Sadoleti, the breach would not have been 
so widely extended. It was probably from this liberality of 
sentiment, that, in his Commentary on the Epistle of S. Paul 
to the Romans, he incurred the censure of the Roman court ; 
and although the prohibition was, in consequence of his repre- 
sentations, removed by the pope, and the work was with some 
corrections admitted as canonical, yet this event appears to 
have occasioned infinite anxiety to its author.* His Latin 
tracts, and particularly his treatise ‘‘ De liberis Instituendis,”’ 
have been greatly admired. This work is indeed: considered 
by Tiraboschi as superior to the many essays and systems of 
education which have been produced in modern times, when, 
as he justly observes, it is too common to insult the elder 
writers as barbarians. 

The Latin writings of Pietro Bembo appear, as well from 
the nature of the subjects as the persons to whom they are 
addressed, to have been chiefly the production of the early part 
of his life ; after which he was induced, by causes which we 
have before assigned, to devote himself more particularly to 
the cultivation of his native language; this alteration in his 
studies is also alluded to in the following lines, prefixed to the 
general collection of his works :— 

“ Whilst, rivalling the strains that Maro sung, 
Thine hands across the Latian chords were flung, 


Love raptured heard; and bad thee next aspire 
To wake the sweetness of the Tuscan lyre.” 


Neither the Italian nor the Latin writings of Bembo have 
been considered as entitled to the praise of originality. If, in 
the former, he has manifested a close adherence to Petrarca, he 
has in the latter been thought to have followed, with too servile 


* Erasmus, who was a friend and admirer of Sadoleti, was aware that his 
Commentary would give rise to some dissatisfaction. Ep, lib, xxvii. ep. 38. 
L2 
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a step, the track of the ancients, and to have imitated, as well 
in his verse as his prose writings, the style of Cicero. It 
may, however, be observed, that this imitation is not so 
apparent in his Latin poems as in his Italian sonnets and 
lyric productions ; and that the former, although not numer- 
ous, nor on subjects of importance, possess in general more 
interest and vivacity than the latter. 

In briefly noticing the attention paid by Julius II. to the 
learned men of his time, we have already had occasion to 
mention the Latin poet Augurelli ; but as he lived also during 
the pontificate of Leo X., and survived that pontiff several 
years, and as his most considerable work is on a singular 
subject, and is inscribed to Leo X., a more particular account 
of him will be necessary. Giovanni Aurelio Augurelli, or 
Augurello, was born about the year 1441, of a respectable 
family in the city of Rimini, whence he was frequently 
denominated Giovanni Aurelio da Rimini. His early studies 
were completed in the celebrated university of Padua, where 
he made a long residence, and where it is probable that he 
first began to give public instructions in polite literature ; 
he being mentioned by Trissino, in his treatise entitled “ II 
Castellano,” as the first person who had observed the rules 
of the Italian language prescribed by Petrarca. Having after- 
wards the good fortune to obtain the favour and patronage of 
Nicolo Franco, bishop of Trevigi, he took up his residence 
with him at his episcopal see, where he was appointed a 
canon, and honoured with the freedom of the city, as he had 
before been with that of Padua. After the death of his 
patron he left Trevigi, and passed about fifteen months at 
Feltre, for the purpose of devoting himself without interruption 
to the study of the Greek language, and at length fixed his 
abode at Venice, where he obtained great reputation as a 
private instructor, and had the honour of numbering among 
his pupils, Bembo, Navagero, and others, who afterwards rose 
to great eminence. Augurelli is represented by Paulo Giovio 
as the most learned and elegant preceptor of his time. His 
studies are, however, said to have been interrupted by a 
violent passion for alchemy, which induced him to consume 
his hours over a furnace, in the vain expectation of discovering 
a substance which he supposed would convert the baser metals 
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into gold. The failure of his hopes seems not to have 
deterred him from pursuing his speculations; but, instead of 
persisting in his chemical operations, he prudently‘resolved to 
commit his ideas on this abstruse subject to Latin verse, in 
which he completed a poem in three books, which he entitled 
“« Chrysopoeia,”” or the art of making gold. This work he 
dedicated to Leo X. in a few elegant introductory lines, which 
are well entitled to notice. By this production Augurelli 
obtained great credit; and it has been justly said, that his 
verses contain a richer ore than that which he pretends to 
teach his readers to make. It has also been observed, that he 
displayed a singular propriety in dedicating his work to Leo X., 
who stood in need of such a resource to enable him to supply 
his expenditure, and to repay himself for the immense sums 
which he disbursed in rewarding men of talents, and in mag- 
nificent feasts and spectacles. The compensation which Leo 
bestowed on Augurelli was not, however, less appropriate ; he 
having, as it has frequently been related, presented him with a 
large and handsome, but empty purse, observing, that to a 
man who could make gold, nothing but a purse was wanting. 
An eminent modern critic is of opinion that Augurelli was not 
serious in his composition of this poem, and that he employed 
himself in better pursuits than the study of alchemy ;” but it 
may be observed, in reply, that such a poem could only have 
been written by a person who had paid great attention to the 
subject, and that the work has been received as canonical by 
the professors of the mysterious art.t Augurelli lived to an 
advanced age, and at length died suddenly, in the year 1524, 
whilst he was disputing in the shop of a bookseller at Trevigi; 
in which city he was buried, and where an epitaph written by 
himself was inscribed on his tomb. 

Besides his ‘‘ Chrysopoeia”’ and another Latin poem, entitled 
‘“‘Geronticon,”’ or on old age, there remains of Augurelli a 
volume of poems under the names of “‘ Iambici, Sermones, and 
Carmina,”’ which has frequently been reprinted. The merits 
of these poems have been variously appreciated by succeeding 
critics, but they undoubtedly display an easy and natural vein 


* Mazzuch. in art. Augurelli. 
+ Printed in various collections on alchemy, particularly in the “ Bibliotheca 
Chemica Curiosa’” of Mangetus, Geneve, 1702, fo. 
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of poetry, a great acquaintance with the writings of the 
ancients, and a purity and correctness of style, to which few 
authors of that early period had attained.* On this account 
a learned Italian, himself no inelegant poet, after having fully 
considered the sentiments of preceding writers, and particularly 
the unfavourable opinion of Julius Cesar Scaliger on this sub- 
ject, scruples not to assert, that on a question of this nature 
Scaliger was incapable of forming a proper judgment, and that 
the writings of Augurelli are worthy of immortality. 

- The Latin writings of Sanazzaro are entitled to more par- 
ticular consideration, and although not voluminous, most pro- 
bably afforded him occupation for the chief part of his life. 
They consist of his piscatory eclogues ; two books of elegies ; 
three of epigrams, or short copies of verses, and his celebrated 
poem, ‘“‘De Partu Virginis.”” Of these the eclogues possess 
the merit of having exhibited a novel species of composition, 
in adapting the language of poetry to the characters and occu- 
pations of fishermen ;f and this task he has executed with a 
degree of fancy, variety, and even of elegance, which perhaps 
no other person could have excelled; yet it may be doubted 
whether these subjects, and the long details of no very pleasing 
nature to which they give rise, are well adapted for a professed 
series of poems; the varied aspects of mountains, vales, and 
forests, and the innocuous occupations and diversified amuse- 
ments of pastoral life are ill exchanged for the uniformity of 
the watery element, and the miserable and savage employment 
of dragging from its depths its unfortunate inhabitants. 

The elegies of Sanazzaro are, however, much more highly 
to be esteemed ; as well for their innumerable poetical beauties, 
and the expressive simplicity and elegance of their style, as for 
the many interesting circumstances which they have preserved 
to us respecting the times in which he lived. But the work to 
which Sanazzaro devoted the greatest part of his time, and on 
which he chiefly relied for his poetical immortality, was his 
poem in three books, ‘‘ De Partu Virginis,’’ which, after the 
labour of twenty years, and the emendations derived from the 
suggestions of his learned friends, was at length brought to a 


* Published by Aldo, in a beautiful volume in 8vo. Ven. 1505. 
‘+ Perhaps the merit of originality in this species of composition may be 
thought rather to belong to Theocritus, 
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termination. That Leo X. would have thought himself 
honoured by the patronage of this poem, there is sufficient 
reason to believe ; but Sanazzaro had, from political motives, 
long evinced a kind of habitual hostility to the Roman see ; 
and some circumstances are said to have occurred between him 
and Leo X., which are supposed to have increased, rather than 
diminished his antipathy, and to have induced him to express 
his resentment in a sarcastic copy of Latin verses, in which the 
family descent and personal defects of the pontiff are, from 
want, as it would seem, of other causes of reprehension, the 
chief objects of his satire.” Whether, however, this alleged 
misunderstanding ever occurred or not, and whether the verses 
referred to be the production of Sanazzaro or of some one who 
assumed his name, as has, not without reason, been asserted,” 
certain it is, that Leo was so far from manifesting any dis- 
pleasure against the poet, that, on being informed of the com- 
pletion of his great work, he addressed to him a letter, com- 
mending, in the highest terms of approbation, his talents and 
his piety, intreating him to publish his poem without further 
delay, and assuring him of the protection and favour of the 
holy see. Induced by these representations, Sanazzaro imme- 
diately prepared to lay his performance before the public, with 
a dedication, in Latin verse, to Leo X.; but the death of 
that pontiff, which occurred only a few months after the date of 
his letter, prevented Sanazzaro from carrying his intentions 
into effect, and the testimony of respect intended for Leo X. 
was reserved by its author for Clement VII.,:to whom he in- 
scribed his poem in a few elegant lines, which bear, however, 
strong internal evidence that they were originally intended for 
his more accomplished predecessor. On receiving the work 
from the hands of the cardinal Girolamo Seripando, Clement, 
who was no less ambitious of the honour of being considered 
as a patron of letters than Leo X., requested the cardinal to 
thank Sanazzaro in his name for his beautiful poem, to assure 
him of his favour, and to request that he might see him at 
Rome as early as might be convenient to him. Not satisfied, 
however, with this verbal expression of his approbation, he 
addressed a letter to the poet, in which he expresses high satis- 
faction in having his name united to a poem which is destined 
to survive and to be read through all future times ; at the same 
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time justifying the love of that fame which is the result of those 
commendable labours, which he considers.as the image or re- 
flection of the immortality promised by the religion of Christ. 
This obligation the pontiff expresses himself ready to repay to 
the utmost of his power ; and from these assurances Sanazzaro 
is supposed to have entertained hopes of being admitted into 
the sacred college. * That he would have received some dis- 
tinguished mark of the approbation of the pontiff, is not im- 
probable, had not the calamitous events of the times, and par- 
ticularly the dreadful sacking of the city of Rome, called the 
attention of Clement VII. to objects more immediately connected 
with his own safety. Sanazzaro had, however, the satisfaction 
of receiving a letter from Egidio, cardinal of Viterbo, to whom 
he had also transmitted a copy of his poem, containing the 
highest commendations both of the work and its author ; and 
as praise is the natural and proper reward of poetry, Sanazzaro 
must have been extremely unreasonable if the reception of his 
work did not afford him entire satisfaction.’ 

That the poem “De Partu Virginis” contains many fine 
passages, and exhibits the powers of the author, and his com- 
mand of the Latin language, in a more striking point of view 
than any of his other writings, cannot be denied; and it is even 
probable that he chose this subject, for the purpose of displaying 
the facility with which he could apply the language and the 
imagery of paganism to the illustration of the truths of the 
Christian creed.. But after all, it must be confessed that he 
was unfortunate in his choice; and that the work, if not 
deserving of reprehension for its impiety, was at least deserving 
of it in the estimation of a true and correct taste. To require 
the attention of the reader through a poem containing nearly 
fifteen hundred lines, to an event over which the common. 
feelings of mankind have agreed to throw a respectful veil, is 
itself injudicious, if not indelicate ; but to expose the mysteries 
of the Christian faith in the language of profane poetry; to 
discuss with particular minuteness the circumstances of the 
mjraculous conception and delivery of the Virgin, and to call 
upon the heathen deities to guide him through all the recesses 
of the mysterious rite,’ can only occasion disgust and horror 


* Crispo, Vita del Sanazzaro, p. 26, et nota 68. 
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to the true believer, and afford the incredulous a subject for 
ridicule or contempt. Hence it is probable that the elegies 
and other pieces of Sanazzaro, which he has devoted to natural 
and simple subjects, or to the commemoration of historical 
facts and characters, will continue to interest and delight the 
reader, when the poem ‘De Partu Virginis,’’ will be con- 
sulted only as an object of literary curiosity, or regarded as an 
instance of the waste of labour, and of the misapplication of 
genius. 

Among the followers of the Muses, Sanazzaro may be con- 
sidered as one of the most fortunate. The destruction of his 
beloved villa of Mergellina, by Philibert, prince of Orange, on 
account of its having been occupied as a military station by the 
French, is said, however, to have occasioned him great concern ; 
but, with the exception of this event, amidst all the convulsions 
of his country, his talents and integrity procured for him 
general respect, and he enjoyed to the close of his life an 
honourable independence. His latter years were passed in the 
pleasant vicinity of Somma, in the society of Cassandra Mar- 
chese, who is the frequent subject of panegyric in his writings. 
The wishes of the poet, that she might be present to close his 
eyes and perform his funeral rites, were literally fulfilled ; and 
under her care his remains were deposited in a chapel which he 
had erected at his villa of Mergellina, and where a superb 
monument was some years afterwards raised to his memory, on 
which was inscribed the following lines by Bembo :— 

“Da sacro cineri flores. Hic ille Maroni, 
Sincerus, musa proximus ut tumulo. 


Fresh flow’rets strew, for Sanazzar lies here, 
In genius, as in place, to Virgil near. 


The extraordinary talents displayed by Sanazzaro in his 
Latin compositions, did not, however, secure to him an uncon- 
tested pre-eminence over his contemporaries. Before he had 
brought to a conclusion the work on which he meant to found 
nis poetical reputation, several powerful rivals arose, one of 
whom, in particular produced, under the auspices of Leo DG 
poem of great merit and considerable extent, which will 
secure to its author a lasting reputation among the latin 
writers of modern times. This poem is the ‘‘Christiad ”’ of Vida; 
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a man who may be considered as one of the chief. luminaries 
of the age in which he lived, and of whose life and writings a 
more particular account cannot fail to be generally interesting. 

Marco Girolamo Vida was a native of Cremona. Some 
diversity of opinion has arisen as to the time of his birth, which 
event has generally been placed about the year 1470, whilst 
some have contended that it could not have occurred until the 
year 1490. The reasons adduced by different authors have 
served to refute the opinions of their opponents, without esta- 
blishing their own; and as Vida was, as it will hereafter 
appear, certainly born some years after the first-mentioned 
time, and some years before the latter, his nativity may 
be placed with sufficient accuracy about the middle of these 
two very distant periods. His family was of respectable 
rank, and although his parents were not wealthy, they were 
enabled to bestow upon their son a good education, for which 
purpose he was successively sent to several of the learned 
academies with which Italy was then so well provided. The 
first specimen of the talents of Vida in Latin poetry appeared 
in a collection of pieces on the death of the poet Serafino 
d’ Aquila, which happened in the year 1500; towards which 
he contributed two pieces, which were published in that collec- 
tion at Bologna, in the year 1504, In this publication he is 
named by his baptismal appellation, Mare Antonio, which, on 
his entering into regular orders, he changed to that of Marco 
Girolamo. The memorable combat between thirteen French 
and thirteen Italian soldiers, under the walls of Barletta, in 
the year 1503, afforded him a subject for a more extensive 
work ; the loss of which is to be regretted, not only as the 
early production of so elegant a writer, but as a curious histo- 
rical document. After having made a considerable proficiency 
in the more serious studies of philosophy, theology, and poli- 
tical science, he repaired to Rome, where he ‘arrived in the 
latter part of the pontificate of Julius I]., and appears to have 
been a constant attendant on those literary meetings which 
were then held in that city, and were continued in the com- 
mencement of the pontificate of Leo X. Of his larger works, 
on which his reputation as a Latin poet is at this day founded, 
his three books, ‘‘De Arte Poetica,’’ were probably the first 
produced ; and these were soon afterwards followed by his 
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poem on the growth of silk-worms, entitled “Bombyx,” and 
by his “‘ Sacchiz Ludus,”” a poem on the game of chess. On 
the last of these poems being shewn to Leo X. he was delighted 
beyond measure with the novelty of the subject, and with the 
dignity, ease, and lucid arrangement with which it was treated ; 
which appeared to him almost beyond the reach of human 
powers. He therefore requested to see the author, who was 
accordinbly introduced to him by Giammatteo Ghiberti, bishop 
of Verona, who appears to have been his earliest patron, and 
whom he has celebrated in terms of the warmest affection in 
several of his works.* Vida was received by the pontiff with 
particular distinction and kindness, admitted as an attendant 
on the court, and rewarded with honours and emoluments; but 
that upon which the poet appears chiefly to have congratulated 
himself, was, that his works were read and approved by the 
pontiff himself. Whether Leo was merely desirous of engaging 
Vida in a subject that might call forth all his talents, or 
whether he wished to raise up a rival to Sanazzaro, who, he 
probably suspected, was not favourable to his fame, certain it 
is, that at his suggestion Vida began his ‘‘ Christiad,” which 
he afterwards completed in six books, but which the pontiff 
was prevented, by his untimely death, from seeing brought to 
a termination. The future patronage of this work was there- 
fore reserved for Clement VII., under whose auspices it was 
first published in the year 1535, with an apologetical adver- 
tisement at the close of the work ; in which the author excuses 
the boldness of his attempt by informing the reader, that he 
was induced to begin and to persevere in his undertaking by the 
solicitations and munificence of the two pontiffs, Leo X. and 
Clement VII., to whose exertions and liberality he ascribes the 
revival of literature from its long state of torpor and degradation. 

In order to stimulate the poet to terminate this work, or to 
reward him for the progress which he had made in it, Clement 
had already raised him to the rank of apostolical secretary, 
and in the year 1532, conferred on him the bishopric of Alba. 
Soon after the death of that pontiff, Vida retired to his diocese, 
and was present at its defence against the attack of the French 


* Particularly in two fine odes, and a copy of hexameter verses in his 
Carmina,” 
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in the year 1542, where his exhortations and example animated 
the inhabitants successfully to oppose the enemy. After having 
attended in his episcopal character at the council of Trent, and 
taken an active part in the ecclesiastical and political transac- 
tions of the times, he died at his see of Alba, on the twenty- 
seventh day of September, 1566, more respected for his talents, 
integrity, and strict attention to his pastoral duties, than for 
the wealth which he had amassed from his preferments.* 

Of all the writers of Latin poetry at this period, Vida has 
been the most generally known beyond the limits of Italy. 
This is to be attributed, not only to the fortunate choice of his 
subjects, but to his admirable talent of uniting a considerable. 
portion of elegance, and often of dignity, with the utmost 
facility and clearness of style ; insomuch that the most com- 
plex descriptions or abstruse illustrations are rendered by him 
perfectly easy and familiar to the reader. Of his Virgilian 
eclogues, the third and last is devoted to commemorate the 
sorrows of Vittoria Colonna, on the death of her beloved hus- 
band, the marquis of Pescara. Among his smaller poems, his 
verses to the memory of his parents, who both died about the 
same time, and while he was engaged in the successful pursuit 
of preferment at Rome, display true pathos and beautiful 
images of filial affection. 

The ‘‘ Poetics’’ of Vida, to which he is indebted for so con- 
siderable a part of his reputation, both as a poet and as a 
critic, were, on their publication in 1527, addressed by the 
author to the dauphin Francis, son of Francis I., at that time 
a prisoner with his brother Henry, as an hostage for his father, 
at the court of Spain; but this address was not prefixed until 
several years after the termination of the work itself, which 
was written at Rome under the pontificate of Leo X., and 
originally inscribed to Angelo Dovizio, nephew of the cardinal 
Bernardo da Bibbiena, who afterwards attained also the honour 
of the purple. It has indeed been supposed, that this produc- 
tion was first printed at Cremona, in the year 1520; and it is 
certain that the fellow-citizens of Vida had requested his per- 
mission to make use of this work for the instruction of youth, to 
which he expressed his assent in a letter which yet remains ;!” 


* Tirab, vol. vii. par. iii. p, 283, Vida was buried in his cathedral at Alba. 
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but although it appears, from the archives of Cremona, 
that it was actually ordered to be printed, yet there is reason 
to suppose that this order was not carried into effect ; not a 
single copy of such an edition having hitherto occurred to the 
notice of any bibliographer. The cause of this is perhaps to 
be attributed to Vida himself, who had in his letter given strict 
injunctions that his work should not be made public ; and whose 
subsequent remonstrances, when he was acquainted with the 
intentions of the magistrates of Cremona, may be supposed to 
have deterred them from committing his work to the press. 
The approbation which the Poetics of Vida had the good fortune 
to obtain from the most correct and elegant poet of our own 
country, has recommended them to general notice,* to which 
it may be added, that an excellent English critic considers them 
as the most perfect of all the compositions of their author, and as 
“one of the first, if not the very first piece of criticism, that 
appeared in Italy since the revival of learning.’’+ 

In his poem of the ‘‘ Christiad,” Vida has avoided the error 
into which Sanazzaro has fallen in mingling the profane fables 
of the heathen mythology with the mysteries of the Christian 
religion ; and like Milton, seeks for inspiration only from the 
great fountain of life and of truth. Although he placed Virgil 
before him as his principal model, and certainly regarded him 
with sentiments next to adoration, as may appear from the 
conclusion of the third book of his Poetics, yet he knew how 
to fix the limits of his imitation; and whilst he availed himself 
of the style and manner, and sometimes even of the language 
of the great Mantuan, he sought not to give to his writings a 
classic air, by the introduction of such persons and imagery as 
could only violate probability, nature, and truth. Hence, 
whilst the poem of Sanazzaro seems to be the production of 
an idolater, who believes not in the truths which he affects to 
inculeate, and frequently verges on the confines of indecency or 
incongruity, the writings of Vida display a sincere and fervent 
piety, a contempt of meretricious ornament, and an energetic 
simplicity of language, which will secure to them unmingled 
and lasting approbation.’ 

In the first class of Italian scholars at this period we may 


* Pope’s Es, on Criticism, ver, 697. + Warton on Pope, vol. . p. 197. 
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also confidently place Girolamo Fracastoro, who was not less 
distinguished by his skill in medicine, and his uncommon 
scientific acquirements, than by his great and acknowledged 
talents for Latin poetry. He was a native of Verona, where 
his ancestors had long held a respectable station. The time 
of his birth may be placed with tolerable certainty in the year 
1483. Some peculiar circumstances attended his infancy, which 
his future eminence has perhaps caused to be more particularly 
noticed. At the time of his birth, his lips adhered together 
in such a manner as scarcely allowed him to breathe, and a 
surgical operation became necessary in order to remedy the 
defect. This incident is commemorated in an epigram of 
Julius Cesar Scaliger, which may thus be imitated :— 


Thine infant lips, Fracastor, nature seal’d, 

But the mute organ favouring Phebus heal’d. 
He broke the charm ; and hence to thee belong, 
The art of healing, and the power of song. 


An awful event which occurred in the infancy of Fracastoro 
has also been considered as a presage of his future eminence. 
Whilst his mother was carrying him in her arms she was struck 
dead by lightning, but her child received not the slightest 
injury. This singular fact is attested by such decisive evidence 
as to place it beyond all reasonable doubt. 

After having received a liberal education in his native place, 
Fracastoro repaired to Padua, where he for some time availed 
himself of the instructions of the celebrated Pietro Pomponazzo, 
and formed a friendly intimacy with several persons who after- 
wards rose to great literary eminence. The authority of his 
instructor did not, however, lead Fracastoro to embrace his 
singular and erroneous opinions in metaphysics, some of which 
he afterwards confuted in one of his dialogues, although without 
expressly naming his former tutor.* He early perceived the 
futility of the barbarous and scholastic philosophy which Pom- 
ponazzo professed, and directed his whole attention to the 
cultivation of real science, of natural knowledge, and of every 
branch of polite literature. At the age of nineteen, he had 
not only received the laurel, the emblem of the highest aca- 
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demical degree at Padua, but was appointed professor of logic 
in that university, which office he relinquished a few years 
afterwards, that he might attend with less interruption to his 
own improvement. He at first applied himself to the study of 
medicine rather as a science than as a profession; but afterwards 
engaged with great assiduity in the laborious duty of a physi- 
cian, and was regarded as the most skilful practitioner in Italy. 
His engagements in this respect did not, however, prevent him 
from other pursuits, and his proficiency in mathematics, in 
cosmography, in astronomy, and other branches of natural 
science, haye given just reason to suppose, that no other person 
in those times united in himself such a variety of knowledge. 
The irruption of the emperor elect, Maximilian, into Italy, in 
the year 1507, and the dangers with which the city of Padua 
was threatened, induced Fracastoro, who had then recently lost 
his father, to form the intention of taking up his residence in 
his native city of Verona, but he was prevailed upon to change 
his purpose by the solicitations of the celebrated commander 
Bartolommeo d’Alviano, who, amidst the tumults of war and 
the incessant occupations of his active life, had never ceased 
to cultivate and to encourage literary studies. At his request 
Fracastoro delivered public instructions at the celebrated aca- 
demy established by D’Alviano in his town of Pordonne, in the 
district of Trevigi; which place, after having been wrested by 
him from the emperor, was given to him by the Venetian 
senate as an independent dominion, in which he was succeeded 
by his son.* When that great general was again called into 
public life, Fracastoro accompanied him as the associate of 
his studies, until the year 1509,'* when at the fatal battle of 
Ghiaradadda, D’Alviano was wounded and taken prisoner by 
the French. After this event Fracastoro retired to Verona, 
and dividing his time between his city residence and his retired 
villa in the mountains of Incaffi, devoted himself to scientific 
and literary pursuits, and to the composition of those works in 
various departments which have conferred so much honour on 
his memory. 

To this period of the life of Fracastoro may be referred the 
commencement of his celebrated poem, entitled ‘‘ Syphilis, sive 
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de Morbo Gallico,”’ which appears from internal evidence to 
have been completed under the pontificate of Leo X. In adopt- 
ing this subject, it was probably the intention of Fracastoro to 
unite his various talents and acquirements in one great work, 
which should at once display his extensive knowledge in the 
various branches of natural philosophy, his skill and experience 
on medical subjects, and his admirable genius for Latin poetry. 
The success of his labours proves that he had neither mistaken 
nor overrated his powers, and the approbation bestowed from all 
quarters upon the ‘“ Syphilis” was such as no production of 
modern times had before obtained. This work he inscribed to 
Pietro Bembo, then domestic secretary to Leo X., with whom 
he had always maintained a friendly intercourse. In the begin- 
ning of the second book he particularly refers to the period at 
which the poem was written, and takes a general view of the 
circumstances of the times, the calamities that had afflicted 
Italy, the discoveries of the Kast Indies, the recent improvements 
in natural knowledge, in which he refers with great approbation 
to the writings of Pontano; and to the tranquillity enjoyed 
under the pontificate of Leo X. 


Nor yet, without the guiding hand of heaven, 
To mortal toils are new acquirements given. 
For though fierce tempests sweep the fields of air, 
And stars malignant shed an angry glare; 
Not yet the gracious power his smile denies, 
Evinced in happier hours, and purer skies. 
—If in new forms a dire disease impend ; 
In dreadful wars if man with man contend ; 
If the sad wretch, afar condemn’d to roam ; 
To hostile bands resign his native home ; 
If cities blaze, and powerful kingdoms fall, 
And heaven’s own altars share the fate of all; 
If o’er its barrier burst the heaving tide, 
And sweep away the peasant’s humbler pride ; 
Yet even now (forbid to elder times,) 
We pierce the ocean to remotest climes ; 
Give to the farthest east our keels to roll, 
And touch the confines of the utmost pole. 
—Nor o’er rude wilds, and dangerous tracks alone, 
We make Arabia’s fragrant wealth our own ; 
But ’midst Hesperia’s milder climes, descry, 
The dusky offspring of a warmer sky ; 
Midst farthest Inv, where Ganges rolls his floods, 
And ebon forests wave and spicy woods ; 
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Where man a different offspring seems to rise ; 
And brighter plancts roll through brighter skics. 
Him too we boast, GREAT PoET, o'er whose song 
His own Parruenore delighted hung; 

With refluent wave whilst smooth Sesero move 
And Maro’s mighty shade the strain approves 
Of all the wandering stars of heaven that told; 
And western groves of vegetable gold. 

—But why recount each bard of mighty name, 
Who stands recorded in the rolls of fame; 
Whom future times shall hail (to merit just) 
When their mute ashes slumber in the dust; 
—Yet Bemzo, not in silent joy supprest, 

Be one great boon; the latest and the best ; 
High-minded Leo; by whose generous cares, 
Her head once more imperial Latium rears ; 
Whilst Tizer, rising from his long repose, 
Onward in gratulating murmurs flows. 

At uis approach each threatening portent flies, 
And milder beams irradiate all the skies ; 

He calls the muses to their loved retreats ; 

(Too long sad exiles from their favourite seats), 
Gives Rome once more her ancient laws to know, 
And truth and right to fix their reign below. 
Now greatly just, he rusbes on to arms, 

As patriot ardour or religion warms ; 

Back towards his source Eupuxates rolls his tides, 
And Nutz his head in secret caverns hides ; 
/&gean Doris seeks her oozy caves, 

And Evxine trembles ’midst his restless waves. 


The title of this singular poem is derived from the shepherd 
Syphilus, who is supposed to have kept the herds of Alcithous, 
a sovereign of Atlantis, and who, having become impatient of 
the scorching rays of the summer sun, refused, with impious 
expressions, to pay his sacrifices to Apollo, but raising an altar 
to Alcithous, worshipped that sovereign as his divinity. HExas- 
perated at this indignity, Apollo infected the air with noxious 
vapours, in consequence of which Syphilus contracted a loath- 
some disease, which displayed itself in ulecerous eruptions over. 
his whole body. The means adopted for his restoration to 
health, and the circumstances by which the remedy was com- 
municated to Europe, form a principal part of the subject of the 
poem ; which throughout the whole displays a degree of clegance, 
and a propriety of poetical ornament, scarcely to be expected 
from so unpromising a topic. In relating the discovery of the 
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great mineral remedy, the powers of which were then well 
known, and the use of which is fully explained, the author has 
introduced a beautiful episode, in which he explains the internal 
structure of the earth, the great operations of nature in the 
formation of metals, and the gloomy splendour of her subter- 
raneous temples, her caverns, and her mines. This region he 
has peopled with poetical beings, among whom, the nymph 
Lipare presides over the streams of quicksilver, into which the 
diseased visitant is directed to plunge himself thrice, and on his 
restoration to health, and his return to the regions of day, not 
to forget to pay his vows to Diana, and to the chaste nymphs 
of the sacred fount.’ 

It would be tedious, if not impracticable, on the present 
oceasion, to repeat the numerous testimonies of approbation 
with which this poem and its author have been honoured, as 
well on its first appearance as in subsequent times ; but the 
most decisive proof of its merit is derived from the acknow- 
ledgment of Sanazzaro, who is generally accused of having 
estimated the writings of his contemporaries with an invidious 
severity, but who, on perusing the ‘* Syphilis,’ confessed that 
Fracastoro had, in this work, not only surpassed any of the 
writings of Pontano, but even the poem ‘ De Partu Virginis,”’ 
on which he had himself bestowed the labour of twenty years." 

The reputation of Fracastoro as a skilful physician, had, 
however, increased no less than his fame as an elegant poet ; 
and besides being resorted to by great numbers for his assist- 
ance, he was frequently obliged to quit his retreat, for the 
purpose of attending on his particular friends, among whom 
were many men of rank and eminence in different parts of 
Italy. By the desire of Paul III. he attended also in his 
medical character at the council of Trent, and it was princi- 
pally by his advice that the session was removed from that city 
to Bologna.’ The fatigues of his public life were, however, 
compensated by the pleasures which he found on his return to 
his villa, in the society of Giammatteo Ghiberti, who then 
resided at his bishopric of Verona, and expended his large 
revenues in the encouragement of learning and learned ‘men ; 
and by the occasional visits of the most celebrated scholars 
from different parts of Italy. Among these, were Mare-Anto- 
nio Flaminio, Andrea Nayagero, Giovan-Battista Rannusio, 
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and the three brothers of the Torriani, all: of whom he has 
celebrated in his writings, some of which are also devoted to 
the praises of the cardinal Alessandro Farnese, to whom he 
dedicated his treatise in prose, ‘* De Morbis contagiosis.”” The 
smaller poems of Fracastoro, in which he frequently refers to 
his beloved villa, to his mode of life, his literary associates, and 
his domestic concerns, are peculiarly interesting, and place 
him, both as a man and an author, in the most advantageous 
light."°° The detached pieces of a few lines, to each of which 
he has given the title of ‘‘Incidens,” may be regarded as so 
many miniature pictures, sketched with all the freedom of the 
Italian, and finished with all the correctness of the Flemish 
school. His sacred poem, entitled ‘‘ Joseph,” which he begun 
in his advanced years, and did not live to terminate, is suffi- 
ciently characteristic of his talents; although not considered 
as equal to the more vigorous productions of his youth. His 
specimens of Italian poetry are too few to add to his reputation, 
but will not derogate from the high character which he has by 
his various other labours so deservedly attained. 

The death of Fracastoro was occasioned by an apoplexy, 
and occurred at his villa of Incaffi, in the year 1553 ; he being 
then upwards of seventy years of age.* A splendid monument 
was erected to his memory in the cathedral of Verona ; besides 
which he was honoured, by a public decree of the city, with a 
statue, which was accordingly erected at the common expense. 
A similar testimony of respect was paid to his memory at 
Padua, where the statue of Fracastoro, and another of Nava- 
gero, were erected by their surviving friend Giovan-Battista 
Rannusio.! Of the prose compositions and scientific labours 
of Fracastoro, a further account will occur in the sequel of the 
present work. 

Among the learned friends of Bembo and Fracastoro, who, 
by their character and writings did honour to the age, no one 
held a higher rank than Andrea Navagero. He was born 
of a patrician family at Venice, in the year 1483, and from 
his childhood gave indications of that extraordinary proficiency 
to which he afterwards attained. So retentive was his 
memory, and so highly was he delighted with the writings of 
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the Latin pocts, that whilst yet very young, he was accustomed 
to recite pieces of great length, which from his fine voice and 
correct pronunciation, acquired additional interest. His first 
instructor was the eminent Antonio Cocci, called Sabellicus, 
and author of the earliest history of Venice ; but the assiduous 
perusal of the ancient authors refined his taste, and improved 
his judgment much more than the precepts of his teacher ; 
and his proficiency was manifested by his committing to the 
flames several of his poems, which he had written in his early 
youth in imitation of the “‘Sylve”’ of Statius, but of which 
he could not in his maturer estimation approve. On the 
arrival of Marenus Musurus at Venice, Navagero became one 
of his most assiduous pupils, and by his indefatigable attention, 
acquired such a thorough acquaintance with the Greek tongue, 
as enabled him not only to understand the authors in that 
language, but to perceive their most refined excellences and 
conyert them to his use in his own writings.* For this purpose, 
it was his custom not only to read, but to copy the works of 
the authors whom he studied, and this task he had executed 
more than once in the writings of Pindar, which he always 
held in the highest admiration. Not confining himself, how- 
ever, to the study of languages and the cultivation of his taste, 
he repaired to Padua for the purpose of obtaining instructions 
in philosophy and eloquence from Pietro Pomponazzo ;. and 
it was in that distinguished seminary of learning. that he 
formed connexions of friendship with Fracastoro, Rannusio, the 
three brothers of the Torriani, and other men of rank and 
eminence, which continued unbroken throughout the rest of 
his life. On his return to Venice he became one of the most 
able and active supporters of the academy of Aldo Manuzio, : 
and was indefatigable in collecting manuscripts of the ancient 
authors, several of whose works were published with his emen- 
dations and notes, in a more correct and elegant form than 
they had before appeared.”° It was, indeed, chiefly by his 
exhortations that Aldo was induced, amidst all the calamities 
of the times, to persevere in his useful undertaking ; + and 
the obligations which this great scholar and eminent artist 
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owed to Navagero, are expressed in several dedicatory epistles, 
addressed to him with a warmth of gratitude that evinces the 
deep sense which Aldo entertained of his merits and his ser- 
vices. An infirm state of health, occasioned by incessant study, 
rendered some relaxation necessary, and Navagero therefore 
accompanied his great patron D’Alviano to his academy at 
Pordonone, where he had an opportunity of enjoying once 
more the society of his friend Fracastoro,‘" and where he some 
time afterwards delivered public instructions. The high repu- 
tation which he had now acquired induced the senate to recal 
him to Venice, and to intrust to him the care of the library of 
cardinal Bessarion,* and the task of continuing the history of 
the republic of Venice, from the termination of the work of his 
preceptor Sabellicus. It soon, however, appeared that the 
talents of Navagero were not confined to the study of literature, 
but were equally calculated for the service of his country in the 
most difficult and honourable departments of the state. In 
the year 1523, after the battle of Pavia, in which Francis I. 
was made prisoner, he was dispatched as the ambassador of 
the republic to the emperor Charles V. in Spain, and was 
absent from his country nearly four years. Soon after his 
return to Venice, he was sent as ambassador to Francis I., who 
then held his court at Blois, where he died in the year 1529, 
being then only in the forty-sixth year of his age. Of the 
cause of the death of Navagero, of his character and acquire- 
ments, and of the fate of his writings, a particular account is 
introduced by Fracastoro, in his treatise ‘‘ De Morbis contagi- 
osis ;’’ which, whilst it records a very singular medical fact, 
confers equal honour on the characters of both these illustrious 
scholars. After adverting to a species of putrid fever which 
appeared in Italy in the year 1505, and again in 1528, and 
which was attended with an eruption of efflorescent pustules, 
Fracastoro observes, that many persons who had left Italy and 
travelled into countries where this fever was not before known, 
had, after their departure, been affected by it, as if they had 
before received the infection of the disease. ‘ This,’’ says 
he, ‘happened to Andrea Navagero, ambassador from the 
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Venetian republic to Francis I.,who died of this disease ina coun- 
try where such a complaint was not known even by name: a man 
of such abilities and acquirements, that for many years the 
literary world has not sustained so great a loss; for not only 
was he accomplished in every branch of useful science, but 
highly qualified for the service of his country in the most im- 
portant concerns. Amidst the most imminent dangers of the 
republic, and when all Europe was embroiled in war, Navagero 
had scarcely returned from his embassy to the emperor Charles 
V., by whom he was highly esteemed for his distinguished 
virtues, than he was sent as ambassador to Francis I. The 
state of affairs admitted of no delay. The emperor was expected 
to arrive in Italy in the course of the summer to renew the 
war ; and early in the year Navagero set out ‘with fatal speed, 
by post-horses, for France. Soon after his arrival at Blois, 
and after having had a few interviews with the king, he was, 
however, seized with the disorder that caused his death ; 
an event that occasioned the utmost grief to all men of 
learning, to the French nation, and to the king himself, 
who was an earnest promoter of literature, and who gave 
directions that his obsequies should be performed with 
great pomp. His body being brought to Venice, as he had 
by will directed, was there interred with his ancestors,’’— 
“The same good fortune that had distinguished his public 
negotiations, did not, however, attend Navagero in his domestic 
concerns. Notwithstanding his great talents and great 
activity, he was so fully occupied with the affairs of the state, 
that he could scarcely devote any time to his studies. His 
correct judgment led him to appreciate with severity his own 
productions, and having formed an idea that they were not 
sufficiently revised and polished to be published, without 
detracting from the high reputation which he had obtained among 
the learned of almost all nations, he committed all the writings 
which he had with him to the flames. Among these were 
his books, ‘ De Venatione,’ or on hunting, elegantly written in 
heroic verse, in compliment to Bartolommeo d’Alviano; and 
another work which I have seen, ‘De Situ Orbis;’ and not 
to dwell upon his oration to the memory of Catharina, queen 
of Cyprus, daughter of the senator Marco Cornaro, and other 
pieces which were then destroyed, how shall we sufficiently 
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regret the loss of that excellent history, which he had under- 
taken at the request of the senate, and which he had with 
great assiduity completed, from the arrival of Charles VIII. in 
Italy to his own times? For this we must not, however, 
presume to blame the author, but must acknowledge with the 
poet, that, 

‘Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt.’ 

Fate leads the willing, drags th’ unwilling on. 


The orations of Navagero on the death of D’Alviano, and 
of the doge Loredano, which are distinguished by all the 
beauty of antiquity, and a few poems which were privately 
copied by his friends, and may be considered as the gleanings 
of his funeral pile, have, however, been published, and will 
demonstrate the exalted genius and great learning of Navagero 
to all future times.’’!'* 

To the credit of Navagero, it may be, with truth, observed, 
that all his writings are perfectly free from that point and 
antithesis which is the common subterfuge of inferior talents, 
but which true genius spurns with an indignant feeling. Not 
satisfied, however, with the example afforded his countrymen 
in his own writings, he gave a striking proof of his aversion to 
a false and affected taste, by annually devoting to the flames a 
eopy of the works of Martial ;* whom he probably considered 
as the chief corrupter of that classical purity which distinguished 
the writers of the Augustan age. 

From the great names of Fracastoro and Nayvagero, that 
of Mare-Antonio Flaminio ought not to be far divided ; not 
only on account of the great similarity of studies and of taste, 
but of the uninterrupted friendship and affection which subsisted 
among these distinguished men, whom posterity ought to regard 
as patterns of human excellence. The family name of Flaminio 
was Zarrabini, which had been exchanged by his father, Gian- 
Antonio, on his entering into a literary society at Venice, for 
that of Flaminio. Gian-Antonio was himself a scholar of 
acknowledged merit, and a professor of belles-lettres in different 
academies of Italy; but although he has left favourable 
specimens of his proficiency both in prose and verse,'’* his own 


. 


* Tirab. vol. vii. par. iit. p. 239, 
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reputation is almost lost in the additional lustre which he 
derives from that of his son, whose honours he lived many 
years to enjoy. A short time before the close of the fifteenth 
rentury, Gian-Antonio had quitted his native city of Imola, and 
taken up his residence at Serravalle, where Mare-Antonio was 
born, in the year 1498. Under the constant care and instrue- 
tions of the father, the happy disposition and docile genius of 
the son were so early and so highly cultivated, that when he 
had attained the age of sixteen, his father determined to send 
him to Rome, for the purpose of presenting to the supreme 
pontiff, Leo X., a poem exhorting him to make war against the 
Turks, and a critical work under the title of ‘‘ Annotationum 
Sylve.”’ On this occasion Gian-Antonio addressed a letter to 
the pope, and another to the cardinal Marco Cornaro; by 
whom, and by the cardinal of Aragon, Mare-Antonio was intro- 
duced to the pontiff, who received him with great kindness, and 
listened with apparent satisfaction to the compositions which he 
read. After bestowing on Marc-Antonio distinguished proofs 
of his liberality, he sent to his father to request that he would 
permit him to remain at Rome, where he would himself provide 
him with suitable instructors; but Gian-Antonio, who appears 
to have attended no less to the morals than to the literary 
acquirements of his son, probably thought him too young to be 
released from his paternal guidance, and it is certain, that on 
this occasion Marc-Antonio did not long reside at Rome. He 
soon afterwards, however, paid another visit to the pontiff, and 
was received by him at his villa at Malliana. Leo again ex- 
pressed himself highly gratified with his young visitor, and 
promised to remember him on his return to Rome. Accord- 
ingly, soon after the return of Leo to the city, he sent for 
Marc-Antonio, and rewarded him for his uncommon talents and 
early acquirements with that liberality which he always showed 
towards men of learning, at the same time addressing him in 
the language of the poet, 


“ Macte nova virtute, puer ; sic itur ad astra.”’* 


The pontiff was also desirous of ascertaining whether the 


* To this quotation the pope added, “ Video enim te brevi magnum tibi 


nomen comparaturum, ac non genitori, et generi tuo solum, sed et toti Italie 
ornamento futurum.” 
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elegance of taste displayed by Flaminio was accompanied by 
an equal solidity of judgment ; for which purpose he proposed 
to-him several questions, which he debated with him at great 
length in the presence of some of the cardinals. In the course 
of this conversation Flaminio gave such proofs of his good 
sense and penetration, as equally surprised and delighted all 
who heard him; in consequence of which the cardinal of 
Aragon wrote to Gian-Antonio Flaminio a letter of congratula- 
tion. It appears to have been the intention of the elder 
Flaminio that his son should return to him at Imola, but the 
kindness and honours bestowed on Marc-Antonio at Rome, 
induced his father to grant him permission to remain there ; 
where. by the directions of the pope, he for some time enjoyed 
the society, and availed himself of the instructions of the 
celebrated Raffaello Brandolini. This indulgence on the part 
of his father afforded Flaminio an opportunity of making an 
excursion to Naples, where he formed a personal acquaintance 
with Sanazzaro, whom he always highly honoured, and which 
was perhaps the principal inducement to him to undertake the 
journey.”’* 

In the year 1515, Flaminio accompanied the count Baldassare 
Castiglione to Urbino, where he continued to reside for some 
months, and was held in the highest esteem by that accom- 
plished nobleman for his amiable qualities and great endowments, 
but particularly for his early and astonishing talents for Latin 
poetry."* The care of his father was not, however, yet with- 
drawn ; towards the close of the last-mentioned year, he called 
his son from Urbino and sent him to Bologna, to attend to the 
study of philosophy, preparatory to his making choice of the 
profession which he meant to adopt. Nor was he deterred 
from this measure by the solicitations of Beroaldo, who 
proposed, on the part of Sadoleti, to associate Marc-Antonio 
with him in the honourable office of pontifical secretary. The 
refusal of so respectable and advantageous an employment for 
a young man on his entrance into public life is remarkable, 
and might induce a suspicion that either the father or the son 
did not approve of the morals and manners of the Roman 
court, or had not been fully satisfied with the conduct of the 
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pontiff ; a suspicion that may perhaps receive some confirmation 
by observing, that Marc-Antonio has not, throughout all his 
poetical works, introduced the praises, or even the name, of 
Leo X. However this may be, it is certain, that after his 
residence at Bologna, he again returned to Rome, and formed 
an intimacy with those illustrious scholars who rendered that 
city the centre of literature and of taste. Without devoting 
himself to any lucrative profession, he for some years attached 
himself to the cardinal de’ Sauli, whom he accompanied on a 
journey to Geneva, and enjoyed with him the society of several 
eminent scholars, who formed a kind of academy at his villa. 
After the death of the cardinal, Flaminio resided with the 
prelate Giammatteo Ghiberti, either at Padua or at his see of 
Verona, where he secured the friendship of Fracastoro and 
Navagero; a friendship of the most disinterested and affectionate 
kind, as appears from many passages in their writings. 

About the close of the year 1538, Flaminio was induced, by 
a long-continued and dangerous indisposition, to pay another 
visit to Naples, where he remained about three years, and by 
the relaxation which he obtained from his studies, and the 
alternate enjoyment of the city and the country, recovered his 
former health." Whilst at Naples he was appointed to attend 
the eardinal Contareni to the congress held at Worms in 1540; 
but his infirmities would not permit him to undertake the 
journey. On quitting Naples, he repaired to Viterbo, where 
the cardinal Reginald Pole then resided as pontifical legate, 
and where Flaminio lived on terms of the most friendly inti- 
macy with that prelate, who greatly distinguished himself by 
his munificent patronage of the learned men of his time. He 
also accompanied the cardinal to the council of Trent, in which 
the cardinal vas appointed to preside as one of the pontifical 
legates, and where the important office of secretary to the 
council was offered to Flaminio, who, by his declining it, as 
well as by other parts of his conduct and the tenor of some of 
his writings, gave rise to suspicions that he was inclined towards 
the opinions of the reformers. This imputation has occasioned 
considerable discussion between the papal and protestant 
writers, which demonstrates, at least, the earnest desire enter- 
tained by each of the contending parties to rank as their 
adherent a man so distinguished by his accomplishments, and 
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whose virtue and piety were no less censpicuous than his 
talents."'” Certain it is that no person of his time conciliated 
in so eminent a degree the respect and affection of all those 
who were capable of appreciating real merit, and the sincerity 
of their esteem was often displayed in acts of kindness which 
did equal honour to his patrons and himself. The important 
benefits conferred upon him by the cardinal Alessandro Farnese, 
who restored to him his paternal inheritance, of which he had 
been unjustly deprived, are acknowledged in many parts of his 
works, The cardinal Ridolfo Pio also increased his possessions, 
and from the cardinals Sforza and Accolti he received similar 
marks of attention and esteem. 

The death of Flaminio, which happened at Rome in the 
year 1550, occasioned the sincerest grief to all the friends of 
literature. Of the numerous testimonies of affection, of respect, 
of admiration, and of grief, which were poured out by the 
scholars of Italy on this occasion, many have been collected by 
the editors of his works, and to these many others might yet 
be added from the writings of his contemporaries. But his 
own productions remain, and it is to these only that posterity 
will resort for an impartial estimate of his merits. The chief 
part of these are collected in eight books of Latin poems, and 
consist of odes, eclogues, hymns, elegies, and epistles to his 
friends. He appears never to have had the ambition to attempt 
any work of considerable length ; yet, if we may be allowed to 
judge from the vigour with which he always supports himself, 
he might with safety have ventured on a longer flight. It is 
difficult to determine in what department of poetry he most 
excels. In his odes he has caught the true spirit of Horace. 
His elegies, among which that on his own sickness, and that 
on his journey to Naples, are pre-eminently beautiful, may 
rank with the most finished remains of Tibullus; but, if a pre- 
ference be due to any part of his writings above the rest, it may 
perhaps be given to his Hendecasyllabi and Iambics, in which he 
displays a simplicity and a pathos which seem to exhibit the 
real character of his mind. It is in these pieces, not the cold 
and laboured productions of the head, but written warm from 
the heart to the heart, that we are to trace that affection to his 
friends, that gratitude to his benefactors, that engaging ten- 
derness of sentiment, which united with a lively fancy, and 
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exhibited with the utmost grace and elegance of expression, 
secured to him the love and admiration of all his contem- 
poraries, and will never fail to conciliate a sincere esteem for 
his memory in all those who enjoy the pleasure of an acquaint- 
ance with his works.'” 

Among the particular friends of Fracastoro, Navagero, and 
Flaminio, many of whom contributed by their own productions 
to give additional lustre to the literature of the age, may be 
enumerated the three brothers of the Capilupi, Lelio, Ippolito, 
and Camillo, of Mantua, all of whom distinguished themselves 
by their talents for Latin poetry, no less than by their various 
other accomplishments ;* Trifone Benzio, of Assisi, an Italian 
poet, who, by the elegance of his writings, and the philosophic 
firmness of his mind, alleviated the misfortune of his personal 
defects ;'° Achille Bocchi, called Philerote, deeply skilled in the 
Greek and Hebrew tongues, and well known by his elegant 
book of symbols,’ and by his other poems ; Gabriello Faerno. 
whose Latin fables are written with such classical purity, as to 
have given rise to an opinion that he had discovered and frau- 
dulently availed himself of some of the unpublished works of 
Pheedrus; Onorato Fascitilli,?! and Basilio Zanchi,’” two Latin 
poets, whose writings are deservedly ranked among the best 
productions of the age ; Benedetto Lampridio, no less to be 
esteemed for the services rendered by him to the cause of lite- 
rature, as an excellent preceptor, than for his Latin poems, in 
which he is considered as the first who emulated with any degree 
of success the flights of Pindar; Adamo Fumani, of whom 
many productions remain, in Greek, Latin, and Italian, and 
whose poem on the rules of logic, in five books, is mentioned by 
Tiraboschi.in terms of the highest applause; and the three 
brothers of the Torriani, who, although not celebrated by their 
own writings, were eminent promoters of literature, and main- 
tained a strict intimacy with most of the learned men of the time. 

It would be unjust to the characters of the illustrious scholars 
before mentioned, and particularly of Fracastoro, Flaminio, 
Navagero, and Vida, to close this brief account, without advert- 
ing to some circumstances which apply to them in common, and 
which confer the highest honour on their memory. Although 
they devoted their talents to the cultivation of the same depart 
ment of literature, yet so far were they from being tainted in 
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the slightest degree with that envy which has too often infected 
men of learning, and led them to regard the productions of their 
contemporaries with a jaundiced eye, that they not only passed 
their lives in habits of the strictest friendship, but admired and 
enjoyed the literary productions of each other, with a warmth 
and a sincerity which were at once a proof of the correctness 
of their judgment, and of the liberality of their minds. This 
admiration they were not more ready to feel than to express ; 
and their works abound with passages devoted to the comme- 
moration of their friendship, and to the mutual commendation 
of their talents and writings. This example extended to their 
contemporaries, and humanised and improved the character of 
the age ; insomuch that the scholars of the time of Leo X. were 
not more superior to those of the fifteenth century, in the pro- 
ficiency made in liberal studies, than in the urbanity of their 
manners, the candour of their judgment, and the generous desire 
of promoting the literary reputation of each other. Hence, it 
is further to be observed, that these authors have never dipped 
their pens in the gall of satire, or degraded their genius by 
combining its efforts with those of malignity, of jealousy, of 
arrogance, or of spleen. Not confining their talents to the 
cloistered recesses of learned indolence, they obtained by their 
conduct in public life the esteem and confidence of their fellow- 
citizens ; whilst their hours of leisure were devoted to the culti- 
vation of the severer sciences, and enlivened by those poetical 
effusions to which they are now indebted for the chief part of 
their fame. The intrinsic merit and classical purity of their 
writings are rendered yet more estimable by the strict attention 
to decency and moral propriety which they uniformly display ; 
and which, added to the consideration of the ease and simpli- 
city with which they are written, might justly entitle them toa 
preference, even to the remains of many of the ancient authors, 
in promoting the education of youth. 

In no part of Italy, however, was the cultivation of Latin 
poetry attended to with such assiduity as in the city of Rome, 
to which place almost all the learned men from every part of 
Europe occasionally resorted, and where many of them fixed 
their constant residence. Among those who appear to have 
enjoyed in an eminent degree the favour and confidence of the 
supreme pontiff, we may particularly distinguish Guido Postumo 
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Silvestri of Pesaro; who was born in that city, of a noble or a 
respectable family, in the year 1479. His father, Guido Sil- 
vestri, having died before the birth of his son, his mother gave 
to her offspring the appellation of her deceased husband, with 
the addition of that of Postwmo. His early education was 
superintended by Gian-Francesco Superchio, Proposto of the 
cathedral of Pesaro, better known by the name of Philomuso,* 
and by Gabriel Foschi, afterwards appointed by Julius II. 
archbishop of Durazzo. He then repaired to the academy of 
Padua, where, having pursued his studies during two years, he 
married, at the early age of nineteen, a lady of whom he was 
deeply enamoured, and whom he has frequently celebrated in 
his writings under the name of Fannia. The death of his 
beloved consort, which happened within the short space of three 
years after her marriage, whilst it appears to have affected 
him with sincere sorrow, afforded him an additional topic for 
the exercise of his poetical talents. He now quitted the city 
of Padua and engaged in the service of Giovanni Sforza, lord 
of Pesaro, on whose behalf he interested himself with great 
warmth when that prince was attacked by Cesar Borgia. On 
this occasion, Postumo expressed his resentment against the 
“family of Borgia in some sarcastic verses ; in consequence of 
which he was soon afterwards deprived of his possessions, and 
might have considered himself as sufficiently fortunate in 
having escaped with his life from the effects of their resent- 
ment.'% On his expulsion from his native place, he repaired 
to Modena, where he was appointed preceptor to the young 
nobles of the family of Rangone, the sons of Bianca, daughter 
of Giovanni Bentivoglio, of Bologna; and by her recommendation 
he was nominated as one of the professors of the celebrated 
academy of Bologna, from whence he was, however, soon 
afterwards expelled, in consequence of the dissensions between 
the family of Bentivoglio and the pontiff, Julius II. Having 
taken an active part in the wars which desolated Italy, and in 
which he obtained great credit by his military talents, he was, 
in the year 1510, whilst commanding a troop of Bolognese in 
the service of the Bentivoli, made prisoner by the papal troops, 


* Author of the congratulatory verses to Leo X. Vide ante, vol. i. chap. i. 
and chap. x. 
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and committed by Julius II. to close confinement. As Postumo 
had long been the avowed adversary of the Roman see, and 
had attacked the character of the pontiff in his writings, he 
conceived himself on this occasion to be in great danger, and 
endeavoured to mitigate the anger of the pope in a supplicatory 
elegiac poem which yet remains, and which probably obtained 
him his liberty. 

From this time the life of Postumo appears to have been 
more tranquil. Having throughout the whole course of his 
studies paid particular attention to medicine, he was, in the 
year 1510, appointed by the duke of Ferrara, professor of that 
science and of philosophy in the university of Ferrara, where 
he remained about six years. This situation he probably 
quitted for the purpose of superintending the education of 
Guidubaldo, the infant son of Francesco Maria, duke of Urbino; 
as it appears, that on the attack made upon the territories of 
that prince by Leo X., Postumo was sent with his young charge 
to the fortress of 8. Leo, as to a place of perfect safety. Of 
this fortress it has been suggested that Postumo held the chief 
command, when it was captured in the year 1517, by the joint 
efforts of the pontifical and Florentine troops; but of this the 
evidence is too slight to be relied on. It is, however, highly 
probable that he was here made a prisoner, since we find him 
in the same year at Rome ; but in whatever character he first 
made his appearance there, it is certain that he was treated by 
Leo X. with particular attention and kindness, which he has 
endeayoured to repay by recording the praises of that pontiff 
in n iy parts of his works. Among these commendatory 
piece the elegiac poem in which he compares the happiness 
enjoyed under the pontificate of Leo X. with the wretched 
state of Italy under his predecessors, Alexander VI. and 
Julius II., is deserving of particular notice. By the generosity 
of Leo X. Postumo was enabled to restore his family mansion 
at Pesaro to its former splendour; a circumstance which he 
has not failed to record in his writings.* In the amusements 
of the chase, of which Leo so eagerly partook, Postumo was 
his frequent associate, and one of the most finished poems of 
this author is devoted to commemorate the various incidents 


* Guidi Postumi Silvestri, Eleg. lib. i. p. 7, Ed. Bonon, 1524. 
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which attended an excursion made by the pontiff to his villa at 
Palo, for the purpose of enjoying this amusement, on which 
occasion he was accompanied by the foreign ambassadors and 
the prelates and nobles of his court. The tranquillity and 
happiness which Postumo now enjoyed, were, however, inter- 
rupted by the infirm state of his health, which some of his 
contemporaries attributed to the luxurious banquets of which 
he partook in the pontifical palace, but which others have 
supposed to have been the effects of his military fatigues, on 
a constitution naturally weak. In hopes of deriving some 
advantage from change of air, he retired to the pleasant villa 
of Capranica, in company with his former pupil, the cardinal 
Ercole Rangone, whence he addressed to Leo X. an elegiac 
poem which is conjectured to be the last of his productions; as 
he died at this place only a short time before the pontiff, in the 
year 1521.” 

Of the merit of the writings of Postumo very different 
opinions have been entertained. That they are to be ranked 
with the polished productions of Fracastoro, of Vida, and of 
Flaminio, cannot indeed be asserted; but they frequently 
exhibit passages of considerable merit, and are, on the present 
occasion, entitled to particular notice, as having preserved to 
us many circumstances of the private life and character of 
Leo X. 

Among those who contributed by their wit and vivacity to 
the amusement of the pontiff in his hours of leisure, was 
Giovanni Mozzarello, a native of Mantua; but Leo had 
sufficient discernment to perceive that Mozzarello, although 
very young, possessed superior talents, which, amidst his 
apparent negligence, he had cultivated with uncommon applica- 
tion. By his cheerful and friendly disposition, and the facility 
and elegance which he displayed both in his Latin and Italian 
writings, he conciliated in an eminent degree the favour of 
almost all the distinguished scholars who then adorned the 
Roman court.* After having for some time observed his 
character and experienced his attachment, Leo removed him 
from the dissipation of the city, and appointed him governor of 
the fortress of Mondaino,t+ the income of which office afforded 


* Bembo, Ep, Fam. lib. v. ep. vii. + Or Mondolfo, as suggested by Bossi. 
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him an ample competency, with sufficient leisure for the 
prosecution of his studies. In this situation he undertook an 
epic poem entitled ‘‘ Porsenna,’’ which he was probably 
prevented from terminating by an untimely and calamitous 
death; having been found, after he had been sought for in 
vain upwards of a month, suffocated with his mule, at the 
bottom of a well; a circumstance which confirmed the 
suspicions before entertained, that his death was occasioned 
by the barbarity and resentment of those persons over whom 
he was appointed to preside. This event affected his nume- 
rous friends with real sorrow ; and Bembo, in particular, has, 
in several letters to the cardinal da Bibbiena, lamented his fate 
in terms of the warmest affection and the sincerest regret. 
Under the name of Mutius Arelius, by which he chose to dis- 
tinguish himself, Mozzarello produced several works, some of 
which are yet prescrved in the Italian libraries,* whilst others, 
as well Latin as Italian, have been published in different 
collections, and are entitled to no inconsiderable share of 
approbation. f 

The efforts of the Italian JImprovvisatort were emulated by 
the extemporary recitations of the Latin poets ; and when Leo 
was not detained by the correct and classical productions of 
Vida, of Bembo, of Fracastoro, or of Flaminio, he might listen 
with satisfaction to the spontaneous effusions of Brandolini, of 
Morone, or of Querno, who often attended him during his 
convivial entertainments and poured out their verses on such 
subjects as the occasion supplied, or were suggested to them 
by the pontiff ; who hesitated not at some times to lay aside 
his dignity and take a part himself in the entertainment.’ 
Nor ought we to conclude, as it has too generally been 
supposed, that these were always the illiterate efforts of men 
without talents and without education. Although recited 
extempore, it was required by the pontiff that the verse should 
not only be applicable, but correct, and Brandolini has in 
particular left several works, which prove him to have been a 
man of real learning.'® To the favours conferred upon him 
at Naples by Charles VIII., in the year 1495, we have before 


* Tirab. vol. vii. par. ili. p. 233. 

+ Ariosto enumerates him among the great scholars of the age, Orl. Fur. 
cant, 42, st. 87. 
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had occasion to refer,* and he appears to have attached him- 
self to the cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici before his elevation to 
the pontificate.’” Soon after that event Brandolini took up 
his residence at Rome, where he had apartments allotted him 
in the pontifical palace, and acquired in an eminent degree 
the favour and friendship of the pope.’ These obligations 
he has in some degree repaid in his elegant dialogue entitled 
“‘Leo,”’ to which we have had frequent occasion to refer in 
the course of the present work,t and where the author has 
preserved many curious particulars respecting that pontiff, and 
thrown considerable light on the general history of the times. 
Andrea Marone, another favourite attendant of Leo X., was a 
native of Brescia, and had passed some part of his youth in the 
court of Ferrara, under the protection of the cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este. On the journey which the cardinal undertook into 
Hungary, Marone expressed a desire of accompanying him, 
and on his being refused, quitted Ferrara and repaired to the 
court of Rome.{ The facility and promptitude with which 
Marone expressed himself in Latin verse on any subject that 
could be proposed to him, surprised and delighted all his 
auditors. His recitals were accompanied by the music of his 
viol, and as he proceeded he seemed continually to improve in 
facility, elezance, enthusiasm, and invention. The fire of his 
eyes, the expression of his countenance, the rising of his veins, 
all bespoke the emotions with which he was agitated, and kept 
his hearers in suspense and astonishment. Having been 
desired, at a solemn entertainment given by the pontiff to 
several of the ambassadors of foreign powers, to deliver extem- 
pore verses on the league which was then forming against the 
Turks, he acquitted himself in such a manner as to obtain the 
applause of the whole assembly, and the pope immediately 
afterwards presented him with a benefice in the diocese of 
Capua. On the celebration of the feast of Cosmo and Damiano, 
the tutelar saints of the family of Medici, a subject was 
proposed by the pope, on which all those who aspired to 
the character of extempore Latin poets were to display their 


* Vol. i. chap. iv. 
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talents, and contend for superiority. Notwithstanding many 
learned competitors appeared, the prize was adjudged to 
Marone; but the circumstance that conferred on him the 
highest honour was, that on this occasion Brandolini was one 
of his unsuccessful rivals.* Of the Latin poetry of Marone 
very few specimens have been preserved,’ but the commend- 
ations bestowed upon his extemporary effusions by Jovius, 
Valerianus, and others, may be admitted as a sufficient proof 
of his extraordinary endowments, and of the wonderful effects 
which they were accustomed to produce upon the learned 
audience by which he was generally surrounded. 

The arch-poet, Camillo Querno, was also an extempore 
reciter of Latin verse, and his talents in this department have 
met with high commendation from some of his contemporaries ; 
whilst others have attributed the applauses which he received 
rather to his unblushing assurance than to his extraordinary 
merits.f On the first arrival of Querno at Rome, he brought 
with him from Monopoli, in the kingdom of Naples, of which 
place he was a native, an epic poem, entitled ‘ Alexias,’’ con- 
sisting of twenty thousand verses. With this and his lyre he 
presented himself at the literary meetings of the Roman 
scholars, who soon perceived that he was well qualified to afford 
them a rich fund of entertainment. A day was appointed on 
which Querno should recite his poem, for which purpose his 
auditors repaired to a small island in the Tiber. Here he 
alternately drank and sang, and after he had proved himself 
equally qualified for either of these tasks, a crown of a new 
kind was prepared for him, interwoven with the leaves of vine, 
of cabbage, and of laurel, which was immediately placed on 
his head, and he was saluted by his companions with the 
title of Archi-poeta.*° This incident soon reached the ears of 
the pontiff, who was highly delighted with it, and desired that 
the arch-poet might be introduced to him without delay. From 
this time he became a frequent attendant on the convivial enter- 
tainments of the pope, who usually sent him a portion from his 
table, which he consumed with a voracity equal to that of the 
heroes of Homer; but the wine was brought to him only on 


* Fogliazzi, in Vita Raph: Brandolini, p. 48. 
t+ Gyraldi de Poet. suorum temp. 
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the condition of his reciting a certain number of stanzas, and 
if he made an error, either in sense or in measure, it was mixed 
with a due proportion of water.’ On some occasions Leo is 
said to have amused himself with replying to Querno. Of this, 
instances have been preserved, which, if authentic, sufficiently 
show, that in the extempore recitation of Latin verse, the 
pontiff possessed a facility not inferior to that, with the display 
of which in others he was himself so highly delighted.” 

In the same class with Querno may be placed Giovanni 
Gazoldo and Girolamo Britonio, both of whom aspired to the 
character of extemporary Latin poets, and if they failed in 
obtaining the applause, frequently provoked the laughter of the 
pope and his attendants. These exhibitions were, however, 
carried sometimes beyond the bounds of jocularity. Gazoldo is 
said to have received a reward for his bad verses in a serious 
bastinado, bestowed upon him by the orders of the supreme 
pontiff, and the arch-poet was so disfigured by a wound given 
him in the face, by some person who had taken offence at his 
intemperance and gluttony, that he was deterred from attending 
the banquets of the pontiff so frequently as he had before been 
accustomed to do. Several other persons are mentioned by 
Jovius as having contributed to the hilarity of the pontiff in 
his festive hours, among whom was Giovan-Francesco, one of 
the sons of Poggio Bracciolini. They were, however, more 
distinguished by their devotion to the pleasures of the table, 
than by their intellectual endowments ; and the frugal Batavian, 
Adrian VI., who, by an extraordinary combination of cireum- 
stances, succeeded Leo X. in the pontifical chair, was astonished 
at the luxury’ of his predecessor, and particularly at the 
expenses incurred in peacock sausages, which seem to have 
been a favourite dish with these voracious frequenters of the 
pontifical table. 

But the most remarkable instance of folly and of absurdity 
is preserved to us in the account given of Baraballo, abate of 
Gaeta, one of that unfortunate but numerous class, who, with- 
out the talent, possess the inclination for poetry, and who, like 
the rest of his brethren, was perfectly insensible of his own 
defects. The commendations ironically bestowed on his absurd 
productions had, however, raised him to such importance in his 
own opinion, that he thought himself another Petrarca, and like 
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him aspired to the honour of being crowned in the capitol. 
This afforded too favourable an opportunity for amusement to 
be neglected by the pontiff and his attendants ; and the festival 
of SS. Cosmo and Damiano was fixed upon as the day for 
gratifying the wishes of the poet. In order to add to the 
ridicule, it was resolved, that the elephant, which had lately 
been presented to the pontiff by the king of Portugal, should be 
brought out and splendidly decorated, and that Baraballo, 
arrayed in the triumphal habit of a Roman conqueror, should 
mount it, and be conveyed in triumph to the capitol. The 
preparations on this occasion were highly splendid and expensive ; 
but, before they were completed, a deputation arrived from 
Gaeta, where the relations of Baraballo held a respectable rank, 
for the purpose of dissuading him from rendering himself an 
object of laughter to the whole city. Baraballo, however, 
construed their kindness into an illiberal jealousy of his good 
fortune, in haying obtained the favour of the pontiff, and dis- 
missed them with reproaches and anger. Having then recited 
several of his poems, replete with the most ridiculous absurdi- 
ties, until his hearers were no longer able to maintain their 
gravity, he was brought to the area of the Vatican, where he 
mounted the elephant, and proceeded in great state through the 
streets, amidst the confused noise of drums and trumpets, and 
the acclamations of the populace. ‘<I should scarcely have 
believed,”’ says Jovius,* ‘‘ unless I had myself been present at 
the sight, that a man not less than sixty years of age, of an 
honourable family, and venerable by his stature and his grey 
hairs, should have suffered himself to be decorated with the 
toga palmata and the latum clavum of the ancient Romans, and 
bedecked with gold and purple, to be led in a triumphal pro- 
cession before the public, with the sound of trumpets.’’ His 
triumph was not, however, of long continuance. On arriving at 
the bridge of 8. Angelo, the sagacious quadruped refused to 
contribute any longer to the ungenerous mirth of the crowd, 
and the hero of the day was glad to descend in safety from his 
exalted station."? The remembrance of this important incident 
was, by the orders of the pope, perpetuated by a piece of sculp- 
ture in wood,t which yet remains upon the door of one. of the 
inner chambers in the Vatican. 


* Joy. in Vita Leon. lib. iv. p.85. + By Gian Barile. Vasari, tom. ii. p. 120 
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Among the inhabitants of Rome, one of the most distin- 
guished patrons of learned men was a noble and opulent German, 
named Giovanni Gorizio, or, as he was usually denominated, 
Janus Corycius, who, under the pontificate of Leo X., held the 
office of a judge in the civil concerns of the city. For several 
years the house and gardens of Corycius were the usual resort 
of the Roman academicians. On the feast day of S. Anna, his 
tutelary saint, he was accustomed to provide a splendid enter- 
tainment, which was attended by the most accomplished scholars 
and respectable inhabitants of Rome and its vicinity, and 
afforded a favourable opportunity for those literary contests and 
exhibitions which gave additional vigour to these studies. The 
liberality of Corycius was repaid by the commendations of his 
learned friends, many of whom have perpetuated his name in 
their verses. About the year 1514, he erected, at his own 
expense, in the church of 8. Agostino at Rome, a magnificent 
family chapel, in which he placed a beautiful piece of sculpture, 
the workmanship of Andrea Contucci del Monte Sansovino, 
representing the infant Jesus with the Virgin and S. Anna. 
These figures, although all formed from one block of marble, 
were nearly the size of life, and are mentioned by the historian 
of the arts as one of the finest productions of the times.* On 
this occasion the learned friends of Corycius vied with each 
other in paying a tribute of respect to his munificence, his 
piety, and his taste ; and the numerous compositions to which 
this incident gave rise may be considered as the most decisive 
proof of the proficiency which had been made in the cultivation 
of Latin poetry within the city of Rome. 

One of the most eminent contributors to the shrine of 8. 
Anna, was Biagio Pallai, a native of Sabina, who assumed the 
academic name of Blosius Palladius, by which he is frequently 
mentioned in the writings of his contemporaries.‘ In the 
year 1516, he had the honour of being admitted a Roman 
citizen by a public decree. This accomplished scholar was no 
less distinguished by his hospitality than by his talents, and his 
house and gardens are also celebrated as having frequently 
afforded a place of assembly and entertainment for his literary 
friends. After having been one of the principal ornaments of 


* Vasari, vol. ii. p. 169. 
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the Roman academy during the pontificate of Leo X., he rose 
to considerable eminence in the state, and filled the office of 
pontifical secretary to Clement VII. and Paul III., by the 
latter of whom his services were rewarded by the presentation 
to the bishopric of Foligno. To Palladius we are indebted for 
the publication of the poems addressed to Corycius, which the 
latter had carefully preserved, but which he justly conceived 
would subject him to the imputation of vanity, if he were to 
commit them to the press. The solicitations of Palladius at 
length removed his objections, and they made their appearance 
in the year 1524, in an elegant volume, now of extreme rarity, 
entitled ‘‘ Coryciana.’’’** This collection contains, besides 
several anonymous pieces, a specimen of the productions of no 
less than one hundred and twenty Latin poets, who were then 
found within the limits of Rome, and many of whom yet hold a 
high rank in the annals of learning.’* It appears to have been 
usual to present these pieces as votive gifts at the altar of 
S. Anna, but the offerings became so numerous, that Corycius 
was at length obliged to close the doors of his chapel, and to 
terminate this more than half idolatrous worship. 

The collection of the ‘‘ Coryciana’”’ is terminated by a poem 
of Francesco Arsilli, entitled ‘‘ De Poetis Urbanis,’’ which 
celebrates the names, and characterises the works of a great 
number of Latin poets resident at Rome in the time of Leo X. 
Its author was a native of Sinigaglia, and was of a respectable 
family, his brother Paolo having been deputed by his country- 
men to congratulate Lorenzo de’ Medici, duke of Urbino, on 
his acquisition of that state. After having finished his studies 
at Padua, and devoted himself to the practice of medicine, 
Francesco took up his residence at Rome.'*? He appears, 
however, neither to have been favourable to the pontiff, nor to 
have obtained his friendship; as a reason for which, it has 
been said that he was too fond of his own liberty to attend on 
the court, and that the court therefore neglected or forgot him. 
Hence Arsilli was one of the few instances which these times 
afforded of unrewarded merit ; and his dissatisfaction is point- 
edly expressed in the commencement of his poem, addressed to 
Paulus Jovius, where he enters into the following comparison 
between the patronage afforded to the poets of antiquity, and to 
those of his own days :— 
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To these querulous effusions, the numerous instances of the 
liberality of the pontiff to the professors of every department 
of literature, and the general testimony of his contemporaries, 
would afford a sufficient reply ;* but for this purpose it is 
not necessary to resort further than to the poem itself, 
which exhibits in a striking point of view the astonishing profi- 
ciency which, in the course of a very few years, had taken place 


in the city of Rome. This proficiency the author, it is true, 


* Even Jovius, to whom the poem of Arsilli is addressed, attributes the 
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Long have I, Jovius, in my mind revolved 
Whether the laureate wreath to former times, 
Or to our modern bards be rather due, 

—But sure the Muses in those better days 
Were blest, when great Aucusrus ruled the earth, 
And when Mecenas with his liberal hand 
Foster’d the flowers of genius. Witness thou, 
Melodious Horacs, and thou, Micuty Barn, 
Who sang’st the labours of the Phrygian chief, 
And, Naso, thou, and ye, the numerous throng 
Whose fame survives the lapse of rolling years. 
Then to the poet’s song the sovereign bent 
With ear benignant; but in modern times 

We to the deaf our tuneful warblings pour. 
Rude was the breast that from th’ imperial smile 
Caught not a warmer fervour; and ’tis hence 
We yield (if yet we yield) to elder days. 

—But when I note this avaricious age, 

And the scant boon the modern patron gives ; 
—An age, in which the tuneful maids themselves 
Might ask admittance at the door in vain, 

And unprotected on Parnassus’ hill 

The laurel droops and dies: I boldly then 
Prefer to ancient talents modern worth. 

For not by hopes of lucre led, the bard 

To virtue only consecrates his song. 

O that the shepherd would, with timely care, 
Collect his scatter’d flock, and lead them forth 
To richer pasturage, and guard them safe 
From ravenous wolves, that with unsparing tooth 
Tear the fair fleece from Phebus’ favourite train. 
Then to the envy of each former age 
Should flow the nectar’d melody. Even now, 
Though chill’d by cold neglect, the heavenly flame 
Glows ardent; and forgetful of his lot 
The poet raises his immortal strain. 


sudden improvement of polite literature to the liberality of Leo X. 
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affects to consider as the spontaneous result of the genius, the 
talents, and the virtues of those whom he has celebrated ; but 
he might as well have informed us, that in those days the 
flowers of summer bloomed in the midst of winter, as attempt 
to conceal a truth which is demonstrated by every line of his 
work ; there being scarcely a person of any eminence mentioned 
by him, who was not indebted to Leo X. for the competence, 
and perhaps for the credit, which he enjoyed.* On the merits 
of Sadoleti and of Bembo, this author has dwelt with peculiar 
complacency. 


Hence numerous are the bards that Rome infolds 
In her maternal bosom ; heirs of fame 
While yet they live. For say what future age 
Shall rol thee of thy honours, or refuse 
Thy praise, O Saponet1? in whose verse 
The breathing marble of Laocoon glows 
With strong expression, as in serpent-folds 
He and his sons expire ; or Curtius wheels 
His foaming steed, and rushes on to fate 
To save his country. Nor inferior praise 
Js thine, O Bemzo; who amidst the waves 
Of Venice nursed, couldst tune thy infant voice 
To notes of Tuscan melody, or wake 
To Latian sounds the elegiac lyre, 
From amorous Pan as Galatea flies. 
Sing’st thou the hero’s praise? thy rival verse 
Aspires to emulate his deeds, and bears 
The palm of excellence from every age. 
Or if to narrower bounds confined, thou know’st 
To rein thy steed and bend thy fervid wheels 
Within prescriptive limits. These the bards 
Of kindred mind, amid th’ Idalian groves 
Oft social wander, emulous to crop 
Their brightest flowers ; and when the sister-train 
Of Phebus seek on Aganippe’s brink 
A shelter from the day-star’s burning rage, 
Then to her lyre Calliope attunes 
Their melting numbers, that like music sweet 
Sink deep into the vacant mind; and they, 
The tuneful maids, responsive to the song, 
In choral harmony applaud the strain. 


* This opinion is strongly confirmed in an excellent note by Count Bossi, 
in which he has recapitulated and particularly insisted on the merits of Leo X. 
as a restorer of literature. 
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Tue states of Italy were now freed from the calamities of 
internal war, but the apprehensions entertained of the increas- 
ing power and desolating ferocity of the Turks, diminished 
that satisfaction which their inhabitants had begun to expe- 
rience. Nor was there ever a time when these apprehensions 
were more justly founded. The Ottoman throne was now 
filled by a monarch who, to the most ardent and persevering 
courage, united the most insatiable thirst of conquest, and the 
utmost cruelty of disposition. By a successful rebellion, and 
the murder of his father Bajazet, Selim had prematurely seized 
upon the reins of empire, to the exclusion of his brother 
Achmet; whom, having afterwards defeated in an engagement, 
he publicly put to death. The two sons of Achmet, and a 
younger brother of Selim, with many others of the family, ex- 
perienced a similar fate ; and such was the unnatural hatred by 
which this monster was actuated against his own blood, that he 
intended to deprive of life Solyman his only son; who lived, 
however, to inherit the sanguinary jealousy of his father, and 
to complete the unnatural example by the destruction of his 
own offspring.’** 
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Having by these means endeavoured to secure himself 
against all competition at home, Selim directed his efforts to- 
wards the conquest of the surrounding states, and it was for 
some time doubtful whether Asia, Europe, or Africa, would. 
first have to sustain the fury of his attack. <A shade of differ. 
ence in construing the law of the great prophet, and the offence 
of having afforded assistance to Achmet, his unfortunate 
brother, determined him, however, to turn his arms against 
Ismael, sophi of Persia, whom he defeated'in a decisive engage- 
ment, and possessing himself of the city of Tauris, delivered 
it up to be plundered by his soldiery ; having first sent the 
principal inhabitants as slaves to Constantinople. The sterility, 
of the country, which disabled him from obtaining supplies for 
his numerous army, compelled him, however, ts relinquish his 
conquests ; but Selim found no delight except in slaughter, and 
no relaxation except in preparing for a new expedition. After 
possessing himself of a great part of the country lying between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, he attacked the sultan of Egypt; 
and notwithstanding the power and resources of that sovereign, 
and the courage and fidelity of the Mamelukes, he succeeded 
in subjugating that kingdom, and annexing it to the Ottoman 
dominions. In this contest the sultan Campson perished in 
battle, and his successor Tomombey, the last sovereign of the 
Mamelukes, having been made a prisoner, was put to death by 
Selim, with circumstances of peculiar ignominy and cruelty.* 

The fall of such a long-established and powerful empire, 
which had been supported by a military system of unexampled 
vigour for upwards of three hundred years, struck all Europe with 
terror, which the preparations carrying on at Constantinople for 
another, and apparently still more important expedition, were 
not calculated to allay. This general alarm was also increased 
by the knowledge of the personal character of Selim, who 
sought to cover the enormity of his guilt by the splendour of his 
triumphs. He is also said to have inflamed his passion for 
conquest by perusing the narratives of the deeds of Alexander 
and of Cesar, which he caused to be translated and read to 
him. Thus is the world destined to pay the penalty of its blind 
admiration of those whom it dignifies with the name of heroes. 
At some times it was supposed that the island of Rhodes and 


* Sagredo, Mem. Ister. lib. iii. p. 141. 
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the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who then possessed it, 
and were considered as the bulwark of Christendom, would be 
the first objects of his attack. At other times, apprehensions 
were entertained that the kingdom of Hungary, then governed, 
during the infancy of its sovereign, by a regency, would most 
probably excite his ambition ; whilst others deemed it probable 
that the example of his grandfather Mahomet, who had, in the 
year 1480, captured Otranto, and gained a footing in the king- 
dom of Naples, might induce him to attempt the conquest of 
Italy. 

At this juncture Leo X. conceived it to be his peculiar office 
and duty, as head of the Christian church, to endeavour to form 
such an alliance among the sovereigns of Europe, as might not 
only repress the incursions of these formidable enemies, but, by 
carrying the war into the Ottoman dominions, might either ex- 
pel them from the countries which they had recently occupied, 
or afford them sufficient employment in providing for their own 
defence. But although the circumstances of the times were 
the immediate motives which induced the pontiff to take an 
active part in opposing the power of the Turks, yet his dread 
and abhorrence of them had long been avowed. From the 
commencement of his pontificate, his efforts had been employed 
to engage the sovereigns of Christendom to unite together in a 
common attack upon the infidels, and the harmony which now 
subsisted among them seemed to afford a more favourable pros- 
pect of accomplishing this great object than had ever before 
presented itself. The exertions of the pontiff were stimulated 
by the representations made to him on behalf of the sovereigns 
of those countries which bordered on the Turkish dominions, 
and particularly by the governors and inhabitants of the 
provinces of Croatia and Dalmatia, who were obliged to main- 
tain their independence by a cruel and continual warfare. He 
was also incited to persevere in this attempt by many noble and 
learned Greeks, resident in Italy, who yet flattered themselves 
with faint and distant hopes of regaining their native country, 
and by several eminent Italian scholars, who had imbibed from 
their preceptors a hatred of the Turks, as the enemies alike of 
learning, of liberty, and of religion.’ Nor can it, perhaps, with 
truth be denied, that Leo was also prompted to this attempt by 
the ambitious desire of being considered as the author of this 
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general league of the Christian powers, and of seeing himself 
placed at their head, as the supreme director of their moye- 
ments. 

The first public measure adopted by the pontiff, was the 
calling together the cardinals in full consistory, where he laid 
before them his vast project, and published a general truce 
among the potentates of Europe for the space of five years ; 
subjecting, in the severest terms, all such princes or states as 
should contravene it, to the penalties of excommunication. He 
then despatched as his legates to the principal sovereigns of 
Europe, such of the cardinals as enjoyed the highest character 
for their talents, and held the chief place in his confidence. 
Bernardo da Bibbiena was sent to France, Lorenzo Campegio 
to England,” Egidio of Viterbo to Spain, and Alessandro 
Farnese to the emperor elect, Maximilian; all of them furnished 
with ample instructions as to the object of their mission, and 
with directions to give to these different sovereigns the most 
positive assurances, that the sole object which the pontiff had 
in view was the general safety of Hurope, and the protection 
and honour of the Christian church. In order to promote the 
success of these exertions, or to give a greater degree of 
solemnity and importance to the measures which he meant to 
adopt, Leo directed that public supplications should be made 
in Rome for three successive days ; in the course of which he 
walked in the public processions with head uncovered and 
naked feet ; performed in person divine offices, distributed his 
bounty to the poor, and by every mark of humility and devotion 
endeayoured to conciliate the favour of Heaven, or at least to 
evince the sincerity of his intentions. On this occasion Jacopo 
Sadoleti also delivered a public oration, encouraging the. 
intended enterprise, and highly commending the pontiff for the 
piety, zeal, and activity, with which he devoted himself to the 
common cause, and the different sovereigns of Europe for the 
ardour which they had already manifested in its support.* 

Leo was, however, well aware that the success of his under- 
taking was not to be solely intrusted to measures of this nature. 
‘Tt is folly,” said he, “to sit still and suppose that these fero- 
cious enemies can be conquered by prayers alone. We must 
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provide our armies and attack them with all our strength.’’* 
He therefore consulted with the most experienced soldiers of 
Italy ; he sought out and examined those persons who were 
best acquainted with the military force of the Turks, the dis- 
position of the inhabitants of the different countries which they 
held in subjection, and the places most open to an attack ; and 
having obtained the fullest information in his power, he sketched 
the great outline of his undertaking. By this he proposed, 
that an immense sum of money should be raised from the 
voluntary contributions of the European sovereigns, and a com- 
pulsory tax upon their subjects ; that the emperor of Germany 
should provide a numerous army, which, uniting with large 
bodies of cavalry, to be furnished by the Hungarians and the 
Poles, should proceed down the Danube into Bosnia, and thence, 
through Thracia, towards Constantinople ; that, at the same 
time, the king of France, with all his force, the armies of the 
Venetians, and other Italian states, anda powerful body of 
Swiss infantry, should assemble at the port of Brindisi, on the 
Adriatic Gulf, whence they might easily pass to Greece, which 
was still inhabited by great numbers of Christians, impatient of 
the tyranny of the Turks; that the fleets of Spain, of Portugal, 
and of England, should meet at Carthagena, and its adjacent 
ports, whence two hundred yessels should be despatched with 
Spanish soldiers to attack the Dardanelles, and join the allies 
in storming the Turkish capital. In the mean time, the pope, 
who meant to take a personal part in the attempt, proposed to 
proceed from Ancona, accompanied by one hundred well-armed 
vessels ; so that the Turks being attacked both by land and by 
sea with such immense numbers, a happy termination of the 
expedition might be speedily and eonfidently expected.t 

Thus far this mighty enterprise seems to have proceeded with 
favourable omens, and Leo had already, perhaps, anticipated in 
his own mind the time so frequently foretold, when he should 
be hailed as the restorer of, the eastern empire, the deliverer 
of the Holy Land, and the avenger of the atrocities committed 
on Christendom by the Turks. But these magnificent expecta- 


* Fabron. p. 73. This may be thought a bold truth from the mouth of a 
pontiff; but Sagredo, the historian, avows the same sentiment. Mem. Otio- 
man. p. 144. 

+ Guicciard. Storia d’Ital. lib. xiii. vol. ii. p. 154 
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tions were not destined to be realised. It is true that the 
general truce for five years, which he had proclaimed among 
the European sovereigns, was accepted by them with apparent 
cheerfulness, and that they vied with each other in avowing 
their readiness to afford their assistance in promoting so just 
and so important an enterprise.* A treaty was also con- 
cluded between the kings of England, of France, and of Spain, 
in express compliance with the requisition of the pope, and 
in which he was declared to be chief of the league ;'" but, 
although the avowed object of this union was the mutual 
defence of each other’s dominions, and the protection of Chris- 
tendom against the Turks, yet it was merely defensive, and by 
no means calculated to answer the purposes which Leo had in 
view. How, indeed, was it to be expected that so many 
different states, some of them immediately, and others only 
remotely interested in the cause, should concur in carrying on 
a distant and offensive war? After the instances which had 
been exhibited since the commencement of the century, of 
restless ambition, unprovoked aggression, the overturning of 
states and kingdoms, and the breach of the most solemn 
treaties, could it be expected that the voice of the pontiff 
should at once allay all suspicions, and destroy those sangui- 
nary passions which now only slumbered to acquire new 
strength? Add to this, that the political horizon of Europe, 
although calm, was not cloudless. The young sovereign of 
Spain had already given indications of a vigorous and decided 
character, and the advanced age of his grandfather, Maximi- 
lian, afforded reason to suppose that it would not be long 
before discussions might arise of the highest importance to the 
public tranquillity. Under such circumstances it was scarcely 
to be supposed that the principal sovereigns of Europe would 
desert their stations, or weaken their strength by engaging in 
distant and dangerous expeditions, which afforded no prospect 
of an adequate recompense, and might expose those who were 
sincere to the designs of those who might not hesitate to take 
advantage of any circumstances that might contribute to their 
own agerandisement. The ratification of the defensive treaty 


* The declaration of Henry VIII. on this subject, is preserved among the 
Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, and is given in App. VIII. 
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among the chief powers of Europe, which was afterwards con- 
firmed by the pope, prevented him, however, from experiencing 
the mortifying reflection that his exertions had been wholly in 
vain; and perhaps the notoriety of this formidable league 
might, in fact, have had a beneficial effect in deterring the 
Turkish emperor from attacking the Christian territories. 
The pontifical legates at the different courts still continued to 
promote, to the utmost of their power, the great object of their 
mission, towards which they affected to consider the treaty 
already formed as only a previous step, and they obtained at 
least the credit of having performed their duty with vigilance 
and with ability;* but, notwithstanding their exertions, no 
further measures were adopted by the princes of Europe for 
carrying the project of Leo into effect ; and whilst his envoys 
were still labouring to promote a hopeless cause, events 
occurred, both in the east and western world, which changed 
the aspect of public affairs, and afforded even Leo himself 
sufficient employment in other quarters. 

If, however, the envoys of Leo X. failed in accomplishing 
the chief object of their mission, they rendered him, in other 
respects, a very acceptable service ; and the pontifical treasury 
was replenished by the contributions obtained both from the 
laity and the clergy, under the various pretexts which these 
crafty ecclesiastics well knew how to employ.” At the court 
of France, the cardinal da Bibbiena, who, to the character of 
a polite scholar, and a deep politician, united an easy and 
insinuating address, recommended himself so far to the favour 
of the duchess of Angouléme, mother of the king, who 
exercised great influence over her son, as to obtain through 
her interference the presentation of the bishopric of Con- 
stance, to be held by him in addition to his many other 
preferments ; the revenues of which were, however, so inade- 
quate to his expensive and improvident style of life, that he is 
said to have been always embarrassed with debt.t Nor did 
Leo neglect the opportunity afforded him by the residence of 
the cardinal at the court of France, of aggrandising his family, 


* These negotiations are greatly illustrated by the confidential Jetters 
between the cardinals da Bibbiena, and Giulio de’ Medici: in the “ Lettere 
di Principi.” 
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by a nearer connexion with that of the French monarch. To 
this end he proposed a treaty of marriage between his nephew 
Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, and Madelaine de la Tour, daughter 
of John, count of Boulogne and Auvergne, and related by 
her mother Joanna, the daughter of John, duke of Vendosme, 
to the royal family of France. This union was readily 
assented to by the king: and early in the year 1518, Lorenzo 
hastened to Florence, where he made the most sumptuous 
preparation for his approaching nuptials. In the mean time, 
intelligence was received of the birth of a son to the French 
monarch, who expressed his wishes that the supreme pontiff 
would become baptismal sponsor for the infant ; in consequence 
of which, Lorenzo was directed to proceed with all possible 
expedition to Paris, as representative of his holiness on this 
occasion. The ceremony was performed on the twenty-fifth 
day of April, the other sponsors being the duke of Lorraine, 
and Margaret, duchess of Alencgon, afterwards queen of Na- 
varre, sister of Francis I.; but this, the first-born son of the 
French monarch, who received the name of Francis, did not 
survive to enjoy the authority to which his birth would -have 
entitled him.’ This event was, however, distinguished by 
splendid banquets and great rejoicings, which were continued 
during ten days, and by magnificent tournaments, in which 
Lorenzo de’ Medici is acknowledged to have acquitted him- 
self with honour, and to have displayed great courage and 
address. 

The celebration of the nuptials between Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and Madelaine de la Tour afforded an additional cause of exult- 
ation, and the king and the pontiff vied with each other in 
bestowing their favours on both the husband and the bride. On 
the part of the king, Lorenzo was invested with an annual 
revenue of ten thousand crowns.* But the presents sent by 
the pope, as well for the queen of France, as for the bride, were 
beyond even royal munificence, and are said to have exceeded 
in value the enormous sum of three hundred thousand ducats. 
A train of thirty-six horses conveyed to Paris these precious 
articles, among which was a state-bed, composed of tortoisc- 


* Amumirato, Ritratto di Lor. duca d’Urbin. in Opusc. vol. iii. p. 106. Guic- 
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shell, mother-of-pearl, and other costly materials.* Nor was 
this event less distinguished by the instances of mutual kindness 
which the pontiff and the monarch manifested towards each 
other, and which they fortunately found the means of evincing, 
not at their own expense, but at that of their subjects or their 
allies. Leo conceded to the king, in addition to the tenths of 
the French benefices, all the contributions that should be ob- 
tained in France towards the projected crusade against the 
Turks; the king promising to repay the amount when that expe- 
dition should be actually commenced. On the other hand, the 
king transmitted to his holiness the written engagement which 
he had subscribed, to restore to the duke of Ferrara the cities 
of Modena and Reggio.t Such were the circumstances under 
which a marriage was celebrated, which, although not destined 
to be of long duration, was fatally inauspicious to the destiny of 
France, and prepared the way to some of the greatest calamities 
that Europe has ever experienced. 

This period, in which Europe enjoyed a state of comparative 
tranquillity, may be considered as the termination of that long 
course of events, which commenced with the arrival of Charles 
VIII. in Italy, and had been continued throughout all the vicis- 
situdes of the league of Cambray; until the causes, having 
produced their effects, had now almost ceased to operate. 
But, whilst the scene was closing on the transactions of the past, 
the prospect of the future opened on the view, and discovered 
the commencement of a new series of affairs, not less striking 
in their contemplation, nor less important in their consequences, 
than those which have before engaged our attention. Charles, 
the young king of Spain, had already turned his attention to 
the securing and uniting in his own person, the government of 
those extensive possessions to which he was either entitled by 
his birth, or which his situation, as the representative of the 
sovereign houses of Spain and of Austria, gave him a right to 
expect. His succession to those dominions was not, however, 
unattended with difficulties. In Castile and Aragon the refrac- 
tory proceedings of the Cortes, or representative assemblies of 
the nation, had occasioned him no small share of trouble. His 
title to the crown of Naples had not yet been judicially recog- 
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nised by the holy see, which confessedly enjoyed the power 
of deciding who should be considered as the rightful sovereign 
of that kingdom ; and his succession to the imperial throne, 
on the death of his grandfather Maximilian, would depend on 
the will of the electors, by whom the extent of his hereditary 
possessions might be considered rather as an objection, than an 
inducement to his becoming the object of their choice. Under 
these circumstances, Charles thought it advisable to apply to 
Leo X. to grant him a bull of investiture for his Neapolitan 
territories, and to endeavour, during the lifetime of his grand- 
father, to obtain the title of king of the Romans, which would 
secure to him the indisputable succession to the imperial dignity. 
The gratification of Charles in the accomplishment of these 
great objects was not, however, consistent with the views and 
wishes of the pontiff; who, whilst he could not contemplate 
without dissatisfaction the permanent establishment of any 
foreign power in Italy, still more justly dreaded the union of 
the Imperial, Spanish, and Neapolitan crowns in the same 
person. He therefore, by means of his legate Bibbiena, com- 
municated the request of Charles to Francis I., who, although 
he had lately concluded with Charles a close alliance, and had 
contracted to give him one of his daughters in marriage, was 
greatly alarmed at the ambitious views and active measures of 
the young sovereign, and earnestly entreated the pontiff not to 
comply with his request. To the nomination of Charles, as 
king of the Romans, it was objected, that his grandfather 
Maximilian had never received the imperial crown, and that 
there was no instance in the history of the Germanic constitu- 
tion, of a successor haying been appointed under such cireum- 
stances.* On this account, Charles prevailed upon Maximilian 
to apply to the pope, and to request that he would send a 
nuncio to crown him at Vienna. He also endeavoured to 
engage the king of France to forward his views with the 
pontiff ; but, instead of complying with his request, Francis 
opposed himself to it with still greater earnestness, and advised 
the pope to declare to Maximilian, that in comformity to 
ancient custom he could not invest him with the imperial 
crown, unless he, like his predecessors, would repair in person 
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to Rome. If. Maximilian assented to this proposal, it was not 
likely that he would undertake such an expedition without a 
considerable military escort, which would afford a pretext for 
Francis to oppose his progress ; for which purpose he declared 
that he should not only engage the Venetians to take an active 
part, but should hold himself in readiness to march into Italy 
with a great force, as soon as he was apprised of the necessity 
of such a measure.* By the vehemence of Francis on this 
occasion, his own projects were sufficiently disclosed. In order 
to engage the pope more firmly in his interests, he gave him 
the most solemn assurances of his attachment, obedience, and 
affection, and pretended that he was now ready to join him in 
an offensive league against the Turks, and would undertake to 
furnish, as his contingent, three thousand men at arms, forty 
thousand infantry, and six thousand light horse ; that to these 
he would add a formidable train of artillery ; and would, if 
required, accompany the expedition in person. These magni- 
ficent offers seem, however, to have been duly appreciated by 
the pope, who stood in need of no inducements to oppose him- 
self to the aggrandizement of Charles.’ The reasons which 
Leo alleged for this opposition were, that. with respect to 
Naples, it was a fundamental law of the kingdom that the 
sovereignty of that country could not be united with the 
imperial dignity, which Charles was evidently endeavouring 
to obtain ;+ and that with respect to the title of king of the 
Romans, it was already enjoyed by Maximilian himself, and 
consequently could not be conferred on another. The utmost 
efforts of both Charles and Maximilian to remove the difficulties 
of the Germanic succession in the diet of the empire were 
ineffectual ; and as Leo still persevered in his refusal to trans- 
mit his bull for the coronation of Charles as king of Naples, 
that monarch was obliged, for the present, to relinquish all hopes 
of obtaining the objects which he had so ardently desired. 

If, however, Francis imagined that on this occasion Leo was 
actuated by any desire to further his views, it is highly pro- 
bable that he was mistaken. To the pontiff the two monarchs 


* These particulars appear in a letter from the cardinal da Bibbiena to thé 
cardinal Giulio de’ Medici. Vide Lettere di Principi, vol. i. p. 56, 
+ This law was founded on a bull of Clement IV. Seckendorf, lib, i. 
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were alike objects of dread, and to have divested them of their 
Italian possessions, would have been considered by him as a 
triumph superior even to that of a victory over the Turkish 
sultan. But his enmity to Francis, who had deprived him of 
the territories of Parma and Piacenza, was perhaps the most 
implacable. Amidst all his professions of esteem and affection 
for the French monarch, he never for one moment relaxed in 
his determinations to seize the first opportunity that might 
present itself, of divesting him of the duchy of Milan; and at 
this very time his agents were employed in engaging large 
bodies of Swiss mercenaries, who had assembled under various 
pretexts, and were intended to be in readiness to act on the 
part of the pontiff, as circumstances might require.* 

In order, however, to remove the difficulties which had 
arisen to obstruct the election of Charles of Austria to the 
dignity of king of the Romans, Maximilian at length resolved 
to undertake a journey to Rome, to receive from the hands of 
the pontiff the imperial crown. This intention he communi- 
cated to the pope, under the pretext of showing him a mark of 
his respect, with which he had not thought proper to honour 
his predecessors, Alexander or Julius.t His proposal embar- 
rassed the pontiff; who, whilst he was unwilling to promote 
the views of the Spanish monarch, was sensible of the dignity 
and importance which the Roman see would derive from the 
restoration of the ancient custom, of the chief of the Germanic 
body resorting to Rome to receive the imperial crown. But 
whilst he was deliberating on the measures which it might be 
proper to adopt, he was relieved from his difficulties by an 
event which wholly changed the posture of public affairs, and 
prepared the way for new commotions. This was the death of 
the emperor elect, Maximilian, which happened on the twelfth 
day of January, 1519. Of the weak and fluctuating cha- 
racter of this monarch, sufficient instances have appeared 
in the preceding pages. An ostentatious vanity, and an 
inordinate desire of fame, were accompanied by an imbecility 
of mind, that frustrated all his purposes, and rendered his 
magnificence contemptible, and his pretensions to heroism 
absurd. His whole life was employed to demonstrate how 


* Vide Lettere di Principi, vol. i. p. 38, b. + Tbid. p. 66. 
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insignificant the first monarchy in Christendom might be ren- 
dered by the want or the misapplication of the personal talents 
of the sovereign ; and his death was of no other importance, 
than as it opened the way to a successor, who might vindicate 
the imperial dignity from disgrace, and restore to it that 
influence in the affairs of Europe which Maximilian had lost.* 

The dominions which, by a singular concurrence of fortunate 
events, had been united in the person of Charles, were of great 
extent and importance. . From his father Philip, archduke of 
Austria, he inherited the rich patrimony of the Netherlands, 
which Philip had himself acquired in right of his mother, Mary 
of Burgundy. His title to the crowns of Castile and of Aragon 
was derived from Ferdinand and Isabella, by their daughter 
Joanna, the mother of Charles, who was yet living, and whose 
name was in fact united with his own in the sovereignty ; 
although she was incapacitated by a derangement of intellect 
from taking any share in the administration. The crown of 
Sicily had descended in peaceable succession for several gene- 
rations, and Charles now assumed it as representative of the 
legitimate branch of the house of Aragon. Of that of Naples, 
Ferdinand of Aragon had lately divested the illegitimate branch 
of that house, to whom it had been limited by Alfonso I.; but 
although this kingdom was for the present held by the sword 
rather than by an acknowledged title, yet Ferdinand died in 
the exercise of the royal authority, and Charles was possessed 
of resources sufficient to maintain his pretensions. By the 
death of Maximilian, he now entered upon the hereditary 
dominions of the house of Austria ; and to these he had the 
fairest prospect of uniting the imperial dignity, for which he 
immediately offered himself a candidate. He found, however, 
in Francis I. an early and a determined competitor, and the 
respective claims of these powerful rivals divided the votes of 
the electors, and suspended for a considerable time the impor- 
tant decision which they were called upon to make. 

The conduct of Leo on this occasion was such as was con- 
sistent with his desire of maintaining a proper equilibrium 
among the European states, and providing for the safety and 


* For some further observations on the character of Maximilian, sec the 
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independence of Italy.“ He would gladly have seen any 
other person preferred to these powerful candidates ; but he 
well knew that his open opposition would be fruitless, and it 
was by no means his policy to incur the resentment of either of 
the rival sovereigns, much less to manifest » uecided hostility 
to both. Thus situated, he had recourse to a project which, 
if it had been executed by his agents with a degree of ability 
equal to that by which it was conceived, might have produced 
an incalculable alteration in the political state of Europe. That 
of the two competitors, Charles was the most likely to obtain 
the important prize for which they contended, was sufficiently 
apparent. His German origin, his extensive possessions in the 
empire, and the length of time during which the imperial dignity 
had been almost hereditary in his family, seemed to exclude the 
pretensions of any other potentate, however powerful by his 
dominions, or distinguished by his personal merit. The first 
object of Leo, whilst he appeared to maintain a perfect neu- 
trality between the parties, was, therefore, to encourage Francis 
to persevere in his pretensions, for which purpose he sent, as 
his confidential envoy, his near relation Roberto Orsini, arch- 
bishop of Reggio, with directions to exhort the king to main- 
tain his pretensions ; but with secret instructions, that when a 
proper opportunity occurred he should alarm the French king 
with doubts of his success, and should endeavour to prevail upon 
him, as the next desirable measure, to frustrate the election of 
Charles, by proposing to the choice of the electors, and sup- 
porting with all his influence, one of the inferior princes of the 
German empire. Nor can it be denied, that if Francis had 
consulted his true interests, this would have been the proper 
conduct for him to adopt. As sovereign of # rich and powerful 
kingdom, and surrounded by a loyal and warlike people, he 
would still have enjoyed a degree of consideration and of influ- 
ence superior to that which Charles could have derived from his 
scattered possessions, or a subordinate German prince, from the 
mere splendour of the imperial crown. In executing the first 
part of his task, Orsini found no difficulty ; but ambition is not 
easily stayed in its career, and it required more skill and address 
than he seems to have possessed, to prevent its exceeding its 
proposed limits. Instead of listening to the voice of prudence, 
Francis endeayoured, by the most shameless bribery, to influ- 
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ence the electors in his favour.” But. as the deliberations of 
the electors grew more critical, Charles adopted a yet more 
effectual method. Under the pretext of securing the freedom 
of election, he suddenly marched a powerful body of troops 
into the vicinity of Franckfort, where the members of the diet 
were assembled. After this measure their debates were not of 
long continuance, and on the twenty-eighth day of June, 1519, 
Charles, then only nineteen years of age, was proclaimed king 
of the Romans, or emperor elect ; a title which he, however, 
transposed into that of emperor elect of the Romans, in which 
he has been imitated by his successors ; except that they have 
since omitted, as superfluous, the derogatory phrase, elect.’* 
The secret but severe disappointment which Leo experienced 
from the result of this election, was preceded by a domestic 
misfortune which had occasioned him great anxiety. On the 
twenty-eighth day of April, 1519, his nephew Lorenzo, duke 
of Urbino, died at Florence, of a disorder which is said to have 
been the consequence of his licentious amours during his visit 
to France. His wife, Madelaine of Tours, had died in childbed 
only a few days before him, leaving a daughter named Cathe- 
rina, who by a concurrence of events which cannot with truth 
be called fortunate, rose to the dignity of queen of France, and 
became the mother of three kings and a queen of that country, 
and of a queen of Spain. The death of Lorenzo greatly de- 
ranged the projects of the pontiff, who now found himself the 
only legitimate surviving male of the elder branch of the house 
of Medici, as derived from Cosmo, the father of his country. 
An illegitimate offspring was not, however, wanting. Of these, 
the eldest was the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, whose origin was 
derived from the elder Giuliano, who fell in the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi. The younger Giuliano, brother of the pontiff, 
usually called duke of Nemours, had also left a son by a lady 
of Urbino, who was born about the year 1511, and named 
Ippolito. It was generally believed that the inhuman mother 
had exposed her child; from the perils of which situation he 
had been preserved by the care of Giuliano, who is said, how- 
ever, not to have been without his suspicions that he was the 
offspring of a rival.* At the age of three years, this infant 
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was sent to Rome, where he was received under the protection 
of Leo X., and gave early indications of a lively and active 
disposition. The pontiff took great pleasure in observing his 
childish vivacity, and at his request the portrait of Ippolito, as 
engaged in his sports, was painted by Raffaelle, and placed in 
one of the apartments of the Vatican.“? The education which 
Ippolito here received, brought those talents with which he was 
endowed by nature to early perfection, and led the way to that 
eminence, both as a patron and a professor of literature, 
which, under the name of the cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, he 
afterwards obtained. Yet more equivocal was the origin of 
Alessandro de’ Medici, usually denominated the first duke of 
Florence. The time of his birth may be placed in the year 
1512, and he has generally been considered as the son of 
Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, by a Moorish slave, or woman of low 
rank ; but it is much more probable that he was the son of the 
cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, afterwards Clement VII., and the 
earnestness displayed by that pontiff in raising him to the high 
station which he afterwards filled, may be considered as no 
slight indication that the latter supposition is well founded. 
The obsequies of Lorenzo were celebrated at Florence with 
a magnificence suitable to his high station as chief of the 
Tuscan state, and duke of Urbino; but the respect paid to the 
dead is in fact a tribute to the living, and these extraordinary 
honours are to be placed to the account of his near relationship 
to the supreme pontiff. In consequence of the exile and early 
death of his father, the education of Lorenzo had been prin- 
cipally left to his mother Alfonsina, who had instilled into him 
such ideas, and brought him up in such habits and manners, 
as would better have suited an Italian baron of high birth, than 
a Florentine citizen. Hence he devoted himself wholly to 
projects of ambition and aggrandizement, in which, through 
the partiality and assistance of Leo X. he flattered himself with 
the most sanguine hopes of success. It was supposed, and not 
without reason, that by these means, and by the concurrence 
of the French monarch, he meant to possess himself of Siena 
and Lucca, and by uniting them with the duchy of Urbino and 
the Florentine state, to establish a dominion extending from 
one coast of Italy to the other, and to assume the title of king 
of Tuscany. With this view he had in the latter part of the 
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year 1518, paid a visit to Rome, expecting to prevail on the 
pontiff to assent to his ambitious design; but found that Leo 
was not inclined to favour the attempt.* By the true friends 
to the honour and character of the pontiff, the information of 
the death of Lorenzo was received with satisfaction rather than 
with sorrow. The earnestness which Leo had shown in pro- 
moting the advancement of his nephew, and the unjustifiable, 
expensive, and dangerous methods which he had in some 
instances resorted to for that purpose, were attributed by them 
to his affection for one who was endeared to him no less by a 
similarity and participation of misfortunes, than by the ties of 
blood, and it was now generally expected that the pontiff, hay- 
ing no equal object of his partiality, would consult only the 
dignity of his own character, and the honour and interest of the 
Roman see. These expectations were in some degree con- 
firmed by the conduct of the pontiff, who on this event 
expressed his submission to the will of God, and appeared to 
resume the natural rectitude of his character. That he had 
not on all occasions fulfilled the hopes that had been entertained 
of him, is sufficiently apparent from the bold and remarkable 
language of Canossa, bishop of Bayeux, who, in giving his 
sentiments on this event to the cardinal da Bibbiena, considers 
it as a cause of universal satisfaction, and expresses his hopes 
‘that his holiness will now become such as he was expected 
to be, on the day when he was created pope.’’t 

The death of Lorenzo rendered it necessary for the pontiff to 
adopt new measures for the government of the Florentine state, 
which had now become wholly subservient to the authority of 
the Medici, although it still retained the name and external 
form of a republic. This undertaking was attended with no 
inconsiderable difficulties. Leo might, indeed, at this period 
have assumed the sovereignty, and extinguished even the pre- 
text of a free government; but if we suppose that he would 
have felt no reluctance, in sacrificing to his own ambition the 
liberties of his native place, yet he was perhaps aware, that his 
dignity of supreme pontiff was scarcely compatible with the 
assumption of a monarchical power. He might also reasonably 
suspect, that such a measure would not be regarded without 
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jealousy by the principal sovereigns of Christendom ; and might 
entertain apprehensions, that notwithstanding the devotion and 
subservience of the Florentines, he might, by too severe a pres- 
sure, occasion an elasticity and resistance, which would entirely 
throw off his authority. On the other hand, to restore the 
Florentines to the full enjoyment of their ancient liberties, 
although the attempt would have conferred great honour on the 
pontiff, would have been a total surrender of that power and 
influence which his family had maintained for so many years, 
and preserved by so many sacrifices ; nor could it with certainty 
be presumed, that the citizens of Florence were now capable of 
preserving the palladium of their freedom, even if the pontiff 
had been inclined to restore it to them. In this emergency, 
Leo judged it expedient to resort to the advice of Nicolo Machia- 
velli, whose general knowledge on political subjects, and whose 
intimate acquaintance with the state of his native place, pointed 
him out as the fittest person to be consulted on such an occasion. 
The memorial which Machiavelli presented to the pope on this 
subject yet remains, and like his other works, contains many 
acute remarks, without, however, unfolding those extensive 
views which the nature of the inquiry, and the circumstances 
of the times, seem to have required. In taking a retrospect of 
the ancient state of Florence, he observes, that the fluctua- 
tions which it has experienced are to be attributed to its having 
been neither strictly a republic, nor an absolute government. 
This mixed or intermediate state he considers as the most diffi- 
cult of any to maintain, because, as he asserts, an absolute 
dominion is only in danger of being dissolved by one cause, that 
of inclining towards a republic, and, in like manner, a republic 
is only in danger by inclining towards a monarchy; but a mixed 
government is in constant danger from two causes, and may be 
destroyed by inclining too much towards either republicanism 
or despotism. On this account he advises the pontiff to adopt 
either the one or the other of these definite forms of govern- 
ment, and either to erect an absolute sovereignty, or to esta- 
blish a perfect republic. He then proceeds to show, that the 
choice of these two forms must depend on the condition and 
character of the people, and particularly, that a sovereignty can 
only be supported where there is great diversity of wealth and of 
rank, whilst a republic, on the contrary, requires a considerable 
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degree of equality among its citizens, of which he adduces seve- 
ralinstances. Under the latter description he includes the inha- 
bitants of Florence, and thence takes occasion to sketch a form 
of government which he denominates a republic, but in which 
he gives to the pontiff, and to the cardinal de’ Medici, such a 
preponderating influence, by the nomination, during their lives, 
of the persons intrusted with the supreme authority, as must 
inevitably prevent the exercise of that liberty on which alone a 
popular government can be founded. To restore the freedom 
of the republic seems, however, to have been the chief object 
which Machiavelli had in view ; but conceiving that there was 
no probability that the pontiff and the cardinal could be pre- 
vailed on voluntarily to relinquish their authority, he was induced 
to relax in his purpose, and to propose that the republic should 
not enjoy its full liberties until after their death. << If this plan,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ be considered without reference to the authority of 
your holiness, it will be found in every respect sufficient to 
answer the purpose intended ; but during the lifetime of your 
holiness and the cardinal, it is a monarchy ; because you com- 
mand the army, you control the criminal judicature, you dictate 
the laws, insomuch, that [ know not what more can be required 
in a state.”” At the same time that he thus endeavoured to 
satisfy the pope as to the continuance of his power, he attempted 
to awake in him the desire of being considered as the founder 
or the restorer of the liberties of his native place. ‘I conceive,” 
says he, ‘‘that the greatest honour which a man can enjoy, 
is that which is voluntarily given him by his country; and 1 
believe the greatest good we can do, and that which is most 
acceptable to God, is that which we do for our country. On 
this account there are no persons held in such high honour as 
they who, by their institutions and laws, have reformed a repub- 
lic or a kingdom. These are they who, next to the gods, have 
been thought entitled to the highest praise. But as the oppor- 
tunities for this purpose are few, and as the number of those 
persons who know how to make use of them is still fewer, so 
we find that this great undertaking has seldom been performed. 
Such, however, is the honour attending it, as to have induced 
many persons who could not accomplish it in reality, to attempt 
it in their writings ; as Aristotle, Plato, and many others, who 
have been desirous of showing to the world that if they had not, 
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like Solon or Lyeurgus, been able to establish a civil commu- 
nity, it did not arise from want of ability, but of a proper oppor- 
tunity for carrying their ideas into effect.”’ 

The system thus proposed by Machiavelli was not, however, 
adopted by the pontiff. From the important changes which 
had taken place in Europe, and particularly in Italy, the state 
of Tuscany was not merely to be considered as an independent 
government, but as affected by the powerful influence of its 
foreign relations, and as combining at this juncture with the 
Roman see to give strength and importance to the pontiff, in 
the great attempts which he now meditated. It is probable, 
too, that, for reasons sufficiently obvious, neither Leo nor the 
cardinal thought it advisable that the commencement of the 
freedom of the republic should depend, as a simultaneous event, 
on the termination of their own lives. Under these circum- 
stances, Leo resolved to permit the Florentines to continue the 
established forms of their government ; but, at the same time, 
he retained such a control over their proceedings, as he thought 
would be necessary, not only to repress their internal dissen- 
sions, but to secure their conformity to the views and interests 
of the family of the Medici and of the Roman see. A few days 
prior to the death of Lorenzo, Leo had dispatched to Florence 
the cardinal de’ Medici, who now assumed the superintendence 
of the state, and under the directions of the pontiff, established 
such regulations as were calculated to ensure its tranquillity, 
without further encroachments on its municipal rights.* The 
conduct of the cardinal during his residence at Florence, which 
continued nearly two years, furnishes a decisive proof both of 
his talents and his moderation, and notwithstanding his future 
dignity, may be considered as the most brilliant period of his 
life. By his intimate aquaintance with the state of the city, 
and the views and temper of the opposing factions, he was 
enabled to allay their dissensions, or to defeat their projects. 
Without imposing extraordinary burthens on the people, he 
discharged the public debts, and replenished the treasury with 
considerable sums. Under his influence, the commerce of the 
city again revived, and the inhabitants began with confidence 
to employ their capitals in the acquisition of additional wealth. 


* Nerli Commentar. lib, vi. p. 133. 
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Whilst by these measures the cardinal acquired the respect 
and attachment of the Florentines, he evinced his prudence 
and his fidelity by maintaining a strict intercourse with the 
Roman see, and a due submission to the supreme pontiff ; to 
whose advice he constantly resorted on all doubtful points, and 
to whose directions he strictly and faithfully conformed. 

The power which Leo X. possessed over the duchy of Urbino 
was yet more absolute than that which he enjoyed in the 
Florentine state. By the tenor of the investiture, the sove- 
reignty had been extended, in default of males, to the female 
offspring of Lorenzo, and his infant daughter was now entitled 
to the ducal sceptre ; but the disadvantages which might arise 
from such a government were easily foreseen, and Catherina, 
under the care of her powerful relatives, was reserved for a still 
higher destiny. To any reconciliation between its former 
sovereign and Leo X. the animosities which had arisen between 
them, in the course of the contest in which they had been 
engaged, had placed an insuperable bar; and even if the 
pontiff had been inclined to an accommodation, the restoration 
of the duchy of Urbino to the duke could only have been 
considered as an acknowledgment, on the part of the pope, that 
in expelling him from his dominions he had committed an act 
of injustice. Having therefore first dismembered the duchy of 
Urbino of the fortress of S. Leo, and the district of Montefeltro, 
which he gave to the Florentines as a compensation for the 
expenses incurred, and the services rendered by them in the 
acquisition of these domains, he annexed the remainder of that 
territory, with its dependent states of Pesaro and Sinigaglia, 
to the dominions of the church, 
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Tue death of the emperor Maximilian, and the negotiations 
and intrigues occasioned by the election of his successor, 
Charles V., had for a time withdrawn the attention of the court 
of Rome from the proceedings of Luther. Of this opportunity 
he and his followers had availed themselves to spread his 
opinions, both by preaching and writing, through various parts 
of Germany. The effect of these exertions was most visible in 
Saxony, where, during the vacancy of the imperial throne, the 
vicarial authority had devolved on the elector Frederick ; who, 
if he did not openly espouse the cause of the Reformation, at 
least raised no obstructions to its progress. Under his protec- 
tion the new opinions gained considerable strength ; and as his 
reputation for integrity, talents, and personal worth, was equal 
to that of any sovereign of his time, the partiality which he 
manifested to Luther greatly contributed to the success of the 
efforts of that daring innovator.* 


* Luther in pref, ad Op. 
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No sooner had the political ferment subsided, than Leo again 
turned his attention to the progress of Luther, which from its 
rapidity and extent now began to excite a real alarm at Rome. 
The new decretal which Leo had issued in confirmation of 
indulgences, had answered no other purpose than to impel 
Luther to a more direct opposition. ‘To whatever height the 
pontifical authority erected its crest, Luther opposed himself to 
it with equal confidence, and Leo at length resolved to try the 
effect of conciliatory measures. In this it is probable that he 
followed the dictates of his own temper and judgment, which 
were naturally inclined to lenity and forbearance ; and it is 
certain that the measure which he adopted was warmly repro- 
bated by many of the firm and orthodox adherents of the 
church.’ The person selected by the pontiff for this purpose 
was Charles Miltitz, a Saxon nobleman, who had served him for 
some years in a military capacity, and had been afterwards 
nominated to the office of counsellor and apostolic chamberlain. 
To this choice Leo was perhaps, in some degree, led by the 
consideration that the elector Frederick was supposed to have 
long wished for the honour of the consecrated rose, which is 
annually given by the pontiff to some distinguished personage ; 
and he therefore thought that, by transmitting this mark of his 
esteem by the hands of Miltitz, he should, at the same time, 
conciliate the favour of the elector, and find an opportunity of 
treating with Luther, without humiliating himself by the appear- 
ance of sending an express messenger for that purpose. To 
this it may be added, that Miltitz had already acted the part 
of a mediator with the pope on behalf of Luther, to obtain a 
hearing of his cause in Germany ; which office he had been 
solicited to undertake by a letter from the university of Wittem- 
berg. Nor is it improbable that Leo preferred a secular to an 
ecclesiastical envoy, in the hope of avoiding those speculative 
disputations which had hitherto only tended to widen the breach 
which he wished to close. 

The reception of Miltitz at the electoral court gave but an ill 
omen of his success. Neither the letters of the pontiff, nor the 
recommendations which Miltitz had brought to Degenhart 
Pfeffinger and George Spalatino, two of the principal officers of 
the court, could remove the unfavourable impressions which had 
preceded his arrival. Instead of receiving with satisfaction and 
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respect the high mark of pontifical favour of which Miltitz was 
the bearer, the elector desired that it might be consigned to an 
officer of his court, who would convey it to him without the 
formality of a public interview ;'! and to the remonstrances of 
Miltitz respecting Luther, he coldly answered, that he would 
not act as a judge, to oppress a man whom he hitherto consi- 
dered as innocent.’ 

These discouraging appearances tended still further to con- 
vince Miltitz that the mediation of the elector would be hopeless, 
except he could first prevail upon Luther to listen to pacific 
measures. He therefore requested an interview with him, 
which was with some difficulty obtained. On this occasion, 
Miltitz cautiously avoided all theological questions, and endea- 
voured, by the most earnest persuasions, to induce him to lay 
aside the hostility which he had manifested to the holy see. He 
acknowledged the abuses to which the promulgation of indul- 
gences had given rise, and highly censured the misconduct and 
the violence of Tetzel, whom he called before him, and repre- 
hended with such severity, as being the cause and promoter of 
these dissensions, that the unfortunate monk, terrified by the 
threats of the legate and by the letters which were afterwards 
addressed to him, fell a sacrifice to his vexation and his grief.’ 
By these and similar measures, Luther was at length prevailed 
upon to relax in his opposition, and to address a letter to the 
pontiff, in which he laments, with apparent sincerity, the part 
which he had acted, and to which, as he asserts, he had been 
impelled by the misconduct, avarice, and violence of his enemies ; 
and declares, in the sight of God and the world, that he had 
never wished to impeach the authority of the Roman see and of 
the pontiff, which was held by him as supreme over all in 
heaven and in earth, except our Lord Jesus Christ. He also 
professes his readiness to refrain from the further discussion of 
the question concerning indulgences, provided his adversaries 
would do the like. From the pacific and obedient tenor of 
this letter, there is indeed reason to infer that Luther was not 
at this time averse to a reconciliation ; nor did Leo hesitate to 
reply to itin terms equally pacific ; insomuch, that the friends 
of peace began to flatter themselves that these disturbances 
would soon be amicably terminated.* But other circumstances 
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arose which revived the fermentation of theological disputes, 
and gave new life to those animosities which seem to be their 
natural and invariable result. 

Andrew Bodenstein, better known by the name of Carlostadt 
or Carlostadius, assumed by him from the place of his birth, 
was at this time archdeacon of the cathedral at Wittemberg, 
and having embraced the opinions of Luther, had published a 
thesis in their defence. This again called forth the papal 
champion Eccius, and, after much altercation, it was at length 
determined that the dispute -should be decided by single 
combat, substituting only the weapons of argument for those of 
foree. Of this contest, which was carried on in the city of 
Leipsic, in the presence of George duke of Saxony, the uncle 
of the elector Frederick, and a large convourse of other eminent 
persons both ecclesiastical and secular, the, partisans of the 
Roman church and the adherents to the Reformation have each 
left a full account.* After the parties had tried their skill for 
several successive days, Luther himself, who had accompanied 
his friend Carlostadt, entered the lists with Eccius. The battle 
was renewed with great violence, and if the disputants did not 
succeed in enlightening the understanding, they at least inflamed 
the passions of each other to a degree of animosity which 
sufficiently discovered itself in their future conduct.‘ Hoff- 
man, the principal of the university of Leipsic, who sat as 
umpire on this occasion, was too discreet to determine between 
the contending parties. Hach, therefore, claimed the victory ; 
but the final decision upon the various questions which had been 
agitated, was referred to the universities of Paris and of Erfurt. 
This debate was again renewed in writing, when not only Car- 
lostadt, Eecius, and Luther, but Melancthon, Erasmus, and 
several other eminent scholars, took an important part in assert- 
ing or opposing the various opinions which had been advanced 
at Leipsic. By the publication of these works the spirit of 
discussion and inquiry was still further extended ; and whether 
the truth was with the one or the other, or with neither of the 
parties, the prolongation of the contest proved almost as inju- 
rious to the court of Rome, as if its cause had experienced a 
total defeat. 

On the return of Luther to Wittemberg, Miltitz renewed his 
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endeavours to prevail upon him to desist from further opposition, 
and to submit himself to the authority of the holy see. For 
the accomplishment of this object he laboured unceasingly, with 
such commendations of the virtues and talents of Luther, and 
such acknowledgments of the misconduct and corruptions of the 
Roman court, as he thought were likely to gain his confidence, 
and disarm his resentment; a conduct which has been con- 
sidered by the papal historians as highly derogatory to the 
Roman pontiff, of whom he was the legate, and injurious to the 
cause which he was employed to defend. They have also 
accused this envoy of indulging himself too freely in convivial 
entertainments and the use of wine; on which occasions he 
amused his friends with many exaggerated anecdotes, to the 
discredit and disgrace of the Roman court; which being 
founded on the authority of the pope’s nuncio,* were received 
and repeated as authentic.t Finding, however, that all his 
efforts to subdue the pertinacity of Luther were ineffectual, 
he had recourse to the assistance of the society of Augus- 
tine monks, then met in a general chapter, whom he prevailed 
upon to send a deputation to their erring brother, to recal him 
to a sense of his duty. Luther appeared to be well pleased 
with this mark of respect, and promised that he would again 
write to the pontiff, with a further explanation of his conduct. 
Availing himself therefore of this opportunity, he addressed 
another letter to Leo X., which in its purport may be considered 
as one of the most singular, and in its consequences as one of 
the most important, that ever the pen of an individual produced. 
Under the pretext of obedience, respect, and even affection for 
the pontiff, he has conveyed the most determined opposition, the 
most bitter satire, and the most marked contempt ; insomuch, 
that it is scarcely possible to conceive a composition more replete 
with insult and offence, than that which Luther affected to 
allow himself to be prevailed on to write by the representations 
of his own fraternity. ‘‘Amongst the monsters of the age,” 
says Luther, ‘‘ with whom.I have now wagednearly athree-years’ 


*It is remarked by Bossi, that, strictly speaking, Miititz was neither the 
legate, nor the nuncio of the pope, but sent in the character of an envoy, for a 
special purpose only ; in admitting the remark, I have not thought it necessary 
to-alter the phraseology of the text, which sufficiently answers the purpose. 
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war, I am compelled at times to turn mhy regards towards you, 
O most holy father Leo; or rather I might say, that as you are 
esteemed to be the sole cause of the contest, you are never 
absent from my thoughts. For although I have been induced 
by your impious flatterers, who have attacked me without any 
cause, to appeal to a general council, regardless of the empty 
decrees of your predecessors, Pius and Julius, which bya kind 
of stupid tyranny were intended to prevent such a measure, yet 
IT have never allowed my mind to be so far alienated from your 
holiness, as not to be most earnestly solicitous for the happiness 
both of yourself and your see, which I have always endeavoured, 
as far as in my power, to obtain from God by continual and 
ardent supplications. It is true, I have almost learnt to despise 
and to exult over the threats of those who haye sought to ter- 
rify me by the majesty of your name and authority ; but there 
is one circumstance which I cannot contemn, and which has 
compelled me again to address your holiness. I understand I 
have been highly blamed, as having had the temerity to 
carry my opposition so far as even to attack your personal 
character. 

‘* T must, however, most explicitly assure you, that whenever 
have had occasion to mention you, I have never done it but in 
the best and most magnificent terms. Had I done otherwise I 
should have belied my own judgment, and should not only 
concur in the opinion of my adversaries, but most willingly 
acknowledge my rashness and impiety. I have given you the 
appellation of a Daniel in Babylon, and have even endeavoured 
to defend you against your great calumniator Silvester, (Prierio,) 
with a sincerity which any reader will abundantly perceive in 
my works. ‘The unsullied reputation of your life is indeed so 
august, and so celebrated in every part of the world by the 
applauses of learned men, as to set at defiance any aspersions 
which can be thrown upon it. I am not so absurd as to attack 
him whom every one praises, when it has always been my rule 
to spare even those whom public report condemns. I delight 
not in blazoning the crimes of others, being conscious of the 
mote which is in my own eye, and not regarding myself as 
entitled to throw the first stone at an adultress.”’ 

After justifying the asperity with which he has commented 
on the misconduct of his adversaries, by the example of Christ, 
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and of the prophets and apostles, he thus proceeds: ‘I must, 
however, acknowledge my total abhorrence of your sce, the 
Roman court, which neither you nor any man can deny is more 
corrupt than either Babylon or Sodom, and, according to the 
best of my information, is sunk in the most deplorable and 
notorious impiety.*** I have been therefore truly indignant to 
find, that under your name, and the pretext of the Roman 
church, the people of Christ have been made a sport of ; which 
I have opposed, and will oppose, as long as the spirit of faith 
shallremain in me. Not that I would attempt impossibilities, 
or expect that my efforts could avail against such a hostile 
throng of flatterers, and in the midst of the commotions of that 
Babylon. I owe, however, something to my brethren, and 
conceive that it behoves me to keep watch that they are not 
seized in such numbers, nor so violently attacked by this Roman 
plague. For what has Rome poured out for these many years 
past (as you well know), but the desolation of all things, both 
of body and soul, and the worst examples of all iniquity. It 
is, indeed, as clear as daylight to all mankind, that the Roman 
church, formerly the most holy of all churches, is become the 
most licentious den of thieves, the most shameless of all 
brothels, the kingdom of sin, of death, and of hell; the 
wickedness of which not Antichrist himself could conceive.'® 
“In the mean time, you, 0 Leo, sit like a lamb amidst 
wolves, and live like Daniel amidst the lions, or Ezekiel among 
the scorpions. But what can you oppose to these monsters ? 
Three or four learned and excellent cardinals! but what are 
these on such an occasion? In fact,. you would all sooner 
perish by poison than attempt a remedy to these disorders. The 
fate of the court of Rome is decreed ; the wrath of God is upon 
it ; advice it detests ; reformation it dreads; the fury of its 
impiety cannot be mitigated, and it has now fulfilled that which 
was said of its mother, We have medicined Babylon, and she is 
not healed ; let us therefore leave her. It was the office of you 
and of your cardinals to have applied a remedy ; but the dis- 
order derides the hand of the physician, nec audit currus habe- 
nas. Under these impressions I have always lamented, 0 most 
excellent Leo, that you, who are worthy of better times, should 
have been elected to the pontificate in such days as these. 
Rome meritsyou not, nor those who resemble you, but Satan 
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himself, who in fact reigns more than you in that Babylon ; 
would that you could exchange that state which your inveterate 
enemies represent to you as an honour, for some petty living ; 
or would support yourself by your paternal inheritance ; for 
of such honours none are worthy but Iscariots, the sons of 
perdition.”’ 

After pouring out these invectives, and others of a similar 
kind, always pointed with expressions of the most contemptuous 
kindness for the pontiff, Luther proceeds to give a brief history 
of his conduct, and of the efforts made to pacify him by the 
Roman court ; in which he speaks of Eccius as the servant of 
Satan, and the adversary of Jesus Christ, and adverts to the 
conduct of the cardinal of Gaeta with an acrimony by no means 
consistent with his former professions in this respeet. He then 
declares, that in consequence of the representations of the 
Augustine fathers who had entreated him at least to honour 
the person of the pontiff, and assured him that a reconciliation 
was yet practicable, he had joyfully and gratefully undertaken 
the present address. ‘Thus I come,” says he, ‘‘ most holy 
father, and prostrating myself before you, entreat that you will, 
if possible, lay hands on and bridle those flatterers who, whilst 
they pretend to be pacific, are the enemies of peace. Let no 
one, however, presume to think, most holy father, that I shall 
sing a palinode, unless he wishes to give rise to a still greater 
storm. I shall admit of no restraints in interpreting the word of 
God ; for the word of God, which inculcates the liberty of all, 
must itself be free. Except in these points, there is nothing 
to which I am not'ready to submit. I hate contention, I will 
provoke no one ; but being provoked, whilst Christ assists me, 
I will not be mute. With one word your holiness might silence 
these commotiong, and establish that peace which I so earnestly 
desire. 

«« Allow me, however, to caution you, my good father Leo, 
against those sirens who would persuade you that you are not 
altogether a man but a compound of man and God, and can 
command and require whatever you please. This, I assure you, 
will be of no avail. You are the servant of servants, and, of all 
mankind, are seated in the most deplorable and perilous place. 
Be not deceived by those who pretend that you are lord of the 
earth, that there can be no Christian without your authority, 
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and that you have any power in heaven, in hell, or in purgatory. 
They are your enemies and seek to destroy your soul, as it was 
said by Esaias, O my people, they who pronounce you happy 
deceive you. Thus they impose upon you who exalt you above 
a council and the universal church ; and who attribute to you 
alone the right of interpreting the Scriptures, and endeavour 
under your name to establish their own impiety. Alas! by 
their means, Satan has made great gain among your prede- 
cessors.”” 17 

This letter, which bears date the sixth day of April, 1520, 
was prefixed by Luther as a dedication to his treatise on 
Christian Liberty, which he professes to transmit to the pope 
as a proof of his pacific disposition, and of his desire to attend 
to his studies, if the flatterers of the pontiff would allow him ; 
but which the advocates of the Roman church have considered 
as an additional proof of his arrogance and his disobedience. 
The measure of his offences was now full ; the pontiff, indeed, 
had long been solicited to apply an effectual remedy to these 
disorders. The friars accused him of negligence, and com- 
plained that whilst he was employed in pompous exhibitions, 
in hunting, in music, or other amusements, he disregarded 
affairs of the highest moment. They asserted, that in matters 
of faith the least deviation is of importance ; that the time to 
eradicate the evil is before it has begun to spread itself ; that 
the revolt of Arius was at first a spark that might have been 
extinguished, but which, being neglected, had set fire to the 
world. That the efforts of John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
would have been attended with similar success, if they had not 
been frustrated in the commencement by the vigilance of the 
council of Constance.’ These sentiments were by no means 
agreeable to the pontiff, who, so far from wishing to resort to 
severity, regretted that he had already interfered so much in 
the business, and made himself a party where he ought to 
have assumed the more dignified character of a judge.* The 
remonstrances, however, of the prelates and universities of 
Germany, added to those of the Roman clergy, and, above all, 
the excess to which Luther had now carried his opposition, 
eompelled him at length to have recourse to decisive measures; 
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and a congregation of the cardinals, prelates, theologians, and 
canonists was summoned at Rome, for the purpose of deli- 
berating on the mode in which his condemnation should be 
announced. 

The form of the bull by which Luther and his doctrines were 
to be condemned, gave rise to many debates, and a great 
variety of opinion ; and the authority of the pontiff was neces- 
sary to terminate a contest between the cardinals Pietro Accolti 
and Lorenzo Pucci the datary, each of whom had proposed the 
form of the bull, and were earnest in defence of their respective 
opinions. At length the model, of Accolti was, with some 
variations, adopted ; and this formidable document, which has 
been considered as the final separation of Luther and his 
adherents from the Roman church, and as the foundation of the 
celebrated council of Trent, was issued, with the date of the 
fifteenth day of June, 1520.* 

By this bull, the supreme pontiff, after calling upon Christ to 
arise and judge his own cause, and upon St. Peter, St. Paul, 
and all the host of saints, to intercede for the peace and unity 
of the church, selects forty-one articles from the assertions and 
writings of Luther, as heretical, dangerous, and scandalous, 
offensive to pious ears, contrary to Christian charity, the 
respect due to the Roman church, and to that obedience which 
is the sinew of ecclesiastical discipline. He then proceeds to 
condemn them, and prohibits every person, under pain of ex- 
communication, from advancing, defending, preaching, or 
favouring the opinions therein contained. He also condemns 
the books published by Luther, as containing similar assertions, 
and directs that they shall be sought out, and publicly burnt. 
Proceeding then to the person of Luther, the pontiff declares, 
that he has omitted no effort of paternal charity to reclaim him 
from his errors, that he has invited him to Rome, offered him 
a safe-conduct, and the payment of the expenses of his journey, 
in the full confidence that he would, on his arrival, have 
acknowledged his errors, and have discovered, that in his con- 
tempt of the Roman court, and his accusations against the holy 
pontiff, he had been misled by empty and malicious reports. 
That Luther had, notwithstanding this summons, contuma- 
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ciously refused, for upwards of a year, to appear at Rome; 
that he still persevered in his refusal; and that adding one 
offence to another, he had rashly dared to appeal to a future 
council, in defiance of the constitutions of Pius IJ. and Julius 
II., which had declared all such appeals heretical. That in 
consequence of these reiterated offences, the pope might justly 
have proceeded to his condemnation, but that being induced by 
the voice of his brethren, and imitating the clemency of the 
Omnipotent, who desireth not the death of a sinner, he had for- 
gotten all the offences hitherto committed by Luther against 
himself and the holy see, had determined to treat him with the 
greatest lenity, and to endeayour, by mildness alone, to recal him 
toa sense of his duty, in which case he was still willing to receive 
him, like the repentant prodigal, into the bosom of the church. 
He then proceeds to exhort Luther and his adherents to main- 
tain the peace and unity of the church of Christ ; prohibits 
them from preaching, and admonishes them, within sixty days, 
publicly to recant their errors, and commit their writings to the 
flames ; otherwise he denounces them as notorious and pertina- 
cious heretics; he requires all Christian princes and powers to 
seize upon Luther and his adherents, and send them to Rome, 
or at least to expel them from their territories ; and he inter- 
dicts every place to which they may be allowed to resort ; and, 
lastly, he directs that this bull shall be read through all 
Christendom, and excommunicates those who may oppose its 
publication.’ 

The execution of this bull was intrusted to Hecius, who had 
repaired to Rome in order to expedite it, and having accom- 
plished his purpose, hastened with it to Germany, as a trophy 
of his victory. The delegation of this authority to an avowed 
and personal enemy of Luther, was not, however, calculated to 
allay the resentment of that fearless reformer ; and has been 
justly censured, even by the firmest apologists of the Roman 
court, as affording a pretext to Luther, that this measure was 
not the result of an impartial consideration of his conduct, but 
of the odium of his declared and inveterate enemies.* 

On the publication of this instrument Leo X. addressed a 
letter to the university of Wittemberg, and another to the 
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elector Frederick, in the latter of which, taking for granted 
the firm attachment of the elector to the holy church, and his 
enmity to the efforts of that ‘‘ child of iniquity,” Martin Luther, 
he commends him highly for services which he had certainly 
never rendered.’ He then proceeds to acquaint him, that all 
efforts to reclaim Luther having proved ineffectual, he had 
issued a decree against him, of which he had transmitted him 
a copy, printed at Rome ; and entreats him to use his authority 
to prevail upon Luther to recant his errors, and in case of his 
obstinacy, to take him into custedy, and retain his person under 
the directions of the holy sec. It is, however, sufficiently 
apparent, that this letter was rather written from political 
motives, to justify to the public the conduct of the Roman 
court, than with any expectation of influencing the elector to 
take a hostile part against Luther, that sovereign having, only 
a few months before, in a letter written to Rome, decidedly 
expressed his opinion, “‘ That, if instead of endeavouring to 
convince the reformers by arguments and authorities from 
Scripture, the Roman court should have recourse to threats and 
violence, it would inevitably occasion the most bitter dissensions 
and destructive tumults throughout all Germany.’ The 
absence of the elector, who was at the imperial court when the 
letter of Leo X. arrived at Wittemberg, afforded a pretext for 
the university to suspend the execution of the bull until his 
return ; but, by the instigation of Eccius, the writings of Luther 
were publicly burnt at Cologne, Louvain, and other cities of the 
Netherlands and Germany. 

The first measure adopted by Luther in opposition to the 
pontifical decree, was to renew his appeal to a general council. 
He soon afterwards published his animadversions upon the 
execrable Bull of Leo X.,* in which he in his turn admonishes 
the pope and his cardinals to repent of their errors, and to 
disavow their diabolical blasphemies and impious attempts ; 
threatening them, that unless they speedily comply with his 
remonstrances, he and all other Christians shall regard the 
court of Rome as the seat of Antichrist, possessed by Satan 
himself. He declares that he is prepared in defence of his 
opinions, not only to receive with joy these censures, but to 
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entreat that he may ‘never be absolved from them, or be 
numbered among the followers of the Roman church, being 
rather willing to gratify their sanguinary tyranny by offering 
them his life ; that if they still persist in their fury, he shall 
proceed to deliver over both them and their bull, with all their 
decretals, to Satan, that by the destruction of the flesh, their 
souls may be liberated in the cqming of our Lord. These 
menaces he soon afterwards carried into effect, as far as lay 
in his power. On the tenth day of December, 1520, he 
caused a kind of funeral pile to be erected without the walls 
of Wittemberg, surrounded by scaffolds, as for a public 
spectacle, and when the places thus prepared were filled by 
the members of the university and the inhabitants of the city, 
Luther made his appearance, with many attendants, bringing 
with him several volumes, containing the decretals of the popes, 
the constitutions called the Extravagants, the writings of 
Eccius, and of Emser, another of his antagonists, and finally 
a copy of the bull of Leo X. The pile being then set on fire, 
he with his own hands committed the books to the flames, 
exclaiming at the same time, Because ye have troubled the holy 
of the Lord, ye shall be burnt with eternal fire.* On the 
following day he mounted the pulpit, and admonished his 
audience to be upon their guard against papistical decrees. 
«The conflagration we have now seen,”’ said he, ‘is a matter 
of small importance. It would be more to the purpose if the 
pope himself, or in other words, the papal see, were also burnt.” 
The example of Luther at Wittemberg was followed by his 
disciples in several other parts of Germany, where the papal 
bulls and decretals were committed to the flames with public 
marks of indignation and contempt. Such were the ceremonies 
that confirmed the separation of Luther and his followers from 
the court of Rome. A just representation of that hostile spirit 
which has subsisted between them to the present day; and 
which, unfortunately for the world, has not always been 
appeased by the burning of heretical works on the one hand, 
nor of papal bulls and decretals on the other." 

This irreconcilable dissension between Luther and the 
church could not have arisen at a more critical juncture. A 
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young and powerful monarch had just been seated on the 
imperial throne, and the part which he might take in this 
contest might either overthrow the papal authority throughout 
the central provinces of Europe, or frustrate the efforts of the 
reformers in the origin of their undertaking. Hence the eyes 
of all the Christian world were turned towards Charles V., on 
whose deeision the fate of the Reformation seemed to depend. 
Of the importance of this decision, Luther and the pontiff were 
equally aware ; and accordingly they neither of them spared 
any pains that might secure his countenance and support. In 
his severe reprehensions of the bull of Leo X. Luther had 
already called upon Charles V. to rise up and oppose himself 
to the kingdom of Antichrist. He also addressed a book in 
the German language to the emperor and his nobles, in which 
he had endeavoured to prove that the pope had no authority 
over the imperial throne, nor any right to exercise those powers 
which he had long claimed in the German states ; and earnestly 
entreated the empeger not to suffer the Roman pontiff to take 
the sword from his hand and reign uncontrolled in hisdominions.* 
Nor was Luther without a powerful friend in the elector of 
Saxony, who, on account of his magnanimity in refusing the 
imperial crown, and his effectual recommendation of Charles V. 
to that high dignity, enjoyed in an eminent degree the favour 
and confidence of that sovereign. The elector palatine, Lewis, 
was also supposed to be inclined towards the opinions of Luther, 
which had now made such a progress in various parts of 
Germany, as decidedly to show that they could not be eradicated 
without the most sanguinary consequencés. On this important 
occasion Luther also availed himself of the services of Ulric 
Hutten, and of Erasmus, the latter of whom laboured with 
great earnestness, by means of his friends, to discover the 
sentiments of Charles V. with respect to the reformers ; which 
Luther had, however, the mortification to find were not 
favourable to his cause.t 

The efforts of Leo X. to secure the favour of the emperor, 
and induce him to take an active part in the support of the 
Roman church, were also unremitting.{ On the election of 
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Charles V. it became necessary to despatch an envoy from 
Rome to congratulate him on that event; for which purpose 
the pontiff selected Marino Caraccioli, then an apostolic notary, 
and who afterwards, in the pontificate of Paul III., obtained 
the rank of cardinal. Conceiving, however, that this envoy 
would be sufficiently employed in watching over the political 
interests of the Roman see, and that the business of the Re- 
formation would require all the vigilance of an active and 
skilful negotiator, he sent, as another nuncio, Girolamo Ale- 
andro, to whom he intrusted the important task of exterminat- 
ing the heretical opinions of Luther and his adherents. Ale- 
andro was not only a man of great learning, but of uncommon 
talents and activity, and being warmly devoted to the Roman 
see, he engaged in its service with inconceivable earnestness. 
On his arrival in Flanders, where the emperor yet remained, 
he obtained his permission to carry into effect the bull of Leo X. 
throughout his patrimonial dominions. After the coronation 
of Charles at Aix-la-Chapelle, Aleandro accompanied him to 
Cologne, where the works of Luther were publicly burnt, as 
well as in other cities of Germany ; not, however, without such 
an opposition in some places, as rendered it highly dangerous 
to those who undertook the office. 

Soon after his coronation, Charles had summoned a diet of 
the empire to meet at Nuremburg, in the month of January, 
1521, as well for the purpose of making some important re- 
gulations as to the German confederacy, as for taking into 
consideration the state of religion; but on account of the 
plague appearing at that place, the diet assembled at Worms. 
As the resolutions of this meeting were expected to be decisive 
of the great question of the Reformation, no exertions were 
spared by either of the contending parties to obtain a favour- 
able decision. Besides the continual efforts of Aleandro, the 
cause of the Roman see was supported by many of the ecclesi- 
astical electors and powerful barons of Germany, who endea- 
voured to instigate the emperor to the most violent measures;* 
they were, however, firmly opposed by the electors of Saxony 
and of Bavaria, and by many of the inferior nobility, who had 
espoused the cause of Luther, and who, by their representa- 
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tions as to the extension of the new opinions in Germany, and 
the number and resolution of their adherents, occasioned great 
apprehensions among the partisans of the Roman see. When 
the discussion on the state of the church was opened, Aleandro 
addressed the ‘diet, as legate of the pontiff, and in a speech of 
three hours, in which he is acknowledged to have acquitted 
himself with great. ability, endeavoured to enforce the neces- 
sity of speedy and effectual measures. In the course of this 
oration he asserted, that the opposition of Luther was not con- 
fined. to the pontiff and the Roman see, but was directed against 
the most sacred dogmas of the Christian faith. That Luther 
had denied the power of the supreme pontiff, or even of a 
general council, to decide in matters of doctrine, without which 
there would: be as many opinions of the sense of Scripture as 
there were readers. That by impugning the doctrine of free 
agency, and preaching up that of a certain uncontrollable 
necessity, a door was opened for all kinds of wickedness and 
licentiousness, as it would be thought a sufficient excuse to 
allege that such crimes were inevitable. After discussing these 
and many similar topics, he concluded with observing, that the 
Roman court had laboured during four years, without effect, 
to subdue this detestable heresy, and that nothing now remained 
but to entreat the interference of the emperor and the Germanic 
states, who might, by an imperial edict, expose both it and its 
pashbor to merited execration and contempt.* 

fiad Luther or any of his zealous and learned adherents 
been present on this occasion, to have replied to the argu- 
ments, and opposed the assertions of Aleandro, to have 
directed the attention of the assembly to the ambition and 
proud assumptions of the Roman: pontiffs, and expatiated on 
the abuses of the papal see in converting the religion of Christ 
into an engine of rapine and a source of gain, it is probable 
that the effect produced by this harangue might have been in 
a great degree obviated ; but as the assertions and reasonings 
of Aleandro remained. unanswered, they produced a visible 
impression on the diet, which was now ready to adopt the most 
violent proceedings against the adherents of the new opinions. t 
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The elector of Saxony, whilst he appeared to agree with the 
rest of the assembly as to the expediency of coercive measures, 
observed, however, that in this instance they were about to 
decide not only on points of doctrine, but against Luther in- 
dividually, who was supposed to have been the author of them. 
That this was a question of fact, which ought to be ascer- 
tained ; for which purpose he ought to be called upon to appear 
before the diet, and to declare whether he had or had not 
taught those opinions which were said to be found in his books. 
This proposition was extremely vexatious to Aleandro, who, as 
well from the result of his own judgment, as by particular in- 
structions from Rome, had avoided all opportunities of entering 
into disputations with the reformers, and who was apprehensive 
that the well-known eloquence and resolution of Luther would 
efface the impression which he had already made upon the 
assembly. The emperor, however, was inclined to favour the 
proposal of the elector, observing, that it might otherwise be 
pretended that Luther had been condemned unheard ; but, in 
order to appease the legate, he consented that the only ques- 
tion to be proposed to Luther should be, whether he would 
retract the errors which he had published in his writings.* On 
the sixth day of March the emperor despatched his messenger, 
Gaspar Sturmius, with letters addressed to Luther, in terms 
sufficiently respectful,t and accompanied them by an imperial 
safe-conduct, which was confirmed by the princes through whose 
territories it was necessary that Luther should pass. 

On receiving the imperial mandate, Luther lost no time in 
preparing for his journey. To the remonsirances of his friends, 
who endeavoured to deter him from this expedition by remind- 
ing him of the examples of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
who, by the shameless violation of a similar passport, were 
betrayed to their destruction, he firmly replied, that if there 
were as many devils at Worms as there were tiles on the houses, 
he would not be deterred from his purpose. He arrived at 
Worms on the sixteenth day of April. On his journey he was 
accompanied by his zealous adherent Amsdorff and ‘several 
other friends, and preceded by the imperial messenger in his 
official habit.’ On passing through Erfurt he was met by 
the inhabitants, and honourably received. By the connivance 
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of the messenger, who had orders to prevent his preaching on 
the journey, Luther harangued the populace in this city and 
other places. The papists, as they now began to be called, 
having flattered themselves with the expectation that he would 
have refused to make his appearance at Worms, and thereby 
have afforded a sufficient pretext for his condemnation, were 
alarmed and mortified at his approach with so respectable 4 
retinue. On his arrival at that city he was surrounded by up- 
wards of two thousand persons, many of them attached to his 
opinions, and all of them desirous of seeing a man who had 
rendered himself so famous throughout Europe. 

In the afternoon of the following day, Luther was introduced 
to the diet, by the marshal count Pappenheim, who informed 
him that he was not to be allowed to address the assembly, but 
was merely expected to reply to the questions which might be 
proposed to him. The person appointed to interrogate him 
was John ab Hyk, or Eccius, not his avowed adversary, but 
another person of the same name, chancellor or official to the 
archbishop of Treves. The first question proposed to Luther 
was, whether he acknowledged himself to be the author of the 
books published in his name. The second, whether he was 
ready to retract what had been condemned in those books. To 
the first question he answered, after hearing the titles of the 
books read, that be was the author of them, and should never 
deny them. But in reply to the second, he observed, that as it 
was a question concerning faith and the salvation of souls, and 
as it involved the divine word, than which nothing is greater in 
heaven or on earth, it would be rash and dangerous in him to 
give an unpremeditated answer, which might either fall short of 
the dignity of his cause, or exceed the bounds of truth; and 
might subject him to the sentence pronounced by Christ, Who- 
soever shall deny me before men, him will I deny before my 
Father who is in heaven. He therefore entreated that he might 
be allowed time to deliberate, so that he might answer without 
injury to the divine word, or danger to his own soul. The 
emperor, having advised with the members of the diet, com- 
plied with his request, and directed that he should appear 
again on the following day to deliver his final answer, which he 
was informed would not be allowed to be in writing.* 


* These particulars are given by Luther himself, Op. vol. ii. p. 412. 
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On this first interview, some circumstances occurred which 
deserve particular notice. Whilst Luther was passing to the 
assembly, he was surrounded with immense crowds, and even 
the roofs of the houses were almost covered with spectators. 
Among these, and even when he stood in the presence of the 
diet, he had the satisfaction to hear frequent exhortations ad- 
dressed to him to keep up his courage, to act like a man, 
accompanied with passages from Scripture, Not to fear those 
who can kill the body only, but to fear Him who can cast both 
body and soul into hell. And again, When ye shall stand 
before kings, think not how you shall speak ; for it shall be 
given to you in that same hour. His adversaries were, how- 
ever, gratified to find, that instead of replying, he had thought 
it necessary to ask time to deliberate ; and the apologists of 
the Roman see have affected to consider it as a proof that 
he possessed no portion of the Divine Spirit; otherwise 
he would not, by his delay, have given rise to a doubt 
whether he meant to retract his opinions. We are also in- 
formed, that his conduct on this occasion fell so far short ot 
what was expected from him, that the emperor said, ‘‘ This 
man will certainly never induce me to become a heretic.”’* 
To observations of this kind the friends of Luther might have 
replied, that the prohibition imposed upon him before the 
assembly, prevented him from entering into a general vindica- 
tion either of his opinions or his conduct. That with respect 
to his having exhibited no symptoms of Divine inspiration, he 
had never asserted any pretensions to such an endowment ; 
but, on the contrary, had represented himself as a fallible mor- 
tal; anxious only to discharge his duty, and to consult the 
safety of his own soul. And that, as to the remark of the 
emperor, if in fact such an assertion escaped him, it proved no 
more than that he had been already prejudiced against Luther ; 
and that by a youthful impatience which he ought to have 
restrained, he had already anticipated his condemnation. 

On the following day, Luther again appeared before the 
diet, and being called upon to answer whether he meant to 
retract the opinions asserted in his writings, in reply, he first 
observed, that these writings were of different kinds and on 
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different subjects. That some related only to the inculcation 
of piety and morality, which his enemies must confess to be 
innocent and even useful; and that he could not therefore 
retract these without condemning what both his friends and 
his foes must equally approve. That others were written 
against the papacy and the doctrines of the papists, which had 
been so generally complained of, particularly in Germany, and 
by which the consciences of the faithful had been so long 
ensnared and tormented. That he could not retract these 
writings without adding new strength to the cause of tyranny, 
sanctioning and perpetuating that impiety which he had 
hitherto so firmly opposed, and betraying the cause which he 
had undertaken to defend. That among his writings there 
was a third kind, in which he had inveighed against those who 
had undertaken to defend the tyranny of Rome, and attacked 
his own opinions, in which he confessed that he had been more 
severe than became his religion and profession. That, how- 
ever, he did not consider himself as a saint, but as a man 
liable to error, and that he could only say, in the words of 
Jesus Christ, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil. 
That he was at all times ready to defend his opinions, and 
equally ready to retract any of them which’ might be proved 
from reason and Scripture, and not from authority, to be 
erroneous ; and would even, in such case, be the first to 
commit his own books to the flames. That with respect to the 
dissensions which it had been said would be occasioned in the 
world by his doctrines, it was of all things the most pleasant 
to him to see dissensions arise on account of the word of God. 
That such dissensions were incident to its very nature, course, 
and purpose, as was said by our Saviour, I come not to send 
peace among you, but a sword. He then with great dignity 
and firmness, admonished the young emperor to be cautious in 
the commencement of his authority, not to give occasion to 
those calamities which might arise from the condemnation of 
the word of God, and cited the example of Pharaoh, and of the 
kings of Israel, who had incurred the greatest dangers when 
they had been surrounded by their counsellors, and employed, 
as they supposed, in the establishment and pacification of their 
dominions. When Luther had finished, the orator of the 
assembly observed, in terms of reprehension, that he had not 
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answered to the purpose ; that what had been defined and con- 
demned by the council ought not to be called in question, and 
that he must therefore give a simple and unequivocal answer, 
whether he would retract or not ; Luther replied in Latin, in 
which language he had before spoken, in these terms :— 

** Since your majesty, and the sovereigns ‘now present, 
require a simple answer, I shall reply thus, without evasion, 
and without vehemence. Unless I be convinced, by the testi- 
mony of Scripture, or by evident reason, (for I cannot rely on 
the authority of the pope and councils alone, since it appears 
that they have frequently erred, and contradicted each other,) 
and unless. my conscience be subdued by the word of God, I 
neither can nor will retract anything; seeing that to act 
against my own conscience is neither safe nor honest.”” After 
which he added in his native German, “ Here I take my 
stand ; I can do no other ; God be my help! Amen.” 

The orator made another effort to induce him to relax from 
his determination, but to no purpose; and night approaching, 
the assembly separated ; several of the Spaniards who attended 
the emperor having expressed their disapprobation of Luther by 
hisses and groans.* 

Such was the result of this memorable interview, which each 
of the adverse parties seem to have considered as a cause of 
triumph and exultation. The Romish historians assert that the 
conduct of Luther on this occasion diminished his credit, and 
greatly disappointed the expectations which had been formed of 
him; whilst his apologists represent it as highly to be com- 
mended, and in every respect worthy of his character. Nor can 
it be denied, that when the acuteness of his interrogator com- 
pelled him either to assert) or to retract the doctrines which he 
had maintained, he rose to the height of his great task with 
that inflexible intrepidity, which was the characteristic feature 
of his mind. Of the theological tenets so earnestly inculcated 
by Luther, different opinions will be entertained; and whilst 
some approve, and some condemn them, there are, perhaps, 
others who consider many of them as unimportant, and founded 
merely on scholastic and artificial distinctions ;'® as equivocal, 
from the uncertainty of their effects on the life and conduct of 
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those who embrace them; or as unintelligible, being totally 
beyond the limits and comprehension of human reason ; but all 
parties must unite in admiring and venerating the man, who, 
undaunted and alone, could stand before such an assembly, and 
vindicate, with unshaken courage, what he conceived to be the 
cause of religion, of liberty, and of truth; fearless of any 
reproaches but those of his own conscience, or of any disap- 
probation but that of his God. This transaction may, indeed, 
be esteemed as the most remarkable and the most honourable 
incident in the life of that great reformer ; by which his inte- 
grity and his sincerity were put to the test, no less than his 
talents and his resolution. That he considered it as a proof of 
uncommon fortitude, appears from the language in which he 
adverted to it a short time before his death: ‘‘ Thus,’’ said he, 
“ God gives us fortitude for the occasion ; but I doubt whether 
I should now find myself equal to such a task.” 

At the meeting of the diet on the following day the emperor 
produced a paper, written with his own hand, which he read to 
the assembly ; and which contained a concise statement of his 
sentiments on the opinions and conduct of Luther and his fol- 
lowers.* Of this paper he sent a copy to his ambassador at 
Rome, to be communicated to the pontiff, who directed it to be 
read in full consistory, and immediately dismissed a brief to 
return his acknowledgments for it ; at the close of which, with 
a condescension unusual in the supreme pontiffs in this mode of 
address, he added several lines written with his own hand.t 
The emperor’s Polizza, or address to the assembly, was to the 
following effect : That the assembly well knew that he derived 
his origin from the most Christian emperors, from the catholic 
kings of Spain, the archdukes of Austria, and the dukes of 
Burgundy ; all of whom had distinguished themselves by their 
obedience to the Roman see and the supreme pontiff, and had 
been the protectors and defenders of the catholic faith. That it 
now became his duty, as the successor of such ancestors, to 
imitate their example, and to maintain and confirm the decrees 
of the council of Constance, and of the other councils of the 
church. That an individual friar, misled by his own opinion, 
had now, however, ventured to overturn the decisions of all 
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Christendom ; which, if his notions were true, must hitherto 
have been erroneous. But that as such assertions were most 
false and dangerous, he had resolved to devote his dominions, 
his empire, his nobles, his friends, his body, and his soul too, 
if necessary, in order to prevent the further progress of this 
disorder. That after having heard the obstinate replies given 
by Luther on the preceding day, he lamented that he had so 
long hesitated in fulminating a process against him and his doc- 
trines ; and had now adopted the resolution not to hear him 
again, but to direct that he should quit the court, according to 
the tenor of his passport, the conditions of which he should be 
bound strictly to fulfil, and not to endeavour by preaching, 
writing, or in any other manner, to excite popular commotions. 
That for his own part he was resolved to proceed against Luther 
as an avowed heretic; and he called upon the assembly, as 
good and faithful Christians, to unite with him, as they had 
promised to do, in the measures necessary on this occasion.’ 

Notwithstanding this decisive declaration of the sentiments 
of the young emperor, the assembly were not unanimously dis- 
posed to concur in such hasty and violent proceedings.’ Even 
the adversaries of Luther, intimidated by the rapid increase of 
his opinions, and by reports of a league of four hundred Ger- 
man nobles, who were said to be ready to take up arms in his 
behalf, were inclined rather to afford him a further hearing 
than to brave the consequences of an open hostility. His 
friends also interposed their good’ offices, and perhaps the 
assembly in general might consider the decision of the emperor, 
which was made before the members present had deliberated on 
the subject, as at least hasty and premature, if not an infringe- 
ment on their privileges. From these and similar causes, all 
parties united in requesting the emperor to allow Luther another 
hearing, alleging, that if he persevered in his heresy, he would 
afford a still better reason for the proceedings intended to be 
adopted against him; and although Charles still refused to 
grant this request in public, yet he consented to give him per- 
mission to remain at Worms three days longer, during which 
time any of the members of the diet might use their endeavours 
to prevail upon him to retract his errors, 

In consequence of this resolution, the archbishop of Treves, 
Richard de Griffelan, undertook the office of mediator between 
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Luther and the diet, for which purpose he had several interviews 
with him ; at which the good archbishop conducted himself with 
such moderation and kindness towards Luther, and made such 
concessions and propositions on the part of the church, as 
greatly displeased the papal nuncio Aleandro, without, however, 
effecting any alteration in the determination which Luther had 
adopted, to abide by the consequences of his own conduct. 
These conferences, by the assent of the diet, were continued 
for two days longer ; but, although Luther appears to have been 
sensible of the lenity and good intentions of the archbishop, to 
whom he addressed himself in the most respectful and friendly 
terms, yet, in such a cause, he was no less on his guard against — 
the influence of gentleness and persuasion, than he had before 
been against all the terrors of authority. Being at length asked. 
by the archbishop whether he could himself suggest any expe- 
dient which might tend to restore the public quiet, he replied 
in the words of Gamaliel, Jf this undertaking be the work of 
men, it will be overthrown ; but if of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it.* The result of this interview being made known to the 
emperor, Luther was ordered to leave the city, and not to be 
found within the imperial dominions after the expiration of 
twenty days. There were not wanting on this occasion, some 
who suggested to the emperor, that notwithstanding his solemn 
passport, he ought not to suffer so notorious a heretic to escape ;t 
but, besides the disgrace which this would have brought both 
upon him and the assembly, and the reluctance of the emperor 
to stain the commencement of his reign by an act of treachery, 
it is probable that such a measure would have occasioned com- 
motions which would not easily have been allayed. Luther there- 
fore left the city on the twenty-sixth day of April, accompanied 
by the imperial herald ; and being met at the gate by a large 
body of his friends, proceeded on his journey to Wittemberg: 
After the departure of Luther, the pontifical legates exerted 
all their influence to obtain a decree of the diet against him ; 
but notwithstanding their efforts, this was not accomplished 
until the twenty-sixth day of May. By this document, which 
resembles a papal bull rather than a great national act, and 
which represents Luther as the devil in the semblance of a man, 
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and the dress of a monk,'® all the subjects of the empire are 
required to seize upon him and his adherents, to destroy their 
property, and to burn their books and writings; and all printers 
are prohibited from publishing their works without the appro- 
bation of the ordinary. In the mean time Luther had found a 
shelter against the approaching storm. As he was passing 
through a wood near Altenstein, on his return to Wittemberg, 
with only a few attendants, he was seized upon by several per- 
sons employed by the elector of Saxony for that purpose, and 
carried to the castle of Wartburg, where he remained in great 
privacy during the'remainder of the pontificate of Leo X. At 
this place, which he called his Patmos, he devoted himself to 
study, and composed several of his theological tracts, He had 
already, however, sown the seeds, which grew equally well in 
his absence as in his presence, and which, notwithstanding the 
storm excited by the apostolic nuncios, soon spread such vigorous 
roots as defied all the efforts of the papal see to destroy them. 

Nor were the new opinions confined to the limits of Ger- 
many. Within the space of four years they had extended 
themselves from Hungary and Bohemia, to France, and to 
England ; having in all places attracted the notice, and ob- 
tained the approbation, of a great part of the inhabitants. 
Such was the reception they met with in this country, that 
Henry VIII., who had, in his youth, devoted some portion of 
his time to ecclesiastical and scholastic studies, not only 
attempted to counteract their effects by severe restrictions, but 
condescended to enter the lists ef controversy with Luther, in 
his well-known work, written in Latin, and entitled, ‘‘A Vin- 
dication of the Seven Sacraments.’”*” This work Henry dedi- 
cated to Leo X., and transmitted a copy to Rome with the 
following distich :— 

 Anglorum Rex Henricus, Leo Decime, mittit 
Hoc opus, et fidei testem et Amicitie.” 


It was presented to the pontiff in full consistory, by the 
ambassador of the king, who made a long and pompous oration ; 
to which the pope replied in a concise and suitable manner.’ 
The satisfaction which Leo derived from this circumstance, at 
a time when the supremacy of the holy see was in such im- 
minent danger, may be judged of by the desire which he showed 
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to express to the king his approbation of the part he had taken. 
After returning him ample thanks, and granting an indulgence 
to every person who should peruse the book, he resolved to 
confer upon him some distinguishing mark of the pontifical 
favour, and accordingly proposed in the consistory to honour 
him with the title of Defender of the Faith. This propo- 
sition gave rise, however, to more deliberation, and occasioned 
greater difficulty in the sacred college than perhaps the pope 
had foreseen. Several of the cardinals suggested other titles, 
and it was for a long time debated whether, instead of the 
appellation of defender of the faith, the sovereigns of England 
should not, in all future times, be denominated the Apostolic, 
the Orthodox, the Faithful, or, the Angelic.* The proposition 
of the pope, who had been previously informed of the senti- 
ments of Wolsey on this subject, at length, however, prevailed, 
and a bull was accordingly issued, conferring this title on 
Henry and his posterity : + a title retained by his successors to 
the present day, notwithstanding their separation from the 
Roman Church ; which has given occasion to some orthodox 
writers to remark, that the kings of this country should either 
maintain that course of conduct in reward for which the dis- 
tinction was conferred, or relinquish the title. f 

That the spirit of the times, and in particular, a marked 
dissatisfaction with the proceedings of the Roman court, and 
an increasing latitude of discussion and inquiry, had prepared 
the way for the success of Luther, may sufficiently appear from 
circumstances which occurred about the same time in other 
parts of Europe. Even in the year 1516, and before Luther 
had published his celebrated propositions at Wittemberg, Ulric 
Zuinglius, an ecclesiastic of Zurich, had boldly opposed himself 
to the assumptions of the Roman church, and engaged in a 
system of reform, which he carried on with a degree of ability 
and resolution not inferior to that of Luther himself. The 
promulgation of indulgences in the Swiss cantons, by the 
agency of a friar named Sansone, or Samson, afforded him 
new grounds of reprehension, of which he did not fail success- 
fully to avail himself; and a controversy was maintained be- 
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tween the papists and the reformers in the Helvetic states, 
which resembled, both in its vehemence and its consequences, 
that between Luther and Tetzel in Germany.* As the oppo- 
sition of Zuinglius had arisen without any communication with 
Luther, so the doctrines which he asserted were not always in 
conformity with those advanced by the German reformer, and 
on some important points were directly contrary to them. In 
truth, the opposition of Zuinglius to the papal see was carried 
to a greater extent than that of Luther, who still retained 
some of the most mysterious dogmas of the Roman church, 
whilst it was the avowed object of the Helvetic reformer to 
divest religion of all abstruse doctrines and superstitious opi- 
nions, and to establish a pure and simple mode of worship. In 
consequence of this diversity, a dispute arose, which was carried 
on with great warmth, and which principally turned on the 
question respecting the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
which was firmly asserted by Luther, but not assented to by 
Zuinglius, who regarded the bread and wine used in that 
sacrament as types or symbols only of the body and blood of 
Christ. On this subject a conference was held between the 
two reformers at Marpurg, in which Zuinglius was accompanied 
by GEcolampadius and Bucer; and Luther by Philip Melanc- 
thon, and others of his friends. Both parties appealed with 
confidence to the authority of Scripture for the truth of their 
opinions, and both discovered that an appeal to those sacred 
writings will not always terminate a dispute. Persevering 
in his original intention of restoring the Christian religion to 
its primitive simplicity, Zuinglius became the founder of that 
which is denominated, in contradistinction to the Lutheran, the 
Reformed Church. To this great undertaking he devoted not 
only his learning and his abilities, but also his life, having, in 
the year 1530, fallen in battle in defending the cause of the 
reformers against the adherents of the Roman church ;f leay- 
ing behind him an example not only of heroic firmness in 
maintaining his own opinions, but, what is far more extraordi- 
nary, of enlightened toleration to all those who might con- 
scientiously differ from him in matters of faith.’”° 


* Mosheim’s Ecclesiast. Hist. vol. ii. p. 199, &c. 
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In order to form a proper estimate of the conduct and 
character of Luther, it is necessary to consider him in two 
principal points of view. First, as an opponent to the haughty 
assumptions and gross abuses of the Roman see ; and secondly, 
as the founder of a new church, over which he may be said to 
have presided until the time of his death, in 1546, an interval 
of nearly thirty years. In the former capacity, we find him 
endeavouring to substitute the authority of reason and of Scrip- 
ture for that of councils and of popes, and contending for the 
utmost latitude in the perusal and construction of the sacred 
writings, which, as he expressed it, could adt be chained, but 
were open to the interpretation of every individual. For this 
great and daring attempt he was peculiarly qualified. A con- 
sciousness of his own integrity, and the natural intrepidity of 
his mind, enabled him not only to brave the most violent 
attacks of his adversaries, but to treat them with a degree of 
derision and contempt which seemed to prove the superiority of 
his cause. Fully sensible of the importance and dignity of his 
undertaking, he looked with equal eyes on all worldly honours 
and distinctions ; and emperors, and pontiffs, and kings, were 
regarded by him as men and as equals, who might merit his 
respect, or incur his resentment, according as they were in- 
clined to promote or obstruct his views.’ Nor was he more 
firm against the stern voice of authority than against the 
blandishments of flattery, and the softening influence of real, 
or of pretended friendship. The various attempts which were 
made to induce him to relax in his opposition, seem in general 
to have confirmed rather than shaken his resolution ; and if 
at any time he showed a disposition towards conciliatory mea- 
sures, it was only a symptom that his opposition would soon be 
carried to a greater extreme. The warmth of his tempera- 
ment seldom, however, prevented the exercise of his judgment, 
and the various measures to which he resorted for securing 
popularity to his cause, were the result of a thorough know- 
ledge of the great principles of human nature, and of the 
peculiar state of the times in which he lived. The injustice 
and absurdity of resorting to violence, instead of convincing the 
understanding by argument, were shown by him in the strongest 
light. Before the imperial diet he asserted his own private 
opinion, founded, as he contended, on reason and Scripture, 
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against all the authorities of the Roman church; and the 
important point which he incessantly laboured to establish, was 
the right of private judgment in matters of faith.”? To the 
defence of this proposition he was at all times ready to devote 
his learning, his talents, his repose, his character, and his life ; 
and the great and imperishable merit of this reformer consists 
in his having demonstrated it by such arguments as neither the 
efforts of his adversaries, nor his own subsequent conduct, have 
been able either to refute or invalidate. 

As the founder of a new church, the character of Luther 
appears in a very different light. After having effected a 
separation from the see of Rome, there yet remained the still 
more difficult task of establishing such a system of religious 
faith and worship, as, without admitting the exploded doctrines 
of the papal church, would prevent that licentiousness which, it 
was supposed, would be the consequence of a total absence of 
all ecclesiastical restraints. In this task, Luther engaged 
with a resolution equal to that with which he had braved the 
authority of the Romish church; but with this remarkable 
difference, that, in the one instance he effected his purpose by 
strenuously insisting on the right of private judgment in matters 
of faith, whilst in the other he succeeded by laying down new 
doctrines, to which he expected that all those who espoused 
his cause should implicitly submit. The opinions of Luther on 
certain points were fixed and unalterable. The most important 
of these were the doctrine of the real presence in the Eucharist, 
and the justification of mankind by faith alone. Whoever 
assented not to these propositions was not of his church ; and, 
although he was ready on all occasions to make use of argu- 
ments from Scripture for the defence of his tenets, yet, when 
these proved insufficient, he seldom hesitated to resort to more 
violent measures. This was fully exemplified in his conduct 
towards his friend Carlostadt, who, not being able to distinguish 
between the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation, and that 
of the real presence of Christ in the sacrament, had, like 
Zuinglius, adopted the idea that the bread and the wine were 
only the symbols, and not the actual substance of the body and 
blood of Christ. Luther, however, maintained his opinion with 
the utmost obstinacy ; the dispute became the subject of several 
violent publications, until Luther, who was now supported by 
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the secular power, obtained the banishment of Carlostadt, who 
was at length reduced to the necessity of earning his bread by 
his daily labour.* The unaccommodating adherence of Luther 
to this opinion, placed also an effectual bar to the union of the 
Helvetic and German reformers ; and to such an uncharitable 
extreme did he carry his resentment against those who denied 
the real presence, that he refused to admit the Swiss and the 
German cities and states which had adopted the sentiments of 
Zuinglius and Bucer into the confederacy for the defence of 
the protestant church; + choosing rather to risk the total 
destruction of his cause than to avail himself of the assistance 
of those who did not concur with him in every particular article 
of belief. 

Nor did Luther adhere less pertinaciously to the doctrine of 
predestination, and of justification by faith alone, than to that 
of the real presence in the Eucharist. In support of these 
opinions he warmly attacked Erasmus, who had attempted to 
maintain the freedom of the human will, and when that great 
scholar and candid Christian replied, in his ‘‘ Hyperaspistes,”’ 
Luther increased his vehemence to scurrility and abuse. ‘That 
exasperated viper, Erasmus,” says he, ‘“‘has again attacked 
me; what eloquence will the vain-glorious animal display in 
the overthrow of Luther!’ { In defending his opinion as to 
the all-sufficiency of faith, he suffered himself to be carried to 
a still further extreme ; and after having vindicated his doc- 
trines against councils and popes and fathers, he at length 
impeached the authority of one of the apostles, asserting that 
the epistle of James, in which the necessity of good works to a 
perfect faith is expressly stated, and beautifully illustrated, was 
in comparison with the writings of Peter and of Paul, a mere 
book of straw.'”* 

It would too far exceed the necessary limits of these pages 
to dwell upon the dissensions to which this inflexible adherence 
of Luther to certain opinions gave rise, or on the severity with 
which he treated those who unfortunately happened to believe 
too much on the one hand, or too little on the other, and could 
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not walk steadily on the hair-breadth line which he had pre- 
scribed. Without attributing to the conduct of Luther all 
those calamities which a diversity of religious opinions occa- 
sioned in Europe, during the greater part of the sixteenth 
century, and in which thousands of innocent and conscientious 
persons: were put to death, many of them with the most horrid 
torments, for no other reason than a firm adherence to those 
doctrines which appeared to them to be true ;* it is sufficient 
on the present occasion to remark the wonderful inconsistency 
of the human mind, which the character of Luther so strongly 
exemplifies. Whilst he was engaged in his opposition to the 
church of Rome, he asserted the right of private judgment in 
matters of faith, with the confidence and courage of a martyr ;"”° 
but no sooner had he freed his followers from the chains of 
papal domination, than he forged others, in many respects 
equally intolerable ; and it was the employment of his latter 
years, to counteract the beneficial effects produced by his 
former labours. The great example of freedom which he had 
exhibited, could not, however, be so soon forgotten ; and many 
who had thrown off the authority of the Romish see, refused to 
submit their consciences to the control of a monk, who had 
arrogated to himself the sole right of expounding those Scrip- 
tures which he had contended were open to all. The modera- 
tion and candour of Melancthon in some degree mitigated the 
severity of his doctrines; but the example of Luther descended 
to his followers, and the uncharitable spirit evinced by the 
Lutheran doctors, in prescribing the articles of their faith, 
has often been the subject of just and severe reprehension.”° 
Happy indeed had it been for mankind, had this great reformer 
discovered, that between perfect freedom and perfect obedience 
there can be no medium; that he who rejects one kind of 
human authority in matters of religion, is not likely to submit 
to another; and that there cannot be a more dangerous nor a 
more odious encroachment on the rights of an individual, than 
officiously and unsolicited to interfere with the sacred intercourse 
that subsists between him and his God.'” 

As the progress of literature had concurred with other causes 
in giving rise to the Reformation, so that great event produced, 
in its turn, a striking effect on the studies and the taste of 
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Europe. Many of the reformers, and especially Luther and 
Melancthon, were men of sound learning and uncommon 
industry ; and the latter in particular, if he had not engaged 
in the Reformation, and devoted himself to theological studies, 
would undoubtedly have been one of the best critics, and most 
elegant scholars of the age. In the Latin tongue, Luther was 
a great proficient ; but his style, though expressive and mas- 
culine, has little pretensions to elegance, and appears to be 
better calculated for invective and abuse, than for the calm 
tenor of regular composition. He had a competent know- 
ledge of the Greek, as appears by his translation of the New 
Testament, which he executed during his solitude in his 
Patmos, and published shortly afterwards. He also undertook 
the study of the Hebrew ; a task of no inconsiderable difficulty; 
put which, however, he had the resolution to surmount. The 
intercourse that subsisted between him and the other reformers, 
particularly Zuinglius, Bucer, Reuchlin, and Hutten, and the 
controversies in which he engaged, as well with these, as with 
the supporters of the Romish church, called forth exertions 
beyond what the more tranquil spirit of literature could have 
inspired. The ancient authors began not only to be studied 
for the charms of their composition, but were called in as 
auxiliaries by the contending parties, who, by affecting an 
intimate acquaintance with the writers of antiquity, supposed 
that they gave additional credit to their own cause ; and the 
period which immediately succeeded the Reformation was that in 
which Europe saw the luminary of classical learning at a higher 
meridian than at any time either before or since. For some time 
the important discussions which took place, in both political and 
ecclesiastical concerns, afforded ample topics for the exercise of 
that eloquence and facility of composition, which were then so 
generally extended ; but as the contests of the pen gave way 
to those of the sword, and subjects of great and general interest 
were neglected as useless, or prohibited as dangerous, a new 
style of writing arose, like a weak scion from the root of a tree 
felled by the axe, which ill compensates by elegance of form 
and luxuriance of foliage, for the loss of the more majestic 
trunk. To this state of literature the great Lord Bacon 
has alluded, in what he denominates ‘delicate learning,” * 
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the introduction of which he attributes to the effects of the 
Reformation, which occasioned the ‘‘admiration of ancient 
authors, the hate of the schoolmen, the exact study of languages, 
and the efficacy of preaching ;”’ the four causes that, accord- 
ing to him, brought in ‘an affectionate study of eloquence, 
and copia of speech, which then began to flourish. This,” 
says he, ‘‘ grew speedily to an excess ; for men began to hunt 
more after words than matter, and more after the choiceness 
of the phrase, and the round and clean composition of the sen- 
tence, and the sweet falling of the clauses, and the varying 
and illustration of their works with tropes and figures, than 
after the weight of matter, worth of subject, soundness of 
argument, life of invention, or depth of judgment. Then grew 
the flowing and watery vein of Osorius, the Portugal bishop, 
to be in price ; then did Sturmius spend such infinite and 
curious pains upon Cicero the orator, and Hermogenes the 
rhetorician, besides his own books of periods, and imitation, 
and the like, Then did Car of Cambridge, and Ascham, with 
their lectures and writings, almost deity Cicero and Demos- 
thenes, and allure all young men that were studious unto that 
delicate and polished kind of learning. Then did Erasmus 
take occasion to make the scoffing echo, Decem annos con- 
sumpsi in legendo Cicerone ; and the echo answered in Greek, 
QNE, Asine. Then grew the learning of the schoolmen to 
be utterly despised as barbarous. Insum, the whole inclination 
and bent of those times was rather towards copia than weight.’’”° 

Nor was the reformation of religion favourable in its conse- 
quences to the progress of the fine arts, which, extending 
themselves from Italy, had now begun to be cultivated with 
great attention in other parts of Europe. The effect of this 
struggle was to call off the public attention from these studies 
as useless and insignificant, and to fix it on those more im- 
portant discussions which were supposed so nearly to affect 
both the temporal and eternal happiness of mankind. But the 
injurious consequences of the Reformation on the arts were yet 
more direct. Before this event, the Roman religion had not 
only relinquished its hostility to the productions of the chisel 
or the pencil, but had become the foster-mother of these pur- 
suits, and supplied the noblest and most interesting subjects 
for the exercise of their powers. The artist, whose labours 
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were associated with the religion of his country, enjoyed a kind 
of sacred character ; and as his compensation was generally de- 
rived from princes and pontiffs, from munificent ecclesiastics, or 
rich monastic institutions, the ample reward which he obtained 
stimulated both himself and others to further exertions. To 
the complete success of the artist, a favourable concurrence of 
extraneous circumstances is often necessary, and the mind 
already impressed with religious awe by .the silence and 
solemnity of the cloister, or the cathedral, dwells with addi- 
tional interest on representations already in unison with its 
feelings, and which exemplify, in the most striking manner, 
the objects of its highest admiration and respect. Even the 
opportunity afforded the artist, of a spacious repository for his 
productions, where they were likely to remain secure for ages, 
and where they might be seen with every advantage of position, 
was a circumstance highly favourable to his success. The 
tendency of the Reformation was to deprive him of these 
benefits, to exclude his productions from the place of worship, 
as profane or idolatrous, to compel him to seek his subjects in 
the colder pages of history, and his patrons among secular, and 
less wealthy individuals. This effect is not, however, so much 
to be attributed to the opinions or the instigation of Luther 
himself, as to those of his over-zealous followers, who, on this 
head, went far beyond what he conceived to be either necessary 
or expedient. During his retreat at his Patmos, his disciple 
Carlostadt, in a paroxysm of religious enthusiasm, had ordered 
the images and representations of the saints in the church of 
Wittemberg to be destroyed ; a circumstance of which Luther 
was no sooner informed, than he quitted his retirement without 
the knowledge of his patron the elector, and hastening to Wit- 
temberg, effectually checked the further proceedings of Car- 
lostadt and his adherents.* From the sentiments of Luther 
on this head, as expressed in various parts of his works, it 
appears that he conceived such representations might be 
tolerated, provided they were not regarded as objects of wor- 
ship ; although he did not admit that there was any merit in 
encouraging them, and with true sectarian spirit, thought the 
cost of them would be better applied to the use of the 
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brethren.” The opinion of Erasmus in this, as in other 
respects, was much more liberal. ‘‘ They who have attacked 
the images of saints,’ says he, ‘ although with immoderate 
zeal, have had some reason for their conduct; for idolatry, 
that is, the worship of images, is a horrible crime; and 
although it be now abolished, yet the arts of Satan are always 
to be guarded against. But when we reflect that statuary and 
painting, formerly regarded as liberal arts, are a kind of silent 
poesy, and have often an effect on the feelings of mankind 
beyond that produced by the most accomplished orator, it 
might have been well to have corrected their superstition 
without destroying their utility. I could, indeed, wish that 
the walls of all public places were decorated with representa- 
tions of the incidents of the life of Christ, expressed in a 
becoming manner. But as it was decreed in the council of 
Africa, that in places of worship nothing should be recited but 
the scriptural canons, so it would be proper that no subjects 
should be exhibited in such places, except such as the scrip- 
tural canons supply. In the porches, vestibules, or cloisters, 
other subjects might be represented, taken from common his- 
tory, so that they inculcated good morals; but absurd, obscene, 
or seditious pictures should be banished not only from churches, 
but from all habitations ; and as it is a kind of blasphemy to 
pervert the sacred writings to profane and wanton jests, so 
those painters deserve to be punished, who, when they repre- 
sent subjects from the Holy Scriptures, mingle with them their 
own improper and ridiculous inventions. If they wish to 
indulge their folly, let them rather seek for their subjects in 
Philostratus ; although the annals of heathenism afford many 
lessons which may be exhibited with great utility.”* That 
observations so rational, and from which Luther himself would 
scarcely have dissented, have not been sufficient to prevent the 
almost total exclusion of picturesque representations from the 
reformed churches, is greatly to be regretted; not only as 
being an irreparable injury to the arts, but as depriving the 
people of a mode of instruction, not less calculated to interest 
their feelings, and excite their piety, than that which is con- 
veyed by means of speech. Whether mankind, in any state of 
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society, were ever so ignorant as to make these visible repre- 
sentations the actual objects of their adoration, may well be 
doubted ; but at all events there can now be no danger of 
such an error in the most uninformed part of Europe ; and it 
may yet be hoped, that as the spirit of bigotry declines, Religion 
may be allowed to avail herself of every aid which may engage 
her admirers, illustrate her precepts, or enforce her laws.’* 

The effects produced by the Reformation on the political and 
moral state of Europe, are of a much more important nature. 
The destruction of the authority of the Romish see, through- 
out many flourishing, and many rising nations, whilst it freed 
the monarch from the imperious interposition of an arrogant 
pontiff, released the people from that oppressive and undefined 
obedience to a foreign power, which exhausted their wealth, 
impeded their enjoyments, and interfered in all their domestic 
concerns. The abolition of the odious and absurd institutions 
of monastic life, by which great numbers of persons were 
restored to the common purposes of society, infused fresh vigour 
into those states which embraced the opinions of the reformers; 
and the restoration of the ancient and apostolic usage of the 
Christian church, in allowing the priesthood to marry, was a 
circumstance of the utmost advantage to the morals and man- 
ners of the age. To this may be added the destruction of 
many barbarous, absurd, and superstitious dogmas, by which 
the people were induced to believe that crimes could be com- 
muted for money, and dispensations purchased even for the 
premeditated commission of sins. 

But perhaps the most important advantage derived from the 
Reformation is to be found in the great example of freedom of 
inquiry which was thus exhibited to the world, and which has 
produced an incalculable effect on the state and condition of 
mankind. That liberty of opinion which was at first exercised 
only on religious subjects, was, by a natural and unavoidable 
progress, soon extended to those of a political nature. Through- 
out many of the kingdoms of Europe, civil and religious liberty 
closely accompanied each other; and their inhabitants, in 
adopting measures which seemed to them necessary to secure 
eternal happiness, have at least obtained those temporal advan- 
tages which, in many instances, haye amply repaid them for 
their sacrifices and their labours 
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That these and similar benefits were, however, in a great 
degree counterbalanced by the dreadful animosities to which 
the Reformation gave rise, as well between the reformers and 
the adherents to the ancient discipline, as between the different 
denominations of the reformed churches, cannot be denied; and 
the annals of Europe exhibit a dreadful picture of war, desola-- 
tion and massacre, occasioned by the various struggles of the 
contending parties for the defence, or the establishment, of 
their respective opinions.’*' Whoever adverts to the cruelties 
exercised on the Anabaptists, the Socinians, and various 
other sects of Christians, who differ in some abstruse or con- 
troverted points from the established churches; whoever sur- 
veys the criminal code of the Lutheran and Calvinistic nations 
of Europe, and observes the punishments denounced against 
those who may dare to dissent, although upon the sincerest 
conviction, from the established creed, and considers the dan- 
gers to which they are exposed in some countries, and the 
disabilities by which they are stigmatised and oppressed in 
others, must admit that the important object which the friends 
and promoters of rational liberty had in view, has hitherto been 
but imperfectly accomplished, and that the human mind, a 
slave in all ages, has rather changed its master, than freed 
itself from its servitude.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
1521. 


Errors incident to an early state of society—Writings of Aristotle—Rival doc- 
trines of Plato—Commentators on the philosophy of the ancients—Niccolo 
Leonico Tomeo—Pietro Pomponazzo—Agostino Nifo—Giovan-Francesco 
Pico—Study of natural philosophy—Attempts towards the reformation of 
the Calendar—Discoveries in the East and West Indies—Papal grants of 
foreign parts—Consequences of the new discoveries—Humane interference 
of Leo X.—Study of natural history—Moral philosophy—Matteo Bosso— 
Pontano—His treatise De Principe—His work De Obedientia and other 
writings—Baldassare Castiglione—His Libro del Cortegiano—Novel writers 
—Matteo Bandello—Pietro Aretino. 


Ir is a striking fact, that mankind, when they begin to cul- 
tivate their intellectual powers, have generally turned their 
first attention towards those abstruse and speculative studies 
which are the most difficult of comprehension, and the most 
remote from their present state and condition. This is the 
natural result of that inexperience which is common to an 
early or unimproved state of society. Ignorant of that which 
relates to their immediate well-being, they attempt to rise into 
the realms of immaterial existence ; or, if the laws of nature 
engage their notice, it is only in subordination to some higher 
purpose. The course of the heavenly bodies would be con- 
sidered as a study not deserving of their attention, were it not 
believed to unfold to them the secrets of futurity; and the 
productions of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms are dis- 
regarded, except when they are supposed to exhibit striking 
prodigies, or to produce miraculous effects.'** Hence it has 
been the most difficult effort of the human mind to divest 
itself of absurdity and of error, and to quit its sublime flights 
for the plain and palpable inductions of reason and common 
sense; and hence the due estimation of our own powers, 
although it be of all sciences the most important, is generally 
the latest acquired. 
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In correcting these errors of early times, the ancients nad 
made a considerable progress; but on the revival of letters, 
that second infancy of mankind, the powers of the human 
intellect were not so frequently employed on subjects of real 
utility, as in the investigation of the most difficult or unin- 
telligible propositions. The writings of Aristotle, which had 
first been introduced through the medium of the Arabians, 
afforded the greatest abundance of subjects of this nature, and 
he therefore became the universal favourite. The study of his 
works superseded the study of nature; and as few topics were 
left untouched by his vigorous and enterprising genius, he was 
not only resorted to as the general authority on all subjects of 
science and of literature, but produced a considerable effect 
on the theological tenets of the times. The superiority and 
influence which, by the aid of the schoolmen, he had for so 
many ages maintained, were at length diminished by the rival 
system of Plato; and the dominion which he had so long exer- 
cised over the human intellect was now divided between him 
and his sublimer opponent. This circumstance may be con- 
sidered rather as a compromise between the rulers, than as an 
alteration in the condition of those who were still destined to 
obey. The metaphysical doctrines of Plato were as remote 
from the business of real life, and the simple induction of facts, 
as those of Aristotle. It is not, however, wholly improbable, 
that mankind derived some advantage from this event. In 
dividing their allegiance, it occasionally led them to think for 
themselves, and perhaps induced a suspicion, that, as in oppos- 
ing systems both leaders could not be right, so it was possible 
that both of them might be wrong. 

This divided authority was not, however, without its varia- 
tions, in which each of the contending parties struggled for 
the ascendancy, and at the close of the fifteenth century the 
triumph of Platonism was almost complete. The venerable 
character of Bessarion,* the indefatigable labours of Ficino, 
and the establishment of the Platonic academy at Florence, 
under Lorenzo de’ Medici, were the chief causes of this 
superiority. With the loss of the personal influence of these 


* For some account of Bessarion, and his dispute with Gcorge of Trebisond, 
vide Life of Lor, de’ Med. 
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eminent men, its consequence again declined; and the doc- 
trines of Aristotle, better understood, and more sedulously 
inculeated by many of his learned countrymen, again took the 
lead. The scholars of the time devoted themselves with great 
earnestness to the task of translating, illustrating, or defend- 
ing his writings, which now began to be freed from the visionary 
subtilties of the Arabian commentators, and were studied and 
expounded in their original language. The first native Italian 
who attempted this arduous task, was Niccolo Leonico Tomeo, 
a disciple of Demetrius Chalcondyles, and a distinguished pro- 
fessor of polite letters in the university of Padua, where he 
died in the year 1531, having taught at that place upwards of 
thirty years. The talents of Leonico were not, however, wholly 
devoted to this employment. He was not less acquainted with 
the doctrines of Plato than with those of Aristotle. He 
translated many philosophical works from the Greek into Latin 
with great elegance, and has left several treatises or dialogues, 
on moral and philosophical subjects,'* although they are now 
no longer generally known. Some specimens of his poetry are 
also to be found in the collections of the times.* His chief 
merit consists in his having for a long course of years sedu- 
iously diffused the riches of ancient learning among his coun- 
trymen, and his chief honour in haying numbered among his 
pupils many of the most eminent men of the time. The epitaph 
on Leonico, by his friend and countryman Bembo, is an elegant 
compendium of his literary and moral character, and is highly 
favourable to both.’®* 

Another celebrated professor of philosophy at Padua, at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, was Pietro Pompo- 
nazzo of Mantua, usually denominated, on account of his dimi- 
nutive stature, Peretto. Such was the estimation in which his 
services were held at this university, that he was rewarded 
with an annual stipend of three hundred and seventy ducats ; 
yet we are told, that notwithstanding his acquaintance with 
the secrets of nature, with Aristotle, with Plato, with Avicenna, 
and with Averrhoes, he had no knowledge of either Arabic or 
Greek, and that he knew no more of Latin than he had 
acquired at school from the seventh to the twelfth year of his 


* Tirab, vol. vii. par i. p. 873, Erasm, Ciceronianus, p. 71. 
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age. Being compelled, with the other professors, to quit 
Padua during the unfortunate events of the war of Cambray, 
he retired, in the year 1510, to Ferrara; where Alberto Pio, 
lord of Carpi, and Celio Caleagnini, were glad to avail them- 
selves of his instructions.* In the year 1512, he left Ferrara 
and took up his residence at Bologna, where he taught during 
the remainder of his days. At this city he died in 1524, being 
then sixty-two years of age.'*° Bandello, many of whose 
novels are founded on facts that happened within his own 
knowledge, relates, that in the year 1520, Pomponazzo paid a 
visit to Modena, to be present at a public disputation held by 
his pupil Giovan-Francesco dal Forno, and that the orator, 
after having, in the presence of his preceptor, and of the inha- 
bitants, acquitted himself with great honour, accompanied 
Pomponazzo through the city, to point out to him whatever 
might be deserving of his attention ; when the singular figure. 
dusky complexion, and unusual appearance of the philosophert 
attracted the notice of two Modenese ladies, who seeing him 
attended by a long train of respectable followers, mistook him 
for a Jew celebrating his nuptials, and expressed their desire 
to be of the party. The reply which the novelist has attri- 
buted to Pomponazzo, would, if authentic, sufficiently demon- 
strate that the precepts of his philosophy had not enabled him 
to control his passions, and regulate his own temper.’ Nor 
was Pomponazzo less remarkable for the peculiarity of his 
opinions, than for the singularity of his person, on which 
account his safety was frequently endangered from the perse- 
cuting spirit of the times. This, however, can occasion no 
surprise, when we find him asserting, in some of his works, 
that all miracles are merely the effect of imagination, and that 
the care of Providence is not extended to the transitory con- 
cerns of the present world. But the chief difficulties of Pom- 
ponazzo were occasioned by his book ‘‘De Immortalitate 
Animz,”’ in which he is said publicly to have denied the immor- 
tality of the soul. This dangerous opinion excited a host of 
opponents, who impugned his doctrines and threatened his 
person. In his defence he endeavoured to eonvince his adver- 
saries that he had stated this opinion, not as his own, but as 


* Tirab. vol. vil. par i, p. 3874, + Bandcll, Nov. par. iil, nov, 38, 
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that of Aristotle, and that he had himself only asserted that 
the existence of a future state could not be proved by natural 
reason, but must be believed on the authority of the Christian 
church ; of which he professed himself an obedient son and 
disciple. These explanations were of no avail. The eccle- 
siastics of Venice represented the book to the patriarch as 
being filled with the most dangerous heresies ; the patriarch 
called in the aid of the secular power ; Pomponazzo was by 
general consent declared a heretic, and his book was con- 
demned to the flames. Not satisfied with these proceedings, 
his prosecutors transmitted a copy of his book to Bembo at 
Rome, entreating him to obtain, if possible, the condemnation 
of its author by the authority of the holy see ; but neither the 
secretary, nor the pontiff, were inclined to treat with severity 
a scholar and a philosopher, who had advanced a few bold 
opinions, not likely to engage the attention of many followers. 
Bembo read the book, and not finding it so dangerous as it 
was represented to be, showed it to the master of the Apostolic 
palace, whose office it was to take cognizance of all publica- 
tions, and who agreed with him in opinion respecting it. 
Pomponazzo was therefore released from the terrors of perse- 
cution, and his gratitude is perpetuated in a letter addressed 
to Bembo.* Whatever were the real opinions of this writer, 
it is certain that he has on many occasions treated the doc- 
trines of Christianity with no small degree of ridicule.“* For 
this conduct he has endeavoured to apologise, by alleging that 
he wrote only as a philosopher, and that whenever the church 
had decided, he submitted his judgment, and firmly believed 
what was proposed to him. An apology which has given 
occasion to Boccalini to introduce Apollo as deciding, that 
Pomponazzo should stand exculpated as a man, and should be 
burnt only as a philosopher.’ 

Among those who distinguished themselves by their opposi- 
tion to the doctrines of Pomponazzo, was Agostino Nifo, a 
native of Sessa, in the kingdom of Naples, and one of the 
learned professors who had been engaged by Leo X. to deliver 
instructions in the Roman academy.t Prior to the year 1500, 


* Tirab, vol. vii, par. i. p. 377, in nota. Ed. Rom. 1784, 
+ Vide ante, chap. xi, 
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Nifo had filled the chair of a professor at Padua, where he had 
imbibed the opinions of Averrhoes, and in his treatise, “« De 
Intellectu et Demonibus,’’ had asserted the unity of spiritual 
existence, and that there is only one soul which animates all 
nature. In consequence of these doctrines, he was warmly 
attacked by the theologians of the times, and might have 
experienced great vexation, had not the candid and learned 
Pietro Barozzi, bishop of Padua, interfered on his behalf, and 
afforded him an opportunity of correcting such passages in his 
work as were most objectionable. It was on this occasion that, 
as a further proof of his penitence, he wrote against the dogmas 
of Pomponazzo on the nature of the human soul. After having 
taught in various parts of Italy, and distinguished himself by 
the wit and vivacity with which he seasoned his instructions, * 
he was called to Rome in the year 1513, by Leo X., who received 
him into his particular favour, honoured him with the title of 
Count Palatine, and allowed him to use the name and arms of 
the Medici; of which privilege he has accordingly availed him- 
self in several of his works. The chief part of his time was 
employed in commenting on the remains of Aristotle ; but he 
has also written on various subjects, political and moral.’ 
Notwithstanding his sublime meditations, it appears that Nifo 
could at times relax from his labours, and could even conde- 
scend so far as to render himself the object of amusement and 
of ridicule to the cardinals and great men of the court ; and 
perhaps this qualification was not without its effect, in obtaining 
for him the favour of the supreme pontiff. Even his writings 
are said to bear marks of the same levity which distinguished 
his conduct, and to afford sufficient reason to believe, that his 
philosophy did not always prove a sufficient restraint on those 
passions, the effects of which were apparent even amidst the 
ravages of disease, and the decrepitude of old age.t 

Upon the whole, however, it is impossible to observe the 
industry, the learning, and the acuteness which have been 
displayed in these abstruse speculations, without sincerely 
regretting such a lamentable waste of talents and of time. 
For what important discoveries might the world have been 


* Jovius Iscritt. p. 176. 
+ On the follies and amorous propensities of Nifo in his old age, Bayle has 
expatiated at large. 
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indebted to the genius of Giovanni Pico of Mirandula, if in- 
stead of attempting to reconcile the opinions of Plato and of 
Aristotle,"! he had devoted himself to those studies which are 
within the proper limits of the human intellect. Nor might 
posterity have had less cause to admire the talents, and approve 
the indefatigable labours of Giovan-Francesco Pico, the nephew 
of Giovanni, if he had not suffered himself to be led astray 
from the path of nature and utility by the example of his uncle, 
and the inveterate prejudices of the age. When we consider 
the distinguished rank and important avocations of Giovan- 
Francesco, and the turbulence and misfortunes of his public 
life, we cannot but wonder at his acquirements, and at the 
numerous and learned productions which have issued from his 
pen. He was born in the year 1470, and was the son of 
Galeotto Pico, lord of Mirandula, whom he succeeded in that 
government. The ambitious spirit of his brother Lodovico, 
who had married Francesca, the daughter of the celebrated 
commander, Giovanni Trivulzio, prompted him to aspire to the 
sovereignty ; and, in the year 1502, he, with the assistance of 
his father-in-law, and the duke of Ferrara, deprived Giovan- 
Francesco of his dominions, which were held by Lodovico to 
the time of his death, in the year 1509. On the capture of 
Mirandula by Julius II., in the year 1511, that pontiff expelled 
the widow and family of Lodovico, and restored Giovan- 
Francesco to his government ; * but, before he had enjoyed his 
authority a year, he was again driven from his capital by the 
French troops, under the command of Trivulzio. On the 
decline of the cause of the French in Italy, Giovan-Francesco 
a third time assumed the government ; and by the aid of the 
cardinal of Gurck, then the imperial envoy in Italy, a recon- 
ciliation was effected between him and the Countess Francesca, 
which it was expected had finally terminated their dissensions. 
The substantial cause of dissatisfaction still, however, remained, 
and each of the parties complained of the other to Leo X., who 
endeavoured by his influence and authority to reconcile them.!” 
During the life of the pontiff, and for some years afterwards, 
Giovan- Francesco enjoyed a state of comparative tranquillity : 
but the animosities which had arisen in this family were not 
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destined to terminate without exhibiting a horrible tragedy. 
In the night of the fifteenth of October, 1533, Galeotto, the 
son of Lodovico, entered the city of Mirandula, at the head of 
a chosen band of followers, and forced his way into the palace. 
Alarmed at the tumult, Giovan-Francesco had thrown himself 
on his knees before a crucifix, where he was seized upon by 
Galeotto, who, regardless either of the ties of blood, or the 
supplications of the venerable prince, instantly struck off his 
head. His eldest son Alberto experienced on this occasion a 
similar fate, and his wife and youngest son were shut up in 
prison. Such was the eventful life, and such the unfortunate 
death, of one of the most virtuous and learned men, and one of 
the most distinguished writers of the age. 

The works of Giovan-Francesco, which he had produced 
thirteen years before his death, and of which he transmitted a 
catalogue to his friend Giraldi, exhibit an astonishing instance 
of the efforts of human industry. They embrace almost every 
department of literature and of science, and every mode of 
composition ; poetry, theology, antiquities, natural philosophy, 
morals, and esthetics ;letters, orations, translations from the 
Greek, and literary essays." In many of his writings he has 
warmly opposed the doctrines of Aristotle, and evinced an 
extreme admiration of Plato, to whose opinions he has not, 
however, on all subjects conformed. In his nine books, ‘‘ De 
Rerum Prenotione,’’ he has followed the example of his uncle 
in exposing the impostures of judicial astrology ; notwithstand- 
ing which, in his life of Savonarola, he has displayed a degree 
of credulity scarcely consistent with a correct and vigorous 
mind. Almost all the learned men of the time have held him 
in the highest esteem, both for his talents and his virtues. 
Sadoleti confesses that he knew no sovereign of the age, who 
united, like him, ability with moderation, religion with military 
skill, and an extensive knowledge in all arts and sciences, with 
a close application to the cares of government; nor are the 
applauses of Giraldi and Calcagnini less honourable to his 
character, as a sovereign, a scholar, and a man."* 

But, if the Italian scholars in the infancy of science wandered 
through the regions of incorporeal existence, without a system, 
and without a guide, it might yet have been expected that they 
would havo studied with more success the appearances and 
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relations of the visible world, and have applied them to some 
useful end. Certain, however, it is, that for a long course of 
ages no study was so much abused to the purposes of imposing 
on the credulity of mankind, as that which professes to develop 
the system of the universe, and to explain the nature, the rela- 
tions, and the motions of the heavenly bodies. Until the close 
of the fifteenth century, the factitious science of judicial astro- 
logy maintained its full credit in Italy. Most of the sovereigns 
and eminent men of that country retained a greater number of 
astrologers in their service, and did not venture to engage in 
any undertaking of importance without their decision and 
approbation. The early attempts of the Italian scholars to 
investigate the real system of the universe were weak and 
uncertain. One of the first who undertook this task was 
Francesco Stabili, usually called, from the place of his birth, 
Cecco d’Ascoli, in his poem entitled «‘L’Acerba ;”’ written 
early in the fourteenth century.’ But such a vehicle was not 
likely to convey much philosophical information, even if the 
author had been better acquainted with his subject. His 
opinions, which may at least pass for the opinions of the times, 
were, that the earth was a fixed and immoveable body in the 
midst of the heavens, from every part of which it was at an 
equal distance; and this he endeavours to demonstrate by 
observing, that from whatever part of the earth we view the 
stars, they appear to be equally bright and numerous. He 
describes the planets as revolving in their orbits round the 
earth, and attempts to explain the eclipses of the moon. In 
accounting for the appearance of comets he conceives them to 
be vapours’ emanating from the planets, and to portend or 
occasion various calamities to the human race. But these 
inquiries occupy only the first part of his work, which is divided 
into five books, and comprises numerous subjects of natural and 
moral philosophy. The style of this writer is so rude and bar- 
barous as sometimes to be scarcely intelligible ; a circumstance 
which reflects additional honour on the superior genius of 
Dante, of whom Cecco was the contemporary, and over whom 
he affects to triumph in having devoted his writings to the 
investigation of truth, whilst Dante employed himself in com- 
posing fabulous narrations ;* representing the great Florentine 
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as having at length lost his way, and taken up his final resi- 
dence in his own “Inferno.”’ These faint attempts to discuss 
with freedom subjects which were supposed to have been suffi- 
ciently explained in holy writ, were, however, observed with 
great jealousy by the persecuting bigots of the age, and the 
author of the ‘* Acerba,’’ being accused of heresy and magie, 
expiated his temerity in the flames.’ In the early part of the 
fifteenth century, another poem was written by Gregorio Dati 
of Florence, entitled ‘‘ La Sfera ;’’!” which led the way to more 
successful attempts. About the year 1468, Paolo Toscanelli 
erected the great gnomon in the cathedral of Florence, and 
thereby gave a decisive proof of the proficiency which he had 
made in mathematical and astronomical science. It appears 
from the evidence of Cristoforo Landino, in his commentary on 
Virgil, that Toscanelli had also applied himself with great 
diligence to the study of geography. His conjectures on the 
discovery of a passage by sea to the Hast Indies were commu- 
nicated in several letters to Fernando Martinez, canon of 
Lisbon, and to the fortunate navigator Cristoforo Colombo.’ 
He also transmitted a chart of navigation to the latter ; who 
was probably indebted to the suggestions of Toscanelli, for no 
small share of his subsequent success. Towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, the learned Pontano undertook to illus- 
trate the science of astronomy, both in prose and verse ; in the 
former by his fourteen books ‘‘ De Rebus Ceelestibus,’’ in the 
latter, by his five books, entitled ‘‘ Urania, sive de stellis,” and 
in his book ‘‘ Meteororum ;” but, although he has displayed 
much acuteness in the one, and much elegance in the other of 
these works, yet he has done little towards the real promotion 
of the science ; his chief object having been to ascertain the 
effects produced by the heavenly bodies upon the earth and its 
inhabitants. The celebrated Fracastoro devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to astronomical studies, as appears from his 
treatise, entitled ‘‘ Homo Centricus ;” and Celio Calcagnini of 
Ferrara wrote and published a work in Italian, before the system 
of Copernicus issued from the press in 1543, by which he 
undertook to prove the motion of the earth.* These laudable 


* “Quod celum stet, terra autem moveatur.” Vide Tirab. vol. vii. par. 1. 
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attempts at improvement are not, however, to be considered as 
detracting from the glory of that eminent and successful philo- 
sopher, who is justly rewarded for his labours, in having his 
name inseparably united with that trae system of the universe, 
which he was the first to develope and explain.” 

To the reformation of the Calendar Leo X. paid great atten- 
tion, and endeavoured to accomplish that desirable object by 
every effort in his power. One of the first persons who ven- 
tured to point out the errors in the common mode of computa- 
tion, was an ecclesiastic named Giovanni di Novara, ot Johan- 
nes Novariensis, who presented to Julius II. a book on that sub- 
ject, in which he also proposed a mode of correcting them.* 
As this was treated as a theological inquiry, the professed 
object of the philosopher being to ascertain the precise time for 
the due observance of Easter, Julius listened to his representa- 
tions, and invited him to remain and pursue his studies at Rome, 
promising that further measures should be taken for carrying 
his proposal into effect. After the death of Julius, Leo under« 
took the task, and particularly recommended to the ecclesiastics 
assembled in the council of the Lateran, to attend to the cor- 
rection of the tables then in general use. He also addressed 
hiniself in earnest terms: to the principals and directors of the 
Italian academies, and to many learned individuals, entreating 
them to consider this important subject, and to transmit to him 
in their writings the result of their observations and researches.?” 
In consequence of these measures several works were produced , 
which at least prepared the way for more effectual efforts, 
Paul of Middleburg, bishop of Fossombrone, presented to the 
pontiff a treatise, ‘‘ De recta Pasche celebratione,”’ in twenty- 
three books, for the printing and publishing of which Leo 
granted him an exclusive privilege. Basilio Lapi, a Cistercian 
monk, dedicated to him a work, ‘‘ De Atatum computatione et 
Dierum anticipatione ;’’ a manuscript copy of which yet exists 
in the Nani library at Venice ;t and in the Laurentian library 
at Florence is preserved a Latin tract of Antonius Dulciatus, 
“De Kalendarii Correctione,’’ also inscribed by the author to 


* Some earlier attempts are indicated by Bossi, Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 252.* 
+ Basilio was also the author of another work, “ De varietate Temporum,’ 
He was a native of Florence, and had been a pupil of Vespucci. 
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Leo X.* The early death of the pontiff prevented, in all pro- 
bability, the further progress of these inquiries, and it was not 
until the pontificate of Gregory XIII., in the year 1582, that 
the reformation of the Calendar was carried into full effect, and 
adopted throughout the Catholic countries of Europe. 

The proficiency made in geographical and astronomical stu- 
dies, prior to and during the pontificate of Leo X., is not, 
however, so much to be collected from the written documents 
of the times, as from the great practical uses to which those 
studies were applied. . That the researches of the early navi- 
gators were instigated and promoted by many of the most emi- 
nent scholars of the times, appears from undoubted evidence. 
The assistance thus afforded to these daring adventurers was, 
however, amply repaid. By the successful result of their 
labours, the form of the globe and the revolutions of the hea- 
venly bodies were decidedly ascertained. Nor can it be doubted 
that their experience first served to establish that more correct 
system of the universe which has since been fully demonstrated. 
These discoveries gave rise, however, to many extravagant 
ideas, which afford a striking proof of the credulity of the age. 
It is asserted by Monaldeschi, that the kingdom of Peru required 
a whole year to traverse it from one extremity to the other ; 
and that New Spain was at least twice the size of Peru. 
Bembo, in his history of Venice, has also expatiated on the pro- 
ductions of the new world, and on the persons and customs of 
the inhabitants, with a mixture of truth and fiction highly amus- 
ing. The success which attended the expeditions to the east- 
ern world, was no small cause of anxiety to the Venetians, who 
foresaw in the new intercourse to which they would undoubtedly 
give rise, the destruction of that commerce which the republic 
had so long monopolised ; but although the states of Italy 
derived fewer advantages from these discoveries than any other 
country in Europe, yet it is observable, that the persons by 
whose courage, skill, and perseverance, they were made, were 
principally Italians. Cristoforo Colombo was a native of Genoa ; 
Amerigo Vespucci, who contended with him for the honour of 
having been the first to touch that new continent, which is yet 


* This work consists of 25 propositions, of which the first six are lost or 
mutilated. Bandini. Catal. Bib. Laurent, tam. ii. p. 31. 
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designated by his name, was a Florentine ; Giovanni Verazzini, 
to whose efforts the French were so much indebted for their 
foreign possessions, was of the same country ; and John and 
Sebastian Cabot, who, under the reigns of Henry VII., Henry 
VIII., and Elizabeth, rendered such important services to the 
English crown, were of Venetian origin. 

From the earliest attempts at discovery, the Roman pon- 
tiffs had interested themselves with great earnestness in the 
result ; and no sooner had these efforts proved successful, than 
they converted them to the purpose of extending the credit and 
authority of the holy see. A plausible pretext for this inter- 
ference was found in the promised universality of the church of 
Christ, and the duty consequently incumbent on the supreme 
pontiff to watch over the souls of all mankind. It was upon 
this principle that Eugenius IV. had made a formal grant to the 
Portuguese of all the countries extending from Cape Naon, on 
the continent of Africa, to the Hast Indies. This grant had 
been confirmed or extended by the subsequent bulls of Nicho- 
las V. and Sixtus IV. The dissensions which arose between 
Ferdinand king of Spain, and John king of Portugal, respect- 
ing the right of occupying the countries newly discovered, were 
submitted to the decision of Alexander VI., who, as is well 
known, with a boldness peculiar to his character, directed that 
the globe of the earth should be divided by an imaginary line, 
extending from north to south, and passing one hundred leagues 
to the west of the Azores and Cape. Verd islands ; that what- 
ever lands were discovered on the eastern side of this line should 
belong to the king of Portugal, and those on the west to the 
king of Spain.* 

It has already been noticed, that in the year 1514, Leo X. 
made also a formal concession to Emanuel king of Portugal ; 
extending not only to all countries which were then discovered, 
but to such as were even unknown to the pontiff himself, 
The Roman see having thus acquired an acknowledged juris- 
diction, began to assume over the new world the same 
authority that it had long exercised over the old; and the 
grants thus made were accompanied with conditions that the 
sovereigns should send out priests to convert the natives to 
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Christianity. These grants, absurd and futile a3 they may 
now appear, were not without their effects, whether beneficial 
or injurious to mankind. From the respect paid by the 
sovereigns of Europe to the apostolic see, they might prevent, 
in some instances, that interference of different nations in 
foreign parts, which, in all probability, might have given rise 
to violent and destructive wars, and defeated the common 
object of both parties. At the same time, the commanders 
employed in these expeditions engaged in them with a thorough 
conviction, that in seizing on a newly-discovered country, and 
subjugating its inhabitants, they were only vindicating the 
rights of their sovereign, and extending the jurisdiction of tho 
holy Roman church.* 

The exultation which these discoveries occasioned through- 
out Europe is supposed to have been of the most just and 
allowable kind. The extension of the bonds of society to 
distant nations, and people before unknown ; the important 
additions to the conveniences and the luxuries of life, and the 
great influx of riches which Europe was to experience, all seem 
to entitle it to the denomination of one of the happiest, as well 
as one of the most important events in the history of the world. 
Whether an impartial estimate would confirm this opinion, may 
perhaps be doubted. In the decision of this question two par- 
ties are concerned ; the native inhabitants of the newly-dis- 
covered countries, and their European invaders. To the 
former the visitation of a pestilence which sweeps whole nations 
from the earth, was not more dreadful than the arrival of their 
Spanish conquerors ; and the dispirited remnant of an unoffend- 
ing and unwarlike people was destined to a gradual but sure 
extirpation by a long and hopeless series of labour and of 
suffering. The history of the discovery of America is, in fact, 
that of the destruction of its population, and of the usurpation 
of its territory by a foreign power.”? On the other hand, 
what are the advantages which Europe has hitherto derived 
from this intercourse ? Had the people of these distant shores 
any new information in science, in politics, in morals, or in 
arts, to impart to us? Has the communication between the 
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two countries given rise to situations which have called into 
action those generous propensities and virtuous qualities, on 
which alone are founded the dignity and happiness of the 
human race? Or has it not given us, on the contrary, a new 
representation of the deformity of our nature, so horrid and so 
disgusting, that experience alone could have convinced us of its 
reality ? The nations of Europe, instead of being tranquillized 
by prosperity, or enriched by a new influx of wealth, have 
from that period either sunk into a debilitating indolence, 
or been roused to action by dissensions, to which these dis- 
coveries have afforded new causes, and by which even the 
indignant manes of the slaughtered Indians might well be 
appeased. If we seek for more consolatory views, we must 
turn towards a new people who have risen upon these ruins, 
where we may discern the origin of a mighty empire, destined, 
perhaps, to be the last refuge of freedom, and to carry to 
higher degrees of excellence those arts and sciences which it 
has received from the exhausted climes of Europe. . 

If, however, the spirit of ecclesiastical domination conspired 
with the lust of ambition in extending the conquests of the 
maritime nations of Europe, it must be remembered, to the 
credit of the Romish church, that the first persons who opposed 
themselves to the atrocities committed on the unoffending 
natives, were the missionaries of the different orders of monks, 
who had been sent for the purpose of preaching among them 
the Christian faith. In this generous undertaking the Domini- 
cans took the lead. The horrible practice of seizing upon the 
persons of the native Americans, and distributing them in 
proportionate numbers among the new settlers, to be held in 
perpetual slavery, was represented by the monks of this frater- 
nity as wholly inconsistent with the mild spirit of Christianity, 
and subversive of the great object of their own mission.* The 
Franciscans, without attempting to justify these enormities to 
their full extent, opposed themselves to the benevolent views of 
the Dominicans. Their dissensions soon reached Europe, and 
the supreme pontiff was resorted to for his decision on this 
novel and important subject. His sentence confers honour 
on his memory. He declared that not only religion, 
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but nature herself, cried out against slavery.* He observed, 
with equal justice and benevolence, that the only mode by 
which civilization and religious improvement could be extended, 
was by the adoption of mild and equitable measures; and he 
employed his utmost endeavours to prevail on Ferdinand of 
Spain to repress the avarice and ferocity of the new settlers, 
in the countries subjected to his authority. On this occasion 
the humane and indefatigable ecclesiastic, Bartolommeo de las 
Casas, made the most strenuous and persevering efforts for the 
relief of the unhappy objects of colonial oppression ; but the 
errors of good men are sometimes more fatal to the happiness 
of mankind than the crimes of the wicked ; and the expedient 
which he proposed, of alleviating the distresses of the Americans 
by enslaying and transporting the natives of Africa, has given 
rise to still greater calamities than those which it was intended 
to remedy. After the lapse of nearly three centuries, some 
efforts have been made to remove this reproach, which, if 
successful, would have displayed the greatest triumph of vir- 
tuous principle ever yet exhibited to the world. But the 
guilt of so many ages is not likely to be expiated by repentance; 
and the course of Providence seems too plainly to indicate, 
that a practice begun in rapacity and injustice, can only ter- 
minate in revenge, in horrors, and in blood.” 

If, however, the benefits that might have been derived from 
the great events before referred to have in general been either 
neglected, or perverted to the most injurious purposes, yet the 
discoveries made, both in the eastern and western world, 
opened a new field of speculation and instruction, which has 
been cultivated by the labours of succeeding times to a high 
degree of perfection. Besides the general knowledge of the 
globe which was thus obtained, it is certain that the great 
diversity of animal, vegetable, and mineral productions, ob- 
served in regions so remote from each other, and distinguished 
by such a variety of temperature, of soil, and of climate, 
excited the desire of examining their nature, their qualities, or 
their effects. The progress of these studies was not, however, 
rapid, The only motive by which the early navigators were 
actuated was the desire of gain. Gold in its natural state was 
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the universal object of their inquiry. Where this could not be 
obtained, other articles were sought for, which might be con- 
verted to the greatest profit ; and the most beautiful, or the 
most surprising productions of nature, were regarded only as 
they might be converted into advantageous objects of mer- 
chandise. The study of nature in her animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, although of all others the most obvious and simple, 
seems to have been one of the last which in the rise of learning 
attracted the attention of mankind. After all the researches 
that have been made on this subject, it is yet probable that 
the garden of Lorenzo de’ Medici at Careggi, affords the 
earliest instance of a collection of plants extending beyond the 
mere object of common utility. From several passages in the 
works of Pontano we may, however, discover that this author 
devoted himself to the practical study of nature; and his poem 
in two books on the cultivation of the lemon, the orange, and 
the citron, entitled, ‘‘De Hortis Hesperidum,”’ sufticiently 
demonstrates that he was acquainted with some of the most 
curious operations in horticulture.°* A more striking indica- 
tion of a rising taste for these occupations, appears in the 
estimation in which the works of the ancients who have treated 
on these subjects now began to be held. The writings of 
Theophrastus and Dioscorides had been translated into Latin, 
and published before the close of the fifteenth century. Of 
the latter, a new and more correct version was completed by 
the learned Marcello Virgilio Adriani, and published at 
Florence in the year 1518. Besides the various editions of 
the Natural History of Pliny, which in the infancy of the art 
of printing had issued from the press, and the illustrations on 
that work by Ermolao Barbaro, Niccolo Leoniceno, and others, 
it was translated into Italian by Cristoforo Landino of Flo- 
rence, and published at Venice, in the year 1476. The 
decided propensity which now appeared towards the cultivation 
of natural history, was further increased by the extension of 
the theatre on which it had to expatiate ; and the singular 
productions of foreign countries, by exciting the curiosity of 
the European students, led them to examine those of their 
own with an intelligent and a discriminating eye. It was 
not, however, until nearly the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when the commentaries of Pier-Andrea Mattioli on the six 
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books of Dioscorides were first published, that the science of 
Botany began to assume a distinct form, and to be studied as 
a separate and interesting branch of natural knowledge. Still 
more recent has been the attention paid to the other depart- 
ments of natural history. If we except the small tract of 
Paullus Jovius, ‘‘De Piscibus Romanis,’’ published in the 
year 1524,°* and a few other detached and unimportant trea- 
tises, we shall find no attempt made to investigate the history 
of animated nature, and to reduce the science of zoology to a 
general system, until the time of Gessner and of Aldrovando ; 
the former of whom in Switzerland, and the latter in Italy, 
devoted their talents at the same period to this important task, 
and by their elaborate works laid those broad foundations, 
which have served to support the extensive and still increasing 
superstructure of subsequent times.” 

Nor had the science of ethics, that most important branch 
of knowledge, hitherto received that attention which its inti- 
mate connexion with the concerns of human life indisputably 
demands. Some occasional parts of the writings of Petrarca, 
and several of the treatises and dialogues of Poggio Bracciolini, 
may be considered among the earliest and most successful 
attempts to illustrate the principles of moral conduct, and to 
regulate the intercourse of society. Before the close of the 
fifteenth century, Matteo Bosso, principal of the monastery of 
Fiesole, had also undertaken to recommend and to enforce 
various branches of moral duty, in separate Latin treatises, 
written with great apparent sincerity, and not without 
pretensions to perspicuity and to elegance.”* It may indeed 
be admitted as a characteristic of a vigorous and an indepen- 
dent mind, that, at a time when theological subtilties and 
scholastic parodoxes had so deeply entangled the human 
faculties, this venerable ecclesiastic could free himself from 
their bonds, so as to observe, with a distinct and penetrating 
eye, the relations and connexions of human life, and to apply 
to their regulation the dictates of sound reason and the precepts 
of genuine religion. A more powerful and more successful 
effort was made by the celebrated Pontano, whose prose works 
consist chiefly of treatises on the various branches of moral 
duty ; some of which, as applying more generally to the con- 
cerns of states and of princes, may be considered as illustrating 
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the science of polities ; whilst others, relating to individua 
conduct, are intended to define the duties of private life. 
Under the former head may be classed his treatise “De 
Principe,” addressed to Alfonso, duke of Calabria, in which 
he has attempted to define and exemplify the duties and 
conduct of a sovereign. This piece, written upwards of twenty 
years before the treatise of Machiavelli, under the same title, 
and on the same subject, is greatly to be preferred to it for 
the sound maxims of policy which it professes to inculcate, and 
the noble examples which it holds up for future imitation. 
The great distinction between these productions is, that in the 
work of Pontano politics are considered as a most important 
branch of morals, whilst in that of Machiavelli they appear to 
be merely an artifice employed to accomplish some immediate 
end, which is frequently most injurious to him who obtains it. 
‘‘He who wishes to govern well,”’ says Pontano, ‘‘should 
propose to himself liberality and clemency as the first rules of 
his conduct. By the former he will convert his enemies into 
friends, and even recal the treacherous to fidelity. The latter 
will secure to him the affection of all men, who will venerate 
him as a divinity. United in a sovereign they render him 
indeed most like to God, whose attribute it is to do good to all, 
and to spare those who fall into error.” * * * * * «Tt is not, 
however, of so much importance to be esteemed even humane 
and liberal, as it is to avoid those vices which are considered 
as their opposites. An inordinate desire to obtain that which 
beiongs, and is dear to others, is, in a sovereign, the origin of 
great calamities. Hence arise proscriptions, exiles, torments, 
executions ; and hence, too, it is often truly said, 


“ Ad generum Cereris, sine cxde et vulnere pauci 
Descendunt Reges, et sicca morte Tyranni.” 


Few are the tyrant-homicides that go 
Unpierced and bloodless to the realms below. 


‘What indeed can be more absurd in a sovereign, or less 
conducive to his own safety, than, instead of displaying an 
example of humanity, to shew himself severe and arrogant @ 
Inhumanity is the mother of hatred, as haughtiness is of cruelty, 
and both of them are bad protectors either of life or of 
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authority.”* These maxims he confirms by numerous ex- 
amples from ancient and modern times, which shew the extent 
of his acquirements, and greatly enliven his work. But the 
strongest instance that history affords of the truth of these 
Maxims, is perhaps to be found in that of Alfonso himself, to 
whom they were so ineffectually addressed. t 

Of the other pieces of Pontano, one of the most extensive 
and important is his treatise “‘ De Obedientia,”’ in five books ; 
under which title he has comprehended no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the system of moral duty.t In the commencement of 
this work he observes, that ‘‘ the efforts of both ancient and 
modern philosophy, as well as of both divine and human law, 
are chiefly directed to compel the passions of the mind to sub- 
mit to the dictates of reason, and to prevent them from break- 
ing loose, and wandering without a guide.”” Under this exten- 
sive idea of obedience, he takes occasion to treat on the chief 
duties of life, as justice, prudence, firmness, and temperance ; 
continually intermixing his precepts with examples, many of 
which, being the result of his own observations, have preserved 
a great number of historical and literary anecdotes, not else- 
where to be found. Besides these works, Pontano produced 
several others on various topics connected with moral conduct, 
which he has illustrated in a similar manner.§ These writings 
of Pontano display great reflection, learning, and experience ; 
and if the severity of his judgment had-been equal to the 
fertility of his genius, and had been suffered to exert itself in 
correcting those superfluities with which his works sometimes 
abound, he would have merited a rank, in this most important 
department of science, to which very few writers, either of 
ancient or modern times, could justly have aspired. It might 
have been expected that his example would have prepared the 
way to a further proficiency in these studies, especially as he 
had divested them of the scholastic shackles in which they had 
been confined, and had directed them to the great objects of 
practical utility ; but, amidst the convulsions of war, and the 
dissipations of domestic life, his works were probably neglected 
or forgotten ; and it is certain, at least, that the age in which 
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he lived produced no moral writer of equal industry, or of equa. 
merit. The professors of Rome, of Padua, and other Italian 
academies, thought it sufficient to confine their comments to 
the works of Aristotle; and for some time afterwards, the 
treatise of Cicero “‘ De Officiis,” instead of being considered as 
a model of imitation, was regarded as an object of criticism 
and of reproof.* 

With respect, however, to the regulation of individual inter- 
course by the rules of civility and good breeding, which may be 
reckoned among the minor duties of society, a work of extra- 
ordinary merit was written in the time of Leo X. This is the 
‘Libro del Cortegiano,”’ of the Count Baldassare Castiglione, 
who has before occurred to our notice ; but a more particular 
account of so accomplished a nobleman, and so elegant a 
scholar, who shared in an eminent degree the esteem of Leo X., 
cannot be uninteresting. He was born at his family villa of 
Casatico, in the territory of Mantua, in the year 1478, and was 
the son of the Count Cristoforo Castiglione, by his wife Louisa 
Gonzaga, a near relation of the sovereign family of that name. 
In his early years he was sent to Milan, where he was instructed 
in the Latin language by Giorgio Merula, and in Greek by 
Demetrius Chalcondyles. Having there distinguished himself 
by his personal accomplishments, and particularly by his skill 
in horsemanship and arms, he entered into the military service 
of Lodovico Sforza, without, however, relinquishing his literary 
pursuits, in which he derived assistance from Filippo Beroaldo 
the elder. With him he devoted a great part of his time to 
the study of the ancient authors, on whose works he committed 
to writing many learned notes and observations. His principal 
favourites were Cicero, Virgil, and Tibullus. Nor did he 
neglect the distinguished writers of his own country ; among 
whom he is said particularly to have admired the energy and 
learning of Dante, the softness and elegance of Petrarca, and 
the facility and natural expression of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
of Politiano.t 

The death of his father, which was occasioned by a wound 
received at the battle of the Taro, and the subsequent over- 
throw of Lodovico Sforza, having induced Castiglione to leave 
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Milan, he resorted to his relation, Francesco, marquis of Mantua, 
whom he accompanied to Naples, where he was present at the 
battle of the Gariglione, in the year 1503. With the consent 
of the marquis, he soon afterwards paid a visit to Rome, where 
he was introduced, by his intimate friend and relation, Cesare 
Gonzaga, to Guidubaldo da Montefeltro, duke of Urbino, who 
had been called to Rome in consequence of the elevation of 
Julius II. to the pontificate. Attracted by the liberality and 
elegance of manners which distinguished the duke and the 
gentlemen of his court, ‘Castiglione entered into his service, 
to the great dissatisfaction of the marquis of Mantua, and 
accompanied him to the siege of Cesena, which place was then 
held for Cesar Borgia, but which, together with the city of 
Imola, soon afterwards surrendered to the besiegers. By the 
fall of his horse Castiglione here received a severe injury in his 
foot, which rendered it necessary that he should enjoy some 
repose ; and he accordingly retired to Urbino, where he met 
with a most gracious reception from the duchess, and from 
Madonna Emilia Pia, with whom he ever afterwards maintained 
a friendly intercourse, rendered more interesting, and not less 
honourable, by difference of sex.* In the tranquillity which 
he here enjoyed, he again devoted himself to his studies, or 
occasionally took a distinguished part in the conversation of the 
many eminent and learned men who resided at that court, and 
were admitted to the literary assemblies of the duchess. In 
particular he formed a strict intimacy with Giuliano de’ Medici, 
whom he has introduced as one of the principal characters in 
his ‘‘ Cortegiano,” the xra of which work is assigned to this 
period. Such was the friendship between them, that Giuliano 
had negotiated a marriage between his niece Clarice, the 
daughter of Piero de’ Medici, and Castiglione ; but political 
motives induced her friends to dispose of her in marriage to 
Filippo Strozzi, through the powerful influence of whose family 
in Florence they hoped to regain their native place.t Castiglione 
continued in the service of the duke until the death of that 
learned and accomplished prince, in the year 1508; having 
represented him in several embassies to foreign powers, and 
yarticularly in the year 1506, when he came to England to be 
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installed as a knight of the garter, in the name of the duke, 
upon whom that honour had been conferred by Henry VII.” 

After the death of the duke, Castiglione continued in the 
service of his successor, Francesco-Maria della Rovere. The 
assassination of the cardinal of Pavia by the hands of the 
duke, and the resentment of Julius II., who in consequence 
of this sacrilegious murder deprived his nephew of his dignities 
and estates,* threw the court of Urbino into great agitation 
and distress, and every method was resorted to that was 
thought likely to mitigate the anger of the pontiff. On his 
journey to Rome to receive absolution for his crime, the duke 
was accompanied by Castiglione. The various services ren- 
dered by him to the duke were rewarded by a grant of the 
castle and territory of Ginestrato, which were afterwards 
exchanged, at his request, for the territory of Nuvellara, about 
two miles from Pesaro, where he had an excellent palace, 
good air, fine views both by sea and land, and a fertile soil ; 
advantages with which he declares himself so perfectly satis- 
fied, that he has only to pray that God would give him a dis- 
position contentedly to enjoy them. 

On the death of Julius II., in February, 1513, and the 
election of Leo X., Castiglione was despatched by the duke 
of Urbino to Rome, in the character of ambassador to the 
holy see ; where he obtained the particular favour of the pope, 
who confirmed to him the grant of his territory of Nuvellara, 
and manifested on all occasions the greatest respect for his 
talents and opinions, particularly on subjects of taste. He 
had now frequent opportunities of enjoying the society of his 
former friends ; among whom were Sadoleti, Bembo, Filippo 
Beroaldo the younger, the poet Tebaldeo, and Federigo Fregoso, 
archbishop of Salerno, nephew of the duchess of Urbino. He 
maintained a strict intimacy with Michel-Agnolo, with Raffaello, 
and with the many other eminent artists then resident at Rome ; 
nor was there perhaps any person of his age whose opinion was 
with more confidence resorted to, on account of his judgment 
in architecture, painting, sculpture, and other works of art ; 
insomuch, that it is said that Raffaello himself was frequently 
accustomed to consult him on his most important works.| To 
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the predilection of an amateur he united the science of an 
antiquarian, and was indefatigable in collecting not only the 
works of the great masters of his own times, but also busts, 
statues, cameos, and other remains of ancient art. 

The marriage of Castiglione, in the beginning of the year 
1516, with Ippolita, daughter of the Count Guido Torello, a 
lady of great accomplishments and high rank, her mother 
being the daughter of Giovanni Bentivoglio, lord of Bologna, 
detained him for some time at Mantua. It appears, however, 
that even after his marriage he continued to spend the chief 
part of his time at Rome, whilst his wife remained with her 
friends at Mantua ; a cireumstance which may be supposed to 
have given rise to those tender and affectionate remonstrances 
which he has himself so elegantly expressed in an Ovidian 
epistle, written in the name of his wife, which not only dis- 
plays many traits in his character and conduct, but affords a 
satisfactory proof, that as a Latin poet he might justly rank 
with the most eminent of his contemporaries.”* The death of 
his lady, which happened in ehild-bed, whilst he was still 
detained at Rome in the character of ambassador, from his 
relation the marquis of Mantua, rendered him for some time 
inconsolable. The attention of the cardinals and most dis- 
tinguished persons in the Roman court was devoted to mitigate 
his grief, and Leo X., as a mark of his particular esteem, 
conferred on him, about the same time, a pension of two 
hundred gold crowns. 

On the death of the pontiff, Castiglione remained in Rome 
until the election of Adrian VI., soon after whose arrival at 
that city he returned to Mantua; but on the election of Cle- 
ment VII., in the year 1523, he was again despatched by the 
marquis of Mantua to Rome. The new pontiff, who was well 
acquainted with his integrity, talents, and experience, and who 
had occasion to send an ambassador to the emperor Charles V., 
selected him for this purpose, and having obtained the consent 
of the marquis of Mantua, despatched him to Madrid, where he 
arrived in the month of March, 1525, greatly honoured, as he 
expresses it, throughout his whole journey, but especially on 
his arrival at Madrid, where the emperor received him with 
particular attention and kindness, Whilst he was engaged in 
this mission, and endeavouring to the utmost of his abilities to 
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reconcile the differences between the European powers, he re- 
ceived the alarming intelligence of the capture and sacking of 
the city of Rome, and of the imprisonment of the supreme 
pontiff. The extreme grief which he experienced on this occa- 
sion was rendered still more poignant, by a letter from the pope, 
complaining that he had not given him timely information, so 
as to enable him to avoid the disaster. This produced a long 
justificatory reply from Castiglione, in which he recapitulates 
his efforts and his services, both before and after this unfortu- 
nate event, the plan of which had not been laid in Spain, but 
in Italy, and asserts, that he had prevailed on the Spanish pre- 
lates to suspend the performance of divine offices, and to address 
themselves in a body to the emperor to demand the liberation 
of their chief, the vicar of Christ on earth. By these represen- 
tations he succeeded in removing the unfounded prepossessions 
which the pope had entertained against him; but the wound 
which his own sensibility had received from these imputations 
was too deep to admit of a cure. The favours of the emperor, 
who conferred on him the privileges of a denizen in Spain, and 
nominated him bishop of Avila, which see produced a large re- 
venue, were insufficient to restore him to his former tranquillity; 
and a feverish indisposition of six days’ continuance, terminated 
his life at Toledo, on the second day of February, 1529, at the 
age of little more than fifty years. His eulogy was pronounced 
in a few words, but with great justice, by the emperor himself, 
who, on this event,-said to Lodovico Strozzi, nephew of Cas- 
tiglione, “I assure you we have lost one of the most accom- 
plished ‘gentlemen of the age.’’?”° 

The celebrated ‘‘ Libro del Cortegiano,”’ which had engaged 
the attention of Castiglione for several years, was terminated 
in 1518, when it was sent by its author to Bembo, that he 
might revise it and give his opinion upon it. Castiglione was, 
however, in no haste to commit it to the press, the first edition 
being printed in the year 1528, by the successors of Aldo at 
Venice. Of a work which has been so generally read, and 
which has been translated into most of the modern languages 
of Europe, a particular account is now superfluous. It may, 
however, be observed, that although this treatise professes only 
to define the qualifications of a perfect courtier, yet it embraces 
a great variety of subjects; insomuch that there are few ques- 
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tions of importance, either in science or morals, which are not 
therein touched upon or discussed. The merit of the work is 
greatly enhanced by a pervading rectitude of principle, by the 
inculeation of true sentiments of honour, and by precepts of 
magnanimity, of propriety, of temperance, of modesty, and of 
decorum, which render it equally fit for perusal in all times, 
by both sexes, and by every rank. The style, although con- 
fessedly not uniformly Tuscan, is pure and elegant, and if we 
could excuse in some of the interlocutors a prolixity which 
seems to have been common to the age, this production might 
be esteemed a perfect model of colloquial composition.” 

To enumerate among the moralists the writers of novels and 
romances, may scarcely be thought allowable; yet as human 
life and manners are their professed subjects, they may per- 
haps, without any great impropriety, be noticed on this occa- 
sion. It is true their end is, in general, rather to amuse than 
to instruct; and if we may judge from the works of this nature 
which were produced in the time of Leo X., they were rather 
calculated to counteract than to promote those maxims of virtue 
and decency, which the moralist is most earnest to inculcate. 
The earliest collection of novels, and perhaps one of the earliest 
specimens that now remains of the Italian language, is the 
‘Cento Novelle Antiche,”?" of which numerous copies existed 
before the time of Boccaccio, who has occasionally been indebted 
to it for the materials of some of his tales. This production 
is wholly different from the ‘‘ Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,” which 
is an original French work of much later date, and is supposed 
to have been written for the amusement of Louis XI. before 
his accession to the throne, and during his retreat to the castle 
of Guénépe, in Brabant, between the years 1457 and 1461. 
Soon after the publication of the ‘‘ Decamerone,”’ which, what- 
ever may be thought of its moral tendency, certainly contri- 
buted in an eminent degree to purify and polish the Italian 
tongue, several other writers employed their talents on similar 
subjects. The novels of Franco Sacchetti appeared about the 
year 1376; those of Giovanni-Fiorentino, under the name of 
«‘ Pecorone,”’ in 1378;* and those of Masuccio Salernitano, 
under the title of ‘‘ Cento Novelle,”’ soon after the year 1400.t 


* Printed at Milan, 1558, and several times reprinted. 
+ Printed at Venice, 1510, 1531, 1541, && 
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These writers were, however, rather collectors of singular inci- 
dents and extraordinary facts, than original inventors of their 
own stories, as sufficiently appears from a comparison of their 
narratives with the historians of their own and preceding 
times.22 In the year 1483, Giovanni Sabadino degli Arienti 
of Bologna published a work consisting of seventy novels, and 
entitled ‘‘ Porrettane,’’ from their being supposed to have been 
narrated at the baths of that name, which he inscribed to Ercole 
d’Este, duke of Ferrara.* The celebrity of these productions 
was, however, greatly surpassed in the beginning of the ensuing 
century, by the writings of Matteo Bandello, which have given 
him a rank in this department of letters, second only to 
Boccaccio himself. 

Bandello was born at Castelnuovo, in the district of Tortona, 
and repaired at an early age to Rome, where he remained for 
some years under the patronage of his uncle, Vincenzio 
Bandello, general of the order of Dominicans, with whom he 
also travelled through various parts of Italy, France, Spain, 
and Germany, where it was the duty of the general to inspect 
the convents of his order. After the death of his uncle, at the 
convent of Altomonte, in Calabria, in the year 1506, Bandello 
passed a considerable part of his time at the court of Milan, 
where he had the honour of instructing the celebrated Lucrezia 
Gonzaga, in whose praise he wrote an Italian poem, which still 
remains, and where he formed an intimacy with many eminent 
persons of the age, as appears from the dedicatory epistles 
prefixed to his novels. Having early enrolled himself in the 
order of Dominicans in a fraternity at Milan, he entered deeply 
into the ecclesiastical and political affairs of the times, and 
after various vicissitudes of fortune, obtained at length the 
bishopric of Agen, in France, conferred on him by Henry I. 
Whilst he was thus engaged in frequent journeys and public 
transactions, he uittied” no opportunity of collecting historical 
anecdotes and narratives of extraordinary events, as materials 
for his novels, which were composed at different periods of his 
life, as occasion and inclination concurred. These tales, of 
which three large volumes were collected and published by him 
after he had obtained his episcopal dignity, under the title of 


* The first edition, in folio, 1483, is extremely rare. 
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‘Le Novelle del Bandello,”’* bear the peculiar character which 
in general distinguishes the literary productions of the eccle- 
siasties of that age from those of the laity, and are no less re- 
markable for the indecency of the incidents, than for the natural 
simplicity with which they are related. Some of the literary 
historians of Italy have endeavoured to extenuate that want 
of decorum in these writings, which they cannot entirely 
defend, whilst others have congratulated themselves, that the 
appearance of so scandalous a work at so critical a period, did 
not afford the reformers those advantages which they might 
have obtained, had they known how to avail themselves of 
them.t In point of composition, these novels, although much 
inferior to those of Boccaccio, are written with a degree of 
vivacity and nature which seldom fails to interest the reader, 
and which, combined with the singularity of the incidents, will 
probably secure a durable, although not a very honourable 
reputation to the author. { 

Whilst Bandello was collecting the materials for his works, 
the precincts of literature were polluted by the intrusion of an 
author yet more disgracefully notorious, the unprincipled and 
licentious Pietro Aretino. Were it the object of the present 
pages to collect only such circumstances as might confer honour 
on the age, the name of this writer might well be omitted, but 
the depravity of taste and morals is no less an object of inquiry 
than their excellency. The life of Aretino may be denominated 
the triumph of effrontery. His birth was illegitimate. The 
little learning which he possessed was obtained from the books 
which in his early years it was his business to bind.”* He 
was driven from his native city of Arezzo, for having been the 
author of a satirical sonnet, and having afterwards found 
a shelter in Perugia, he there gave a further specimen of his 
indecorum, by an alteration made by him in a picture on a 
sacred subject. An early confidence in his own talents in- 
duced him to pay a visit to Rome, where he arrived on foot, 


* Printed at Lucca, in 1554, in 4to; the fourth volume at Lyons, 1574, 
&vo. They have since been several times reprinted, particularly in London, 
1740, in 4 vols. 4to. 

++ Mazzuch. vol. iii. p. 204. Tirab. vol. vii. par. iii. p. 93. 

+ But see the observations of Count Bossi for much additional information 
respecting this author. 
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and without any other effects than the apparel which he wore. 
Being retained in the service of the eminent merchant Agostino 
Chigi, he was dismissed on account of having been detected in 
a theft. He then became a domestic of the cardinal di S, 
Giovanni, on whose death he obtained an employment in the 
Vatican under Julius II., by whose orders he was, however, 
soon afterwards expelled from the court. Onan excursion which 
he made into Lombardy, he rendered himself remarkable by the 
extreme licentiousness of his conduct, which did not prevent 
him from being received at Ravenna into a confraternity of 
monks. On his second visit to Rome he found the pontifical 
chair filled by Leo X., who, considering him as a man of talents, 
admitted him to a share of that bounty which he so liberally 
dispensed on all who did, and on many who'did not deserve it ; 
and Aretino has himself boasted, that on one occasion he 
received from this pontiff a present in money to a princely 
amount. The protection of Leo was accompanied by that 
of the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, who, on his becoming 
supreme pontiff by the name of Clement VII., continued his 
favour to Aretino, These obligations are confessed by himself 
in various parts of his writings ;* yet, with an ingratitude and 
an inconsistency which marked the whole of his conduct, he 
complained, long after the death of both these pontiffs, that, 
in return for all his services, they had only repaid him with 
cruelties and injuries. Being compelled to abandon the city 
of Rome, on account of the share which he had in the in- 
decent set of prints designed by Giulio Romano, and engraved 
by Mare-Antonio Raimondo, to which Aretino had furnished 
Italian verses,”* he engaged in the service of the distinguished 
commander, Giovanni de’ Medici, captain of the Bande nere, 
whose favour he obtained in an uncommon degree, and who 
died in his arms in the month of December, 1526, of a wound 
from the shot of a musket. The credit which he had acquired 
by the friendship of this eminent soldier, recommended him to 
the notice of many of the most celebrated men of the times.?"® 
From this period he fixed his residence at Venice, and resolved 
not to attach himself to any patron, but to enjoy his freedom, 


*“ In one of his letters, vol. iii. fog]. 86, he acknowledges to have received, 
dalla santa memoria di Leone danari in veal somma, Mazz.in Vita, p. 19. 
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and to procure his own subsistence by the exercise of his 
talents and the labours of his pen. 

It would be as disgusting to enter into an examination of the 
indecent and abominable writings of Aretino, as it would be 
tiresome to peruse those long and tedious pieces on religious 
subjects, by which he most probably sought to counterbalance, 
in the public opinion, the profaneness of his other productions. 
It may, indeed, truly be said, that of all the efforts of his abili- 
ties, in prose and in verse, whether sacred or profane, epic or 
dramatic, panegyrical or satirical, and notwithstanding their 
great number and variety, not one piece exists which in point 
of literary merit is entitled to approbation ; yet the commenda- 
tions which Aretino received from his contemporaries are beyond 
example; and by his unblushing effrontery and the artful inter- 
mixture of censure and adulation, he contrived to lay under con- 
tribution almost all the sovereigns and eminent men of his time. 
Francis I. not only presented him with a chain of gold, and 
afforded him other marks of his liberality, but requested that 
the pope would allow him the gratification of his society. 
Henry VIII. sent him at one time three hundred gold crowns,” 
and the emperor Charles V. not only allowed him a considerable 
pension, but on Aretino being introduced to him by the duke of 
Urbino on his way to Peschiera, placed him on his right hand 
and rode with him in intimate conversation. The distinctions 
which he obtained by his adulatory sonnets and epistles, from 
Julius III., were yet more extraordinary. The present of a 
thousand gold crowns was accompanied by a papal bull, nomi- 
nating him a Cavaliere of the order of S. Pietro, to which dig- 
nity was also annexed an annual income. These favours and 
distinctions, which were imitated by the inferior sovereigns and 
chief nobility of Europe, excited the vanity of Aretino to such 
a degree, that he entertained the strongest expectations of being 
created a cardinal ; for the reception of which honour he had 
actually begun to make preparations.* He assumed the titles 
of I/ Divino, and Il Flagello de’ Principi. Medals were struck 
in honour of him, representing him decorated with a chain of 
gold, and on the reverse the princes of Europe bringing to him 


* Mazzuch. Vita dell’ Aretino, p.70. He afterwards boasted that he bad 
refused the cardinalate. Lettere, vol. vi. p. 293. 
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their tribute. Even his mother and his daughter were repre- 
sented in medals with appropriate inscriptions. His portrait 
was frequently painted by the best artists of the time, and par- 
ticularly by the celebrated Titiano, with whom he lived in habits 
of intimacy; insomuch that it may justly be asserted, that, 
from the days of Homer to the present, no person who founded 
his claims to public favour merely on his literary talents, ever 
obtained one half of the honours and emoluments which were 
lavished on this illiterate pretender. 

Great, however, as these distinctions were, they were not 
enjoyed by Aretino without considerable deductions, and fre- 
quent mortifications and disgrace. In the pontificate of Leo X. 
he was twice in danger of his life from the attacks of those 
whom he had calumniated, and on one occasion owed his escape 
only to the interference of his friend Ferraguto di Lazzara. He 
also met with a firm opponent in the respectable and learned 
Giammatteo Ghiberti, bishop of Verona and apostolic datary, 
who used all his efforts to strip the mask from this shameless 
impostor. <A still more formidable adversary appeared under 
the pontificate of Clement VII., in Achille della Volta, a gen- 
tleman of Bologna, then resident in Rome, on whom Aretino 
had written a satirical sonnet, and who repaid him with five 
wounds of a dagger, one of which was for some time supposed 
to be mortal. In consequence of a lampoon, written by Aretino 
when at Venice, against the distinguished commander Pietro 
Strozzi, who, in the year 1542, wrested from the Imperialists 
the fortress of Marano, that haughty soldier gave him to under- 
stand, that if he repeated the insult he would have him assassi- 
nated even in his bed ; in consequence of which he lived under 
great apprehensions as long as Strozzi remained in the Venetian 
territories. A singular interview is said to have taken place 
between Aretino and Tintoretto the painter, on whom he had 
lavished his abuse. Tintoretto having invited him to his house 
under the pretext of painting his portrait, seated him in a chair 
as if for that purpose ; but instead of taking up his pencils, the 
painter drew from his bosom a large pistol, which he levelled at 
Aretino. The conscious and terrified libeller cried out for mercy, 
when Tintoretto said with great gravity, Compose yourself 
whilst I take measure of you, and moving the direction of the 
pistol slowly from head to foot, he added, I find you are just 
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the length of two pistols anda half. Aretino understood the 
lesson, and from this time avowed himself the painter’s warmest 
ftiend.* On another occasion he incurred the resentment of 
the English ambassador at Venice, by insolently insinuating 
that he had detained in his hands the money remitted by his 
sovereign as a present to Aretino ; in consequence of which the 
ambassador is said to have hired six or seven persons to attack 
him with cudgels, which he represented as a design to murder 
him.*'7 There is good reason to believe that Aretino experi- 
enced on many occasions similar treatment ; on which account 
Boccalini has humorously called him ‘the loadstone of clubs 
and daggers ;’’ adding, ‘‘ that those persons who were as ready 
of hand as he was of speech, had left their marks in such a 
manner on his face, his breast, and his arms, that he was 
streaked all over like a chart of navigation.” 

Nor did the arrogance and effrontery of Aretino escape the 
reprehension of his numerous literary adversaries, who availed 
themselves of every opportunity to render him an object of 
ridicule and contempt ; as a contrast to the ostentatious medals 
which he had caused to be struck in honour of himself, others 
were made public, exhibiting his resemblance on one side, and 
on the other a most indecent device, as emblematical of his 
character and writings. On the report of his being mortally 
wounded by Achille della Volta in Rome, Girolamo Casio, a 
cavalier of Bologna, wrote a sonnet of exultation, and on his 
recoyery another equally satirical and vehement. The 
enmity of the good prelate Ghiberti was seconded by the keen 
satire of Berni, who was employed by him in his office as 
datary of the holy see, and who produced a sonnet against 
Aretino, which in point of vivacity, scurrility, and humour, has 
perhaps never been equalled; but the most inveterate enemy 
of Aretino, was Nicold Franco, who, after having been for 
some time his assistant in the composition of his various works, 
became at length his rival, and whilst he at least equalled him 
in virulence and licentiousness, greatly surpassed him in 
learning and abilities. On being driven by Aretino from his 
house, and finding that Aretino, on reprinting the first volume 


* Ridolfi, Vite de’ Pittori Veneziani, par. ii. p. 58. 
+ This production is a masterpiece in its way. Vide Opere Burlesche de 
Berni, vol. ii. 112. 
T2 
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of his letters, had omitted some passages in which he had 
before spoken of him with great approbation, Franco was so 
exasperated that he attacked his adversary in a series of 
indecent, satirical, and ludicrous sonnets, which he continued 
to pour forth against him, until he had completed a volume. 
In defiance of decency this collection has been several times 
reprinted, and is certainly not less disgraceful to the memory 
of its author than to that of his opponent.”* Other persons of 
much more respectable character also animadverted with great 
severity on the conduct and writings of Aretino; and if on the 
one hand he was flattered as an earthly divinity, on the 
other he was treated as the outcast of society, and the oppro- 
brium of the human race.?! 

The death of Aretino is said to have resembled his life. 
Being informed of some outrageous instance of obscenity com- 
mitted by his sisters, who were courtesans at Venice, he was 
suddenly affected with so violent a fit of laughter that he over- 
turned his chair, and thereby received an injury on his head 
which terminated his days. This story, however extraordinary, 
is not wholly discredited by the accurate Mazzuchelli; who 
further informs us, although, as he admits, on doubtful 
evidence, that when Aretino was on the point of death, and 
had received extreme unction, he exclaimed, 


“ Guardatemi da topi, or che son unto.” 
Greased as I am, preserve me from the rats. 


The enemies of Aretino, not appeased by his death, have 
commemorated him by an epitaph as profane as his own 
writings, which has been repeated, with several variations, in 
the Italian, French, and Latin languages, and is erroneously 
supposed to have been engraven on his tomb in the church of 
S. Luca, in Venice. 

“ Qui giace l’Aretin, poeta Tosco, 


Che disse mal d’ognun, fuorché di Dio, 
Scusandosi col dir, on lo conosco.” 
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By no circumstance in the character of an individual is the 
love of literature so strongly evinced, as by the propensity for 
collecting together the writings of illustrious scholars, and 
compressing ‘‘ the soul of ages past’’ within the narrow limits 
of a library. Few persons have experienced this passion in an 
equal degree with Leo X., and still fewer have had an equal 
opportunity of gratifying it. We have already seen, that in 
the year 1508, whilst he was yet a cardinal, he had purchased 
from the monks of the convent of S. Marco at Florence, the 
remains of the celebrated library of his ancestors, and had 
transferred it to his own house at Rome.* Unwilling, how- 
ever, to deprive his native place of so invaluable a treasure, he 
had not, on his elevation to the pontificate, thought proper to 
unite this collection with that of the Vatican; but had 
intrusted it to the care of the learned Varino Camerti; intend- 
ing again to remove it to Florence, as to the place of its final 
destination. This design, which he was prevented from 
executing by his untimely death, was afterwards carried into 
effect by the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, who, before he attained 
the supreme dignity, had engaged the great artist Michel- 
Agnolo Bonarotti, to erect the magnificent and spacious edifice 


* Vide ante, chap.xi. The sum paid by the cardinal to the monks of 
S. Marco was 2652 ducats. 
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near the church of S. Lorenzo, at Florence, where these 
inestimable treasures were afterwards deposited ; and where, 
with considerable additions from subsequent benefactors, they 
yet remain, forming an immense collection of manuscripts of 
the oriental, Greek, Roman, and Italian writers, now denomi- 
nated the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Mediceo-Laurentiana.’”” 

The care of Leo X. in the preservation of his domestic 
library, did not, however, prevent him from bestowing . the 
most sedulous attention in augmenting that which was destined 
to the use of himself and his successors in the palace of the 
Vatican. This collection, begun by that excellent and learned 
sovereign, Nicholas V., and greatly increased by succeeding 
pontiffs, was already deposited in a suitable edifice, erected for 
that purpose by Sixtus IV., and was considered as the most 
extensive assemblage of literary productions in all Italy. The 
envoys employed by Leo X. on affairs of state in various parts 
of Europe, were directed to avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity of obtaining these precious remains of antiquity, and 
men of learning were frequently despatched to remote and bar- 
barous countries for the sole purpose of discovering and rescuing 
these works from destruction.” Nor did the pontiff hesitate 
to render his high office subservient to the promotion of an 
object, which he considered as of the utmost importance to the 
interests of literature, by requiring the assistance of the other 
sovereigns of Christendom in giving effect to his researches. In 
the year 1517, he despatched as his envoy, John Heytmers de 
Zonvelben, on a mission to Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Gothland, for the sole purpose of inquiring after literary works, 
and particularly historical compositions. This envoy was fur- 
nished with letters from the pope to the different sovereigns 
through whose dominions he had to pass, earnestly entreating 
them to promote the object of his visit by every means in their 
power. Some of these letters yet remain, and afford a decisive 
proof of the ardour with which Leo X. engaged in this pursuit.” 

With a similar view he despatched to Venice the celebrated 
Agostino Beazzano, whom he furnished with letters to the doge 
Loredano, directing him to spare no expense in the acquisition 
of manuscripts of the Greek authors. Efforts so persevering 
could not fail of success ; and the Vatican library, during the 
pontificate of Leo X., was augmented by many valuable works, 
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which without his vigilance and liberality would probably have 
been lost to the world.* 

On his attaining the pontifical dignity, Leo X. found the 
office of Custode, or keeper of the Vatican library, intrusted 
to Lorenzo Parmenio, who had been appointed by Julius II. in 
the year 1511, probably as a reward for the various productions 
in Latin verse, in which he has celebrated the civil and military 
transactions of his patron.”* Although Parmenio survived until 
the year 1529, yet it appears that Leo X. conferred the office 
of Custode on Fausto Sabeo, of Brescia, but whether as a 
coadjutor with Parmenio, or as his successor, and at what pre- 
cise period, has not been sufficiently ascertained.” Before his 
nomination to this trust, which he is said to have held under 
six succeeding pontiffs, Sabeo had been employed by Leo X. 
in exploring distant regions for ancient manuscripts, as appears 
from several of his Latin epigrams ; a collection of which was 
published at Rome in the year 1556.t In some of these he 
boasts of the important services which he had rendered to the 
pontiff, and complains that his remuneration had not been 
equal to his merits. After the death of Leo X. he addressed 
a short poem to Clement VII., in which he bestows on Leo 
the appellations of bountiful, magnanimous, and learned, and 
laments his death with apparent sincerity, although at the same 
time he positively asserts that he never received any reward 
for all his services ; an assertion which would be better entitled 
to credit, if Sabeo had not indulged himself in similar com- 
plaints against all the pontiffs, by whose favour he continued 
in that office, which had been first conferred upon him by the 
liberality of Leo X. 

In the year 1527, when the city of Rome was captured and 
plundered by the banditti under the dake of Bourbon,”’ the 
Vatican library partook of the general calamity, and many of 
the valuable works there deposited were seized upon, dispersed, 
or destroyed by the ignorant and ferocious soldiery. The 
humiliating and dangerous situation to which Clement VII. 
was reduced by this unexpected event, prevented him from 


* Of the efforts made in Italy at this period for collecting books and MSS, 
vee Ital. Ed. vol. x. p. 90.* 

+ “Eprcrammatum, Lisrr V. ad Henricum Regem Galliez. I. De Diis 
IL. De Heroibus. III. De Amicis. 1¥V. De Amoribus, V. De Miscellaneis 
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paying that attention to repair the injury, which from his well- 
known disposition to the encouragement of literature, there is 
reason to believe he would otherwise have done. On this occa- 
sion the Custode, Sabeo, thought it necessary to direct the 
attention of the pontiff to the wretched state of the collection, 
which he conceived might be done with the least offence, by 
addressing to him a Latin poem in elegiac verse. In this piece 
he boldly personifies the Vatican library under the character of 
a most abject, miserable, and mutilated figure, that intrudes 
herself on the pontiff, and represents her services, her cala- 
mities, and the claims which she has on his favour.* These 
remonstrances seem, however, to have had little effect during 
this turbulent period ; and it was not until the succeeding pon- 
tificate of Paul III. that the library began to revive from its 
misfortunes, and to recover its former splendour. 

But besides the Custode, or keeper, this celebrated library 
has also required the attention of a Bibliotecario, or librarian ;*”” 
a trust which has generally been conferred on men eminent 
for their rank, or distinguished by their learning, and for a 
long time past has been conferred only on a cardinal of the 
church.” At the time of the elevation of Leo X. this office was 
filled by Tomaso Fedra Inghirami, who had been appointed by 
Julius II. to succeed Giuliano di Volterra, bishop of Ragusa, 
in the year 1510. This eminent scholar was descended from 
a noble family of Volterra, where in the commotions which 
took place in the year 1472,+ his father lost his life, and the 
surviving members of the family, among whom was Tomaso, 
then only two years of age, sought a shelter at Florence. 
Being there received under the immediate protection of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, and having closely attended to his studies, Tomaso, 
at thirteen years of age, was induced, by the advice of that 
great man, to pay a visit to Rome, where he made such a 
rapid progress in his acquirements as to obtain an early and 
deserved celebrity.” Soon after the accession of Alexander VI. 
he was nominated by that pontiff a canon of 8. Pietro, and 
dignified with the rank of a prelate. In the year 1495 he 
was sent as papal nuncio into the Milanese, to treat with the 
emperor elect, Maximilian, on which embassy he had the good 
fortune to obtain, not only the approbation of the pope, but 


* Quirini, Spec. Lit Brix. p. 173. + Vide Life of Lor. de Med. 
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also the favour of the emperor, who soon after the return of 
Inghirami to Rome transmitted to him from Inspruck an im- 
perial diploma, by which, after enumerating his various accom- 
plishments, and particularly his excellence in poetry and Latin 
literature, he created him count palatine and poet laureate, 
and conceded to him the privilege of emblazoning the Austrian 
eagle in his family arms. Nor was Inghirami less favoured by 
Julius II., who, besides appointing him librarian of the Vatican, 
conferred on him the important office of pontifical: secretary, 
which he afterwards quitted for that of secretary to the college 
of cardinals, in which capacity he was present in the conclave 
on the election of Leo X. By the favour of the new pontiff, 
Inghirami was enriched with many ecclesiastical preferments, 
and continued in his office of librarian until his death, which 
was occasioned by an accident in the streets of Rome, on the 
sixth day of September, 1516, when he had not yet completed 
the forty-sixth year of his age.” To this unfortunate event, 
it is probably owing that so few of his writings have reached 
the present times. From the testimony of his contemporaries, 
it is well known that he was the author of many learned works. 
Among these, his surviving friend Giano Parrhasio has enume- 
rated a defence of Cicero, a compendium of the history of 
Rome, a commentary on the poetics of Horace, and remarks 
on the comedies of Plautus; but these works were left at his 
death in an unfinished state, and have since been dispersed 
and lost. It has been supposed, and not without reason, that 
the additions to the ‘* Aulularia’”’ of Plautus, first published at 
Paris in 1513, are from the pen of Inghirami. For that cele. 
brity, of which he has been deprived by the loss of his writings, 
he has, however, been in some degree compensated by the 
numerous testimonies of applause conferred upon him by his 
contemporaries, among whom that of Erasmus is deserving of 
particular notice.* 

On the death of Inghirami, the office of librarian of the 
Vatican was conferred by Leo X. on Filippo Beroaldo, usually 
called Beroaldo the younger. This eminent scholar sprung 
from a noble family of Bologna, and was the nephewt and 
pupil of Filippo Beroaldo the elder, under whose instructions he 

* Erasm. Ep. lib. xxiii. 
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made such an early proficiency in the Greek and Latin 
languages, that in the year 1496, when he was only twenty- 
six years of age, he was appointed public professor of polite 
literature in the university of his native place. Having after- 
wards chosen the city of Rome as his residence, he there 
attracted the notice of Leo X., then the cardinal de’ Medici, 
who received him into his service, and employed him as his pri- 
vate secretary.* After the accession of Leo to the pontificate, 
Beroaldo was nominated proposto, or principal of the Roman 
academy, + which office he probably relinquished on accepting 
that of librarian of the Vatican. Of his critical talents his 
edition of Tacitus, before particularly noticed, affords a favour- 
able specimen ; but Beroaldo stands also eminently distin- 
guished among his countrymen by his talents for Latin poetry ; 
and his three books of odes, first published by him in the year 
1530, were received with such applause, particularly by the 
French nation, that he has had no less than six translators in 
that country, among whom is the celebrated Clement Marot.{ 
From a poem of Mare-Antonio Flaminio addressed to Beroaldo, 
it appears that he had also undertaken an historical work on the 
events of his own times, which it is much to be regretted that he 
did not live to complete. Beroaldo also appears among the ad- 
mirers of the celebrated Roman courtesan Imperia, and is said 
to have been jealous of the superior pretensions of Sadoleti to 
her favour.*" The warmth of his temperament, indeed, suf- 
ficiently appears in some of his poems. His death, which 
happened in the year 1518, is said to have been occasioned by 
some vexations which he experienced from the pontiff in his 
office as librarian ;§ but the authority of Valeriano and his 
copyists is not implicitly to be relied on, and the epitaph with 
which Bembo has honoured the memory of Beroaldo, and which 
explicitly asserts that Leo X. shed tears on his loss, may be 
considered as a sufficient proof that he retained the favour of the 
pontiff to the close of his days. 

The office of librarian of the Vatican, which had become 
vacant by the death of Beroaldo, was soon afterwards conferred 
by the pontiff on Zanobio Acciajuoli, a descendant of a noble 
Florentine family, which has produced many eminent men. 
Zanobio was born in the year 1461, and haying, while yet an 


* Valerian. de Lit. infel. p.41. + Mazzuch, vol. iv. p. 1018. 
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infant, been banished with his relations, he was recalled when 
about sixteen years of age, by Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
educated by his directions with Lorenzo, the son of Pier-Fran- 
cesco de’ Medici, to whom Zanobio was nearly related. Hence 
he had frequent intercourse with Politiano, Ficino, and other 
eminent Florentine scholars, whose favour and friendship he 
conciliated by his early talents and acquirements. After the 
death of Lorenzo the Magnificent he became disgusted with the 
commotions which agitated his native place, and devoting him- 
self to a monastic life, received from the famous Girolamo 
Sayonarola, about the year 1494, the habit of a Dominican. 
For the more effectual promotion of his ecclesiastical studies, he 
applied himself with great industry to the acquisition of the 
Hebrew tongue ; but the chief part of his time was devoted to 
the examination of the Greek manuscripts in the library of the 
Medici, and in that of S. Marco, at Florence, from which he 
selected such as had not before been published, with the design 
of translating them into Latin, and giving them to the world 
through the medium of the press.* 

On the elevation of Leo X. Zanobio hastened to Rome, and 
was received with great kindness by the new pontiff, who en- 
rolled him among his constant attendants, and granted him an 
honourable stipend, with a residence in the oratory of S. Silvestro. 
A general chapter of his order being held at Naples, in the 
year 1515, Zanobio attended there, and in the presence of the 
viceroy and the general of the order, made an oration in Latin 
in praise of the city of Naples, which he afterwards published 
and inscribed to the cardinal of Aragon. Upon his appoint- 
ment to the office of librarian of the Vatican, he undertook the 
laborious task of selecting and arranging the ancient public 
documents there deposited, containing imperial privileges, bulls, 
and instruments, of which he formed an exact index, and after- 
wards, by the order of the pope, conveyed them to the castle of 
S. Angelo.t It is highly probable that the unwearied industry 
of Zanobio abridged his days, as he did not long survive to en- 
joy his office, having died on the twenty-seventh day of July, 

519. To Zanobio we are indebted for collecting and preserv- 
ing the Greek epigrams of Politiano, which were recommended 
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to his care by their author in his last moments. Among his 
remaining works is an oration in praise of the city of Rome, which 
he dedicated to the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici.* He translated 
into Latin verse the Greek address of Marcus Musurus to Leo 
X. prefixed to the first edition of Plato, and made several other 
translations from the Greek, some of which he inscribed to that 
pontiff. His Latin poems have been mentioned with great 
applause. Among these is a Sapphic ode addressed to Leo X., 
inciting him to proceed in improving the city of Rome, and 
particularly in decorating the Esquilian hill. In the library of 
the convent of S. Marco at Florence, are also preserved a few 
lines in the hand-writing of Zanobio, in which he has attempted 
to compliment the pontiff on the happy coincidence of the name 
of his family with the appellations of his high dignity. 
Acciajuoli was succeeded in his office as librarian, by Giro- 
lamo Aleandro, who was, however, soon called off from the 
duties of this station by his embassy to the imperial diet, to 
oppose the rapid increase of the doctrines of Luther. Of his 
conduct on that. occasion some account has already been 
given ;t but of so eminent a scholar, and so extraordinary a 
man, some further particulars cannot be uninteresting. Were 
we to rely on the positive assertion of Luther, Aleandro was of 
Jewish origin; but neither Luther nor his opponents were 
remarkable for a scrupulous adherence to truth in the charac- 
ters given by them of their adversaries, and this aspersion, if 
it is to be considered as such, may safely be placed to the 
account of religious animosity. In reproaching him with his 
supposed origin, Luther, however, admits that Aleandro was 
acquainted with the Hebrew as his vernacular tongue, that he 
was familiar with the Greek from his infancy, and that he had 
acquired, by long experience, the use of the Latin language. { 
Girolamo was in fact the son of Francesco Aleandro, a physician 
at Motta, in the duchy of Concordia, and is said to have deduced 
his origin from the ancient counts of Landro.”” He was born 
in the year 1480, and at thirteen years of age repaired to 
Venice, where he received instructions from Benedetto Brug- 
nolo, and afterwards from Petronello di Rimini. <A long and 
dangerous iliness compelled him to return to his native place. 


* Printed in 4to, without note of place, printer, or year. 
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On his recovery he paid a visit to the academy at Pordenone, 
where Paolo Amalteo read lectures explanatory of the ancient 
authors, with great credit to himself, and before a numerous 
train of auditors. After a second visit to Venice, Aleandro 
again returned to Motta, where he challenged Domenico Plorio, 
the public instructor of that place, to a literary contest, in 
which Aleandro demonstrated so effectually the ignorance of his 
opponent, that he was by general consent elected in his stead. 
After having taught successively at Venice and at Padua, his 
reputation reached the Roman court, and Alexander VI. de- 
termined to call him to that city, and appoint him secretary to 
his son Cesar Borgia. Accordingly, in the year 1501, 
Aleandro took up his residence with the papal nuncio, Angelo 
Leonino, bishop of Tivoli, at Venice. Whilst he was pre- 
paring for his journey, the pope, who had been informed that 
Aleandro was no less distinguished by his talents for public 
affairs than for his learning, directed him to repair to Hungary 
as his envoy. Aleandro set out from Venice in the beginning 
of the year 1502; but being attacked by sickness, he was 
detained many months on the road, and was at length obliged 
to abandon the expedition, and return to Venice. The death 
of the pontsff happening soon afterwards, Aleandro was freed 
from the cares of public life, and devoted himself with fresh 
ardour to his studies.’ Such was the reputation which he 
had acquired before the twenty-fourth year of his age, that 
Aldo Manuzio dedicated to him his edition of the Hiad of 
Homer, alleging as a reason for conferring on him this honour, 

that his acquirements were beyond those of any other person 
with whom he was acquainted ; a compliment which is en- 
hanced by the consideration that Aldo was acquainted with 
almost all the learned men of the age.** At Venice, Aleandro 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Erasmus ; and these two 
eminent men resided together for some time in the house of the 
printer Andrea d’ ‘Nola, the father-in-law of Aldo, where Ale- 
andro assisted Hrasmus in publishing a more full and correct 
edition of his ‘‘ Adagia”’ from the Aldine press.* In the 
contests to which the Reformation gave rise, Erasmus and 
Aleandro adopted a different course of conduct ; but although 


* The first edition of Paris, 1500, was very defective ; that of Aldo, 1508, 
is very correct. 
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they attacked each other with sufficient asperity, Erasmus 
always candidly acknowledged the great talents and uncommon 
learning of his former friend. 

In the year 1508, Aleandro was invited to Paris by Louis XII., 
to fill the place of a professor in the university of that city. His 
exertions there met with the highest applause, and he was 
shortly afterwards appointed rector of that famous seminary, 
contrary to the express tenor of its statutes, which were 
dispensed with in favour of so extraordinary a scholar. After 
residing there some years, he was induced to quit that city by 
his apprehensions of the plague, and proceeding through differ- 
ent parts of France, he gave public lectures on the Greek 
language at Orleans, Blois, and other places. At length he 
took up his residence at Liege, where the prince-bishop of 
that city, Everard della Marca, nominated him a canon of his 
cathedral, and appointed him chancellor of his diocese ; em- 
ployments which did not, however, prevent Aleandro from 
giving instructions in the Greek tongue, which he continued to 
do there for two years with distinguished success. About the 
middle of the year 1517, he was despatched to Rome by his 
patron, who was eager to obtain the dignity of a cardinal, and 
who conceived that he might avail himself of the talents of 
Aleandro to accomplish his purpose. The reception which the 
learned envoy experienced from Leo X. was such as might 
have been expected. The pontiff confessed that he had never 
before met with his equal, and requested the prince-bishop 
would permit Aleandro to quit his service and enter into that of 
the Roman church. The bishop was not disposed to refuse a 
request which was an earnest of his own success. Aleandro 
was first appointed secretary to the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, 
an office at that time of the highest trust ; and in the year 
1519, was nominated, by a papal bull, librarian of the Vatican. 
He did not, however, forget his former patron ; and notwith- 
standing the many difficulties with which he had to contend, 
he continued his exertions, as well at Rome as on his mission 
into Germany, until he succeeded in obtaining for the prince- 
bishop his long expected dignity.* 

On the embassy of Aleandro to the imperial diet in the year 
1520, his conduct drew down upon him the censure and abuse, 
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not only of the more earnest reformers, but of his former friend, 
Erasmus, who condemned the yiolence of his zeal with great 
asperity.* After the death of Leo X. Aleandro rose to high 
dignity in the church. By Clement VII. he was nominated 
archbishop of Brindisi and Oria, and was appointed apostolic 
nuncio to Francis I., whom he attended in that capacity at the 
battle of Pavia in 1525. He there met with a disaster similar 
to that of the French monarch ; having been made prisoner by 
the Spaniards ; and obtained his release only by the inter- 
ference of powerful friends and the payment of a considerable 
ransom. After having performed several other important 
embassies, and taken a principal part for many years in the 
transactions of the Roman court, Aleandro was, in the year 
1538, raised to the rank of a cardinal by Paul III., on which 
occasion he resigned his office of librarian, and was succeeded 
by Agostino Steuco, afterwards bishop of Chissano, in the 
island of Candia. The death of Aleandro, which Jovius in- 
forms us was occasioned, or accelerated by the too frequent use 
of medicine, and too curious an attention to his health,’ hap- 
pened at Rome in the year 1542, when he had nearly com- 
pleted his sixty-second year. The same author asserts, that 
Aleandro displayed in his last moments great impatience, and 
was highly exasperated at the idea of being cut off before he 
had finished the sixty-third year of his age. In this case we 
may, however, be allowed to doubt the account of the impiety 
of a Roman cardinal, although related by a Roman bishop. 
At least such account is in express contradiction to the Greek 
epitaph, which Aleandro composed for himself a short time 
before his death.*7 

The writings which remain of Aleandro are scarcely equal to 
what might have been expected from his acknowledged learning, 
great eloquence, and uncommon industry. The Greek Lexicon 
published under his name at Paris, in 1512, was compiled by 
six of his scholars, and the only share which he took was in 
correcting the ultimate proofs from the press, and adding 
some words omitted in former collections. In the same 
year he reprinted the Greek grammar of Chrysoloras, of which 
he also made a compendium. His treatise, ‘‘De Concilio 
habendo,”’ consisting of four books, is said to have been of 
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great use in regulating the proceedings of the Council of Trent. 
Erasmus believed Aleandro to have been the author of the 
oration published under the name of Julius Cesar Scaliger, as 
an answer to his ‘‘Ciceronianus,”’ in the year 1531, and some 
years clapsed before he could be convinced that it was the work 
of the celebrated scholar whose name it bears. That so little 
remains of the writings of Aleandro, may perhaps be attributed 
to his various important avocations and active life ; but Jovius 
informs us, that he had so long indulged himself in a certain 
extemporaneous mode of expression, that when he attempted to 
exercise himself in well-regulated composition, he found himself 
unable to support a clear and elegant style ; and Valeriano, 
whilst he acknowledges the intrinsic value of his writings, has 
in an elegant allegory taxed him with obscurity.* A few of 
the letters and poems of Aleandro have been preserved in 
various collections, and his Latin verses, ‘“‘ Ad Julium et 
Nezram,” are considered by Fontanini as affording alone a 
sufficient proof of the great talents of their author. 

The example of Leo X. in collecting the precious remains of 
ancient learning, was emulated or imitated by several distin- 
guished prelates of the Roman court, the extent of whose 
collections resembled that of a munificent sovereign, rather than 
of a private individual. Aleandro had himself formed a very 
considerable library, which he bequeathed to the monastery of 
S. Maria del Orto, in Venice. It was afterwards transferred 
to the canons of 8. Georgio, of which congregation Aleandro 
had been protector ; and has since contributed to increase the 
celebrated library of S. Marco at Venice. Erasmus, in a letter 
written from London, in the year 1515, mentions the library of 
eardinal Grimani at Rome, as being richly furnished and 
abounding in books in all languages. This extensive collec- 
tion, consisting of upwards of eight thousand volumes, was 
bequeathed by the cardinal, in the year 1523, to the regular 
canons of S. Salvador in Venice. It was afterwards increased 
by the addition of many valuable works by the cardinal 
patriarch, Marino Grimani, and was preserved until nearly the 
end of the seventeenth century, when it was unfortunately 
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destroyed by fire.* Equally extensive and equally unfortunate 
was the library of cardinal Sadoleti. After having escaped 
from the sacrilegious hands of the barbarians during the 

sacking of Rome, in tke year 1527, the books were put on 
beard a ship to be conveyed to the diocese of Sadoleti in 
France ; but on the arrival of the vessel it was discovered that 
the passengers were infected with the plague ; in consequence 
of which they were not permitted to land, and the books were 
either lost or carried to some distant country, where Sadoleti 
never heard of them more. The library of Bembo was rich in 
valuable manuscripts, and contained many of the productions of 
the provengal poets, with whose language he was well acquainted. 
He possessed also several pieces in the hand-writing of Petrarca, 
with other rare and valuable works, as well printed as manu- 
script, which he had collected at an immense expense. Many 
of these were afterwards united with the ducal library of Urbino, 
whence they have since been transferred to that of the Vatican. 
Amongst them were the two ancient copies of Virgil and of 
Terence, which have been justly esteemed the chief ornaments 
of that immense collection.” 

Before the French under Charles VIII. had burst the barrier 
of the Alps, the Italian scholars had already begun to examine 
with great industry the transactions of former times, and to 
record those of their own with accuracy and fidelity; of this, 
the history of his own times by Leonardo Aretino, that of 
Florence by Poggio Bracciolini, that of Venice by Mare-Antonio 
Cocchi, called Sabellicus, and that of Milan by Bernardo Corio, 
may be admitted as sufficient proofs. The important transac 
tions which had since taken place in Italy, and the increasing 
interest which these great events had excited, now called forth 
more distinguished talents; and the historical and_ political 
writings of Machiavelli, of Nardi, of Nerli, and of Guicciardini, 
have not only transmitted to us with great minuteness the 
events of the age in which they lived, “but have frequently 
furnished us with such reasonings and deductions from them, as 
have been found applicable to subsequent occurrences and to 


future times. 
Of the principal incidents in the life of Machiavelli, some 
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account has already been given in the course of the present 
work.2® That he was a man of talents is apparent, not only 
from his writings, but from the important offices which he filled; 
having been for some years secretary to the republic, and fre- 
quently despatched on embassies to foreign powers. Whether 
prompted by the love of liberty, or the spirit of faction, he 
displayed a restless and turbulent disposition, which not only 
diminished the respect due to his abilities, but frequently 
endangered his personal safety. Besides his having engaged 
in the conspiracy of Capponi and Boscoli, in consequence of 
which he had to suffer four jerks of the cord, and from which 
he only escaped with his life by the clemency of Leo X., he 
entered into another plot immediately after the death of that 
pontiff, to expel the cardinal de’ Medici from Florence; in 
which his associates were, Luigi Alamanni, Zanobio Buondel- 
monte, and other young men who frequented the gardens of the 
Rucellai. That he had also to struggle with pecuniary difi- 
culties appears from several passages in his works; and a 
letter written by his son Pietro on the death of his father, in 
the month of June, 1527, acknowledges that he died in extreme 
poverty.* 

The prose writings of Machiavelli consist of his History of 
Florence in eight books, his Discourses on Livy, and his book 
entitled, ‘‘ Il Principe,” or, ‘‘ The Prince,”’ with some smaller 
treatises. His History, which comprehends the transactions of 
the Florentine state, from its origin to the death of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, in 1492, is written in a vigorous, concise, and 
unaffected style, and although not always accurate in point of 
fact, may, upon the whole, be read with both pleasure and 
advantage." He has, however, rendered himself much more 
conspicuous by his political tracts, which have indeed, in the 
general estimation, entitled him to the first rank among the 
writers on these subjects; but whilst some have considered him 
as having employed his talents to enlighten mankind, and to 
promote the cause of truth, of liberty, and of virtue, others have 
regarded him as the advocate of fraud, of oppression, and of 
assassination, and haye stigmatised his memory with the most 
opprobrious epithets. To reconcile these discordant opinions is 
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impossible; and it may, therefore, not be thought a superfluous 
task, to endeavour impartially to ascertain in what estimation 
his political writings ought to be held. 

On this subject it may then be remarked, that no one has 
hitherto been found hardy enough to defend, in their full extent, 
the baneful maxims advanced by Machiavelli, particularly in his 
treatise entitled ‘Il Principe.” ‘If it be contended,”’ says 
one of his warmest apologists, ‘that this work is fit for the 
perusal of all sovereigns, as well legitimate as usurpers, and 
that he intended to give an eulogium on tyranny, he can 
neither be defended nor excused. But how can it be thought 
possible,”’ continues he, ‘‘ that Machiavelli, who was born under 
a republic, who was employed as one of its secretaries, who 
performed so many important embassies, and who in his con- 
versation always dwelt on the glorious actions of Brutus and of 
Cassius, should have formed such a design ?”’ Hence it has 
frequently been urged on his behalf, that it was not his inten- 
tion to suggest wise and faithful counsels, but to represent in 
the darkest colours the conduct which a sovereign must neces- 
sarily pursue, in order to support his authority. ‘‘It was the 
intention of Machiayelli,’’ says another encomiast, ‘‘ to describe 
a destructive tyrant; and by these means to excite odium 
against him and prevent the execution of his projects.”’* ‘Our 
thanks are due to Machiavelli,” says Lord Bacon, “and to 
similar writers, who have openly, and without dissimulation, 
shown us what men are accustomed to do, not what they ought 
to do.”+ The validity of these and similar apologies is, how- 
eyer, extremely questionable. Those principles and rules of 
conduct on which the tranquillity of mankind so essentially 
depends, are too sacred to be treated in ambiguous terms, and 
Machiavelli frequently displays so much apparent sincerity in 
his political writings, as renders it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to decide when he intends to be ironical. Nor have 
the friends of this author, who have supposed that in his 
treatise “Il Principe’ he meant only to instigate his patron 
Lorenzo duke of Urbino to his ruin, conferred any honour either 
on his moral or intellectual character. If, indeed, this were 
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his real intention, we might be inclined to assent to the opinion 
of cardinal Pole, that the writings of Machiavelli were traced 
by the finger of the devil. But supposing the purpose of Ma- 
chiavelli to have been commendable, can there be a greater 
solecism in point of judgment, than to instigate a person to 
tyrannise over a country, to be cruel to his own subjects and 
faithless to the rest of the world, in the expectation of exciting 
a general odium against cruelty, fraud, and oppression ; and 
thus introducing a certain evil for the purpose of applying to it 
a dubious remedy? We may, however, safely release this 
author from an accusation for which he has been indebted solely 
to the over-earnest zeal of his advocates, and may certainly 
admit, that, whatever may be thought of the rectitude of his 
maxims, he was at least serious in his promulgation of them. 
Many of the most exceptionable doctrines in his ‘‘ Principe ”” 
are also to be found in his ‘‘ Discorsi,’’ where it cannot be pre- 
tended that he had any indirect purpose in view ; and in the 
latter he has in some instances referred to the former for the 
further elucidation of his opinions. Nor is it a slight proof of 
the sincerity of Machiavelli, that his work was recommended by 
his intimate friend, Biagio Buonaccorsi, as a grave and useful 
performance.* This, indeed, seems to have been the general 
opinion at the time of its publication. Neither Adrian VI. nor 
Clement VII. passed any censure on his writings, and the 
latter not only accepted the dedication of his history, which 
Machiavelli wrote at his request, but granted the Roman printer, 
Antonio Blado, a papal bull for the publication of all the 
writings of Machiavelli, in which the ‘Principe ”’ is particu- 
lary mentioned. f 

Taking it then for granted that Machiavelli has in his poli- 
tical works fairly represented his own sentiments, how are his 
merits to be appreciated ? Machiavelli was an acute man ; but 
not a great man. He could minutely trace a political intrigue 
through all its ramifications, but he could not elevate his views 
to perceive that true policy and sound morality are inseparably 
united, and that every fraudulent attempt is then most unfor- 


* Poli Op. tom. vii. p. 264, Bandin. Mon. ined. p. 37. 
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tunate when it is crowned with success. To obtain a political 
end by the violation of public faith, is a stratagem that requires 
no great talents, but which will not bear to be frequently 
repeated. Like the tricks of a juggler, the petty routine of 
these operations is quickly understood, and the operator himself 
is soon on a level with the rest of mankind. Those who, like 
Machiavelli, have examined human conduct only in detail, must 
ever be at a loss to reconcile the discordant facts, and to dis- 
tinguish the complicated relations of public and national con- 
cerns. It is only by tracing them up to some common source, 
and adjusting them by some certain standard, that past events 
can ever be converted into proper rules of future conduct. To 
recall the examples of ancient and modern history for the 
imitation of future times, is a mode of instruction which, without 
proper limitations and precautions, will often be found highly 
dangerous. Such is the variety in human affairs, that in no 
two instances are the circumstances in all respects alike, and 
on that account experience without principles must ever be a 
fallacious guide. To close our eyes to the examples of past 
ages would, indeed, be absurd ; but to regulate our conduct by 
them, without bringing them to their proper test, would be still 
more so. With these considerations the works of Machiavelli 
may be read with advantage, and his errors may perhaps prove 
no less instructive than his excellences.”* 

Whilst the history of Machiavelli relates to the general trans- 
actions of Florence, that of the senator Filippo de’ Nerli is 
restricted to its municipal and internal concerns. The family 
of Nerli had for several centuries ranked among the principal 
nobility of that city, and several of its members were no less 
distinguished as eminent patrons of learning than as accom- 
plished statesmen. The marriage of Tanai de’ Nerli, who had 
twice filled the office of chief magistrate of Florence, with a 
niece of the celebrated Piero Capponi, was productive of five 
sons, all of whom arrived at considerable eminence. Jacopo and 
Francesco were frequently honoured with the most important 
offices of the state, and the latter became the father of two 
sons who were successively archbishops of Florence and cardi- 
nals of the church. Bernardo and Neri de’ Nerli have left a 
noble monument of their munificence and love of literature, in 
publishing at their own exvense the first edition of the writings 
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of Homer, printed at Florence in the year 1488 ; a work which 
confers honour not only on its patrons and on the eminent Greek 
scholars who superintended the printing, but on the age and 
country in which it was produced.* This great work was 
inscribed by Bernardo de’ Nerli to Piero de Medici, the elder 
brother of Leo X., in a Latin address, in which he explains the 
motives of the undertaking, and the means adopted for carrying 
it into effect. Benedetto de’ Nerli, the eldest of these five bro- 
thers, supported the rank of his family on many public occa- 
sions, and in particular was one of the ambassadors appointed 
by the state of Florence to congratulate Leo X. on his elevation 
to the pontificate. Filippo the historian, the son of Benedetto, 
was born in the year 1485. His education was superintended 
by Benedetto, called I? Filologo, who had been a disciple of 
Politiano, and is highly commended by Crinitus.*” In his 
youth he frequented the gardens of the Rucellai, where he formed 
an intimacy with the most distinguished scholars of Florence, 
and in particular with Machiavelli, who inscribed to him his 
**Capitolo dell’ Occasione.”’ But whilst his early associates 
warmly opposed the increasing power of the Medici, Filippo 
became one of their most strenuous partisans, and was fre- 
quently employed by them in important services, until the esta- 
blishment of an absolute government under Cosmo I. finally 
terminated the contest. After this event he obtained in an 
eminent degree the confidence of this cautious prince, who suc- 
cessively intrusted to him the government of several of the 
Florentine districts, and on the assumption to the pontificate of 
Julius IT]., appointed him the chief of a splendid embassy to 
congratulate the pontiff, who on that occasion conferred on him 
the title of cavalier, with that of count palatine. He had mar- 
ried, in the year 1509, Caterina, the daughter of Jacopo Sal- 
viati, by his wife Lucrezia, the sister of Leo X., and lived until 
the year 1556, leaving at his death a numerous offspring. His 
“Commentaries” comprise a well-arranged and useful narrative 
of the internal concerns of the Florentine state, written in the 
style of a person conversant with public affairs, and not with the 


* This edition was carefully corrected, and the printing superintended by 
the learned Demetrius Chalcondyles. See Maittaire, An. Typ. tom. i. p. 49. 

+ Published in 1728, by the Cav. Settimani, to whom we are also indebted 
for the works of Segni and of Varchi. 
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laboured eloquence of a professed author. That they manifest 
a decided partiality to the family of the Medici has been con- 
sidered as their chief excellence by the apologists of an abso- 
lute government in subsequent times ;* but, however merito- 
rious the purpose may be, it must be admitted that a work 
avowedly written to promote a particular object can never be 
perused without distrust, nor relied on without collateral evi- 
dence for the facts which it records. 

To the life and writings of Nerli, those of his contemporary 
and countryman, Jacopo Nardi, exhibit almost a complete con- 
trast. Nerli enjoyed a long series of honours and prosperity ; 
Nardi was a fugitive and anexile. The former availed himself 
of his adherence and services to the Medici, to maintain himself 
in authority and importance ; the latter was their decided and 
implacable adversary, and his history is allowed to be as hostile 
to that family, as the ‘*‘ Commentaries” of Nerli are favourable. 
The birth of Nardi, who also derived his origin from a noble 
family at Florence, is placed in the year 1476, and although 
the time of his death be not precisely known, it is highly pro- 
bable that he lived beyond his eightieth year. In his early 
progress he had filled many honourable employments in the state, 
and in the year 1527, was ambassador from his native place to 
the Venetian republic. His History of Florence, which extends 
from the year 1494 to 1531, bears the marks of great accu- 
racy, and is not without some share of elegance, but, like that 
of Nerli, must be read with caution by those who would form an 
impartial judgment on the important events which occurred 
within that period.t Nardi was a man of uncommon learning, 
and his translation of Livy, which has been several times 
reprinted, is yet considered as one of the best versions of the 
ancient authors in the Italian language.{ In his youth he dis- 
tinguished himself as a soldier, and in his life of the celebrated 
commander, Antonio Tebalducci Malespini, he has shown that 
he had himself acquired great knowledge and experience in 
military concerns.§ He was the author of several other works 
both in verse and prose. His comedy, entitled ‘* L?Amicizia,”’ 
written by him whilst very young, has already been referred to, 

* Elog. Toscani, vol.ii. p. 319. 


+ Nardi Hist. di Fiorenza, Lionc, 1580, 4to. 
{ Tirab. vol. vii. par. ii. p. 280. § Printed at Florence, 1597, 4to. 
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as having some pretensions, from its introductory lines, to be 
considered as having given the first example of the versi sciolti, 
or Italian blank verse.” 

The local narratives of Machiavelli, of Nerli, and of Nardi, 
must, however, give place in point of interest and importance to 
the more general history of the immortal Guicciardini ; a work 
which professes to record only the events of Italy, but which, 
in fact, comprehends those of the principal states of Europe, 
during the period to which it relates. This distinguished 
ornament of his country was the son of Piero Guicciardini, who, 
although a citizen of Florence, derived from his ancestors the 
title of count palatine, which had been conferred on them by 
the emperor Sigismund in the early part of the fifteenth 
century.* He was born in the year 1482, and received the 
baptismal name of Francesco Tomaso, the latter of which 
appellations he omitted in his riper years. After having 
attained a sufficient share of classical learning, he applied him- 
self to the study of the civil law under the most eminent pro- 
fessors, as well at Pisa, Ferrara, and Padua, as in his native 
place. He had at one time formed the intention of devoting 
himself to the church, but his father not having encouraged 
the design, he changed his views, and having obtained the 
degree of doctor of civil law in the academy which had been 
transferred from Pisa to Florence, he was appointed, in the 
year 1505, to read and illustrate the Institutes of Justinian ; 
by which, as well as by his opinions on questions of law, he 
gained great credit. The first office of importance in which he 
was employed by the republic, was that of ambassador to 
Ferdinand of Spain, in the year 1512. On this mission, which 
in respect to his well-known talents was intrusted to him 
before he was of sufficient age, according to the established 
rules of the state he was absent about two years, and on his 
return was honoured by the king with a present of several rich 
pieces of silver plate.t When Leo X. paid a visit to Florence, 
at the close of the year 1515, Guicciardini was despatched with 
several of the most respectable citizens to meet him at Cortona. 
The reputation which he had already acquired, the propriety 


* Manni, Elog. di. Guicciardini. Elog. Toscan. ii. 306. 
+ Ibid. p. 309; and vide ante, chap. viii. 
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and gravity of his manner, and the good sense which he mani- 
fested on all occasions, soon procured him the favour of the 
pontiff, who, in an assembly of cardinals, held on the day after 
his arrival at Florence, bestowed on Guicciardini the dignity of 
advocate of the consistory. This event may be considered as 
the commencement of his fortunes. Soon after the return of 
the pontiff to Rome, he sent for Guicciardini, and after having 
experienced his fidelity and vigilance in several important 
concerns, he intrusted him in the year 1518, with the govern- 
ment of Modena and Reggio; which, from the critical circum- 
stances under which these places were held by the pope, was 
undoubtedly the most confidential employment that could have 
been conferred upon him. The difficulties which he experienced 
in the defence of these important districts, called forth those 
great talents with which he was endowed, and afforded him 
frequent opportunities of displaying the promptitude of his 
genius, the solidity of his judgment, and the unshaken fortitude 
of his mind. He continued in the service of Leo X. during the 
remainder of his pontificate, intrusted with the chief authority, 
as well in the military as civil concerns of the places in which 
he commanded. Nor was he less honoured by Adrian VI. and 
Clement VII., the latter of whom appointed him president of 
Romagna ; which office he relinquished in the year 1526, to 
his brother, Jacopo, when he was himself nominated to the 
chief command of the papal troops. In the various reforms of 
the Florentine government which prepared the way to the 
dominion of Cosmo I., Guicciardini had an important share ; 
but soon after that event he retired to his villa at Montici, 
where he devoted himself to the composition of his History. He 
died in the year 1540, after having completed the work which 
has immortalised his name, but which was not published until 
many years after his death.” 

The historical writings of Guicciardini have not only entitled 
their author to the indisputable precedence of all the historians 
of Italy, but have placed him at least on a level with those of 
any age or of any country. His first great advantage is, that 
he was himself personally acquainted with most of the transac- 
tions which he relates, and frequently acted in them an 
important part.” He also united in himself almost every qua- 
lification that is necessary for a perfect historian; a fearless 
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impartiality, a strong and vigorous judgment, equally remote 
from superstition and licentiousness, and a penetration of mind 
that pierced through the inmost recesses of political intrigue. 
His narrative is full, clear, and perspicuous, and the observa- 
tions to which it occasionally gives rise, are in general ‘just, 
apposite, and forcible. The principal blemishes which have 
been attributed to him as a writer, are those of having fre- 
quently given too much importance to events of inferior consi- 
deration, and of having, in imitation of the ancient historians, 
assigned to several of his principal actors, orations, which, 
although sufficiently consonant to their sentiments, were never 
in reality delivered.* If, however, the writings of all his con- 
temporaries had perished, his works alone would have exhibited a 
perfect picture of the age, and must ever be regarded as the mine 
from which future historians must derive their richest materials. 
Fastidious critics and indolent readers may complain of the 
minuteness of his narrative, or the length of his periods, but 
every sentence is pregnant with thought, every paragraph 
teems with information, and if sometimes they do not please 
the ear, they always gratify the understanding. The principal 
defect in his history is such as is perhaps inseparable from his 
character as a statesman and a soldier, and appears in his 
accounting for the conduct of others wholly by motives of 
interest and of ambition, without sufficiently adverting to the 
various other causes which have in all ages had a considerable 
influence on the affairs of mankind." 

Yet more extensive in its plan than’ the history of Guicciar- 
dini, is the history of his own times by Paullo Giovio, or Paulus 
Jovius, in which he undertook to record the most important 
events which occurred during that period in every part of the 
world. This voluminous writer was a native of Como, and was 
born in the year 1483. Being early deprived of his father, he 
was educated under the care of his elder brother Benedetto, 
who was also an historical writer, and is considered by Tira- 
boschi as not inferior in point of merit to his younger brother.?7 
After having studied at Padua, at Milan, and at Pavia, he 
obtained at the latter place the degree of doctor in medicine, 
and practised for some time as a physician both in Como and 
Milan. An early and decided propensity led him, however, to 


* Bayle, art. Guicciardini ; Foscarini, Letteratura Venez. vol, i. p. 253. 
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the study and composition of history. Having completed a 
volume, and heard of the encouragement given by Leo X. to 
every department of literature, he repaired, about the year 
1516, to Rome, where he met with a most favourable reception 
from the pontiff, who, after reading before many of the cardinals 
a long passage from the work of Giovio, declared that, next to 
Livy, he had not met with a more eloquent or a more elegant 
writer. The rank of a cavalier, with a considerable pension, 
was the reward bestowed by the munificent pontiff on the for- 
tunate author. In this place Giovio formed an intimacy with 
the numerous men of talents whom the liberality of the pontiff 
had attracted to that city. Like the rest of the Roman scho- 
lars, he here devoted himself to the cultivation of Latin poetry; 
several of his pieces appear in the ‘‘ Coryciana ”’ and other col- 
lections, and we have already seen, that Francesco Arsilli in- 
scribed to him his poem, ‘‘ De Poetis Urbanis.’’ After the 
death of Leo he was one of the very few men of learning who 
obtained the favour of Adrian VI., by whom he was appointed 
a canon of the cathedral of Como; on condition, however, as 
it has been said, that he should mention the pontiff with honour 
in his writings.* Under the pontificate of Clement VII. he 
was yet more highly favoured, having been appointed by the 
pope to be one of his attendant courtiers, provided with a resi- 
dence in the Vatican, and supplied with an income for the 
support of himself and his domestics. To these favours were 
afterwards added the precentorship of Como, and, lastly, the 
bishopric of Nocera, which was the highest ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment that Giovio ever obtained. During the sacking of the 
city of Rome, in the year 1527, Giovio had secreted his History, 
which had been copied on vellum, and elegantly bound, in a 
chest which contained also a considerable quantity of wrought 
silver, and had deposited it in the church of S. Maria sopra 
Minerva. This booty was, however, discovered by two Spanish 
officers, one of whom seized upon the silver, and the other, 
named Herrera, carried off the books. At the same time many 
loose sheets, supposed to have contained some portions of his 
History, and which had also been deposited in the chest, were 


* Tirab. yol. vii. par. ii. p, 260. But the Roman editor of Tiraboschi has 
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dispersed and lost. Herrera, finding that the books belonged 
to Giovio, brought them to him, and required to know whether 
he would purchase them. The unfortunate author, being 
wholly stripped of his property, resorted for assistance to Cle- 
ment VII., who agreed to confer on Herrera, on his returning 
the books, an ecclesiastical benefice in Cordova, and Giovio 
thus regained possession of his work. Under the pontificate of 
Paul III. he was desirous of exchanging his bishopric of Nocera 
for that of Como, his native place, but the pope refused his 
request; in consequence of which, and of the neglect with 
which he conceived himself to be treated, he expressed himself 
respecting that pontiff with great warmth and resentment. He 
is said to have flattered himself, on the faith of the predictions 
of Luca Gaurico and other astrologers, with the hopes of obtain- 
ing the dignity of a cardinal; but, like many other persons in 
those times, he attempted in vain to discover in the stars the 
events that were to take place on earth. His favourite resi- 
dence was at a beautiful villa on the banks of the lake of Como, 
where, notwithstanding the occasional levity of his temper and 
conduct, he diligently pursued his studies. Here he also 
formed a museum, consisting of portraits of the most illustrious 
characters, chiefly those of his own times, many of which were 
transmitted to him from various parts of the world. To each 
of these he affixed an inscription, or brief memoir, some of them 
highly favourable, and others sarcastically severe.*** About 
two years before his death, he quitted his retirement, and took 
up his residence in Florence, where he terminated his days in 
the year 1552, and was buried in the church of S. Lorenzo, in 
that city. 

The historical works of Giovio, which are all in the Latin 
tongue, comprehend a very interesting period of time, and are 
written with great facility. His History of his own times, 
which commences with the descent of Charles VIII. into Italy, 
and extends to the year 1547, is divided into forty-five books ; 
but six of them, from the fourth to the eleventh, comprising the 
period from the death of Charles VIII. to the elevation of 
Leo X., are wanting, and are supposed to have been lost during 
the unfortunate sacking of the city of Rome in the year 1527. 
From the eighteenth to the twenty-fifth book, another deficiency 
of six books occurs, which extends from the death of Leo X. to 
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the capture of Rome, and which, as it appears from the infor- 
mation of Giovio himself, he was deterred from writing, by the 
wretched and deplorable nature of the incidents which he would 
have had to relate. These defects he has, however, in a great 
degree supplied, by his narrative of the lives of Alfonso, duke 
of Ferrara, of the great captain Gonsalvo, of Leo X., of Adrian 
VI., of Ferdinando D’Avalos, marquis of Pescara, and of the 
cardinal Pompeo Colonna ; all of which he has written at con- 
siderable extent." On their first appearance his writings were 
received with great approbation ; but in a short time their 
credit diminished, and he had the mortification to find himself 
alternately accused of flattery and of malignity, and of having 
sacrificed his talents to servile and interested purposes. The 
decisions of subsequent times have not tended to exculpate him 
from these imputations. Girolamo Mutio asserts, “that he was 
the most negligent of all authors; that his diligence was only 
shown in obtaining the favours of the great, and that he who 
gave the most was the principal hero of his works.”* The 
acute and indefatigable Bayle has availed himself of innumer- 
able occasions to point out his errors, which have also afforded 
subjects of confutation or of reproof to many other writers. 
That he did not prescribe to himself any very severe rules of 
composition, appears from his own acknowledgments. Having 
on some occasions related in his writings several absurd and 
improbable incidents, and being admonished by one of his 
friends to use more caution, he observed in reply, that ‘it was of 
little importance ; for that when the persons then living were no 
more, it would all pass for truth.”’ Of his levity in this respect his 
letters also afford frequent instances. ‘* You well know,”’ thus 
he writes to one of his correspondents, ‘‘ that a history should 
be faithful, and that matters of fact should not be trifled with, 
except by a certain little latitude, which allows all writers, by 
ancient privilege, to aggravate or extenuate the faults of those 
on whom they treat, and, on the other hand, to elevate or 
depreciate their virtues. I should, indeed, be in a strange 
situation if my friends and patrons owed me no obligation,, 
when I make a piece of their coin weigh one half more than 
that of the illiberal and worthless. You know that by this 
sacred privilege, I have decorated some with rich brocade, and 
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have deservedly wrapt up others in coarse dowlas. Woe to 
them who provoke my anger ; for if they make me the mark for 
their arrows, I shall bring out my heavy artillery, and try who 
will have the worst of it. At all events they will die ; and I 
shall at least escape after death, that ultima linea of all con- 
troversies.”’ Several other passages might be cited from his 
letters, in which he openly acknowledges the venality of his 
writings, and accounts for his temporary silence, because he 
found no one to bribe him. He is said to have asserted, that 
he had two pens, the one of iron and the other of gold, which he 
made use of alternately, as occasion required, and it is certain 
that the latter, his penna d’oro, is frequently mentioned in his 
letters.* But the greatest blemish in the writings of Giovio, 
and which has not sufficiently incurred the reprehension of his 
numerous critics, is the defective or perverted morality with 
which they abound. Of this, some instances have been given 
in the preceding pages, and many others might be selected 
from his works ; the misrepresentation of a fact is often of less 
importance than the deduction which is drawn from it. Under 
the immediate influence of ambition and revenge, amidst the 
storm of passion, and the fury of war, deeds of treachery or of 
atrocity have been too often committed, the perpetrators of 
which may have lived to repent of their crime; but it is, 
indeed, horrible, when the narrator of past events, in the calm 
retirement of his closet, attempts to vindicate the breach of 
moral obligation upon the pretext of temporary expedience, and 
gives the sanction of deliberate reason to those actions which 
even the impulse of passion is insufficient to justify. With all 
these defects, the writings of Jovius cannot, however, be wholly 
rejected, without the loss of much important information, 
copiously narrated, and elegantly expressed ; and under proper 
precautions, they yet furnish valuable materials to future 
times. 

Among the writers of this period whose works afford abund- 
ant materials for the use of the politician, the moralist, and the 
philosopher, may be enumerated Pierio Valeriano, of Belluno, 
the nephew of Urbano Bolzanio, of whom some account has 
been given in the preceding pages.t The narrowness of his 
circumstances compelled him, when young, to enter into the 
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menial service of some of the Venetian nobility, and prevented 
his attending to literary studies until he had attained the fif-. 
teenth year of his age. He afterwards applied himself to them 
with great diligenee, and under the instructions of. Benedetto 
Brognolo, Giorgio Valla, Janus Lascar, and Marc-Autonio 
Sabellico, made an uncommon proficiency. On the recom- 
mendation of the latter, he changed his baptismal name of Gian- 
Pietro, for the more classical and sonorous appellation of Pierio. 
His education was completed at the university of Padua, where 
he arrived about the time that, Fracastoro quitted it, whom he 
regrets that he had only seen three times. Being driven from 
his country by the irruption of the imperial troops into Italy in 
the year 1509, he resorted for safety to Rome, where he soon 
formed an intimacy with several eminent men, and among 
others, with the Cardinal Egidio, of Viterbo, and Gian-Francesco 
della Rovere, archbishop of Turin, the latter of whom, being 
appointed keeper of the castle of 8. Angelo, gave Valeriano a 
residence there. But he was still more fortunate in having 
attracted the notice of the Cardinal de’ Medici, afterwards Leo 
X., who no sooner ascended the pontifical throne, than he 
received Valeriano among his constant attendants, and gave 
him a competent support. Thus attached to the service of the 
pontiff, he accompanied Giuliano de’ Medici on his matrimonial 
expedition to Turin, and was afterwards appointed by Leo X. 
instructor of the young favourites, Alessandro and Ippolito de’ 
Medici. At this period of life he distinguished himself by his 
Latin poetry, and is commemorated by Arsilli in his poem ‘“ De 
Poetis Urbanis,”’ as a successful imitator of Horace and of Pro- 
pertius.* That he attended also on the literary feasts. of Cory- 
cius he has particularly mentioned in his works. After the 
death of Leo he retired for some time to Naples, but was recalled 
to Rome by Clement VII., who had a pride in remunerating 
the learned favourites of his illustrious predecessor, and who con- 
ferred on'Valeriano the rank of protonotary, with several ecclesi- 
astical preferments, and appointed him to fill the chair of professor 
of eloquence at Rome. He afterwards passed some part of his 
time at Florence, but after the death of the Cardinal Ippolito, 


* His poems under the title of “ Amorum,” were first printed in 1524, 
and afterwards in 1549 ; his hexameters, odes, and epigrams, in 1550. 
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in 1535, and the assassination of the duke Alessandro de’ Me- 
dici, he retired to Belluno, whence he transferred his residence 
to Padua, at which place he continued to devote himself in 
tranquillity to his favourite studies until the elose of his days in 
the year 1558.7° 

Valeriano is chiefly known to the present times by his brief, 
but curious and interesting work, ‘‘ De Literatorum Infelicitate,”’ 
which has preserved many anecdotes of the principal scholars 
of the age, not elsewhere to be found.*” His Latin poetry has 
also considerable merit, and has frequently been cited in the 
foregoing pages, as illustrating the events of the times. His 
extensive learning is, however, chiefly discoverable in his great 
work on “‘ Hieroglyphics,” divided into fifty-eight books, in 
which he has undertaken to illustrate, from Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman symbols, almost every branch of science and of 
art; but in this undertaking he is supposed to have displayed 
more imagination than judgment, and more labour than discri- 
mination.* Under the title of ‘‘ Antiquitates Bellunenses,”’ 
he also published a work on the antiquities of his native place. 
This author is entitled to a kind of commendation, not to be 
indiscriminately given to the eminent scholars of his time, 
having been no less remarkable for the probity of his life, and 
the inoffensiveness of his manners, than for the many learned 
works which issued from his pen. 

Few men of this period had made a greater proficiency in 
literary studies and scientific acquirements than Celio Caleag- 
nini of Ferrara. His father was of a respectable family, and held 
the rank of an apostolic notary ; but it is conjectured, with great 
probability, that Celio was not the offspring of a matrimonial 
connection. He was born in the year 1479. Inhis early studies 
under Pietro Pomponazzo he had as an associate the celebrated 
Lilio Gregorio Gyraldi, with whom, and with Pierio Valeriano, 
he maintained throughout his life a strict intimacy, which was 
cemented by a conformity of studies and pursuits. In his 
early years he had devoted himself to a military life, and served 
for some time in the army of the emperor Maximilian, He 
afterwards engaged in the service of Julius II., and was em- 


* The opinions of various authors on the productions of Valeriano, may be 
found in the “Censura celebriorum authorum” of Pope Blount. See also a 
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ployed in several important negotiations. Returning to Ferrara, 
he obtained the particular favour of the family of Este, and-was 
chosen to accompany the cardinal Ippolito on his journey into 
Hungary. About the year 1520 he was appointed professor: of 
the belles lettres in the university of Ferrara ; a situation which 
he held with great credit until the time of his death, in the 
year 1541, His writings, which are very numerous, were col- 
lected and printed at Basle in the same year. They relate to 
almost every branch of learning ; to philosophy, politics, moral 
and natural science. His Latin poetry is, however, preferred, 
in point of elegance, to his prose writings, and entitles him to 
a respectable rank among the most eminent of his contempora- 
ries. In some of these pieces he highly applauds the liberality 
of Leo X., of whose bounty it is probable that he partook in 
common with his two learned friends. In an interview which 
took place between him and Erasmus, when the latter was on a 
visit at Ferrara, Caleagnini addressed that great scholar in 
Latin with such fluency and elegance, as not only to surprise 
him, but as he himself confesses, almost to deprive him of the 
power of making a reply. Some years afterwards, the treatise 
of Caleagnini, ‘‘ De Libero Arbitrio,” written by him in oppo- 
sition to the Lutheran doctrine of predestination, being dispersed 
abroad in manuscript, fell into the hands of Erasmus, who, 
finding that Calcagnini agreed with him in the opinions which 
he had avowed in his “ Diatribe’”’ on the same subject,* wrote 
to him with high commendations of his work ; which he assures 
him he meant to have sent to the press, had it not contained in 
ene passage some insinuations to the prejudice of Erasmus, as 
a friend to the proceedings of Luther. He then takes an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating himself from any connection with the 
reformers. He complains, with great justice, that whilst he 
endeavours to keep upon terms with both parties, he is perse- 
cuted by both, and inveighs against the theologians and monks, 
who, as he asserts, detest him on account of his labours for the 
promotion of learning, which they hate even worse than they do 
Luther himself. In his reply to Erasmus, Calcagnini attacked 


* In reply to this “ Diatribe” of Erasmus, Luther wrote his treatise “ De 
Servo Arbitrio,” which is published in the general collection of his works, 
tom. iii. p. 160. 
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Luther and his doctrines with great bitterness. Adverting then 
to the conduct of Erasmus, he informs him, that those who 
censure him the least do not hesitate to represent him as one 
who acts a double part, and who, although he alone might 
extinguish the flame, stands by unconcerned whilst the altars 
of the gods are destroyed. He assures him, however, that 
these are not his sentiments, and declares, that he is fully con- 
vinced of his piety and his sincerity, as a proof of which he 
requests that he will not only correct the passage which has 
given him so much concern, but will alter or expunge any 
expression which may be supposed to convey the slightest 
reflection on his character. Under the smooth polish of urbanity 
which appears in this letter, Calcagnini has, however, conveyed 
no small portion of reproof; nor is it, indeed, surprising, that 
the rigid adherents of the Roman church should feel highly 
indignant at one of their most accomplished chieftains, who in 
the day of battle refused to oppose himself openly to the 
enemy, and, to use the language of Calcagnini himself, looked 
sedately on ‘whilst the wild boar rooted up the vineyard of 
the Lord.” 

In the course of the present work we have had frequent 
occasion to refer to the writings of Lilio Gregorio Gyraldi, and 
particularly to his treatise on the Latin poets of his own times. 
There are, indeed, few departments of literature which have 
not been the subjects of -his inquiry, and in whatever study he 
engaged he made a distinguished proficiency. He was born of 
a respectable family at Ferrara, in the year 1489 ; andalthough 
his finances were scanty, he had the good fortune to obtain 
instructions from Luca Riva and Battista Guarini. In his 
youth he paid a visit to Naples, where he had an opportunity of 
forming an intimacy with some of the distinguished scholars 
who then resided there. He afterwards visited Mirandula, 
Carpi, and Milan; in which last city he prosecuted the study 
of the Greek language under Demetrius Chalcondyles.* Thence 
he passed to Modena, where, at the request of the countess 
Bianca Rangone, he undertook to superintend the education of 
Ercole Rangone, one of her sons. On the countess transferring 
her residence to Rome, at the invitation of Leo X., who, as has 
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already been related, made‘a splendid provision for her and her 
family, Gyraldi followed his patroness, and had apartments 
assigned to him by the pontiff in the Vatican; where he not 
only continued to watch over the education of his pupil, who 
was afterwards raised by Leo X. to the dignity of a cardinal, 
but delivered instructions to such other young men of eminence 
as were inclined to attend him. The favour with which he 
was regarded by Leo X. and by his successors, Adrian VI. and 
Clement VII., might have induced him to flatter himself with 
the hope of some important preferment; but the only office 
which he obtained was that of an apostolic notary. During his 
residence in the pontifical court, Gyraldi is said to have indulged 
himself too freely in the luxuries of the table, in consequence 
of which he contracted the gout. With the pangs of this dis- 
order he had also to sustain other misfortunes. In the sacking 
of the city of Rome, in the year 1527, he was plundered of all 
his property, not being able to save even his books. In the 
same year he lost, by an untimely death, his great protector, 
the cardinal Ercole Rangone, in consequence of which he left 
the city of Rome and retired to Mirandula, where he was most 
kindly received by Giovan-Francesco Pico, lord of that place. 
The treacherous assassination of that learned prince, in the year 
1533, again deprived Gyraldi of a liberal patron, and had nearly 
involved him in destruction. He effected, however, his escape 
to Ferrara, where, in the friendship of Giovanni Manardi, and 
Celio Calcagnini, and the favour of the duchess Renata, one of 
the daughters of Louis XII., he found at length a refuge from 
his misfortunes. With his returning prosperity his disorder, 
however, acquired new strength, and he was at length confined 
entirely to his bed, where he still continued his studies, and 
composed several of those learned works,which have transmitted 
his name with credit to future times. He died in the year 
1552; having, during his residence at Ferrara, acquired a con- 
siderable sum of money, which he gave by his will to the duke 
- to be divided among the poor; a disposition which would have 
been more to his honour, had he not left six nieces of marriage- 
able age wholly destitute of support. His books he bequeathed 
to his relatives Giambattista Gyraldi®? and Prospero Pasetio. 
In consequence of the frequent praises bestowed by Gyraldi on 
the duchess of Ferrara, who was generally supposed to be 
x2 
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favourable to the opinions of the reformers, Gyraldi was himself 
suspected of a similar partiality. His numerous writings on 
history, criticism, morals, and other subjects, were collected 
and published in two volumes in folio, at Leyden, in 1696. 
These volumes contain also his Latin poems, which entitle him 
to rank among the most correct and learned writers of his time. 


CHAPTER XXII, 
1521, 


Revival of the Fine Arts—Research of Antiques encouraged by Leo X.—His 
Tambics on the statue of Lucretia—Collection of Angelo Colocci—Erection 
and improvements of the Vatican palace—Extensive views of Julius II.— 
Architectural works of Bramante—Most flourishing period of the Arts— 
Michel-Agnolo Buonaroti—Emulation between him and Lionardo da Vinci 
—Lionardo da Vinci visits Florence—Cartoons of the Wars of Pisa—Com- 
mencement of the modern church of St. Peter’s at Rome—Michel-Agnolo 
undertakes the tomb of Julius II.—Erects the statue of that pontiff in Bologna 
—Raffaello D’ Urbino—Michel-Agnolo commences his works in the Capella 
Sistina—Paintings of Raffaello in the Vatican—Whether Raffaello improved 
his style from the works of Michel-Agnolo—Circumstances decisive of the 
controversy—Picture of Heliodorus—Leo X. engages Michel-Agnolo to re- 
build the church of S. Lorenzo at Florence—Raffaello proceeds in painting 
the frescos of the Vatican—Works executed by him for Agostino Chigi— 
Roman school of art—Loggie of Raffaello—Polidoro da Caravaggio—The 
Cartoons of Raffaello—Hall of Constantine—Transfiguration of Raffaello 
painted in competition with Michel-Agnolo—Raffaello employed by Leo &. 
to delineate the remains of ancient Rome—His report to the pope on that 
subject—Death of Raffaello—Other artists employed by Leo X.—Luca 
della Robbia—Andrea Contucci—Francia Bigio— Andrea del Sarto—Jacopo 
da Puntormo—Lionardo da Vinci said to have visited Rome—Origin of the 
art of engraving on Copper—Stampe di Niello—Baccio Baldini—Andrea 
Mantegna—Marc-Antonio Raimondiand his scholars—Invention of Etching. 


THE encouragement afforded by the Roman pontiffs to paint- 
ing, to sculpture, and to architecture, is almost coeval with their 
revival in modern times. For a long succession of ages the 
genius of the predominating religion had, indeed, been highly 
unfavourable to these pursuits, and, uniting with the ferocity of 
barbarian ignorance, had almost extirpated the last remains of 
those arts which had been carried by the ancients to so great 
a degree of perfection.* The fury of the Iconoclasts subsided, 
as the restoration of paganism became no longer an object of 
dread, and some of the meagre and mutilated remains of ancient 
skill, sanctified by new appellations, derived from the objects of 
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Christian worship, were suffered to remain to attract the super- 
stitious devotion, rather than the enlightened admiration of the 
people. The remonstrances and example of Petrarca seem 
first to have roused the attention of the Romans to the excel- 
lence of those admirable works, by the remains of which they 
were still surrounded. ‘‘ Do you not blush,”’ said he, ‘‘ to make 
an infamous traftie of that which has escaped the hands of your 
barbarian ancestors ; and to see that even the indolent city of 
Naples adorns herself with your columns, your statues, and the 
sepulchres that cover the ashes of your forefathers ?* From this 
period some traces appear of a rising taste for these productions, 
which, in the course of the succeeding century, became a pas- 
sion that could only be gratified by the acquisition of them. Of 
the labours of Niccolo Niccoli, of Poggio Bracciolini, and of 
Lorenzo, the brother of the venerable Cosmo de’ Medici, some 
account has been given in other works.t By Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent this object was pursued with constant solicitude and 
great success ; and the collection of antiques formed by him in 
the gardens of S. Marco at Florence, became the school of 
Michel-A gnolo. 

This relish for the remains of antiquity, whether they con- 
sisted of statues, gems, vases, or other specimens of skill, had 
been cultivated by Leo X. from his earliest years under his 
paternal roof; where the instructions of the accomplished 
Politiano had enabled him to combine amusement with improve- 
ment, and to unite a correct taste with the science of an anti- 
quarian. Before he was raised to the pontifical chair, he had 
distinguished himself by the encouragement which he had afforded 
to the research of antiquities at Rome.** By his assiduity a 
piece of sculpture was discovered in a small island of the Tiber, 
representing the ship of Aisculapius; an incident which is 
referred to by one of the poets of the time, as an augury of the 
election of Leo to the pontificate, and of the tranquillity and 
glory of his reign.{ In the year 1508, under the pontificate of 
Julius I., the group of the Laocoon, one of the most precious 


* Tirab. vol. v. p. 312, 
** Shepherd’s Poggio Bracciolini, chap. vii. p. 291. Life of Lor. de Med. 
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remains of antiquity, was discovered in the ruins of the baths 
of Titus, and the fortunate discoverer was rewarded by the 
pontiff with an annual stipend, arising from the income of the 
gate of S. John Lateran. On the elevation of Leo to the ponti- 
ficate, he removed this inestimable memorial of art to the Vati- 
can, and, in exchange for the annuity, conferred on the person 
who discovered it the honourable and lucrative office of an 
apostolic notary.** The encouragement thus afforded to those 
who devoted themselves to these inquiries, gave new vigour to 
their researches. The production of a genuine specimen of 
antiquity secured to the fortunate possessor a competency for 
life, and the acquisition of a fine statue was almost equivalent 
to that of a bishopric. In these pursuits little attention was paid 
by the pontiff to economy. Whatever appeared deserving of 
his notice was purchased at any expense, and paid for from the 
revenues intended for the use of the church. Many of the 
cameos and gems of great value, which had been collected by 
his ancestors and dispersed during the misfortunes of his family, 
were fortunately recovered by him, and to these, important 
additions were made by his own assiduity. He placed in the 
front of the Pantheon, now called the church of La Rotunda, 
or S. Maria ad Martyres, a fine porphyry vase, which has since 
been removed by Clement XII. into the church of the Lateran. 
The discovery of these monuments of ancient skill called forth 
the panegyrics of the most accomplished scholars of the age. 
To the Latin verses of Sadoleti on the Laocoon and the Curtius 
we have before had occasion to refer.* Castiglione has in like 
manner celebrated the statue of Cleopatra, now supposed to be 
that of Ariadne, in a poem of great elegance, in which he has 
taken occasion highly to commend the taste and munificence of 
Leo X.f Even Leo himself, whilst yet a cardinal, exercised 
his talents on a similar subject ; and his Iambics on the disco- 
very of a statue of Lucretia among the ruins of the Transtevere, 
exhibit the only specimen that has been preserved to us of his 
poetical compositions, and afford a sufficient proof, that if he had 
devoted a greater share of his attention to the cultivation of 
this department of letters, he might not wholly have despaired 
of success. { 


* Vide ante, chap. xvii. ++ Carm. quinque Ilustr. Poet p, 64, 
+ This piece is giver in App. No. XIII. 
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The particular favour with which Leo X. regarded antiqua- 
rian studies, gave them a new impulse at Rome, where many 
of the cardinals and distinguished prelates began to form col- 
lections which have since been highly celebrated. Among these, 
that of Angelo Colocci, in the villa and gardens of Sallust, is 
deserving of particular notice. His statues, busts, sepulchral 
memorials, cameos, coins, and medals, were numerous and valu- 
able.* The walls of his house were decorated with classical 
monuments in marble; and the Roman standard, and the con- 
sular Fasti of Colocci, have frequently been referred to, as the 
most authentic documents for ascertaining circumstances of con- 
siderable importance in the topography and history of ancient 
Rome. fT 

The palace of the Vatican, first erected by the pontiff Sym- 
machus, about the beginning of the sixth century, had been 
enlarged by Nicholas III. so as to afford a commodious resi- 
dence for the chiefs of the Christian church ; but the magnifi- 
cent idea of increasing the splendour of the Roman see, and 
rendering the city of Rome the centre of literature and of arts 
no less than of religion, was first conceived by Nicholas V. 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. As a part of this 
design, he resolved to complete the palace of the Vatican on 
such an extensive scale, and with such elegance of ornament, 
as to render it the largest, as well as the most beautiful fabric 
in Christendom. It was his intention not only to prepare a 
suitable residence for the supreme pontiff, and for the cardinals 
of the church, by whom, as his constant council, he ought 
always to be surrounded, but to provide appropriate buildings 
for transacting all the affairs of the Roman court, with accommo- 
dations for the officers both of the church and state ; so as to 
give to the seat of the supreme pontiff the utmost possible 
degree of convenience and of pomp. Splendid apartments were 
also to be provided for the reception of the sovereigns and 
great personages, who for devotional or secular purposes 
might visit the holy see, and an immense theatre was to be 
erected for the coronation of the Roman pontiffs. This exten- 
sive structure formed, however, a comparatively small part of 
his vast design, which, it seems, was to comprehend the whole 
of the Vatican hill, and to inclose it from the rest of the city. 


* Ubaldini, Vita Colotii, p. 26, + Ibid. p. 31. 
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The communication with the latter was to be formed by exten- 
sive corridors, which might be used for shops and mercantile 
purposes, and which were designed in such a manner as to 
be secure from the inconveniences arising from the winds that 
prove so injurious to the inhabitants, and from all causes of 
infection and disease. The buildings were intended to be 
surrounded with gardens, with galleries, fountains, and aque- 
ducts ; and among them were to be erected chapels, libraries, 
and a large and elegant structure for the assembly of the 
conclave. ‘‘ What a glory would it have been for the Roman 
church,” exclaims the pious Vasari, “to have seen the supreme 
pontiff, as ina celebrated and sacred monastery, surrounded by 
all the ministers of religion, and living, as in a terrestrial 
paradise, a celestial and holy life ; an example to all Christen- 
dom, and an incitement to unbelievers to devote themselves to 
the true worship of God, and of our blessed Saviour.’’* 
Whether the completion of this plan would have been pro- 
ductive of such happy consequences, may, perhaps, be doubtful, 
but the arts would have been fostered and rewarded by such 
an application of the immense treasures then derived from 
every part of Christendom, which would, at least, have been 
expended in elegant and harmless pursuits, instead of being 
devoted, as has been too often the case, to the purposes of 
luxury, of corruption, and of war. The artist employed by 
Nicholas V. in executing his immense designs, was Bernardo 
Rosselini. His plans were completed and approved of; the 
work was commenced ; and such part of the buildings as front 
the cortile of the Belvedere, with a part of the extensive walls, 
was erected, when the death of this munificent pontiff termi- 
nated his mighty projects; not, however, before he had, by 
the assistance of the same eminent architect, completed several 
magnificent buildings, as well within the city of Rome as in 
other parts of Italy. As a painter, Pietro della Francesca was 
employed by Nicholas V. to decorate, conjointly with other 
artists, some of the chambers of the Vatican;+ but their 
labours were destroyed during the pontificate of Leo X. to 
make way for much superior productions. 

The buildings of the Vatican were increased by Pius IL., 
Paul II., and Sixtus IV., who erected the chapel known by 


* Vasari, vol. i. p. 181. + And. Fuly. de ant. Urbis, lib, i. 
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his name, with the library and conclave; and by Innocent 
VIII., who completed several extensive galleries and apart- 
ments, and ornamented them with paintings and mosaics. 
A stately tower was raised by Alexander VI., the apartments 
of which were decorated with pictures by the best artists of 
the time; but the honour of having carried forwards to a 
great degree of perfection the splendid designs of Nicholas V. 
was reserved for Julius II. Shall we, with Bembo, attribute 
it to the good fortune of this pontiff, that he was surrounded 
by three such artists as Bramante, Raffaello, and Michel- 
Agnolo, or -may we not with greater justice suppose, that 
Julius communicated to them a portion of the vigour and impe- 
tuosity of his own character; and acknowledge that these 
great men were indebted to the pontiff for some part of their 
reputation, and perhaps of their excellence, by the opportuni- 
ties which his magnificent projects and vast designs afforded 
them, of exercising their talents on a theatre sufficiently ample 
to display them to full advantage ? 

The first patron of Bramante, after his arrivalfrom Milan at 
Rome, was the cardinal Oliverio Caraffa, for whom he designed 
and completed the choir, in the convent of the Frati della Pace. 
This specimen of his talents recommended him to the notice of 
Alexander VI., by whom he was employed in executing the 
pontifical arms in fresco, over the great doors of S. John 
Lateran, when that church was opened for the celebration of 
the jubilee in the year 1500. Alexander afterwards conferred 
upon him the office of his sub-architect ; but on the accession 
of Julius II. a fairer opportunity was afforded him of displaying 
his talents. No sooner was Julius seated in the chair, than he 
determined to facilitate the communication between the gardens 
of the Belyedere and the pontifical palace, by two magnificent 
corridors, the execution of which he committed to Bramante. 
The inequality of the surface, instead of proving an obstacle 
to the artist, enabled him to exhibit the powers of his invention 
to greater advantage ; and the model which he formed is 
acknowledged to have been equal in grandeur, in elegance, 
and in extent, to the most celebrated works of the ancients. 
Of this immense design, the Loggie, that extend four hundred 
yards in length, and yet form one of the chief ornaments of the 
Vatican, were a part; and were intended to correspond with 
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a similar range of buildings on the opposite side, the founda- 
tions of which were laid, but which, in consequence of the 
death of the pope, and that of the attist, who did not long 
survive him, remained unfinished, until they were completed 
by Pius IV.*° The model formed by Bramante of these mag- 
nificent structures, in which the levels of the different buildings 
were connected by flights of steps, designed with wonderful 
ingenuity, and ornamented by ranges of Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian columns, was considered as an astonishing perform- 
ance, and seems to haye resembled the bold inventions of a 
more modern artist (Piranesi), who being unable, in latter days, 
to obtain an adequate employment for his extraordinary talents, 
found a gratification: in designing imaginary buildings, which 
rise pile above pile in towering sublimity, and present to the 
eye masses of architecture, which the labour of ages could not 
accomplish, and of which the revenues of kingdoms would not 
defray the expense. 

Bramante having thus become the professed architect and 
favourite of Julius II., frequently accompanied the pontiff on 
his military expeditions, who, in return for his attachment and 
his services, conferred on him the lucrative office of sealer of 
the pontifical briefs. Under his directions, Bramante executed, 
in Rome and its vicinity, several considerable buildings ; and 
such was the fervour of the artist who laboured, and of the 
pontiff who stimulated him, that these immense fabrics, to use 
an expression of Vasari, seemed rather to be born than to 
be built. 

The most illustrious period of the arts is that which com- 
mences with the return of Michel-Agnolo from Rome to 
Florence, about the year 1500, and terminates with the death 
of Leo X.in 1521. Within this period, almost all the great 
works in painting, in sculpture, and in architecture, which 
have been the admiration of future times, were produced. 
Under the successive but uninterrupted patronage of Julius II. 
and Leo X., the talents of the great artists then living were 
united in one simultaneous effort ; and their rival productions 
may be considered as a joint tribute to the munificence of 
their patrons, and the glory of the age. A short time prior to 
the expulsion of Piero de’ Medici from Florence, in the year 
1494, Michel-Agnolo had quitted his native place, from an 
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apprehension of the disturbances which he saw were likely to 
ensue. After a short and unprofitable visit to Venice, he took 
up his residence at Bologna, where he gave some specimens of 
his talents, not only as an artist, but as a polite scholar ; and 
his host, Aldrovandi, was delighted with his recitation of the 
works of Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, and other Tuscan 
writers.* On the establishment of the government under 
Pietro Soderini, Michel-Agnolo returned to Florence, where he 
executed for Lorenzo di Pier-Francesco de’ Medici a statue 
in marble of S. John, which has unfortunately eluded the 
researches of his admirers. About the same time he also 
completed, in marble, a figure of Cupid sleeping, which, at the 
suggestion of the same Lorenzo, he is said to have placed for 
some time in the ground, for the purpose of giving to it the 
appearance of a piece of ancient sculpture. It was afterwards 
sold as a real monument of antiquity to the cardinal Raffaello 
Riario, who, having discovered the deception, and being insen- 
sible of its intrinsic merit, returned it on the hands of the 
artist.”"° Notwithstanding this impeachment of the taste of the 
cardinal, he soon afterwards invited Michel-Agnolo to Rome, 
where he remained about the space of a year, but without 
being employed by the cardinal in any undertaking worthy of 
his talents.” He did not, however, quit the city without 
giving splendid proofs of his genius ; among which, his figures, 
in marble, of Cupid, and of Bacchus,”* executed for Jacopo 
Galli, a Roman gentleman, and his astonishing production of 
the Madonna and dead Christ, completed at the instance of 
the cardinal of Rohan, are the most distinguished. 

It was not, however, until the return of Michel-Agnolo to 
Florence, about the close of the century, that he may be said 
to have started in the career of his glory, to which he was 
incited by a spirit of emulation, and a fortunate concurrence of 
circumstances. On the ruin of Francesco Sforza, and the 
capture of Milan by the French, in the year 1500, the cele- 
brated Lionardo da Vinci quitted that city, where he left, many 
noble monuments of his genius, and repairing to Florence, 
arrived there about the same time that Michel-Agnolo returned 
from Rome.” The rising reputation of Michel-Agnolo was 
contrasted with the veteran glory of Lionardo. They each 
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felt the excellences of the other; and they each aspired to 
rival them. By this collision the spark was produced which 
was shortly to illuminate Italy. The first contest between 
these illustrious artists was favourable to the credit of Michel- 
Agnolo. A large block of marble, to which Simone da Fiesole, 
a Florentine sculptor, had unsuccessfully attempted to give the 
resemblance of a human figure of gigantic size, had remained 
neglected upwards of a hundred years, and was supposed to be 
irremediably deformed. The magistrates of Florence were 
desirous that this opprobrium of the art should be converted 
to the ornament of the city, for which purpose they applied 
to some of the most eminent professors of the time, and 
among the rest to Lionardo da Vinci and Michel-Agnolo. 
Lionardo, who had excelled in the productions of the pencil 
rather than of the chisel, hesitated to undertake the task, 
alleging, that the work could not be completed without 
supplying the defects with additional pieces of marble.” 
Michel-Agnolo alone engaged to form it into a statue of one 
entire piece ; and under his hands this shapeless block became 
the wonderful colossal figure of David, which was afterwards 
placed by order of the magistrates before the gates of the 
palace of justice. With such accuracy had he estimated the 
dimensions of this celebrated statue, that in several parts of 
the figure he has left untouched the ruder labours of his pre- 
decessor, upon which he could not employ his chisel without 
injury to its proportions, 

The spirit of patronage which at this time actuated the 
Florentine government, soon afforded these great artists 
another opportunity of exerting their rival talents, in which 
Lionardo might justly have flattered himself with a fairer 
prospect of success. The magistrates having resolved to 
decorate the council-hall of Florence with a picturesque repre- 
sentation of some of the battles in which the republic had been 
successfully engaged, intrusted to Lionardo and Michel- 
Agnolo, in detached proportions, the execution of this exten- 
sive work. The subject proposed was the wars of Pisa, in the 
result of which the Florentines obtained the final dominion of 
that place. The cartoons, or designs for this purpose, were 
immediately commenced. The preparations made by each of 
the artists, and the length of time employed, as well in intense 
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meditation, as in cautious execution, sufficiently demonstrated 
the importance which they attached to the result. From 
variety of talent, or by mutual agreement, they each, however, 
chose a different track. Lionardo undertook to represent a 
combat of horsemen, which he introduced as a part of the 
history of Nicolo Piccinino, a commander for the duke of Milan. 
In this piece he concentrated all the result of his experience, 
and all the powers of his mind. In the varied forms and 
contorted attitudes of the combatants, he has displayed his 
thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the human body. In 
their features he has characterised, in the. most expressive 
manner, the sedateness of steady courage, the vindictive 
malevolence of revenge, the mingled impressions of hope and of 
fear, the exultation of triumphant murder, and the despairing 
gasp of inevitable death. The horses mingle in the combat 
with a ferocity equal to that of their riders, and the whole was 
executed with such skill, that in the essential points of concep- 
tion, of composition, and of outline, this production has, 
perhaps, seldom been equalled, and certainly never excelled. 
Michel-Agnolo, on the other hand, devoted solely to the study 
of the human figure, disdained to lavish any portion of his 
powers on the inferior representations of animal life. He 
therefore selected a moment in which he supposed a body of 
Florentine soldiers, bathing in the Arno, to have been unex- 
pectedly called into action by the signal of battle. To have 
chosen a subject more favourable to the display of his powers, 
consistently with the task committed to him, was perhaps 
impossible. The clothed, the half-clothed, and the naked, are 
mingled in one tumultuous group. A soldier just risen from 
the water starts in alarm, and turning towards the sound of 
the trumpet, expresses in his complicated action almost every 
variety incident to the human frame. Another, with the most 
vehement impatience, forces his dripping feet through his 
adhesive clothing. A third calls to his companion, whose arms 
only are seen grappling with the rocky sides of the river, 
which from this circumstance appears to flow in front, although 
beyond the limits of the picture ; whilst a fourth, almost pre- 
pared for action, in buckling round him his belt, promises to 
stoop the next moment for his sword and shield, which lie 
ready at his feet. It would be as extravagant as unjust to the 
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talents of Michel-Agnolo, to carry our admiration of this pro- 
duction so far as to suppose, with the sculptor Cellini, that he 
never afterwards attained to half the degree of excellence 
which he there displayed ;* but it may be asserted with confi- 
dence, that the great works which this fortunate spirit of 
emulation produced, marked a new era in the art, and that 
upon the study of these models almost all the great painters, 
who shortly afterwards conferred such honour on their country, 
were principally formed.”™ 

On the elevation of Julius II. to the pontificate, one of the 
first objects of his ambition was to have his memory immortal- 
ized by the labours of the greatest sculptor of his time. He 
therefore invited Michel-Agnolo to Rome, and engaged him by 
the most liberal offers to form for him the design of a sepulchral 
monument.” The great artist had now found a proper theatre 
for the display of his powers. His mind laboured with this 
favourite subject. For several. months he is said to have 
brooded over it in silence, without even tracing an outline ; but 
the meditations of such a mind are not destined to be fruitless, 
and the result of his deliberations appeared in a design, which 
far exceeded in elegance, in grandeur, in exquisite ornament, 
and abundance of statues, every monument of ancient work- 
manship or imperial splendour. The magnanimous spirit of 
Julius II. caught new fire from the productions of this wonderful 
man, and it was at this moment that he formed the resolution 
of rebuilding the church of 8. Peter in a manner worthy of 
receiving, and of displaying to advantage, so happy an effort of 
human powers.** This task he intrusted to his favourite 
architect, Bramante ; and of the designs formed by him for this 
purpose, one was selected by the pontiff, which in grandeur, 
variety, and extent, surpassed all that Rome had seen even in 
the most splendid days of the republic. The ancient cathedral 
was demolished with an almost indecent rapidity, insomuch 
that many valuable remains of art, and representations and 
monuments of eminent men, were indiscriminately destroyed. 
In a short time the modern church of 8. Pietro began to rise 
from the ruins of the former pile, on a scale yet more extensive 
than it has since been found practicable to complete it. In the 
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execution of this building, as well as in the design, Bramante 
gave proofs of the wonderful powers of his genius; but the 
brief limits of human life are not commensurate with such vast 
projects. Long after the death of both the architect and the 
pontiff, the church of S. Pietro continued to employ the abilities 
of the first artists of the time ; and by the immense expenses 
which it occasioned to the Roman see, became the cause, or the 
pretext, of those exactions throughout Christendom, which 
immediately led the way to that irreconcileable dissension 
which we have before had occasion to relate.* 

Having obtained the approbation of the pontiff to the design 
of his monument, Michel-Agnolo engaged in the execution of 
this immense work with all the ardour which was natural to 
him, and with all the expedition of which so laborious a per- 
formance would admit. The colossal figure of Moses, which 
yet occupies the centre of this astonishing piece of art, was 
soon completed," and several other statues destined to fill 
their proper stations in the monument, were either finished, or 
in a state of great forwardness. The slow progress of the hand 
of art was, however, ill calculated to correspond with the 
impatient temper and rapid ideas of the pontiff, who expected 
by striking the ground with his foot to obtain the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes. As the labour continued, and the expense 
increased, the pontiff became dissatisfied, and at length appeared 
indifferent to the completion of the work. The demands of 
Michel-Agnolo for the charge of conveying the marble from the 
quarries of Carrara to Rome were treated with neglect, and 
when he requested an interview, Julius refused to admit him 
into his presence. The artist did not long deliberate on the 
course of conduct which it became him to adopt. He requested 
the attendants of the pope to inform his holiness, that whenever 
he chose to inquire for him, he might seek him elsewhere, and 
immediately taking his departure from Rome, he hastened to 
Poggibonzi, within the territories of Florence.t This decisive 
step equally surprised and chagrined the pontiff. Five succes- 
sive couriers were despatched from Rome to pacify the artist, 
and prevail upon him to return ; but all that they could obtain 


* Pallavic. Concil. di Trento, chap. i. p. 49. 
+ Condivi, Vita di Michel-Agn. p. 20. 
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from him was only a short letter to the pope, in which he 
requested his pardon for having so abruptly relinquished his 
labours, which he assured him he was only induced to do by 
being driven from his presence; « reward which his faithful 
services had not merited. Returning to Florence, Michel- 
Agnolo employed himself during three months in finishing his 
design of the-cartoons in the great hall of the city. Whilst 
he was thus engaged, the pope despatched to the magistracy 
of the city three successive briefs, in which he strenuously 
insisted on their sending Michel-Agnolo again to Rome. The 
. violence and perseverance of the pontiff, whose character was 
well known, alarmed Michel-Agnolo, who began to entertain 
thoughts of quitting Italy and retreating to Constantinople ; 
but at the entreaties of the Gonfaloniere Soderini, he at length 
consented to comply with the wishes of the pope, by returning 
once more to Rome. The remonstrances of Soderini to 
Michel-Agnolo on this occasion are preserved by Condivi. 
«Thou hast tried an experiment upon the pope,”’ said the 
Gonfaloniere, “upon which the king of France would scarcely 
have ventured. He must not therefore be under the necessity 
of submitting to further entreaties, nor must we on thy account 
risk the dangers of war and the safety of the state. Prepare 
therefore to return, and if thou hast any apprehensions for thy 
safety, thou shalt be invested with the title of our ambassador, 
which will sufficiently protect thee from his wrath.” 

The reconciliation between Michel-Agnolo and Julius took 
place in the month of November, 1506,* at Bologna, which 
place had just before surrendered to the pontifical arms. In 
consequence of the indisposition of the cardinal Soderini, who 
was expected to have been the moderator on this oceasion, 
Michel-Agnolo was introduced by one of the bishops who was 
attached to the service of the cardinal. The artist submis- 
sively waited for the apostolic benediction ; but the pope, with 
an oblique glance and stern countenance exclaimed, ‘‘ Instead 
of coming here to meet us, thou hast expected that we should 
come to look for thee! ”’ Michel-Agnolo, with due humility, 
was proceeding to apologise for his precipitancy, when the good 
bishop, desirous of appeasing the anger of the pope, began to 
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represent to his holiness, that such men as Michel-Agnolo 
were ignorant of everything but the art they professed, and 
were therefore entitled to pardon. The reply of the pontiff 
was made with his staff across the shoulders of the bishop, and 
Julius having thus vented his wrath, gave Michel-Agnolo his 
benediction, and received him once more into his favour and 
confidence.* On this occasion that great artist erected, in 
front of the church of S. Petronio at Bologna, a statue of the 
pontiff in bronze, which he is said to have executed so as to 
express in the most energetic manner those qualities by which 
he was distinguished; giving grandeur and majesty to the, 
person, and courage, promptitude, and fierceness to the coun- 
tenance, whilst even the drapery was remarkable for the bold- 
ness and magnificence of its folds) When Julius saw the 
model, and observed the vigour of the attitude and the energy 
with which the right arm was extended, he inquired from the 
artist whether he meant to represent him as dispensing his 
benediction or his curse ; to which Michel-Agnolo prudently 
replied, that he meant to represent him in the act of admonish- 
ing the citizens of Bologna. In return, the artist requested to 
know from his holiness whether he would have a book in his 
hand. <‘No,’’ replied Julius, ‘“‘ give me a sword. I am no 
scholar. t 

The completion of this statue employed Michel-Agnolo for 
sixteen months, at the expiration of which time he repaired 
once more to Rome. He there met with a yet more powerful, 
although much younger rival than he had left at Florence, in 
the celebrated Raffaello Urbino. This distinguished painter 
Julius II. had, on the recommendation of his architect 
Bramante, who stood related to Raffaello, invited to Rome, at 
which city he, as well as Michel-Agnolo, arrived in the year 
1508.*° Raffaello was now twenty-five years of age, having 
been born at Urbino in the year 1483. His father was a 
painter, and although of no great eminence, is supposed to 
have directed the early studies of his son in their proper track. 
He was afterwards placed under the tuition of Pietro Perugino, 
whom he soon rivalled in execution, and surpassed in design. 
After visiting Citta di Castello, where he exercised his talents 
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with great applause, he was called to Sienna, to assist the 
celebrated painter Pinturicchio, who was employed by the 
cardinal Francesco Piccolomini, afterwards Pius III., to deco- 
rate the library of the cathedral in that city. Raffaello had 
already sketched several designs for the work, and had himself 
executed a part of it, when hearing of the cartoons of Lionardo 
da Vinci and of Michel-Agnolo at Florence, he determined to 
pay a visit to that place, where he arrived in the year 1504, 
and is enumerated among the young artists who enlarged their 
judgment and improved their taste from those celebrated 
models.** The death of his parents compelled him to return 
for some time to Urbino, for the arrangement of his domestic 
concerns, but he soon afterwards paid a second visit to Florence, 
where he may be said to have completed his professional edu- 
cation, and from the labours of Masaccio in the chapel of the 
Brancacci, and the works of Michel-Agnolo and Lionardo da 
Vinci, to have derived those constituent elements of his design, 
which, combined by the predominating power of his own genius, 
formed that attractive manner which unites the sublime and 
the graceful, in a greater degree than is to be found in the 
productions of any other master.* 

Soon after the return of Michel-Agnolo from Bologna to 
Rome, the pope, who was well aware of the variety and extent 
of his talents, formed the resolution of decorating the chapel 
erected by his uncle Sixtus IV. with a series of paintings on 
sacred subjects, in a style of grandeur superior to any that had 
before been produced. The execution of this immense work 
he committed to Michel-Agnolo, who, we are told, felt great 
reluctance in undertaking it, being desirous to proceed with 
the tomb of the pontiff ; and endeavoured to prevail upon the 
pope, rather to intrust it to Raffaello, who was much more 
conversant than himself with the process of painting in fresco. 
It has also been said, that the pope was prompted to engage 
Michel-Agnolo in this employ by the envy or malignity of the 
enemies of that artist, and particularly of Bramante, who, 
being well aware of the superiority of Michel-Agnolo as a 
sculptor, conceived that as a painter he would be found inferior 
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to Raffaello; but imputations of this kind are generally the 
result of little minds, that attribute to more elevated characters 
the motives by which they are themselves actuated, and the 
instances of mutual admiration and good-will which appear in 
the conduct of Raffaello and Michel-Agnolo towards each 
other, are, at least, a sufficient proof that they were both 
equally superior to an illiberal jealousy. The pontiff, who 
had destined the talents of Raffaello to another purpose, would, 
however, admit of no apology. The paintings with which the 
chapel had been decorated by the elder masters were imme- 
diately destroyed, and the designs for the ceiling by Michel- 
Agnolo were commenced. Conscious, however, of his inex- 
perience in the mechanical part of his art, he invited from 
Florence several painters to his assistance, among whom were 
Granacci, Giuliano Bugiardini, Jacopo di Sandro, the elder 
Indaco, Agnolo di Donnino, and Aristotile di San Gallo, who 
for some time painted under his directions ; but the efforts of 
these secondary artists were so inadequate to his own con- 
ceptions, that he one morning wholly destroyed their labours, 
and shutting the doors of the chapel against them, refused 
to admit them to a sight of him. From that moment he 
proceded in his work without any assistance, having even 
prepared his colours with his own hands. The difficulties 
which he experienced are particularly noticed by his biographer 
Vasari; but they were conquered by the diligence and per- 
severance of the artist, who on this. occasion availed himself 
of the experience and advice of Giuliano da S. Gallo. When 
Michel-Agnolo had completed one half of the work, the pontiff 
insisted on its being publicly shown. The chapel was accord- 
ingly opened, the scaffolding removed, and in the year 1511, 
the populace were gratified with the first specimen of these 
celebrated productions. The applauses bestowed on them 
induced the pontiff to urge Michel-Agnolo to proceed in the 
work, regardless of the advice of Bramante, who, as we are 
told, was now desirous that the termination of it should be 
intrusted to Raffaello. As it approached towards a close, the 
eagerness and importunity of the pontiff increased. Having 
impatiently inquired from the artist when he meant to finish 
it, and Michel-Agnolo haying replied, ‘When I am able; ” 
“When I am able!” retorted Julius, in great wrath, ‘thou 
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hast a mind then that I should have thee thrown from the 
seaffold!’’* After this threat, the completion of the work 
was not long delayed, and on the day of All-Saints, in the 
year 1512, the paintings were exposed to public view; without, 
however, having received from the artist the final touches of 
his pencil. The whole time employed by Michel-Agnolo in 
this labour was twenty months, and he received for it, in 
different payments, the sum of three thousand crowns. 

Such were the circumstances attending fhe execution of the 
great works in fresco of Michel-Agnolo, which yet remain in 
the chapel of Sixtus IV., although darkened by time, and 
obscured by the perpetual use of wax tapers in the services of 
the Roman church. The different compartments of the ceiling 
were occupied by various subjects of sacred history ; and on 
the walls of the chapel, sit in solemn grandeur those sublime 
and terrific figures of the sibyls and prophets, that unfold ideas 
of form and of character beyond the limits of common nature, 
and commensurate with the divine functions in which they 
appear to be engaged.’ Over the altar-piece is the great 
picture of the Last Judgment—the master-piece of Michel- 
Agnolo, and the admiration and reproach of future artists ; 
but this immense offspring of labour and of genius, although 
requisite to complete the grand cycle of divine dispensation 
which the artist had formed in his own mind, was not com- 
menced until the pontificate of Paul III., nearly thirty years 
after he had terminated the earlier part of his work. 

Whilst Michel-Agnolo was thus employed by Julius II. in 
the Sistine chapel, Raffaello was engaged in decorating the 
chambers of the Vatican with those admired productions, 
which first displayed the extent of his genius, and the wonder- 
ful fertility of his invention. He commenced his labours in the 
Camera della Segnatura, with the celebrated picture, usually, 
but erroneously, called the dispute on the sacraments ; a work 
so daring in its design, and so complex in its composition, as to 
have given rise to various conjectures respecting the intention 
of the artist. The scene comprehends both earth and heaven. 
The veil of the empyreum is withdrawn. The eternal Father 
is visible. His radiance illuminates the heavens. The cheru- 
bim and seraphim surround him at awful distance. With the 
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one hand he sustains the earth ; with the other he blesses it. 
Below him, but in another atmosphere, sits the Son ; who with 
outstretched hands, and a look of extreme compassion, devotes 
himself for the salvation of mankind. On one side of Christ 
sits the Virgin Mother, who adores him ; on the other S. John 
the Baptist, who indicates him as the Saviour of the world. 
The great assembly of patriarchs, prophets, evangelists, and 
martyrs, all of whom are strongly characterised, are seated in 
the beatific regions, and enjoy the divine glory. Among these 
appears our first parent Adam, now purified from the effect of 
his transgression. Such is the celestial part of this composition. 
On earth, the altar appears in the midst supporting the Host. 
On each side are arranged various pontiffs, prelates, and 
doctors of the church, whose writings have illustrated the great 
mystery of the Trinity. Their attention is not directed to the 
awful scene above, the view of which is intercepted by thick 
clouds, but is concentrated in the contemplation of the holy 
wafer, as the visible and substantial essence of Deity. The 
extremities of the picture to the right and left are filled by 
groups of pious and attentive spectators, among whom the 
painter has introduced the portrait of his relation and patron 
Bramante. 

The high commendations bestowed on this picture, as well 
at the time it was produced, as by every one who has since 
had occasion to mention it, are not beyond its merits ;7° yet to 
do full justice to the artist, some regard must be had to the 
state of the art in the age in which he lived. To this may be 
attributed the formality of the design, by which the two sides 
of the picture emerge from the centre, and correspond, perhaps 
too mechanically, to each other; the barbarous custom of 
gilding some parts of the work, in order to produce a richer 
effect ; and lastly, the extraordinary solecism of introducing an 
extraneous light, which extends through the whole composition, 
and affects, in the midst of their concentrated glory, the divine 
characters there represented, in common with the rest of the 
piece ; an error of which artists of much inferior character were 
soon aware, and which Federico Zuccaro, in his celebrated 
picture of the Annunciation, in the church of the Jesuits at 
Rome, was careful to avoid.2% 

This representation of Theology was followed by that of 
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Philosophy, exemplified in the Gymnasium, or school of Athens, 
where, in a splendid amphitheatre, the ancient philosophers 
are introduced as instructing their pupils in the various depart- 
ments of human knowledge. Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, are characteristically distinguished. Empedocles, 
Epicharmus, Archytas, Diogenes, and Archimedes, pursue 
their various avocations. The presiding deities are Apollo and 
Minerva, exhibited in their statues. A noble youth, in a white 
mantle, ornamented with gold, is said to represent Francesco 
Maria della Rovere, great nephew of the pontiff. Another 
youth, attentive to the demonstrations of Archimedes, is sup- 
posed by Vasari to be the portrait of Federigo, marquis of Mantua, 
who was then at Rome; and in the person of Archimedes, the 
artist has again taken an opportunity of ‘perpetuating the like- 
ness of Bramante. The subject of the picture, intended as a 
representation of Poetry, is the assembly of Apollo and the 
Muses on the summit of Mount Parnassus. The most dis- 
tinguished characters of ancient and modern times are there 
introduced. The father of epic poetry, mm an attitude of great 
dignity, recites his compositions. Virgil points out to Dante 
the track he is to pursue. Of living authors, only Sanazzaro 
and Tebaldeo are admitted into these regions of poetic immor- 
tality. The artist has, however, claimed a place for himself 
in this august assembly. He appears near to Virgil, crowned 
with laurel, ‘“‘ and is deservedly admitted,” says his warm 
admirer Bellori, ‘‘ inte that Parnassus, where he drank from 
his infancy the waters of Hippocrene, and was nursed by the 
Muses and the Graces.”’** The representation of Jurisprudence 
includes two distinct actions, at two distant periods of time, 
which are rendered, however, less objectionable by their being 
separated by the position of the window. On one side sits 
Gregory IX., who delivers the decretals to an advocate of the 
consistory ; but under the character of that pontiff, the painter 
has introduced the portrait of Julius II. In the cardinals, who 
surround the pope, he has also represented those of his own 
times, and particularly the cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, after- 
wards Leo X., Antonio cardinal del Monte, and the cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese, afterwards Paul III. On the left side of 
the window appears the emperor Justinian, who intrusts the 
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Pandects to Trebonian. By these. incidents the painter evi- 
dently intended to exhibit the establishment and completion of 
civil and of canon law. Above the window, the virtues of 
Prudence, Temperance, and Fortitude, the indispensable attend- 
ants on Justice, are displayed in their proper symbols. The 
labours of Raffaello in this chamber form a complete series. 
His object was to exemplify, in a picturesque manner, the four 
principal sciences, the guides and instructors of human life. 
The key to this, if any were wanting, is found in the single 
figures painted in circles in the ceiling, above each picture, and 
decisively marking the intention of the artist. Above the 
representation of the Trinity is the emblematical figure of 
Theology ; above the school of Athens, that of Philosophy ; 
above the Parnassus, Poetry ; and above the Jurisprudence, 
that of Justice ; four figures, in which the peculiar grace and 
manner of the artist are not less displayed than in the more 
laborious compositions beneath. The basement and interstices 
of the room are richly ornamented with paintings in chiaro- 
scuro, executed after the designs of Raffaello, by Fra. Giovanni 
of Verona ; among which are several emblematical and _histo- 
rical works, illustrating the same subjects. Under the arch of 
the window of this chamber, which looks towards the gardens 
of the Belvedere, is yet inscribed, Junius Il. Licur. Pont. Max. 
ANN. CHR. MDXI. PONTIFICAT. SUI. VII.7” 

This precise period, when Raffaello had finished the first 
series of his labours in the Vatican, and Michel-Angelo ex- 
posed to public view a part of his paintings in the Sistine 
chapel, recalls to consideration a question which has been dis- 
cussed with great warmth, and at great extent, by the writers 
on this subject ;”' Whether Raffaello acquired a greater style 
from observing the works of Michel-Agnolo? This contest 
originated with Vasari, who informs us in his life of Raffaello, 
that when Michel-Agnolo was obliged to retreat from Rome to 
Florence, on account of his dissensions with Julius II. in the 
Sistine chapel, Bramante, who kept the keys of the chapel, 
secretly introduced his relation Raffaello, and’ allowed him the 
inspection of the work; in consequence of which he not only 
painted anew the figure of Isaiah, which he had then just 
finished, above the statue of S. Anna, by Sansovino, in the 
church of S. Agostino, but afterwards enlarged and improved 
his manner by giving it greater majesty; insomuch that Michel- 
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Agnolo on his return was aware, from the style of Raffaello, of 
the transactions which had occurred during his absence.* On 
this story, it must, however, be acknowledged, that little re- 
liance can be placed: Condivi, who is supposed to have written 
the life of Michel-Agnolo under the immediate inspection of 
that great artist, alludes to no such circumstance; to which it 
may be added, that the quarrel between Julius II. and Michel- 
Agnolo occurred whilst the latter was employed in preparing 
the tomb of the pontiff, long before the commencement of the 
works in the Sistine chapel; and that it does not appear that 
he ever quitted Rome in disgust after such work was begun, 
although Vasari, in his life of Raffaello, promises to relate such 
an incident when he treats on the life of Michel-Agnolo. So 
far, however, is he from performing his promise, that when he 
arrives at this period in the life of Michel-Agnolo, he not only 
forgets or declines to relate this incident, but expressly assigns 
the first sight which Raffaello had of the Sistine chapel, to the 
period when Michel-Agnolo publicly exposed a part of his 
work; from the consideration of which, as he then tells us, 
Raffaello instantly changed his manner, and adopted the great 
style which he displayed in his future productions.t| We may 
therefore reject the story of the private visit of Raffaello to the 
Sistine chapel, on the authority of Vasari himself? But the 
question will equally recur; Whether Raffaello invigorated and 
enlarged his style from the works of Michel-Agnolo ? 

Without engaging in a minute examination of the opinions 
of the many different writers who have embraced opposite sides 
of this question, so interesting to the admirers of the fine 
arts,” it may be sufficient to advert to two circumstances 
which seem to be sufficiently decisive of the controversy. I. By 
a reference to the works of Raffaello, even as they may be 
seen through the medium of the elder engravings by contem- 
porary artists, it is not difficult to perceive a gradual alteration 
and improvement of his style, from the meagre forms of 
Perugino, to the full but modest outline of his riper produc- 
tions. That this was the result of patient study and judicious 
selection, is evident from the visible gradations by which it was 
formed; and what master of this period was so deserving of 
being studied by Raffaello as Michel-Agnolo? It was to this 
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circumstance that Michel-Agnolo himself referred, with equal 
truth and delicacy, when he said, that Raffaello did not derive 
his excellence so much from nature, as from persevering study; 
an expression which has been considered as unjust to the pre- 
tensions of the Roman artist, but which, on the contrary, 
confers on him the highest praise.* II. The expression 
attributed by Condivi to Raffaello, without contradiction by 
other writers, that he thanked God that he had been born in 
the time of Michel-Agnolo, is a sufficient indication that he had 
availed himself of the labours of his great contemporary, and 
refers to the opportunities which had been afforded him of 
improving his style by the study of them, as well in his 
youth at Florence, as in his riper years at Rome. The study 
of Raffaello was not, however, imitation, but selection. The 
works of Michel-Agnolo were to him a rich magazine; but 
he rejected as well as approved. The muscular forms, daring 
outline, and energetic attitudes of the Florentine artist, were 
harmonized and softened in the elegant and graceful produc- 
tions of the pencil of Raffaello. It is thus that Homer was 
imitated by Virgil; and it is thus that genius always attracts 
and assimilates with itself whatever is excellent, either in the 
works of nature or the productions of art.” 

The labours of Raffaello, in the Camera della Segnatura, 
had obtained the full approbation of the pontiff, and a second 
apartment, contiguous to the former, was destined to receive 
its inestimable ornaments from hig hand. The subject first 
chosen by Raffeelio was the story of Heliodorus, the prefect of 
king Seleucus, who, whilst he was employed in plundering 
the temple of Jerusalem of the treasures intended for the 
support of the widows and orphans, was assailed by a for- 
midable warrior and two celestial youths, whom the prayers of 
Onias the high priest had called to his aid. The pencil is no 
less the instrument of flattery than the pen, and in this piece 
the artist is supposed to have alluded to the conduct of Julius 
Il., who had driven the tyrants and usurpers of the patrimony 
of S. Peter from their possessions, and united them with those 
of the church.t This idea is confirmed by the introduction of 
the pontiff, as being witness of this miraculous interposition. 
He is carried in his chair of state, and is surrounded by 
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numerous attendants, in some of whom the painter has repre- 
sented the portraits of his friends. Among these are the 
celebrated engraver Mare-Antonio Raimondi, one of the dis- 
ciples of Raffaello, and Giampietro de’ Foliari, secretary of the 
petitions to the Roman see. Over the window which occupies 
part of another side of the apartment, the painter has repre- 
sented the miracle at Bolsena; in which, to the confusion of the 
incredulous priest who officiated at the celebration of mass, the 
holy wafer miraculously dropped blood. ‘In this piece also the 
pontiff is introduced, kneeling in prayer, and intent on the 
celebration of the mass. He is attended by two cardinals and 
two prelates of the court, probably friends of the artist, although 
the resemblances are now no longer known. In these works 
Raffaello demonstrated, that, with a grander character of 
design, he had also acquired a greater knowledge of the effects 
of light and shadow, and a more perfect harmony of colour; 
insomuch, that he may justly be said to have united and exempli- 
fied in himself, at this period, all the great requisites of the art. 

Such was the progress which had been made in these 
pursuits, and such the state of them in the city of Rome, when 
Leo X. was called to the pontifical throne. One of the earliest 
objects of the attention of the new pontiff was the rebuilding, 
in a most splendid manner, the church of S. Lorenzo at 
Florence, for which purpose he resolved to avail himself of the 
great architectural talents of Michel-Agnolo, who was then 
employed under the cardinals Lorenzo Pucci and Leonardi 
Grossi in finishing the tomb of Julius II]. A model was 
accordingly prepared, and Michel-Agnolo was directed to 
proceed to Florence and take the sole direction of the work. 
He was, however, unwilling to relinquish an undertaking, 
which he perhaps considered as more worthy of his talents, 
and endeavoured to excuse himself to the pontiff, by alleging 
that he stood engaged to the two cardinals to complete the 
tomb. Leo, however, informed him that he should take it 
upon himself to satisfy them in this respect, and Michel-Agnolo, 
contrary to his wishes, was obliged to repair to Florence. 
Genius resembles a proud steed, that whilst he obeys the 
slightest touch of the kind hand of a master, revolts at the 
first indication of compulsion and of restraint. Every incident 
became a cause of contention between the artist and his patron. 
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Michel-Agnolo preferred the marble of Carrara; the pope 
directed him to open the quarries of Pietro Santa, in the terri- 
tories of Florence, the material of which was of a hard and 
intractable kind.* The artist had called on the envoy of the 
pope for a sum of money, and finding him engaged, had not 
only refused to wait for it, but when it was sent after him to 
Carrara, had rejected it with contempt. t Under these dis- 
couraging circumstances, the proposed building made but little 
progress. The ardour of the pontiff was chilled by the cold 
reluctance of the artist. During the life of Leo the work did 
not proceed beyond the basement, and a single column of 
marble brought from Carrara, served only as a memorial of the 
unfortunate disagreement which had prevented the erection of 
this splendid fabric. In fact, the talents of Michel-Agnolo owe 
little to the patronage of Leo X., the interval of whose pontifi- 
cate forms the most inactive part of the life of that great 
artist. { A few models and designs for ornaments of internal 
architecture, are the principal works which the vigilance of his 
historians has been able to discover during that period ; and it 
was not until after the death of the pontitf that Michel-Agnolo 
returned to his favourite task, the completion of the tomb of 
Julius IJ., and commenced, under the directions of Clement VII., 
those splendid monuments for the chiefs of the Medici family, 
which have conferred greater honour on himself than on those 
for whom they were erected.” 

The individual who,.as an artist, forms the chief glory of the 
pontificate of Leo X. is the accomplished Raffaello ; who, 
uniting to an elevated genius and a great variety of talents, 
the most engaging modesty and complacency of manner, 
attracted in an eminent degree the favour and munificence of 
the pontiff. Under such patronage, the works already com- 
menced in the chambers of the Vatican proceeded with 
increased ardour. The first subject in which Raffaello en- 
gaged after the elevation of Leo X. was the representation of 
Attila, king of the Huns, opposed and driven from Italy by the 
admonitions of the sainted pontiff Leo III., which occupies one 
of the sides of the apartment in which Raffaello had before 


* Condivi, pp. 30, 31. + Vasari, vol. iii. p. 233. 
+ See the additional notes of Count Bossi, vol. x. p. 140, et seq. 
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represented the Heliodorus and the miracle at Bolsena. The 
conception of this picture affords a decisive proof that Raffaello 
combined the fancy of the poet with the skill of the painter. 
He saw, that to have exhibited a fierce and exasperated warrior 
retiring with his army at the pacific admonition of a priest, 
could only have produced an insipid and uninteresting effect. 
But how greatly is this incident dignified, how much is its 
importance increased by the miraculous interposition of 
S. Peter and 8S. Paul, the chief protecting saints of the Roman 
church, who, descending through the air in menacing attitudes, 
although visible only to the monarch, inspire him with that 
terror which the astonished spectators attribute to the eloquence 
and courage of the pontiff!* Nor is it to be supposed that 
this incident detracts from the merits of S, Leo, whose cha- 
racter and conduct derive from such auxiliaries higher honours 
than the display of any mortal talents could bestow. That 
which appears to the faithful believer as a miracle, is, however, 
in the eye of the discriminating critic, only an elegant and 
expressive allegory, by which the artist insinuates, that on this 
important occasion the pontiff was actuated by the genuine 
spirit of religion and a true regard for the honour and safety 
of the Christian church. In such instances the sister arts 
assimilate with each other, and the pictura loquens and the 
muta poesis are synonymous terms. 

All the powers of mind and of mechanism displayed by 
Raffaello in this picture, are, however, only. the subordinate 
instruments of one great purpose ; that of flattering the reign- 
ing pontiff. Even S. Leo himself, and his dignified attendants, 
become only supposititious personages, intended to immor- 
talise Leo X. and the cardinals and prelates of his court, 
whose portraits are actually substituted for those of their 
predecessors in the honours and dignities of the Roman see. 
Here a new allegory commences, which has hitherto wholly 
escaped the observation of the numerous commentators on these 
celebrated productions. To have represented Leo X. as living 
in the time of Leo III. would have been an anachronism. To 
haye exhibited him as miraculously expelling Attila from Italy, 


* The Attila has been engraved, not only from the picture but from the 
original design of Raffaello. Vasari, vol. ii. p. 199. 
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would have been a falsehood. But Attila himself is only the 
type of the French monarch Louis XIL., whom Leo had, within 
the first months of his pontificate, divested of the state of Milan 
and expelled from the limits of Italy.” Here the allegory is 
complete ; and here we discover the reason why, amidst the 
real or fictitious transactions of past ages, this particular 
incident should have been selected for the pencil of the artist, 
and why he has chosen to treat it in the manner already 
described. 

The liberation of S. Peter from prison by the interposition of 
an angel, was the next subject which Raffaello undertook. 
This picture is opposite to that of the mass of Bolsena, and over 
the window of the apartment which looks towards the Belvedere. 
Flights of marble steps seem to ascend on each side the win- 
dow to the prison, which is illuminated by the splendour of its 
heavenly visitant, who with one hand gently awakes the 
sleeping saint, and with the other points towards the door 
already open for his escape. In this piece the artist alludes 
to the capture of Leo X. at the battle of Ravenna, and his 
subsequent liberation.* In four compartments of the ceiling, 
formed by arabesque ornaments in chiaro-scuro, executed 
before Raffaello commenced his labours, and which he left 
untouched, he has introduced four subjects of scripture history. 
Over the picture of Heliodorus is the representation of the 
Eternal Father, who promises to Moses the liberation of the 
children of Israel. Over that of Attila is Noah returning 
thanks to God after the deluge. Over the mass of Bolsena is 
the sacrifice of Abraham ; and over the liberation of S. Peter. 
the dream of Jacob, with the angels ascending and descending. 
Above the window of this apartment, which looks towards the 
Belvedere, yet remain the arms of Leo X. with the inscription, 
LEO X, PONT. MAX. ANNO. CHR. MDXIV. PONTIFICATUS SUI. 11.27 

The reputation which Raffaello had acquired by the first 
part of his works in the Vatican occasioned the productions of 
his pencil to be sought after with eagerness by the prelates and 
wealthy inhabitants of Rome. Of these no one displayed 
greater earnestness to obtain them than the opulent merchant 
Agostino Chigi, who in his admiration and munificent encourage- 


* Bellori, Descritt. p. 97. 
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ment of Raffaello almost vied with the pontiff himself.?”* Even 
under the pontificate of Julius II. Agostino had prevailed upon 
Raffaello to execute for him, in his newly erected and elegant 
mansion in the Transtevere, now called the Farnesina, a picture 
in fresco, representing Galatea borne in a car over the waves by 
dolphins, and surrounded by tritons and sea nymphs.* This was 
soon afterwards followed by the painting in the family chapel of 
Agostino, erected by him in the church of 8. Maria della Pace 
at Rome. In this work, which, if we may believe Vasari, 
was commenced by Raffaello after he had seen the productions 
of Michel-Agnolo in the Sistine chapel, he undertook to 
represent the sibyls ; in which he united a grander style of 
design than he had before displayed, with a greater perfection 
of colouring, insomuch that these pieces are enumerated 
amongst the most exquisite productions of his pencil.” In the 
intervals of his engagements with Leo X. Raffaello returned 
to the house of his friend Agostino, where he decorated one 
of the apartments with the history of Cupid and Psyche, in a 
series of pictures, and represented in the ceiling, in two large 
compartments, Venus and Cupid pleading against each other 
before Jupiter in the assembly of the Gods, and the marriage 
of Cupid and Psyche. This labour was, however, frequently 
interrupted by the occasional absence of the artist, who being 
passionately enamoured of a beautiful young woman, the daugh- 
ter of a baker in Rome, whence she was usually called La 
Fornarina, deserted his occupation for the sake of her society ; 
a circumstance of which Agostino was no sooner aware, than 
he prevailed upon her to take up her abode in bis house, and 
Ratfaello in her presence proceeded in his work with great 
diligence. Nor was it as a painter only that Raffaello 
devoted his talents to the service of hisfriend. As an architect 
he furnished Agostino with the designs from which he erected 
his before-mentioned chapel, and even favoured him with a 
drawing for the elevation of his stables. He also undertook 
to superintend the execution of a magnificent sepulchre, which 
Agostino, in imitation of Julius II., was desirous of having 
prepared in his own lifetime, and which was intended to have 
been erected in his chapel. The workmanship was intrusted 


* ‘The print engraved from this picture by Marc-Antonio, is rare and valuable: 
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to the sculptor Lorenzetto, who executed two figures in mar- 
ble as a part of the sepulchre, after models said to have been 
furnished by Raffaello, when the further progress of it was 
interrupted by the death of both Raffaello and his patron. 

One of these figures is the celebrated statue of Jonah, which 
is allowed to exhibit a degree of excellence scarcely exceeded 
by the finest remains of ancient art." To this period of the 
life of Raffaello may be assigned the production of many of 
his pictures in oil, which were eagerly sought after, not only 
in Rome, but in other parts of Italy, and have since formed 
the chief ornaments of the most celebrated cabinets in Europe. 
Nor did he less distinguish himself by the excellence of his 
portraits, in which the utmost degree of truth and of nature 
was embellished by that ineffable grace, which, like the splendour 
that surrounds the pictured features of a saint, gives to all his 
works a character of divinity. Among these his portrait of 
Leo X. attended by the cardinals Giulio de’ Medici and Luigi 
Rossi, is eminently distinguished ; and the applauses bestowed 
for nearly three centuries on this picture, whilst it remained in 
the ducal gallery at Florence, will now be re-echoed from 
another part of Europe.’ 

These engagements did not, however, prevent this inde- 
fatigable artist from prosecuting his labours in the Vatican, 
and a third apartment was destined by Leo X., to receive 
its ornaments from his talents; but human efforts have their 
limits ; and Raffaello, whilst he furnished the designs, and 
diligently superintended the execution of the work, frequently 
giving the last finish with his own hand, found it necessary to 
employ young artists of promising talents in the more 
laborious parts of the undertaking. Hence arose the school 
of Raffaello, or, as it has usually been denominated in the 
annals of painting, the Roman school of design ; the professors 
of which,” without emulating the bold contours of the Floren- 
tine artists, or the splendid tats of the Venetians, have united 
with chastity of design, an appropriate gravity of colouring, 
and displayed a grace and a decorum not less interesting 
than the more obtrusive excellences of their rivals. The 
subjects represented in this apartment are selected from 
the history of those distinguished pontiffs who had borne the 
same name as the reigning pope. The coronation of Charle- 
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magne by Leo III., and the justification of the same pontiff 
from the accusations preferred against him to that monarch, 
occupy two sides of the room. The other two exhibit the 
victory of S. Leo IV. over the Saracens at the Port of Ostia, 
and the miraculous extinction of the conflagration in the Borgo 
Vecchio at Rome ; incidents which we may be assured were 
not selected without a reference to the views and conduct of 
the reigning pontiff, who, in raising these monuments to the 
memory of his illustrious predecessors, meant to prepare the 
way to the more direct celebration of the transactions of his 
own life ; but the time was fast approaching which terminated 
these magnificent projects; and the actions of Leo X. were 
destined to be commemorated in another place, and by a much 
inferior hand.*** 

The galleries of the Vatican, intended to unite the detached 
parts of that immense fabric, and usually denominated the 
Loggie having been left by Bramante in an unfinished state, 
Leo X. prevailed upon Raffaello, who had already given several 
specimens of his skill in architecture, to undertake the com- 
pletion of the work. He accordingly formed a model for that 
purpose, in which he introduced great improvements on the 
design of Bramante, arranged the whole in a more convenient 
manner, and displayed the elegance of his taste in various 
appropriate ornaments. The execution of this plan gave great 
satisfaction to the pontiff; who, being desirous that the 
interior embellishments of this part of the palace should cor- 
respond with its exterior beauty, directed Raffaello to make 
designs for such ornamental works in painting, carving, and 
stucco, as he thought most suitable for the purpose. This 
afforded the artist an opportunity of displaying his knowledge 
of the antique, and his skill in imitating the ancient grotesque 
and arabesque ornaments, specimens of which then began to 
be discovered, as well in Italy as in other places ; and which 
were collected from all parts at considerable expense by 
Raffaello, who also employed artists in various parts of Italy, 
and even in Greece and Turkey, to furnish him with drawings 
of whatever remains of antiquity might appear deserving of 
notice.** The execution of this great work was chiefly 
intrusted to two of his scholars, Giulio Romano and Giovanni 
da Udine; the former of whom superintended the historical 

VOL. Il. Z 
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department, the latter the stucco and grotesques, in the repre- 
sentation and exquisite finish of which he excelled all the 
artists of his time ; but various other artists, who had already 
arrived at considerable eminence, were employed in the work, 
and laboured with great assiduity. Among these were 
Giovanni Francesco Penni, called J1 Fattore, Bartolommeo da 
Bagnacayallo, Perino del Vaga, Pellegrino da Modena, and 
Vincenzo da S. Gemignano. In the various compartments of 
the ceiling Raffaello designed a series of pictures from sacred 
history, some of which are supposed to have been finished 
with his own hand, and the rest by his pupils under his im- 
mediate direction.%* The great extent and variety of this 
undertaking, the fertility of imagination displayed by Raffaello 
in his designs, the condescension and kindness with which he 
treated his pupils, who attended him in great numbers when- 
ever he appeared in public, and the liberality of the pontiff in 
rewarding their labours, all combined to render the Vatican at 
this period a perfect nursery of art. Among the lowest 
assistants, a boy had been employed in carrying the com- 
position of lime and other materials requisite for the works in 
fresco. From daily observing these productions he began to 
admire them, and from admiring to wish to imitate them. 
His meditations, although secret, were not fruitless ; he became 
an artist before he produced a specimen of his talents, and at 
eighteen years of age seized the pencil and astonished his 
employers. The disciples of Raffaello owned no superiority 
but that of genius. Polidoro da Caravaggio was received 
among them as a companion and a brother, and by his future 
eminence added new honours to the school in which he had 
been formed.* After the completion of the Loggie, Raffaello 
was employed by the pontiff to embellish in a similar manner 
one of the saloons of the Vatican, where he painted several 
figures of the apostles and saints ; and availing himself of the 
assistance of Giovanni da Udine, decorated the interstices with 
arabesques, in which he introduced the figures of various 
animals, which had at different times been presented to the 
pope, t who was so highly gratified by the judgment and fancy 


* Vasari, Vita di Polidoro da Caravaggio. 


‘+ This work was destroyed by the ignorant and superstitious Paul IV. 
(Caraffa). Vasari, tom. iii, p. 47. 
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displayed in these works, that he invested Raffaello with 
the general superintendence of all the improvements in the 
Vatican. 

The demands made by Leo X. upon the talents and the time 
of Raffaello were indeed unremitting, and could not have failed 
to have exhausted the efforts of a less fertile imagination or a 
less rapid hand. Having determined to ornament one of the 
apartments of the Vatican with tapestry, which was at that 
time woven in Flanders with the utmost perfection and elegance, 
he requested Raffaello to furnish the designs from such portions 
of scripture history as might be suitable for the purpose. The 
passages which he chose were selected from the Acts of the 
Apostles; and these he designed on cartoons, or paper, as 
models for the imitation of the Flemish artists. Each of these 
subjects was ornamented at the bottom with a frieze, or border, 
in chiaro-scuro, representing the principal transactions in the 
life of Leo X. The pieces of tapestry wrought from these 
designs, and which, until very lately, decorated the papal 
chapel, were executed by the tapestry weavers with a harmony 
of colour and brilliancy of effect that astonished all who saw 
them, and seemed to be rather the production of the pencil 
than the loom. In this work Leo expended the enormous sum 
of seventy thousand crowns.* But although the tapestry 
arrived at Rome, the drawings, yet more valuable, were suffered 
to remain in the hands of the Flemish workmen, from whose 
descendants it is supposed they were purchased, in the ensuing 
century, by the accomplished but unfortunate Charles I.** 
During the disturbances which soon afterwards arose in these 
kingdoms, these precious monuments were exposed to sale, in 
common with the rest of the royal collection; but Cromwell 
was not so devoid of taste as to permit them to be lost to this 
country, and directed that they should be purchased” Ne 
further attention seems, however, to have been paid to them, 
and soon after the accession of William III. they were found 
in a chest cut into strips for the use of the tapestry weavers, 
but in other respects without material injury. These celebrated 
cartoons now form the chief ornament of the palace of Hamp- 


* Vasari, vol. ii. p. 124; but Panvinius states the expense to have been 
50,000 gold crowns. Vite de’ Pontefici, ii, 495, 
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ton Court. Let not the British artist who is smitten with the 
love of his profession, and owns the influence of genius, fail to 
pay his frequent devotions at this shrine.** 

We now touch the confines of the highest state of the art; 
of that period when the powers of Raffaello, who undoubtedly 
united in himself all the great requisites of a perfect painter in 
a higher degree than any other individual, were exerted to 
their full extent. To distinguish this era was the destination 
of his last great work, the Transfiguration of Christ on Mount 
Tabor. In the production of this piece Raffaello was attracted 
by friendship, and stimulated by emulation. During the 
absence of Michel-Agnolo from Rome, that great artist had 
heard the praises of Raffaello resounded from every quarter, 
and had found his productions commended for propriety of in- 
vention, correctness of design, grace of composition, and har- 
mony of colouring; whilst his own were represented as having 
no other excellence than truth of drawing to recommend them.* 
Relinquishing for a moment that department which was more 
consonant to the severe energy of his own genius, and in which 
he stands without a rival in modern times, he resolved to oppose 
a barrier to the triumphs of his great competitor, and by avail- 
ing himself of the experienced pencil and attractive colouring 
of Sebastiano del Piombo, to give to his own vigorous concep- 
tions those advantages which were necessary to exhibit them 
with full effect. This union of genius with talent, gave rise to 
several celebrated productions, the designs of which were fur- 
nished by Michel-Agnolo, and the execution intrusted to Sebas- 
tiano.*° At this juncture the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici had 
engaged Raffaello to paint for him in oil the picture of the 
Transfiguration, which was intended to ornament the great 
altar of the cathedral of Narbonne, of which place the cardinal 
was archbishop. No sooner had he commenced the work, 
than Sebastiano begun, as if in competition with him, his cele- 
brated picture of the Raising of Lazarus, which was painted 
with the greatest attention, and in part from the designs of 
Michel-Agnolo, and under his immediate superintendence and 
direction.“* Such a contest was well calculated to call forth 
all the efforts of Raffaello, and the work which he produced is 


* Vasari, Vite, vol. ii. p. 470. 
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acknowledged to have displayed his various excellences to full 
advantage.*’ The pictures when completed were exhibited 
together to public view in the chamber of the consistory, and 
both received high commendation. The work of Sebastiano 
was universally approved of, as a wonderful instance of ener- 
getic design and powerful effect; but the warmest admirers of 
Michel-Agnolo have not hesitated to confess, that in beauty 
and in grace the picture of Raffaello had no equal. 

Among the last and unfinished labours of Raffaello, are the 
designs for another apartment in the Vatican, now called the 
Hall of Constantine, which were begun by him under the direc- 
tions of Leo X., and terminated, after the death both of the 
artist and the pontiff, by Giulio Romano and Gian-Francesco 
Penni, who are acknowledged to have proved themselves by 
this work the worthy disciples of so great a master. This 
series comprises four grand compositions, each occupying one 
side of the apartment. The first represents the Vision of Con- 
stantine, with the miraculous appearance of the holy cross. 
The second and largest is the Victory of Constantine over Max- 
entius. The third is the Baptism of the Emperor; and the 
fourth, the Donation made by him to the church. On the base- 
ment of this apartment are represented the figures of several 
of the Roman pontiffs who distinguished themselves by their 
superior piety; each of whom appears to be seated in a niche, 
and to be attended by two angels, who support his mantle, or 
assist in holding the book which he is employed in reading.* 
Among them are the sainted pontiffs, Pietro, Damaso, Leo, 
Gregory and Silvester. On the base of a column, at the foot 
of the picture which represents the Baptism of Constantine, is 
inscribed, CLEMENS VII. PONT. MAX. A LEONE X. COEPTUM CON- 
SUMAVIT. 

As an architect, Raffaello is scarcely less entitled to com- 
mendation than in the other departments of art. On the death 
of Bramante, in the year 1514, a competition took place for the 
office of superintendent of the church of S. Pietro, between 
the professors of architecture at Rome ; among whom were 
Fra Giocondo, Raffaello, and Balthazar Peruzzi, the latter of 
whom, at the request of Leo X., formed a new model for the 


* Bellori, Descrittione, &c. p. 150. 
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building, excluding such parts as appeared to him not to corre- 
spond with the rest, and comprehending the whole in one mag- 
nificent and simple form. But, although the design of Peruzzi 
gave great satisfaction to the pontiff, and some parts of it were 
even adopted by succeeding architects in carrying forward this 
great work, yet Leo, in compliance with the dying request of 
Bramante, conferred the office of architect on Raffaello, giving 
him as a coadjutor, or assistant, the experienced Fra Giocondo, 
then at an advanced period of life.?* The appointment of Raf- 
faello, which is dated in the month of August, 1514, contains 
high commendations of his talents, and assigns to him a salary 
of three hundred gold crowns, with full power to call for the 
supplies necessary for carrying forward the work.* For the same 
purpose he was also authorised to make use of such marble as 
might be found in the city of Rome, or within the distance of 
ten miles from its walls; and a penalty was imposed upon all 
persons, who, upon discovering the remains of any ancient edifice, 
should not, within three days, give notice of the same to Raf- 
faello, who, as prefect of S. Peter’s, was empowered to pur- 
chase and make use of such part of it as might suit his purpose. 
These regulations were the means of preserving from destruction 
many remains of ancient art, which would otherwise undoubt- 
edly have perished. In the brief, addressed by the pontiff to 
Raffaello on this occasion, it is observed, that ‘great quantities 
of stone and marble are frequently discovered with inscriptions 
or curious monumental devices, which are deserving of preser- 
vation for the promotion of literature, and the cultivation of the 
Latin tongue; but are frequently cut or broken, and the in- 
scriptions obliterated, for the sake of using them as materials 
in new buildings.”” The pontiff therefore imposed a heavy fine 
upon any person who shall destroy any inscription, without the 
permission of Raffaello.t | These precautions could not fail of 
answering, in a great degree, the commendable ends which the 
pontiff had in view ; and to him may be ascribed the preserva- 
tion of such memorials of former ages as had escaped the ravages 
of his predecessors; many of whom had not only permitted 
these venerable relics to be defaced, at the pleasure of those 
who found them, but had themselves torn down some of the 


* Bembi. Ep. Pont, lib. ix. Ep. 13. + Ibid. lib. x. Ep. 51. 
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finest works of antiquity, and employed the splendid fragments 
in the churches and modern edifices of Rome. 

The progress of this great work, during which the pontiff had 
frequent interviews with his architects, suggested to him a yet 
more extensive and magnificent plan. This was the forming an 
accurate survey of the city of Rome, with representations of all 
the remains of ancient buildings, so as to obtain, from what 
might yet be seen, a complete draught or model of the whole, 
as it existed in the most splendid era of its prosperity.* This 
task he also intrusted to Raffaello, who undertook it with great 
alacrity, and appears to have made some progress towards its 
completion ; but the untimely death of that great artist, which 
happened soon after the commencement of the undertaking, 
frustrated the views of the pontiff. A-singular memorial of the 
measures adopted by Raffaello for carrying this purpose into 
effect, yet, however, remains, in a letter addressed by him to 
the pope, and which, until within the space of a few years past, 
has been erroneously attributed to the Count Baldassare Castig- 
lione.** In this letter, which displays in every sentence the 
knowledge of a practical artist, the author has fully explained 
the nature of his undertaking, the rules which he had prescribed 
to himself for carrying it into effect, and even the implements 
made use of for that purpose. ‘‘ There are many persons,” 
says he, ‘holy father, who, estimating great things by their 
own narrow judgment, esteem the military exploits of the ancient 
Romans, and the skill which they have displayed in their build- 
ings, so spacious, and so richly ornamented, as rather fabulous 
than true. With me, however, it is widely different; for 
when I perceive, in what yet remains of Rome, the divinity of 
mind which the ancients possessed, it seems to me not un- 
reasonable to conclude, that many things were to them easy 
which to us appear impossible. Having, therefore, under this 
conviction, always been studious of the remains of antiquity, 
and having, with no small labour, investigated and accurately 
measured such as have occurred to me, and compared them with 
the writings of the best authors on this subject, I conceive that 
I have obtained some acquaintance with the architecture of the 


* This commendable undertaking has been in some degree revived by the 
Roman Academy of Archeology. 
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ancients. This acquisition, whilst it gives me great pleasure, 
has also affected me with no small concern, in observing the in- 
animate remains, as it were, of this once noble city, the queen 
of the universe, thus lacerated and dispersed. As there is a 
duty from every child towards his parents and his country, so I 
find myself called upon to exert what little ability I possess, in 
perpetuating somewhat of the image, or rather the shadow, of 
that which is, in fact, the universal country of all Christians, 
and at one time was so elevated and so powerful, that mankind 
began to believe that she was raised beyond the efforts of fortune, 
and destined to perpetual duration. Hence it would seem that 
Time, envious of the glory of mortals, but not fully confiding in 
his own strength, had combined with fortune, and with the pro- 
fane and unsparing barbarians, that to his corroding file and 
consuming tooth they might add their destructive fury ; and by 
fire, by sword, and every other mode of devastation, might com- 
plete the ruin of Rome. Thus, those famous works which might 
otherwise have remained to the present day in full splendour and 
beauty, were, by the rage and ferocity of these merciless men, or 
rather wild beasts, overthrown and destroyed ; yet not so entirely 
as not to leave a sort of mechanism of the whole, without orna- 
ment indeed; or so to express it, the skeleton of the body 
without the flesh. But why should we complain of the Goths, 
the Vandals, or other perfidious enemies, whilst they who ought, 
like fathers and guardians, to have protected the defenceless 
remains of Rome, have themselves contributed towards their 
destruction ? How many have there been, who, having enjoyed 
the same office as your holiness, but not the same knowledge, 
nor the same greatness of mind, nor in that clemency in which 
you resemble the Deity, how many have there been who have 
employed themselves in the demolition of ancient temples, 
statues, arches, and other glorious works! How many who 
have allowed these edifices to be undermined, for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining the pozzolana from their foundations ; in 
consequence of which they have fallen into ruins!’ What ma- 
terials for building have been formed from statues and other 
antique sculptures! Insomuch, that I might venture to assert, 
that the new Rome which we now see, as large as it may appear, 
so beautiful and so ornamented with palaces, churches, and other 
buildings, is wholly composed of the remains of ancient marble. 
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Nor can I reflect without sorrow, that even since I have been in 
Rome, which is not yet eleven years, somany beautiful monuments 
have been destroyed ; as the obelisk that stood in the Alexandrian 
road, the unfortunate arch, and so many columns and temples, 
chiefly demolished by M. Bartolommeo della Rovere. It ought 
not, therefore, holy father, to be the last object of your atten- 
tion, to take care that the little which now remains of this the 
ancient mother of Italian glory and magnificence, be not, by 
means of the ignorant and the malicious, wholly extirpated and 
destroyed ; but may be preserved as a testimony of the worth 
and excellence of those divine minds, by whose example we of 
the present day are incited to great and laudable undertakings. 
Your object, however, is rather to leave the examples of the 
ancients to speak for themselves, and to equal or surpass them 
by the erection of splendid edifices, by the encouragement and 
remuneration of talents and of genius, and by dispensing 
among the princes of Christendom the blessed seeds of peace. 
For as the ruin of all discipline and of all arts is the consequence 
of the calamities of war, so from peace and public tranquillity 
is derived that desirable leisure which carries them to the highest 
pitch of excellence.” After this introduction the author pro- 
ceeds :—‘‘ Having then been commanded by your holiness to 
make a design of ancient Rome, as far as it can be discovered 
from what now remains, with all the edifices of which such ruins 
yet appear, as may enable us infallibly to ascertain what they ori- 
ginally were, and to supply such parts as are wholly destroyed by 
making them correspond with those that yet exist, I have used 
every possible exertion, that I might give you full satisfaction, 
and convey a perfect idea of the subject.’’ He then enters upon 
a technical description of the principal edifices then existing in 
Rome, which he divides into three classes, those of the ancients, 
of the middle ages, and of the moderns, giving to each their 
peculiar characteristics. He describes a mathematical instru- 
ment which he has employed for completing his task with 
accuracy, and which appears, from the use of the mariner’s 
compass, to be the same as that which is now called the plane- 
table; and after having thus given a full explanation of his 
proceedings, he transmits to the pope the drawing of an entire 
edifice, completed according to the rules which he had laid 
down.** 
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With the death of his favourite artist it is probable that Leo 
relinquished this undertaking. | This event happened on 
Good-Friday, in the year 1520, Raffaello having on that day 
completed the thirty-seventh year of his age. The regret 
which every admirer of the arts must feel for his early loss, is 
increased by the reflection, that this misfortune was not the 
result of any inevitable disease, but is to be attributed to the 
joint consequences of his own imprudence, and of the temerity 
or ignorance of his physician.* With every accomplishment, 
both natural and acquired, with qualities that not only com- 
manded the approbation, but conciliated the affection of all 
who knew him, it was his misfortune not sufficiently to respect 
the divine talents with which he was endowed. His friend, 
the cardinal da Bibbiena, had endeavoured to prevail on 
him to marry, and had proposed to give him his niece as a 
wife ;2°° but the idea of restraint was intolerable to him ; and 
whilst he appeared disposed to comply with the wishes of the 
cardinal, he still found means, under various pretexts, to 
postpone the union. Among the reasons assigned for this delay 
it has been alleged that, on the finishing the pictures in the 
Vatican, the pope intended to confer on him, in reward of his 
labours, the rank and emoluments of a cardinal. It must, 
however, be confessed, that such a promotion, if indeed it 
ever was in contemplation, would have conferred little honour 
either on the artist or his patron. In the estimation of his 
own times, as well as of the present, he already held a higher 
rank than Leo could bestow ; and the hat of a cardinal could 
only have disgraced the man whose chief pretensions to it 
were founded on his pallet and his pencils.” 

It would be no less unjust to the character and liberality of 
Leo X. than to the disinterestedness of Raffaello, and indeed 
to the merits of the age, to suppose that the patronage of the 
pontiff was confined to the encouragement of a single artist, to 
the exclusion of all contemporary excellence. In truth, no 
person was ever more free from that envy which is the invariable 
mark of inferior talents than Raffaello himself. Among those 
whom he recommended to the favour of Leo X. was Luca della 
Robbia, who had carried to high perfection an art which had 
long been practised by his ancestors; that of painting on 
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Terra invetriata, or glazed earth; an art which has since 
been lost, or at least is now confined to the narrow limits of 
enamel painting. In this method he executed the Jmpresa, 
or arms of Leo X., which yet adorn the apartments of the 
Vatican, and completed the floors of the papal Loggie.* In 
the decoration of the Vatican, Leo was desirous of obtaining 
the assistance, not only of the most eminent painters, but of 
the most skilful artificers in every kind of ornament; to the 
end that this place might concentrate and exhibit in one point 
of view all that was exquisite in art. His exertions for this 
purpose were eminently successful ; and in the ensuing century 
the celebrated French painter, Niccolo Poussin, was employed 
by Louis XIII. in making drawings of the decorations of the 
Vatican, to be employed in the palace of the Louvre, which he 
was then erecting ;{ a circumstance which confers honour on 
the taste of that sovereign, and marks the commencement of 
that improvement which, under the patronage of his successor, 
arrived at its highest pitch of excellence. 

The reputation acquired by Andrea Contucci, called Andrea 
dal Monte Sansovino, by his celebrated group in the chapel of 
Gorizio, to which we have before had occasion to refer, induced 
the pope to require his assistance in completing the ornaments 
for the chapel of our Lady of Loretto, which had been com- 
menced by Bramante, but left imperfect at his death. This 
work consisted of a series of pieces in sacred history, executed 
in basso rilievoin marble. The talents displayed by Andrea in 
this undertaking fully justified the choice of the pontiff, and even 
Vasari, although devoted to the admiration of Michel-Agnolo, 
acknowledges that these productions were the finest and most 
finished specimens of sculpture which had until that time been 
seen. The enterprise was, however, too extensive for the accom- 
plishment of an individual ; and some of the rilievos being left 
by Andrea in an unfinished state, were completed by succeeding 
artists. Thus Baccio Bandinelli finished the representation of 
the Birth of the Virgin ; Raffaello da Monte Lupo that of her 
marriage ; and Girolamo Lombardo the Nativity of Christ, and 
Adoration of the Magi. The miracle of the migration from Scla- 
voniato Loretto of this famous chapel, which is pretended to have 


* Vasari, vol. i. pp. 202, 203. + Bottari, note al Vasari, vol. ii. p. 120. 
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been the birth-place and residence of the Holy Virgin, supplied 
another subject for the inventive talents of Andrea, and his 
design was afterwards executed by the Florentine sculptor, 
Tribolo.* 

Among other great works completed by Leo X. during his 
brief pontificate, may be enumerated the rebuilding and 
adorning with paintings the church of our Lady at Montecello, 
the superintendence of which place had been intrusted to him 
whilst a cardinal. He also restored and beautified the 
baptismal font of Constantine in the Lateran, which had nearly 
become ruinous. He vigilantly repaired the roads and bridges 
within the Roman territories; erected or enlarged many 
magnificent palaces in different parts of his dominions ; con- 
ducted to his favourite villa of Malliana a plentiful supply of 
water, and ornamented the place by a beautiful building. 
Beyond the limits of the Roman state, he attended to the 
completion and decoration of the palace of Poggio Cajano, 
situate between Pistoja and Florence, which had been erected 
by his father Lorenzo. The direction of this undertaking was 
intrusted by the pontiff to his relation Ottaviano de’ Medici, 
who possessed the same taste for the arts which distinguished 
the rest of his family, and lived on terms of friendly intimacy 
with the most eminent painters of the time. It was the 
intention of the pontiff to ornament the walls and ceiling of 
the great hall with paintings in fresco, the execution of which 
had been committed to Francia Bigio; but Ottaviano de’ 
Medici called in further assistance, and allotting only one-third of 
the work to Bigio, apportioned the rest between Andrea del 
Sarto, and Jacopo da Puntormo, in hopes that, by the emulation 
thus excited, the work would be better and more expeditiously 
performed. One of the pictures undertaken by Bigio was the 
representation of Cicero carried in triumph by his fellow-citizens. 
Andrea del Sarto commenced a picture of the tribute of various 
animals presented to Cesar, and J acopo da Puntormo, one of 
Vertumnus and Pomona, characterised by their insignia, and 
their attendants. Other pieces were also commenced ; but 
the great deliberation with which the artists proceeded, in the 
hopes of surpassing their competitors, and perhaps some degree 
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of dissatisfaction arising from the partition of their labour, 
delayed the completion of their undertaking, until its further 
progress was effectually prevented by the death of Leo X. ; 
an event which, as Vasari has observed, not only frustrated 
many great works at Rome, at Florence, at Loretto, and other 
places, but impoverished the world by the loss of this true 
Meczenas of all distinguished men.* 

Among other artists, whom the elevation of Leo X. to the 
pontificate induced to visit the city of Rome, Vasari has enu- 
merated the accomplished Lionardo da Vinci, who is said to 
haye accompanied Giuliano de’ Medici from Florence, on that 
oceasion.t| The same author informs us, that on his arrival, 
the pope gave him a subject on which he might employ his 
pencil. Lionardo, who devoted much of his time to the im- 
provement of the mechanical processes of his art. began to 
prepare ‘oils and varnishes ; whereupon the pope exclaimed, 
«‘ What, alas! can be expected from a man who attends to 
the finishing before he has begun his work!”’ We are also 
told, that on this occasion, Lionardo executed for Baldassare 
Turini da Pescia, a picture of the Madonna and infant Christ, 
and an exquisite portrait of a boy; both of which were, in 
the time of Vasari, in the possession of M. Giulio Turini at 
Pescia.”** To what a degree of proficiency Lionardo might 
have attained, had he devoted to the prosecution of his art that 
time which he misapplied in alchemical experiments, or lost 
in puerile amusements, may readily be conjectured from the 
astonishing specimens which he occasionally produced; but 
whilst Raffaello and Michel-Agnolo were adorning Italy with 
their immortal labours, Lionardo was blowing bubbles to fill 
a whole apartment, and decorating lizards with artificial wings. 
Even these occupations may, however, be taken as indications 
of the same character, which he frequently manifested in his 
works, impatient of the limits of nature, and aiming at the 
expression of something beyond what had ever occurred to his 
observation ; a propensity which marks a great and daring 
mind, but which, if not regulated and chastened by the laws of 
probability and of truth, is in danger of leading, as in fact it 
too often led Lionardo, to the expression of caricature, deformity, 
and grimace. 
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It has been considered as a great advantage to the reputa- 
tion of Michel-Agnolo, and as a misfortune to that of Raffaello, 
that whilst the former was yet living, the transactions of his 
history were recorded by two of his scholars, whilst no one was 
found among the numerous admirers of the latter, who would 
undertake to perform for him the same office ;* but this dis- 
advantage was amply compensated by another circumstance, 
which has perhaps rendered more service to the character of 
Raffaello than could have been done by the most eloquent 
encomiums, or the most flattering pen. This observation can 
only apply to the promulgation of his beautiful designs, by 
means of engravings from plates of copper, an art then recently 
invented, and rapidly rising to perfection. From the practice 
of chasing and inlaying metals, wood, or ivory, called by the 
Italians Lavori di Niello, and which had been cultivated by the 
Florentines with great success, the modern method of engraving 
derives its origin. In designing the subjects to be inlaid on 
armour, on household plate, and other implements, the painter 
was not unfrequently called in to the aid of the mechanic; and 
as these labours began to be performed with greater care and 
attention, it became usual to take impressions from the 
engraved metal, in order to judge of the effect of the work, 
before the cavities were filled with the substance intended. 
This substance was in general a composition of silver and lead, 
which being black, was denominated niello (nigellum). Of 
these impressions, which are hence called prints in niello, the 
industry of modern inquirers has discovered several specimens, 
which are distinguished from other early prints, not only by the 
inscriptions being reversed in the impression, but by their rude- 
ness in other respects. From this practice to that of engraving 
on metal for the express purpose of multiplying the design, the 
transition was not difficult. Among the first persons who 
distinguished themselves in this new career, were Antonio 
Pollajuolo and Sandro Botticelli, the latter of whom furnished 
the designs for the edition of Dante, published in 1488, which 
were engraved by Baccio Baldini.” Many other early artists 
are enumerated by writers on this subject, but their pretensions 
are in general extremely doubtful, and we may with great 
justice attribute to Andrea Mantegna, the merit of being the 
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first person who by his performances gave stability and 
importance to the art. The prints of Andrea yet frequently 
occur to the collector, and display great invention and expres- 
sion of character.* They sometimes even border on grace 
and elegance.t His drawing is in general correct, and in 
some instances exhibits great freedom. All his prints are 
peculiarly distinguished by the shadows being formed by 
diagonal lines, which are always found in the same direction, 
and not crossed by other lines, as has since been practised. 
He has not affixed the date to these productions, but they are 
certainly to be placed among the earliest efforts of the art, and 
may for the most part be assigned with confidence to the latter 
part of the fifteenth century.*” 

The person, however, who was destined to carry this art to a 
much higher degree of perfection, was Marce-Antonio Raimondi, 
of Bologna, frequently called, from having when young studied 
under the painter Francesco Francia, Mare-Antonio di Francia. 
Heineken conjectures that he was born in the year 1487, or 
1488, but one of his pieces bears the date of 1502, and some 
of his others appear to be anterior to it, whence we may per- 
haps place that event some years earlier. His first attempts 
were in Niello, in which he obtained great applause, but having 
taken a journey to Venice, he there found exposed to sale 
several of the prints of Albert Durer, both from copper and 
wood. The purchase of these works exhausted his slender 
finances, and in order to repair them, he began to copy the 
series of prints of the Life of Christ, by Albert Durer, consisting 
of thirty-six pieces engraved in wood, which he imitated with 
such exactness on copper, as effectually to deceive those who 
saw them, and enable him to sell them as the prints of the 
German artist. Vasari informs us, that when Albert was 
acquainted with this circumstance, by a friend who transmitted 
to him one of the copies by Marc-Antonio, he immediately 
repaired to Venice to complain of the fraud to the senate ; but 
that the only satisfaction which he could obtain, was a decree 
prohibiting Mare-Antonio from affixing the name or the emblem 
of Atbert to his own engravings in future.§ An attentive 


* Of this his Battle of Sea-monsters, and the Triumph of Silenus, afford 
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examination of the works of these artists affords, however, no 
little reason to doubt of the truth of this narrative, which 
Vasari has probably adopted without sufficient authority. 

From Venice Marc-Aatonio repaired to Rome, where soon 
after his arrival he attracted the notice of Raffaello, by engrav- 
ing from one of his designs a figure of Lucretia. This print 
being shown to that great artist, he immediately saw the 
important uses to which the talents of the engraver might be 
applied, and from that time the abilities of Marc-Antonio were 
chiefly devoted to the representation of the designs of Raffaello. 
The first piece assigned to him by Raffaello was the Judgment 
of Paris, which he executed with great ability,* and this was 
succeeded by several other works, which were the admiration 
of all Italy, and have preserved to the present day many 
exquisite designs of that great artist, which would otherwise 
have been lost to the world. It has been said that Raffaello 
not only directed Mare-Antonio in the execution of his labours, 
but that he frequently engraved the outlines of his figures, so 
as to render them as correct as possible ;t and, although this 
may be allowed to rest on conjecture only, yet it is certain that 
the labours of Mare-Antonio were highly approved by Raffaello, 
who, as a proof of his proficiency, transmitted impressions of 
his prints to Albert Durer, and received in return a present 
from the German artist of many of his works. The reputation 
of Marc-Antonio was now established. The utility of his art 
was universally acknowledged. His school was thronged with 
disciples, many of whom became great proficients. Marco da 
Rayenna, Agostino Venetiano, and Giulio Bonasone, were 
scarcely inferior to their master, and by their labours, and those 
of their successors, a correct and genuine taste for picturesque 
representation has been diffused throughout Europe. 

The art of engraving in copper by the burin, was accom- 
panied, or speedily succeeded, by another invention of no less 
importance ; that of engraving by means of aquafortis, or as 
it is now called, etching. The great labour and long experience 
which the management of the tool required, had divided the 
province of the engraver from that of the painter, and it might 
frequently have happened, that through the incorrect or imper- 
fect medium of the former, the latter could scarcely recognise 
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his own works. The art of etching, as it required but little 
mechanical skill, enabled the painter to transfer to the copper 
his own precise ideas ; and to this we have been indebted for 
some of the most exquisite productions of genius and of taste. 
In fact, these prints may justly be esteemed as original draw- 
ings of the masters who have produced them ; and, although 
the works of the modern engraver may frequently be entitled to 
great admiration, yet they will never, in the estimation of an 
experienced judge, be allowed to rival those free and unfinished, 
but correct and expressive sketches, which the immediate hand 
of a great painter has produced. 

The origin of this invention has been attributed by the 
Italians to Parmegiano; but it was certainly known in Ger- 
many, if not before Parmegiano was born, at least before he 
was able to practise it. If, however, Parmegiano was not the 
inyentor, the beautiful works which he has left in this depart- 
ment, and which exhibit all the elegance, grace, and spirit of 
his paintings, which they will in all probability long survive, 
give him a decided superiority over all that preceded him ; nor 
whilst we possess these precious remains, can we suppress our 
regret, that the same mode of execution was not occasionally 
resorted to by the other great artists of the time, and that we 
are not allowed to contemplate the bold contours of Michel- 
Agnolo, or the graceful compositions of Raffaello, as expressed 
and authenticated by their own hand.*” 
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Tranquillity of Italy—Leo seizes upon several of the smaller states—Attempts 
the duchy of Ferrara—Meditates the expulsion of the French and Spaniards 
from Italy—Engages a body of Swiss mercenaries—Treaty with the Em- 
peror for restoring the family of Sforza to Milan—The French general L’Ecus 
made a prisoner by Guicciardini and liberated——Hostilities commenced 
against the French—Francis prepares to defend his Italian possessions— 
The allies attack Parma—The duke of Ferrara joins the French—The car- 
dinal Giulio de’ Medici legate to the allied army—The Swiss in the service 
of France desert to the enemy—The allies pass the Adda—Capture of 
Milan—The allies attack the duke of Ferrara—Sudden indisposition of 
Leo X.—His death—Reasons for believing that he was poisoned—His 
funeral and monument. 


Traty had now for some years enjoyed a state of repose ; 
nor did there appear to exist among the sovereigns of Europe 
any immediate cause which might lead them to disturb her 
tranquillity. Charles V. had hitherto been too much engaged 
in confirming his authority, and regulating his administration 
in Germany, in Spain, and in Flanders, to pay any particular 
attention to his Neapolitan possessions ; and Francis I. appeared 
to be rather solicitous to secure his dominions in the Milanese, 
than ambitious of further conquests. The Venetians, who by 
the aid of the French monarch had recovered the important 
cities of Brescia and Verona, still maintained with him a close 
alliance ; and the secondary states of Italy were too well aware 
of the dangers which they might incur in the general commo- 
tion, to give occasion to new disturbances. Even the duke of 
Ferrara, although by no means reconciled to the loss of Modena 
and Reggio, which were still retained by Leo X., thought it 
prudent to suppress his resentment, lest it should afford the 
pope a pretext, of which he would gladly have availed himself, 


to do him a more essential injury. 
Nor were the great prosperity of the Roman sce and the 
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personal character of the pontiff, considered as slight assurances 
of the continuation of peace. The dissensions which, under 
the pontificates of Alexander VI. and Julius II. had torn the 
states of the church, were at length appeased, and Leo found 
the obedience of his subjects unlimited, and his authority un- 
controlled. To the possession of the Roman see, he had united 
the cities and territories of Urbino and Sinigaglia; whilst 
Tuscany, then in its highest state of riches and population, 
remained as a patrimonial inheritance at his absolute disposal. 
Thus fortunately situated, and the continuation of his prosperity 
being secured by friendly alliances with the other sovereigns of 
Europe, he not only indulged his natural disposition in the 
encouragement of literature, and the promotion of works of art, 
but is said to have devoted himself to an indolent course of life, 
from which he was roused only by the pursuit of his pleasures, 
which consisted in music, in hunting, or in the company of 
jesters and buffoons. From this quarter, therefore, no danger 
was apprehended ; and in the confidence of the continuance of 
tranquillity, Italy had already revived from her terrors, and 
begun to lose the remembrance of her past calamities. 

If, however, the pope devoted his leisure to amusement, it 
may be doubted whether he had thereby acquired that totat 
dislike of public business, which has been so generally attri- 
buted to him ; on the contrary, if we may judge from his con- 
duct, it may be presumed that no one watched more narrowly 
over the affairs of Italy, or observed those of Europe with 
greater vigilance. For some years he had turned his attention 
towards the smaller states in the vicinity of the Roman terri- 
tory, which had been seized upon by successful adventurers, or 
were occupied by domestic tyrants, but over which the church 
had always asserted its superiority, whenever an opportunity 
occurred of enforcing its claims. The city of Perugia was 
governed by Gian-Paolo Baglioni, who, if we may believe con- 
temporary historians, was a monster of iniquity and impiety ; 
but the cruelty with which he exercised his usurped authority, 
rendered him no less an object of dread, than his other crimes 
did of horror.*? Acting on those maxims which he appears to 
have adopted on other occasions, and which, however fallacious, 
have found apologists in subsequent times, Leo conceived that 
against such an offender, every species of treachery was justifi- 
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able. Pretending, therefore, that he wished to consult with 
Baglioni on affairs of importance, he invited him to Rome ; 
but Baglioni, affecting to be indisposed, sent in his stead his 
son, Gian-Paolo, for the purpose of discovering the intentions of 
the pope. Leo received the youth with the greatest kindness, 
and after detaining him some time, sent him back to his father, 
whom he again requested to take a journey to Rome, and at 
the same time transmitted to him a safe-conduct. The viola- 
tion of such an assurance was a crime, which even the guilty 
mind of Baglioni could not conceive, and he accordingly hastened 
to Rome, where he was admitted to the presence of the pontiff, 
and to the honour of kissing his feet. On the following day, 
however, he was taken into custody by Annibale Rangone, cap- 
tain of the pontifical guard, and subjected to the torture, where 
he is said to have disclosed enormities, the perpetration of which 
could not have been expiated by a thousand deaths. This 
treacherous and tyrannical act was closed by the decapitation of 
Baglioni, in the castle of S. Angelo, and by the pope possessing 
himself of the states of Perugia ; whilst the family of Baglioni 
sought a shelter at Padua, under the protection of the 
Venetian republic, in whose service he had long been employed. 
From similar motives, and under similar pretexts, Leo des- 
patched Giovanni de’ Medici with one thousand horse and four 
thousand foot, to attack the city of Fermo, then held by Lodo- 
vico Freducci, a military commander of great courage and ex- 
perience. On the approach of the papal army, Freducci quitted 
the city, and attempted to make his escape at the head of two 
hundred horse; but having been intercepted by Giovanni, and 
refusing to submit, he was, after a desperate resistance, left 
dead on the field, with one-half of his followers; and Fermo 
was received into the obedience of the papal see. The fall of 
Freducci intimidated the petty tyrants who had possessed 
themselves of cities or fortresses in the march of Ancona; some 
of whom effected their safety by flight, and others resorted to 
Rome to solicit the clemency of the pope. It appeared, how- 
ever, that they who distrusted him had formed a more 
accurate judgment of his character than they who confided in 
him; several of the latter having been imprisoned, and a strict 
inquiry made into their conduct; in consequence of which, such 
as were supposed to have committed the greatest enormities 
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were executed, without any regard to the circumstances under 
which they had placed themselves in the power of the pontiff.* 

In the dissensions between Leo X. and the French monarchs, 
the part adopted by the duke of Ferrara had given great offence 
to the pope, who did not, however, discover by his public con- 
duct the resentment which he harboured in his breast. After 
having frequently been called upon, without effect, to fulfil his 
promise of restoring to the duke the cities of Modena and 
Reggio, Leo at length avowed his resolution to retain them ; 
and in the close of the year 1519, when Alfonso was incapaci- 
tated by sickness from attending to his defence, and his life 
was supposed to be in danger, the vigilant pontiff marched an 
army into the vicinity of Ferrara, for the purpose, as was sup- 
posed, of occupying the government in case of the death of the 
duke. The friendship and active interference of Federigo, mar- 
quis of Mantua, who had shortly before succeeded to that dignity, 
on the death of his father Francesco, defeated this project. 
The Roman army was withdrawn, and mutual expressions of 
confidence and respect took place between the pontiff and the 
duke. These circumstances did not, however, prevent the pope, 
in the course of the ensuing year, from forming a plan for pos- 
sessing himself of the city of Ferrara by treachery. The person 
whom he employed for this purpose, was Uberto Gambara, an 
apostolic protonotary, who afterwards attained the dignity of the 
purple. A secret intercourse was established between Uberto 
and Ridolfo Hello, the captain of a body of German soldiers, in 
the service of the duke, who, having received the sum of two 
thousand ducats as the reward of his treason, engaged to deliver 
up one of the gates of the city to the papal troops. Orders were 
accordingly sent to Guido Rangone, who commanded the papal 
army, and to Guicciardini, governor of Modena, to collect their 
forces under other pretexts, and to be in readiness to possess 
themselves of the gate, which they were to defend until further 
succours should arrive; but when the plan was arranged, and 
the day for the attack agreed on, it was discovered that 
Ridolfo had from the beginning communicated the whole affair 
to Alfonso, who having seen sufficient of the intention of the 
pontiff, and being unwilling that matters should proceed to 
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extremities, took the necessary means for convincing the pope 
that Ridolfo had imposed upon him.** The conduct of Leo X. 
towards the duke of Ferrara, discloses some of the darkest 
shades in his character; and in this instance, we find those 
licentious principles which induced him to forfeit his most solemn 
promises, on pretence of the criminality of those to whom they 
were made, extended to accomplish the ruin of a prince who had 
not, by his conduct, furnished any pretext for such an attempt. 

Nor were the designs of the pope, at this period, limited to 
the subjugation of the smaller states of Italy. The most deci- 
sive evidence yet remains, that he had not only formed a project 
for expelling the French monarch from the territories of Milan 
and of Genoa, but that he also intended to turn his arms against 
the kingdom of Naples, and by delivering it from the yoke of 
the Spaniards, to acquire the honour to which Julius II. had so 
ardently aspired, of being considered as the assertor of the liber- 
ties of Italy. He was, however, well aware, that these great un- 
dertakings could not be accomplished merely by his own strength 
and his own resources, and he therefore resolved to take adyvan- 
tage of the dissensions which had already arisen between 
Francis I. and the emperor, to carry his purposes into effect. ~ 

Before he engaged in negotiations which he foresaw must 
involve him in hostilities, he resolved to raise such a forcé as 
would not only be sufficient for his own defence, but would 
enable him to co-operate vigorously with his allies, in effecting 
the purposes which he had in view. To this end he despatched, 
as his envoy to Switzerland, Antonio Pucci, bishop of Pistoga, 
with directions to raise for his service a body of six thousand 
men.* In this undertaking the bishop found no difficulty, as 
the pontiff had, ever since the war of Urbino, taken care to 
renew his treaties with the Helvetic chiefs, and had intrusted 
the bishop with one hundred and fifty thousand gold crowns for 
their pay.t Having thus prepared the way for active operations, 
he proposed to Francis I. to unite with him in an attack upon 
the kingdom of Naples. In the conditions of this treaty it was 
stipulated that Gaeta, and the whole of the Neapolitan territory 
between the river Garigliano and the ecclesiastical state, should 
be united to the dominion of the church ; and that the remain- 
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der of the kingdom should be held for the second son of the 
French monarch, who was then an infant, and should be governed 
by an apostolic nuncio, until he was enabled to take upon him- 
self the government. Whilst these negotiations were depending, 
the Swiss troops in the service of the pope were permitted to 
pass through the states of Milan, and were stationed in different 
parts of Romagna and the march of Ancona. This, however, 
was the only advantage which Leo derived from his treaty with 
the French monarch ; and was, in all probability, the sole object 
which he had in view. Francis now began to see with jealousy 
the conduct of the pontiff, and declined the overtures which had 
been made to him. His delay, or his refusal, afforded Leo a 
plausible pretext for a step which it is highly probable that he 
had previously determined upon; and he immediately and 
-openly united his forces with those of the emperor, for the 
express purpose of wresting from Francis the dominion of Milan, 
and expelling the French from Italy.* 

On the expulsion and death of Maximiliano Sforza, the right 
of that family to the supreme authority of the Milanese had 
devolved upon his brother Francesco, who had taken refuge at 
Trent, where he impatiently waited for a favourable opportunity 
of recovering the possessions of his ancestors ; having con- 
stantly refused all the offers of the French monarch to induce 
him to relinquish his claims. His expectations had been 
encouraged by the zeal and activity of Girolamo Morone, for- 
merly chancellor to Maximiliano, duke of Milan, and by whose 
advice that city had been surrendered to the French ; but who, 
not having experienced from Francis I. the same attentions as 
from his predecessor Louis XII., had assiduously, though 
secretly, laboured to overturn his authority. By the inter- 
ference of Morone, a treaty was concluded, on the eighth day 
of May, 1521, between the pope and the emperor, for esta- 
blishing Francesco Sforza in his dominions. By this treaty it 
was also stipulated, that the cities of Parma and Piacenza 
should again be united to the dominions of the church; that 
the emperor should support the claims of the pope on the Fer- 
rarese ; and that he should confer on Alessandro de’ Medici, 
the illegitimate son of Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, then about 
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nine years of age, a territorial possession in Naples,* and on 
the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici a pension of ten thousand 
crowns, payable from the archbishopric of Toledo, then lately 
vacated.t But for the more effectual accomplishment of the 
objects proposed, it was agreed that this alliance should not be 
made public until measures had been taken, as well in Genoa 
as in Milan, for overturning the authority of the French, either 
by fraud or by force. 

The government of the French in Milan had given great 
dissatisfaction, insomuch that many of the noble and principal 
inhabitants had quitted the city, and taken refuge in different 
parts of Italy, intending to join the standard of Francesco 
Sforza, as soon as he should be enabled to take the field. By 
the advice of Morone, it was determined that this force should 
be concentrated in the city of Reggio, which place, as well as 
the city of Modena, was then governed on behalf of the pope by 
the historian Guicciardini, who was directed secretly to forward 
the enterprise, and to advance to Morone ten thousand ducats 
for the pay of his troops. About the same time the papal 
galleys were ordered to unite with those of the emperor, then at 
Naples, and to proceed with two thousand Spaniards to the port 
of Genoa, accompanied by Girolamo Adorno, one of the Genoese 
exiles who had been compelled to quit that place by the rival 
faction of the Fregosi, and whose appearance it was expected 
would conciliate the favour of the populace to the attempt. 
The doge Fregoso had, however, been informed of their 
approach, and had so effectually secured the coast, that the 
commander of the fleet found it expedient to retire without 
attempting to disembark.{ . In the meantime, the Sieur de 
L’Ecus,** who during the absence of his brother, Odet de Foix, 
Mareschal de Lautrec, held the chief authority in Milan, being 
apprized of the assemblies of the Milanese exiles within the 
papal states, resolved to use his endeavours for suppressing 
them. Taking with him, therefore, a company of four hundred 
horse, and followed by Federigo Gonzaga, lord of Bozzolo, at 


* This was agreed to be the duchy of Civita di Penna, which brought in an 
annual revenue of ten thousand crowns, and which Alessandro afterwards 
enjoyed. 
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the head of one thousand infantry, he made his appearance 
before the gates of Reggio, in the hope, as Guicciardini conjec- 
tures, that he might be enabled to secure the persons of the 
exiles, either by prevailing upon the governor, who was not a 
soldier by profession, and was supposed to be wholly unprovided 
for an attack, to deliver them up to him, or by availing himself 
of some pretext for entering the place. Guicciardini had how- 
ever, received intimation of his design, and had requested the 
papal commander, Guido Rangone, then in the Modenese, to 
enter the city of Reggio by night ; he had also called in to his 
assistance the soldiers raised by Morone, and directed that the 
neighbouring inhabitants should be in readiness, at the sound 
of the bell, to repair to the gates. In the morning the French 
commander presented himself before the city, and sent one 
of his officers to request an interview with the governor. 
Guicciardini complied with his wishes, and a place was appointed 
where the meeting should take place without the walls. L’Ecus 
accordingly made his appearance, with several of his followers, 
and dismounting from his horse, proceeded towards the gate 
through which Guicciardini and his attendants passed to meet 
him. The French commander then began to complain to the 
governor that he had shewn favour and afforded support to the 
Milanese rebels, who had been suffered to assemble in that city 
for hostile purposes; whilst the governor, on the other hand, 
lamented that a body of French troops had thus, without any 
previous representations having been made as to their object, 
suddenly entered the dominions of the church. During this 
interview, one of the French officers, availing himself of the 
opportunity afforded him by the opening of one of the gates, 
for the purpose of admitting a waggon laden with corn, 
attempted to enter the city at the head of his troops, but was 
repulsed by the soldiers provided for its defence. This incident 
excited a general alarm, and the inhabitants, supposing that the 
French commander had been privy to the attempt, began to 
discharge their artillery from the walls, by which Alessandro 
Trivulzio, an eminent Italian commander in the service of the 
French, who stood near L’Ecus, received a wound of which he 
died on the second day following ; nor was it to be attributed to 
any other cause than the fear of injuring the governor, that 
L’Ecus himself escaped. In his turn he accused Guicciardini 
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of treachery; and not knowing whether to remain where he 
stood, or to seek his safety in flight, suffered the governor to 
take him by the hand and lead him into the city, accompanied 
only by La Motte, one of his officers. The rest of his troops, 
supposing that their chief was taken prisoner, betook themselves 
to flight in such haste, that several of them left their weapons 
behind them. After a full explanation had taken place, 
Guicciardini set at liberty the French commander, who de- 
spatched La Motte to Rome to inform the pope of the cause of 
his visit to Reggio, and to request that he would give orders 
for prohibiting the assembling of the Milanese exiles within his 
territories.* Of this incident Leo availed himself to represent 
to the consistory the misconduct and treachery of the French, 
whom he accused of a design of possessing themselves of the 
city of Reggio; he declared it to be his intention to unite his 
arms with those of the emperor; and although the treaty with 
Charles V. had actually been concluded, he now affected to 
treat with the imperial ambassador as to the terms of the 
confederation, and issued a papal bull, by which he excommuni- 
cated as well the French monarch as his two commanders, 
Odet and Thomas de Foix, until they should restore the cities 
of Parma and Piacenza to the authority of the holy see.*” 
Hostilities being now unavoidable, Leo called to Rome the 
celebrated Italian commander Prospero Colonna, who had been 
appointed by the emperor one of the imperial generals, to 
consult with him on the most effectual means of carrying on the 
war. He also engaged in his service Federigo, marquis of 
Maniua,t and conferred on him the title of captain-general of 
the church, to which he had long aspired. Qn this occasion the 
marquis sent back to France the insignia of the order of S. 
Michael, with which he had been honoured by the king. The 
army of the allies consisted of six thousand Italian troops, two 
thousand Spaniards who had returned from the attack of Genoa, 
and two thousand more who were despatched from Naples, 
under the command of Ferdinando D’Avalos, marquis of 
Pescara. These were afterwards joined by six thousand 
Germans, raised at the joint expense of the pope and the 
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emperor, and by the Swiss troops which Leo had brought into 
Italy; whose numbers had, however, been reduced, by the 
return of many of their associates, to about two thousand. If 
to these be added the papal and Florentine troops not enume- 
rated with the above, the force of the allied army may be 
computed to have amounted to upwards of twenty thousand 
men.* Of these the chief command was confided to Prospero 
Colonna; but the immediate direction of the papal army was 
intrusted to Guicciardini, who, under the name of commissary- 
general, was expressly invested with authority over the marquis 
of Mantua. In the month of August the Italian troops 
assembled at Bologna; and Colonna, having soon: afterwards 
effected a junction with the German and Spanish auxiliaries, 
proceeded to the attack of Parma. 

These formidable proceedings occasioned great alarm tc 
Francis I., who now began to perceive the effects of his own 
imprudence in divesting the pope of Parma and Piacenza. 
But whilst he endeavoured in vain to mitigate the resentment 
of the pontiff, he resorted to such measures as seemed neces- 
sary for the defence of his possessions, and Lautrec, then in 
France, was ordered to return to his government, with a pro- 
mise, on the part of the king, that he should speedily receive 
a supply of three hundred thousand ducats. On his arrival 
Lautree began to collect the French forces, dispersed in dif- 
ferent parts of Lombardy. The Venetians also despatched to 
the assistance of their allies a body of eight thousand foot and 
about nine hundred horse, under the command of Teodoro 
Trivulzio and Andrea Gritti:t The most strenuous efforts of 
both the contending parties were, however, employed in obtain- 
ing the assistance of the Swiss, on whose determination it was 
conceived that the event of the contest would finally depend ; 
and, notwithstanding the representations and promises of the 
cardinal of Sion, and of the imperial envoys, the cantons agreed 
to fulfil the treaty which they had previously formed with 
Francis I., and to supply him with a considerable force ; in 
consequence of which four thousand of these mercenaries, 
being a comparatively small part of the number for which he 
had stipulated, arrived at Milan.*° Lautrec now commenced 
his operations, and despatching his brother L’Ecus, at the 
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head of five hundred lances, and Federigo of Bozzolo, with five 
thousand infantry, to the defence of Parma, employed the 
utmost vigilance in securing the city of Milan and the rest of 
its territory against the expected attack. 

The allied forces, after various dissensions between the 
Italian, German, and Spanish troops, and great diversity of 
opinion amongst the commanders, at length commenced their 
attack upon Parma; and although they were frequently on 
the point of relinquishing the attempt, they at length succeeded 
in compelling the French garrison to retire to that part of the 
city which lies beyond the river, and immediately occupied the 
station which their adversaries had left. The inhabitants of 
this district expressed the greatest satisfaction on being restored 
to the dominion of the church ; but their joy was speedily ter- 
minated by the outrages committed by the promiscuous soldiery, 
who had proceeded to sack the city. From this violence they 
were, however, at last restrained by the most decisive measures 
on the part of the commander Colonna, who, among other in- 
stances of a just severity, executed by the halter a number of 
soldiers who had violated the sanctuary of a monastery, and 
thus at length succeeded in appeasing the tumult. 

In the mean time the French and Venetian army, of which 
Lautrec had now taken the command, although consisting of 
upwards of fifteen thousand men, had remained inactive, in 
expectation of the arrival of the additional body of six thou- 
sand Swiss, by whose assistance they might be enabled to 
oppose the papal and imperial troops in the field. On receiy- 
ing intelligence of the attack upon Parma, they advanced; 
however, to the banks of the Taro, about seven miles from 
that city, for the purpose of opposing the further progress of 
the enemy. At this juncture, the hopes of the French were 
encouraged by the duke of Ferrara, who, having discovered 
the tenor of the treaty between the pope and the emperor, and 
finding no security for himself but in the success of the French, 
took the field at the head of a formidable body of troops, and 
advancing into the Modenese, captured the towns of Finale 
and San Felice, threatening even the city of Modena. This 
unexpected event compelled the allies to divide their forces ; 
Guido Rangone was despatched with a powerful body of troops 
to oppose the duke of Ferrara ; all further attacks on the city 
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of Parma were abandoned ; and an opportunity was afforded 
the French commander of supplying the place with provisions, 
and fortifying it against subsequent attacks. 

The retreat of the papal army from Parma was a cause of 
great vexation to the pontiff, who had hitherto been obliged to 
bear almost the whole expenses of the war, and who now began 
to doubt whether his views had not been counteracted by the 
insincerity of his allies.* He, therefore, by means of his envoy, 
the cardinal of Sion, redoubled his efforts to obtain a reinforce- 
ment from the Swiss; and although the Helvetic chiefs had 
already despatched several bodies of troops into Italy, to the 
aid of the French, yet such was their avidity for pay and for 
plunder, that they agreed to furnish the pope with twelve 
thousand men, under the pretext that they should be employed 
only in the defence of the states of the church. At the same 
time Leo despatched his cousin, the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, 
under the title of legate of the church, to take upon himself 
the superintendence of the allied army, and to allay by his 
authority the disputes and jealousies which had arisen among 
the commanders, and which seemed daily to increase. 

The opposing armies, after frequent movements, and some 
skirmishes of little importance, now waited with the utmost 
impatience for the arrival of those reinforcements from Swit- 
zerland, which had been promised to both, and which were 
expected to give the party which should obtain their services a 
decided superiority. A considerable body of these mercenaries 
at length arrived, and formed a junction at Gambara with their 
countrymen in the pay of the allies ; the two cardinal legates 
of Medici and of Sion, preceded by their crosses of silver, 
marching in the midst of them, to the great scandal of their 
religion and office. A negotiation was now opened, in which 
it may be presumed the services of the Swiss were offered to 
the highest bidder; but the French commander having been 
disappointed in his promised supply of three hundred thousand 
ducats from France, which had been appropriated by the 
duchess of Angouléme, mother of the French monarch, to her 
own use, the offers and promises of the pontifical legates pre- 
vailed ; and the Swiss, notwithstanding the remonstrances and 
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efforts of Lautrec, united their forees with those of Colonna; 
whilst those in the service of the French monarch deserted 
their standards, and either joined the papal troops or returned 
to their own country. 

Dispirited by this disappointment, and alarmed at the acces- 
sion of strength which his adversaries had thus obtained, 
Lautrec thought it expedient to retreat beyond the banks of 
the Adda. Having therefore strongly garrisoned Cremona and 
Pizzighitone, he broke up his camp, and took his station on 
the side of the river next to Milan, intending to oppose the 
further progress of the enemy. The papal and imperial com- 
manders, having with their new accession of strength acquired 
fresh spirits, resolved to relinquish all attempts of less import- 
ance, and proceed immediately to attack the city of Milan. 
The passage of the river was conducted with a degree of 
secrecy and despatch which is allowed to have conferred great 
honour on Colonna; and its success attached no less disgrace 
to the military talents of Lautrec, who had boasted, even in a 
despatch to his sovereign, that he would prevent his enemies 
from effecting their purpose. The transportation of the army 
took place at Vaprio, about five miles from Cassano, where 
the French troops were then encamped; the cardinal de’ 
Medici having accompanied the first detachment of the army 
in one of the boats employed for that purpose.* No resistance 
was made on the part of the French ; and although the move- 
ment was rendered tedious by various circumstances unavoid- 
able in such an attempt, yet a considerable body of the allied 
army effected a landing. It might have been presumed, that 
when Lautree was apprized of this circumstance, he would 
have marched his whole force against the invaders ; but after 
a fatal deliberation of some hours, he despatched his brother, 
with a body of French infantry, four hundred lances, and some 
pieces of artillery, to oppose their further progress. A vigorous 
action took place, in which the superiority was warmly con- 
tested. The French commander, with the cavalry, fought with 
great eourage ; and if the artillery had arrived in time, it is 
supposed that the French would have repulsed the allies. The 
troops which had not yet passed, seeing the danger to which 
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their associates were exposed, made the utmost efforts to cross 
the river to their assistance. Giovanni de’ Medici, prompted 
by that fearless magnanimity by which he was always distin- 
guished, plunged into the current at the head of his troops, 
mounted on a Turkish horse, and arrived in safety on the 
opposite shore. By these exertions L’Ecus was compelled to 
retreat with considerable loss to Cassano, where Lautrec im- 
mediately broke up his camp and hastened to Milan, intending 
to concentrate all his forces in the defence of that capital. 
On his arrival he committed an act of useless and imprudent 
severity, by the public execution of Christoforo Pallavicini, a 
nobleman not less respectable by his age and character than 
by his rank and influence, and who had previously been com- 
mitted to prison as a partisan of the pope, between whom and 
his family there had long subsisted a friendly intimacy. 

On the nineteenth day of November, 1521, the allied army 
arrived, without further opposition, in the vicinity of Milan, 
where an incident took place which has been represented as of 
avery surprising nature. Whilst the legates and principal 
officers were debating near the abbey of Chiaravalle, on the 
mode to be adopted for the attack of the city, they are said to 
have been accosted by an old man, in the dress of a peasant, 
who informed them that if they would instantly prosecute their 
enterprise, the inhabitants would, at the sound of the bells, 
take up arms against the French ; an incident, says Guicciar- 
dini, ‘‘ which appears marvellous ; as, notwithstanding all the 
diligence that could be used, it never was discovered either who 
this messenger was, or by whom he had been sent.”” At the 
approach of night, Ferdinando D’Avalos, marquis of Pescara, 
at the head of the Spanish troops, proceeded to the attack. 
On presenting himself before one of the bastions in the suburbs 
of the city, which was defended by a party of Venetians, a 
mutual discharge of musquetry took place ; but on the assail- 
ants making an attempt to scale the walls, the Venetians, 
abandoning their station, betook themselves to flight.* The 
marquis, pursuing his good fortune, entered the suburbs, and, 
after a short contest, in which the Venetian commander, Tri- 
vulzio, was wounded and taken prisoner, dispersed the French 
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and their allies. On his approaching the gates of the city. 
they were instantly opened by his partisans, whilst the cardinal 
de’ Medici and the other chiefs were received with their fol- 
lowers at another of the gates, according to the assurances 
received from their unknown visitor. The French commander, 
surprised and dispirited by the sudden approach of the enemy, 
and terrified by the general indignation expressed by the popu- 
lace, withdrew with his troops to Como, having first strongly 
garrisoned the citadel of Milan. Some apprehensions were 
entertained for the safety of the citizens from the violence of 
the victorious army ; but by the vigilant conduct of the car- 
dinal de’ Medici, and the prudent advice of Morone, all outrage 
was prevented, and a proclamation was issued prohibiting, on 
pain of death, any injury to the inhabitants. In the morning, 
an embassy of twelve citizens of the order of nobility appeared 
before the cardinal legate to surrender the city and entreat 
protection. Morone, in the name of Francesco Maria Sforza, 
now regarded as duke of Milan, took possession of the govern- 
ment under the title of his lieutenant. The other cities of the 
Milanese successively submitted to his authority, and Parma 
and Piacenza once more acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Roman see.* 

No sooner had the papal commanders accomplished this 
object, than they turned their arms against the duke of Ferrara, 
who, by an act of open hostility, had now afforded the pope 
that pretext for a direct attack upon him, which he had long 
sought for. The towns of Finale and San Felice were speedily 
retaken, and many of the principal places of the duchy of 
Ferrara, on the confines of Romagna, were occupied by the 
papal troops. The Florentines at the same time possessed 
themselves of the extensive district of Garfagnana, whilst 
Guicciardini, as commissary of the pope, seized upon the small 
province of Frignano, which had been remarkable for its fidelity 
in adhering to the duke. In the midst of these hostilities the 
pope issued a monitory, in which, after loading the duke with 
reproaches, he excommunicated him as a rebel to the church, 
and placed the city of Ferrara under an interdict. The violence 
of these measures, instead of intimidating the duke, only served 
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to stimulate his exertions and to rouse his resentment. He 
determined to defend his dominions to the last extremity. He 
fortified the city of Ferrara as completely as possible, and 
provided it with ammunition and provisions for a siege. He 
increased his Italian militia, and engaged in his service four 
thousand German mercenaries. To the monitory of the pope 
he replied by a manifesto, wherein he insisted on the justice 
of his cause, and bitterly complained of the outrageous and 
treacherous conduct of the pontiff. But just as the storm was 
expected to burst forth, an event occurred which not only 
relieved him from his apprehensions, but produced a most 
important alteration in the concerns of Italy, and in the general 
aspect of the times. * 

When the intelligence arrived of the capture of Milan, and 
the recovery of Parma and Piacenza, Leo was passing his time 
at his villa of Malliana. He immediately returned to Rome, 
where he arrived on Sunday, the twenty-fourth day of November, 
for the purpose of giving the necessary directions to his com- 
manders, and partaking in the public rejoicings on this im- 
portant victory. It was at first rumoured that the cardinal de’ 
Medici had prevailed upon Francesco Sforza to cede to him the 
sovereignty of Milan, in consideration of which he had agreed 
to surrender to the duke his cardinal’s hat, with the office of 
chancellor of the holy see, and all his benefices, amounting to 
the annual sum of fifty thousand ducats; and it was supposed 
to be on this account that the pope expressed such symptoms 
of joy and satisfaction as he had on no other occasion evinced, 
and gave orders that the rejoicings should be continued in the 
city during three days. On being asked by his master of the 
ceremonies whether it would not also be proper to return 
solemn thanks to God on such an occasion, he desired to be 
informed of the opinion of this officer. The master of the 
ceremonies told the pope, that when there was a war between 
any of the Christian princes, it was not usual for the church to 
rejoice upon any victory, unless the holy see derived some 
benefit from it; that if the pope, therefore, thought that he 
had obtained any great advantages, he should manifest his joy 


Alfonso has commemorated his unexpected deliverance in a medal struck 
on this occasion, with the motto, Ex ore Lronis. 
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by returning thanks to God; to which the pope smiling replied, 
‘that he had indeed, obtained a great prize.”’ He then gave 
directions that a consistory should be held on Wednesday, the 
twenty-seventh day of November ; and finding himself somewhat 
indisposed, he retired to his chamber, where he took a few 
hours’ rest.* 

The indisposition of the pontiff excited at first but little 
alarm, and was attributed by his physicians to a cold caught at 
his villa. The consistory was not, however, held ; and on the 
morning of Sunday, the first day of December, the pope suddenly 
died. This event was so unexpected, that he is said to have ex 
pired without those ceremonies which are considered as of such 
essential importance by the Roman church.*” Jovius relates, 
that a short time before his death, he returned thanks to God 
with his hands clasped together and his eyes raised to heaven ; 
and expressed his readiness to submit to his approaching fate, 
after having lived to see the cities of Parma and Piacenza 
restored to the church, and the French effectually humbled ;+ 
but this narrative deserves little further credit than such as it 
derives from the mere probability of such an occurrence. In 
truth, the circumstances attending the death of the pontiff are 
involved in mysterious and total obscurity, and the accounts given 
of this event, by Varillas and similar writers in subsequent times, 
are the spurious offspring of their own imagination.*°* Some infor- 
mation on this important event might have been expected from 
the diary of the master of the ceremonies, Paris de Grassis ; 
but it is remarkable, that from Sunday the twenty-fourth day 
of November, when the pope withdrew to his chamber, to the 
same day in the following week, when he expired, no notice is 
taken by this officer of the progress of his disorder, of the par- 
ticulars of his conduct, or of the means adopted for his recovery.*”® 
On the last-mentioned day Paris de Grassis was called upon to 
make preparations for the funeral of the pontiff. ~He found the 
body already cold and livid. After having given such directions 
as seemed to him requisite on the occasion, he summoned the 
cardinals to meet on the following day. All the cardinals then 
in Rome, being twenty-nine in number, accordingly attended ; 
but the concourse of the people was so great in the palace, that 
it was with difficulty they could make their way to the assembly. 


* Paris de Grassis. + Jovii, Vita Leon. vol. x, lib, iv. p. 93. 
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The object of this meeting was to arrange the ceremonial of the 
funeral, which it was ordered should take place on the evening 
of the same day. 

Such is the dubious and unsatisfactory narrative of the death 
of Leo X., which occurred when he had not yet completed the 
forty-sixth year of his age ; having reigned eight years, eight 
months, and nineteen days. It was the general opinion at the 
time, and has been confirmed by the suffrages of succeeding 
historians, that his death was occasioned by the excess of his 
joy on hearing of the success of his arms. If, however, after 
all the vicissitudes of fortune which Leo had experienced, his 
mind had not been sufficiently fortified to resist this influx of 
good fortune, it is probable that its effects would have been more 
sudden. On this occasion it has been well observed, that an 
excess of joy is dangerous only on a first emotion, and that Leo 
survived this intelligence eight days.*° It seems, therefore, 
not unlikely that this story was fabricated merely as a pretext 
to conceal the real cause of his death; and that the slight in- 
disposition and temporary seclusion of the pontiff afforded an 
opportunity for some of his enemies to gratify their resentment, 
or promote their own ambitious views, by his destruction. Some 
circumstances are related which give additional credibility to 
this supposition. Before the body of the pope was interred, 
Paris de Grassis, perceiving it to be much inflated, inquired 
from the consistory whether they would have it opened and ex 
amined, to which they assented. On performing this operation, 
the medical attendants reported that he had certainly died by 
poison. To this it is added, that during his illness the pope 
had frequently complained of an internal burning, which was 
attributed to the same cause; ‘‘ whence,”’ says Paris de Grassis, 
“it is certain that the pope was poisoned.”’ In confirmation of 
this opinion, a singular incident is also recorded by the same 
officer, who relates in his diary, that a few days before the in- 
disposition of the pontiff, a person unknown and disguised, 
called upon one of the monks in the monastery of S. Jerom, 
and requested him to inform the pope, that an attempt would be 
made by one of his confidential servants to poison him ; not in 
his food but by his linen. The friar, not choosing to convey this 
intelligence to the pope, who was then at Malliana, communicated 
it to the datary, who immediately acquainted the pope with it, 
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The friar was sent for to the villa, and having there confirmed 
in the presence of the pontiff what he had before related, Leo, 
with great emotion, observed, ‘‘that if it was the will of God 
that he should die, he should submit to it ; but that he should 
use all the precaution in his power.’”’ We are further informed, 
that in the course of a few days he fell sick, and that with his 
last words he declared that he had been murdered, and could 
not long survive. 

The consternation and grief of the populace on the death of 
the pontiff were unbounded. On its being rumoured that he 
died by poison, they, in the first emotions of their fury, seized 
upon Bernabo Malespina, one of the pope’s cup-bearers, who 
had excited their suspicions, by attempting to leave the city at 
this critical conjuncture, on the pretext of hunting, and dragged 
him to the castle of S. Angelo. On his examination it was 
alleged against him, that the day before the pope became in- 
disposed, he had received from Malespina a cup of wine, and 
after having drunk it, had asked in great anger what he meant 
by giving him so disagreeable and bitter a potion. No sufficient 
is appearing of his guilt, he was, however, soon afterwards 
iberated ; and the cardinal legate de’ Medici arriving at the 
city prohibited any further examination on the subject.*! He 
could not, however, prevent the surmises of the people, some of 
whom conjectured that Francis I. had been the instigator of 
the crime ; a suspicion wholly inconsistent with the ingenuous 
and open character of that monarch. It has since been sug- 
gested that the duke of Ferrara, whose dominions were so 
immediately endangered by the hostile attempts of the pontiff, 
or the exiled duke of Urbino, might have resorted to these 
insidious means of revenge ;* but of these individuals the 
weightier suspicion would fall on the latter, who, by his assas- 
sination of the cardinal of Pavia, had given a decisive proof, 
that in the gratification of his resentment he knew no bounds ; 
and who had by his complaints and representations to the 
sacred college, succeeded in exciting a considerable enmity 
against the pontiff, even within the limits of the Roman court. 

The obsequies of the pope were performed in the Vatican, 
without any extraordinary pomp; the avowed reason of 
which was the impoverished state of the Roman treasury, 
exhausted as it was alleged by his profuse liberality, and by the 
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wars in which he had been engaged. The recent successes 
with which his efforts had been crowned, might, however, have 
supplied both the motives and the resources for a more splendid 
funeral, if other circumstances, arising from the peculiar and 
suspicious manner of his death, had not rendered it improper or 
inexpedient, His funeral panegyric was pronounced by his 
chamberlain, Antonio da Spello,in arude and illiterate manner, 
highly unworthy of the subject ; for which reason his oration 
has not been preserved ; but in the academy della Sapienza 
at Rome, a discourse is annually pronounced in praise of Leo X. 
Many of these have been printed, and are occasionally met 
with in rare collections. For several years no monument 
distinguished the place of his sepulture; but after the death 
of Clement VII. the cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, having 
removed his remains from the Vatican to the chapel of S. Maria 
ad Minervam, employed the eminent sculptor Alfonso Lombardi 
to erect suitable memorials to the memory of the two pontiffs, 
to whom he stood so nearly related. Lombardi accordingly 
formed the models, after sketches furnished by Michel-Agnolo, 
and repaired to Carrara to procure the marble requisite for the 
purpose ; but; on the untimely death of the cardinal, he was 
deprived of this favourable opportunity of displaying his talents : 
and through the influence of Lucrezia Salviati, the sister of 
Leo X., the erection of the monument of that pontiff was 
intrusted to Baccio Bandinelli, who had made a model of it 
during the life of Clement VII., and who completed it in the 
church of S. Maria ad Minervam, where it is yet to be seen in 
the choir behind the great altar, and near to it is that of 
Clement VII.** The statue of Leo is the work of Raffaello da 
Monte Lupo; and that of Clement VII. is by the hand of 
Giovanni Bigio.** Another monument to Leo X. is said to 
have been erected in the church of S. Pietro in Vaticano,* 
under an arch near the famous sculpture of a charity by Michel- 
Agnolo ; where, however, it is now no longer to be found. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Diversity of opinion respecting the character of Leo X.—Causes of such diver- 
sity—From his family connexions—From political enmities—From his con- 
duct as head of the church—Inquiry into his real character—His person and 
manners—His intellectual endowments—His political conduct—His ecclesi- 
astical character—His supposed neglect of sacred literature—Charges of 
profligacy and irreligion—Aspersions on his moral character—His relaxations 
and amusements—Encouragement of letters and arts—How far he was 
rivalled in this respect by the other princes of his time—Conclusion. 


Amoneé all the individuals of ancient or modern times, who, 
by the circumstances of their lives, by their virtues, or by their 
talents, have attracted the attention of mankind, there is per- 
naps no cne whose character has stood in so doubtful a light as 
that of Leo X. From the time of his pontificate to the present 
day, the applauses so liberally bestowed upon him by some, 
have been counterbalanced by the accusations and reproaches of 
others, and numerous causes have concurred in giving rise to 
erroneous opinions and violent prejudices respecting him, into 
which it may now be necessary, or at least excusable, to insti- 
tute a dispassionate inquiry. 

That distinguished excellence, or even superior rank and 
elevation, is as certainly attended by envy and detraction as 
the substance is followed by the shadow, has been the standing 
remark of all ages; but independently of this common ground 
of attack, Leo X. was, from various circumstances, the peculiar 
object of censure and of abuse. This liability to misrepresen- 
tation commenced with his birth, which occurred in the bosom 
of a city at all times agitated by internal commotions, and 
where the pre-eminent station which his family had long oecu- 
pied, rendered its members obnoxious to the attacks and 
reproaches of their political opponents. Hence almost all con- 
temporary historians may be considered as partisans, either 
warmly attached, or decidedly adverse to him ; a circumstance 
highly unfavourable to the impartiality of historical truth, and 
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which has tinged the current of information at its very source, 
with the peculiar colouring of the narrator. Nor did these 
prejudices cease with the death of Leo X. The exalted rank 
which its family afterwards acquired by its near connexion with 
the royal house of France, and the important part which some 
of its members acted in the affairs of Europe, are circum- 
stances, which, whilst they recalled the ancestors and relations 
of the Medici to more particular notice, gave occasion to the 
warmest sentiments of commendation and of flattery on the 
one hand, and to the most unbounded expressions of con- 
tempt and of exccration on the other.*” 

Another source of the great diversity of opinion respecting 
this pontiff, is to be traced to the high office which he filled, 
and to the manner in which he conducted himself in the political 
coneerns of the times. As many of the Italian potentates, 
during the wars which desolated Italy, attached themselves to 
the cause of foreign powers, in like manner several of the 
Italian historians have espoused in their writings the interests 
of other nations, and have hence been led to regard the conduct 
of Leo X. with an unfavourable eye, as the result of an am- 
bitious and restless disposition. This indifference to the inde- 
pendence and common cause of Italy, is observable even in the 
greatest of the Italian historians, and has led Guicciardini 
himself unjustly to depreciate, rather than duly to estimate, the 
merits of the pontiff. The same dereliction of national and 
patriotic spirit is yet more apparent in Muratori, who has fre- 
quently written with too evident a partiality to the cause of the 
French monarchs; a partiality which is perhaps to be accounted 
for from the close alliance which subsisted between them and 
the ancestors of his great patrons, the family of Este. It may 
further be observed, that Leo frequently exerted his authority, 
and even employed his arms, against the inferior potentates of 
Italy, some of whom severely felt the weight of his resentment: 
and that these princes have also had their annalists and pane- 
gyrists, who have not scrupled, on many occasions, to sacrifice 
the reputation of the pontiff to that of their patrons. To these 
may be added various other causes of offence, as well of a 
public as of a private nature, unavoidably given by the pontiff 
in the course of his pontificate, and which afforded a plausible 
opportunity to those whom he had offended, of vilifying his 
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private character, and loading his memory with calumny and 
abuse. 

But the most fruitful cause of animosity against Leo X. is to 
be found in the violence of religious zeal and sectarian hatred. 
That he was chief of the Roman church has frequently been 
thought a sufficient reason for attacking him with the most 
illiberal invectives. To aspersions of this nature he was more 
particularly exposed by the circumstances of the times in which 
he lived, and by the part which he was obliged to act in 
opposing the progress of the Reformation. In this kind of 
warfare, Luther was himself a thorough proficient ; nor have 
his disciples and advocates shown any want of ability in follow- 
ing his example. Still more unfortunate is it for the character 
of Leo, that whilst, by the measures which he adopted against 
the reformers, he drew down upon himself their most unlimited 
abuse, he has not always had the good fortune to escape the 
severe censure of the adherents of the Romish church ; many 
of whom have accused him of a criminal lenity, in neglecting 
to suppress the new opinions by more efficacious measures, and 
of attending to his own aggrandizement or gratification, whilst 
the church of Christ was suffering for want of that aid which it 
was in his power alone to afford.*® 

The difficulties which arise from these various representations 
respecting the character of Leo X., instead of deterring us 
from further inquiry, render it a still greater object of specu- 
lation and curiosity. What then, we may ask, were his personal 
and intellectual accomplishments? Was he a man of talents, 
or a mere favourite of fortune? Will his public and private 
conduct stand the test of an impartial examination ? In what 
degree is the world indebted to him for the extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in literature and the arts which took place during his 
pontificate? Such are some of the questions which naturally 
arise, and to which it is now reasonable to expect a reply. 

That the hand of nature has impressed on the external form 
and features indications of the mind by which they are animated, 
is an opinion that has of late received considerable support, and 
which, under certain restrictions, may be admitted to be well 
founded. From the accounts which have been transmitted to 
us of the countenance and person of Leo X., and from the au- 
thentic portraits of him which yet remain, there is reason to 
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believe that his general appearance bespoke an uncommon 
character ; and the skilful physiognomist might yet, perhaps, 
delight to trace, in the exquisite picture of him by Raffaello, 
the expressions of those propensities, qualities, and talents, by 
which he was more peculiarly distinguished. In stature he was 
much above the common standard. His person was well formed ; 
his habit rather full than corpulent ;** but his limbs, although 
elegantly shaped, appeared somewhat too slender in proportion 
to his body. Although the size of his head, and the amplitude 
of his features, approached to an extreme, yet they exhibited a 
certain degree of dignity which commanded respect. His com- 
plexion was florid: his eyes were large, round, and prominent, 
even to a defect ; insomuch, that he could not discern distant 
objects without the aid of a glass, by the assistance of which, 
it was observed, that in hunting and country sports, to which he 
was much addicted, he saw to a greater distance than any of 
his attendants. His hands were peculiarly white and well 
formed, and he took great pleasure in decorating them with 

ems. His voice was remarkable for softness and flexibility, 
which enabled him to express his feelings with great effect. On 
serious and important occasions no one spoke with more gravity ; 
on common concerns with more facility ; on jocular subjects 
with more hilarity. From his early years he displayed a con- 
ciliating urbanity of manner, which seemed perfectly natural to 
him, but which was probably not less the effect of education than 
of disposition ; no pains having been spared in impressing on his 
mind the great advantage of those manners and accomplishments 
which soften animosity and attract esteem. On his first arrival 
at Rome, he soon obtained the favourable opinion of his fellow- 
cardinals by his uncommon mildness, good temper, and affability, 
which led him to resist no one with violence, but rather to give 
way when opposed with any great degree of earnestness. With 
the old he could be serious, with the young jocose ; his visitors 
he entertained with great attention and kindness, frequently 
taking them by the hand and addressing them in affec- 
tionate terms, and on some occasions embracing them, as the 
manners of the times allowed. Hence, all who knew him 
agreed that he possessed the best possible disposition, and be- 
lieved themselves to be the objects of his particular friendship 
an regard; an opinion which, on his part, he endeavoured to 
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promote, not only by the most sedulous and unremitting atten- 
tion, but by frequent acts of generosity. Nor can it be doubted, 
that to his uniform perseverance in this conduct he was chiefly 
indebted for the high dignity which he attained so early in 
life. 

In his intellectual endowments Leo X. stood much above the 
common level of mankind. If he appears not to have been 
gifted with those creative powers which are properly charac- 
terised by the name of genius, he may justly be said to have 
displayed the highest species of talent, and in general, to have 
regarded the times in which he lived, and the objects which 
presented themselves to his notice, with a comprehensive and 
discriminating eye. His abilities have indeed been uniformly 
admitted, even by those who have in other respects been sparing 
in his praise.* That he was not affected by the superstitious 
notions so prevalent in his own times, is itself a proof of a clear 
and vigorous mind.“ The memory of Leo was remarkable ; 
and as he read with great patience and perseverance, frequently 
interrupting and prolonging his meals by the pleasure which he 
took in this employment, so he obtained a very extensive 
acquaintance with the historical events of former times. In 
the regulation of his diet he adhered to the strictest rules of 
temperance, even beyond the usual restraints of the church. 
Although not perhaps perfectly accomplished as a scholar, yet 
he was well versed in the Latin language, which he both spoke 
and wrote with elegance and facility, and had a competent 
knowledge of the Greek. Nor ought it greatly to diminish 
our opinion of him in this respect, that Bembo has thought 
proper to detract from his reputation for learning, when we 
consider that this ungenerous insinuation was intended merely 
to flatter the reigning pontiff, Paul IIL., at the expense of his 
more illustrious predecessor.“* By Jovius we are informed 
that he wrote verses both in Italian and in Latin, The former 
have in all probability perished. Of the latter a single specimen 
only is known, which has already been submitted to the 
judgment of the reader. 

In his political character, the great objects which Leo 
appears to have generally pursued, sufticiently evince the 


* Guicciard. lib. 14. + Vide ante, chap. xxii, and App. No. XIII. 
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capaciousness of his mind, and the just sense which he enter- 
tained of the important station in which he was placed. The 
pacification of Hurope, the balancing of its opposing interests 
in such manner as to insure its tranquillity, the liberation of 
the states of Italy from their dependence on foreign powers, the 
recovery of the ancient possessions of the church, and the 
repressing and humbling the power of the Turks, were some 
of those great purposes, which he appears never to have 
abandoned. On his elevation to the papal throne he found the 
whole extent of Italy oppressed or threatened by foreign powers, 
and torn by internal commotions. The Spaniards were in 
possession of the kingdom of Naples; the French were pre- 
paring for the attack of Milan; and the states of Italy, in 
aiding or opposing the cause of these powerful intruders, were 
at constant war with each other. The first and most earnest 
desire of the pontiff was to free the whole extent of Italy from 
its foreign invaders ; an object not only excusable, but in the 
highest degree commendable. Whilst the extremities of that 
country were occupied by two powerful and ambitious monarchs, 
the one of them always jealous of the other, its interior could 
only become the theatre of war, and be subjected to continual 
exactions and depredations. The preponderating power of 
either the one or the other of these sovereigns might prove 
fatal to the liberties of the whole country ; and at all events, 
the negotiations and intrigues to which they both had recourse, 
for supporting their respective interests among the inferior 
states, occasioned an agitation and ferment which kept it in 
continual alarm. In this situation, the accomplishment of the 
ends which the pontiff had proposed to himself, was the only 
mode by which he could reasonably hope to establish the 
public tranquillity ; and if this be kept in view, it will enable 
us to explain, although it may not always excuse, many parts 
of his conduct, which may otherwise appear weak, contradic- 
tory, orjunintelligible. To oppose himself to such adversaries 
by open arms was impossible ; nor, whilst the same causes of 
dissension remained, was there the most distant prospect of 
forming an effective union among the Italian states ; several 
of which had, by a weak and unfortunate policy, entered into 
close alliances with the invaders. Nothing therefore remained 
for the pontiff but to turn the strength of these powerful rivals 
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against each other, and to take advantage of any opportunity 
which their dissensions might afford him, of liberating his 
country from them both. Hence it was his great object to 
secure, by incessant negotiations and constant assurances, the 
favour and good opinion of the French and Spanish monarchs ; 
to be a party to all their transactions, and to enter into all 
their designs, so that he might be enabled to maintain a kind 
of equilibrium between them, and to give the preponderance, 
on important occasions, either to the one or the other of them, 
as might best suit his own views. This policy was, however, 
at some times combined with more open efforts ; and the ineffi- 
cacy of the papal arms was supplied by powerful bodies of 
Swiss mercenaries* which the pope retained in his service by 
liberal stipends, and by whose assistance he twice expelled the 
French from Italy. Although frequently counteracted and 
defeated in his projects by the superior strength and resources 
of his adversaries, yet he never appears, throughout his whole 
pontificate, to have deviated from the purposes which he had 
originally in view. His exertions had at length opened to him 
the fairest prospects of success; and it is highly probable, that 
if an untimely death had not terminated his efforts, he would 
finally have accomplished his great undertaking. That he had 
intended to retain the command of the Milanese, or to vest the 
supreme authority of that state in the cardinal Giulio de’Medici, 
may be regarded as certain ; and the union of these territories 
with those of Tuscany and of Rome, together with the continued 
aid of his Swiss allies, would have enabled him to attack the 
kingdom of Naples, then almost neglected by its young 
sovereign, with the fairest probability of success. In examining 
the public conduct of Leo X. by this test, it will be found to 
display a consistency not to be discovered by considering it in 
separate parts, or on detached occasions. His insincerity in 
his treaties with Francis I., although not justified, was 
occasioned by this unalterable adherence to his primitive 
designs ; and the avidity of that monarch in depriving the 
pontiff of the districts of Parma and Piacenza, confirmed him 
in his resolution to seize the first opportunities of carrying those 
designs into effect. The French monarch should have known, 
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that even in the moment of victory, it is not always expedient 
to grasp at every possible advantage, or to subject a humiliated 
adversary to intolerable or irksome terms ; and that as morality 
and good faith should enforce the execution, so justice and 
moderation should be the basis of public engagements. 

Nor was Leo less uniform and consistent in his endeavours to 
allay the dissensions among the Christian powers, with the view 
of inducing them to unite their arms against the Turks; a 
course of conduct which has given occasion to charge him with 
extravagant and romantic views; but which cannot be fairly 
jadged of without considering the’ state of the times, and recol- 
lecting that those powerful barbarians had then recently estab- 
lished themselves in Europe, had overturned in Egypt the 
empire of the Mamelukes, and made several attempts against 
the coast of Italy, in one of which they had possessed themselves 
of the city of Otranto. That the pontiff was defeated in his 
purpose, is not to be attributed to any want of exertion on his 
part, but to the jealousy of the Christian states, which were yet 
more fearful of each other than they were of the Turks. And 
if, in this instance, the pontiff could not inspire the rulers of 
Christendom with his own feelings, and actuate them with good- 
will towards each other, and with animosity only towards their 
common enemy, he yet succeeded so far as, in all probability, 
to deter the Turks from turning their arms against the western 
nations ; so that during his pontificate, the Christian world 
enjoyed a respite from commotion, which, when compared with 
the times which preceded, and those which followed, may be 
considered as a season of tranquillity and of happiness. If 
amidst these splendid and commendable purposes, he occasion- 
ally displayed the narrow politics of a churchman, or the weaker 
prejudices of family partiality, this may, perhaps, be attributed 
not so much to the errors of his own disposition and judgment, 
as to the example of his predecessors and the manners of the 
age, which he could not wholly surmount ; or to that mistaken 
sense of duty, which has too often led those in power to consider 
all measures as lawful, or as excusable, which are supposed to 
be advantageous to those whom they govern, or conducive to 
the aggrandizement of those, who, from the ties of nature, look 
up to them for patronage and for power. 

In one respect, however, it is impossible that the conduct of 
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Leo X. as a temporal prince can either be justified or extenuated. 
If a sovereign expects to meet with fidelity in his allies, or 
obedience in his subjects, he ought to consider his own engage- 
ments as sacred, and his promises as inviolable. In condescend- 
ing to make use of treachery against his adversaries, he sets an 
example which shakes the foundations of his own authority, and 
endangers his own safety ; and it is by no means improbable, 
that the untimely death of the pontiff was the consequence of 
an act of revenge. The same misconduct which probably 
shortened his days, has also been injurious to his fame ;** and 
the certainty, that he on many occasions resorted to indirect 
and treacherous means to circumvent or destroy his adversaries, 
has caused him to be accused of crimes which are not only 
unsupported by any positive evidence, but are in the highest 
degree improbable.** He has, however, sufficient to answer for 
in this respect, without being charged with conjectural offences.” 
Under the plea of freeing the territory of the church from the 
dominion of its usurpers, he became a usurper himself ; and on 
the pretext of punishing the guilt of others, was himself guilty 
of great atrocities. If the example of the crimes of one could 
justify those of another, the world would soon become only a 
great theatre of treachery, of rapine, and of blood ; and the 
human race would excel the brute creation only in the superior 
talents displayed in promoting their mutual destruction. 

In his ecclesiastical capacity, and as supreme head of the 
Christian church, Leo X. has been treated with great freedom 
and severity. Even the union of the temporal and spiritual 
power in the same person has been represented as totally 
destructive of the true spirit of religion, and as productive of an 
extreme corruption of morals. ‘‘ The ecclesiastical character,” 
says a lively writer, ‘‘ought to have the ascendancy, and 
the temporal dignity should be considered only as the accessary ; 
but the former is almost always absorbed in the latter. To 
unite them together is to join a living body to a dead carcase ; 
a miserable connexion, in which the dead serves only to corrupt 
the living, without deriving from it any vital influence.”* The 
Lutheran writers have indeed considered this union of spiritual 
and temporal authority as an unequivocal sign of Antichrist ;+ 


* Bayle, Dict. in art. Leon X. + Seckend. lib, i. sec. 5, p. 11. 
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yet it may be observed, that even after the Reformation, the 
necessity of a supreme head in matters of religion was soon 
acknowledged ; and as this was too important a trust to be 
confided to a separate authority, it has in most protestant coun- 
tries been united to the chief temporal power, and has thus 
formed that union of church and state, which is considered as 
so essentially necessary to the security of both. Hence, if we 
avoid the discussion of doctrinal tenets, we shall find, that all 
ecclesiastical establishments necessarily approximate towards 
each other ; and that the chief difference to an individual is, 
merely whether he may choose to take his religious opinions on 
the authority of a pope or of a monarch, from a consistory or a 
convocation, from Luther, from Calvin, from Henry VIII., or 
from Leo X.** 

But dismissing these general objections, which at all events 
apply rather to the office than to the personal conduct of 
the pope, we may still admit, that an evident distinction 
subsists between a great prince and a great pontiff, and that 
Leo, however he might possess the accomplishments of the one, 
may have been defective in those of the other. That this was, 
in fact, the case, is expressly asserted, or tacitly admitted, by 
writers in other respects of very different opinions. ‘‘ Leo X. 
displayed,” says Fra Paolo, “ a singular proficiency in polite 
literature, wonderful humanity, benevolence, and mildness ; the 
greatest liberality, and an extreme inclination to favour ex- 
cellent and learned men ; insomuch, that for a long course of 
years, no one had sat on the pontifical throne that could in any 
degree be compared to him. He would, indeed, have been a 
perfect pontiff, if to these accomplishments he had united some 
knowledge in matters of religion, and a greater inclination to 
piety, to neither of which he appeared to pay any great atten- 
tion.”’* These animadversions of Fra Paolo are thus adverted 
to by his opponent Pallavicini, who has entered very fully into 
the consideration of this part of the character of Leo X. ‘* It 
has been asserted by Paolo,” says this writer, ‘‘ that Leo was 
better acquainted with profane literature than with that called 
sacred, and which appertains to religion ; in which I by no 
means contradict him. Having received from God a most 
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capacious mind, and a studious disposition, and finding himself 
whilst yet almost in his infancy, placed in the supreme senate 
of the church, Leo was wanting in his duty, by neglecting to 
cultivate that department of literature which is not only the 
most noble, but was the most becoming his station. This 
defect was more apparent when being constituted, at thirty- 
séven years of age, the president and chief of the Christian 
religion, he not only continued to devote himself to the curiosity 
of profane studies, but even called into the sanctuary of 
religion itself, those who were better acquainted with the fables 
of Greece, and the delights of poetry, than with the history of 
the church, and the doctrines of the fathers.” * * ‘* Nor 
will I affirm,’’ says the same author, ‘‘ that he was as much 
devoted to piety as his station required, nor undertake to 
commend or to excuse all the conduct of Leo X., because, to 
pass over that which exists in suspicion rather than in proof, 
(as scandal always delights to affix her spots on the brightest 
characters, that their deformity may be the more apparent,) it 
is certain, that the attention which he paid to the chase, to 
amusements, and to pompous exhibitions, although it might in 
part be attributed to the manners of the age, in part to his high 
rank, and in part to his own natural disposition, was no slight 
imperfection in one who had attained that eminence among 
mankind, which requires the utmost degree of perfection.”* 
But whilst the partisans of the reformers on the one hand, and 
the adherents of the Roman church on the other, have thus 
concurred in depreciating the character and conduct of the 
pontiff, they have been guided by very different motives. The 
former, with Luther at their head, have accused him of en- 
deavouring, by the most rash and violent measures, to enforce 
that submission which ought at least to have been the result of 
a cool and temperate discussion ; whilst the latter have repre- 
sented him as too indifferent to the progress of the new opinions, 
and as having indulged himself in his own pursuits and amuse- 
ments, whilst he ought to have extirpated, by the most efficacious 
methods, the dangerous heresy which at length defied his 
utmost exertions. To attempt the vindication of Leo against 
these very opposite charges would be superfluous. In their 
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censure of him the zealous of both parties are agreed ; but to 
the more moderate and dispassionate, it may appear to be 
some justification of his character, to observe, that in steering 
through these tempestuous times, he was himself generally 
inclined to adopt a middle course; and that if he did not 
comply with the proposal of the reformers, and submit the 
questions between Luther and himself to the decision of a third 
party, neither did he adopt those violent measures, to which 
the church has occasionally resorted for the maintenance of 
its doctrines, and to which he was incited by some of the 
persecuting zealots of the age. To countenance the doctrines 
of the reformers was incompatible with his station and office ; 
to have suppressed them by fire and sword, would justly have 
stigmatized him as a ferocious bigot; yet either of these 
extremes would certainly have procured him from one party at 
least, that approbation which is now refused to him by both. 
Nor has the concurring testimony of Fra Paolo, Pallavicini, 
and other polemical writers, been uniformly assented to asa 
sufficient proof of that gross neglect of sacred literature imputed 
to Leo X. Of the encouragement afforded by him to many 
learned ecclesiastics, who devoted themselves to the study of 
the sacred writings, several instances have before been given, 
to which, if necessary, considerable additions might yet be 
made.* On this subject we might also appeal with great 
confidence to the evidence of a contemporary writer, who 
assures us that ‘‘ Leo X. diligently sought out those men who 
had signalized tnemselves in any department of knowledge, 
moral or natural, human or divine; and particularly in that 
chief science which is called theology; that he rewarded them 
with honourable stipends, conformed himself in his conduct to 
their suggestions, and treated them with the same kindness 
and affection that he experienced from them in return.”” The 
same author adds, that the most celebrated philosophers and 
professors of the civil law were also invited by Leo X. from all 
parts of Italy and France to Rome ; “ for the purpose,” says 
he, ‘of rendering that city, which had already obtained the 
precedency in religion, in dignity, and in opulence, not less 
celebrated as the seat of eloquence, of wisdom, and of virtue.’’t 


* Vide particularly chap. xi. passim. + Brandolini, Leo, p. 127. 
VOL, Il. cc 
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But perhaps the most decisive proof of the partiality with 
which Leo regarded real knowledge and useful learning, may 
-be found in the particular attention shewn by him, on all 
occasions, to the moderate, the candid, and truly learned 
Erasmus. Between him and the pontiff an epistolary inter- 
course occasionally subsisted, which, notwithstanding the 
opinions of the religious zealots of opposing sects, who have 
condemned the condescension of the one, and the commen- 
datory style of the other, confers equal honour on both. Be- 
fore the elevation of Leo to the pontifical chair, they had met 
together at Rome, and had formed a friendly intimacy. When 
the character of Leo, as supreme pontiff, had in some degree 
unfolded itself, and he appeared as the pacificator of the Chris- 
tian world, and the promoter of liberal studies, Erasmus 
addressed to him, from London, a long and congratulatory 
epistle, which may be considered as a compendium of the 
previous life and conduct of the pontiff. After adverting to the 
extraordinary circumstances which prepared the way to his 
elevation, he compares the pontificate of Leo with that of 
Julius II., and expatiates at large on the happy effects of his 
measures, when contrasted with the warlike pursuits of his 
restless predecessors. He then alludes to the recent humiliation 
of Louis XII, and to the ascendancy which Leo had obtained, 
as well over that monarch, as over Henry VIII. Thence he 
takes occasion to refer to the earnest efforts then making by 
the pontiff for the union of the princes of Christendom against 
the Turks ; without, however, approving of violent and sangui- 
nary measures, which he considers as inconsistent with the 
character and conduct of Christians, who ought to set an 
example of benevolence, forbearance, and piety, and subdue 
the world by these virtues, rather than by fire and sword. 
But the chief object of his letter is to request the favour of the 
pontiff towards a new and corrected edition of the works of 
S. Jerom, which he had then undertaken at the instance of 
William Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, and which was 
soon afterwards published, with a dedication to that munificent 
prelate.* To this address Leo returned a highly satisfactory 
reply, in which he recognises his former acquaintance with 
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Erasmus ; expresses his most earnest wishes that the Author 
of all good, by whose providence he has himself been placed in 
so elevated a station, may enable him to adopt the most 
efficacious measures for the restoration of true virtue and piety 
among mankind: and assures Erasmus, that he expects with 
joyful impatience the volumes of 8S. Jerom, and of the New 
Testament, which he had promised to transmit to him. At 
the same time he wrote to Henry VIII. recommending Erasmus 
to him in the warmest terms, as deserving not only of his 
pecuniary bounty, but of his particular favour and regard. 
The edition of the New Testament in Greek and Latin, with 
the corrections and annotations of Erasmus, made its appear- 
ance soon afterwards, accompanied with a dedication to Leo X., 
to whom Erasmus also addressed a letter, expressing his grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the recommendation of him to 
Henry VIII., which had been the result of the kindness and 
favourable opinion of the pontiff, without his own solicitation.* 
At a subsequent period, when this eminent scholar had incurred 
the suspicion of being secretly attached to the cause of the 
reformers, he again addressed himself to Leo X., as well as to 
some of the cardinals of his court, vindicating, in a respectful, 
but manly style, the moderation of his own conduct; at the 
same time lamenting that the advocates of the church had 
resorted to violence and scurrility for the defence of their cause, 
and that the pope had, by the intemperance of others, been 
prevented from attending sufficiently to the mild and liberal 
suggestions of his own disposition. In the course of his 
correspondence, Erasmus has celebrated the pontiff for three 
great benefits bestowed upon mankind; the restoration of 
Christian. piety, the revival of letters, and the establishment of 
peace throughout Christendom. The attention paid by Leo to 
the graver studies of theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, and 
medicine, is also admitted by Erasmus ; who solicits the pontiff 
to patronise the study of languages and elegant literature, 
merely that they may be of use in promoting the knowledge of 
those more important subjects, to which he has already referred. 

Were we to place implicit confidence in the opinions of 
many authors who have taken occasion to refer to the character 
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of Leo X., we must unavoidably suppose him to have been one 
of the most dissolute, irreligious, profane, and unprincipled of 
mankind. By one writer we are told that Leo led a life little 
suited to one of the successors of the apostles, and entirely 
devoted to voluptuousness ; another has not scrupled to insert 
the name of this pontiff in a list which he has formed of the 
supposed atheists of the time.* John Bale, in his satirical 
work, entitled, ‘‘ The Pageant of Popes,’ in which, in his 
animosity against the church of Rome, he professes it to be 
his intention to give her double according to her works, has 
informed us, that when Bembo quoted to Leo X., on some 
occasion, a passage from one of the evangelists, the pope 
replied, Jt is well known to all ages how profitable this fable 
of Christ has been to us ;*? a story, which it has justly been 
remarked, has been repeated by three or four hundred different 
writers, without any authority whatsoever, except that of the 
author above referred to. Another anecdote of a similar 
nature is found in a Swiss writer; who, as a proof of the 
impiety and atheism.of the pontiff, relates, that he had directed 
two of the buffoons whom he admitted to his table, to take 
upon them the characters of philosophers, and to discuss the 
question respecting the immortality of the soul; when, after 
having heard the arguments on both sides, he gave his decision 
by observing, that he who had maintained the affirmative of 
the question, had given excellent reasons for his opinion, but 
that the arguments of his adversary were very plausible. This 
story rests only on the authority of Luther, who on such an 
occasion can scarcely be admitted as a sufficient evidence.t 
We are told by another protestant author, that at the time 
‘‘ when Leo was thundering out his anathemas against Luther, 
he was not ashamed to publish a bull in favour of the profane 
poems of Ariosto ; menacing with excommunication all those 
who criticised them, or deprived the author of his emolument,”’ 
a circumstance which has been adduced by innumerable 
writers, and even by the dispassionate Bayle,” as an addi- 
tional proof of the impiety of the pontiff, and of the disgraceful 
manner in which he abused his ecclesiastical authority. But 


* Mosheim. ap. Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiast. Hist. vol. 5. p. 500. 
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in answer to this it may be sufficient to observe, that the 
privilege to Ariosto was granted long before Luther had sig- 
nalized himself by his opposition to the Romish Church, and 
that such privilege is in fact nothing more than the usual pro- 
tection granted to authors, to secure to them the profits of 
their works. That it contains any denunciations against those 
who censure the writings of Ariosto, is an assertion wholly 
groundless ; the clause of excommunication extending only to 
those who should surreptitiously print and sell the work 
without the consent of the author; a clause which is found in 
all licenses of the same nature, frequently much more strongly 
expressed ; and which was intended to repress, beyond the 
limits of the papal territories, those literary pirates, who have 
at all times, since the invention of printing, been ready to con- 
vert the industry of others to their own emolument. 

Nor has the moral character of Leo X. wholly escaped those 
disgraceful imputations which affix a stain of all others the 
most readily made, and the most difficult to expunge. These 
accusations are noticed by Jovius, who, at the same time, justly 
asks, whether it was likely that, amidst the abuse and detrac- 
tion which then characterized the Roman court, the best and 
most blameless prince could have escaped the shafts of malice ? 
or whether it was probable that they who levelled these 
malignant imputations against the pontiff, had an opportunity 
of ascertaining the truth ?* To these remarks he might safcly 
have trusted the vindication of Leo, without indecently and 
absurdly attempting to extenuate the alleged offence of the 
pontiff as a matter of slight importance in a great prince. 
With respect to the moral conduct of Leo X. in private life, 
the most satisfactory evidence remains, that he exhibited not 
only in his early years, but after his elevation to the pontificate, 
an example of chastity and decorum, the more remarkable, as 
it was the more unusual in the age in which he lived. Nor 
can it be supposed that so many writers would, in commending 
the pontiff for virtues which he was known, or suspected, not 
to possess, have incurred the double risk of degrading their 
own characters in the eye of the world, and giving the pontiff 
reason to suppose that they had ironically or impertinently 
alluded to so dangerous a subject. 


* Jovii, in Vita Leon. x. lib. iv. p. 86. 
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But whilst we reject these unfounded and scandalous impu- 
tations, it must be allowed that the occupations and amuse- 
ments in which the pontiff indulged himself, were not always 
suited either to the dignity of his station, or to the gravity of 
his own character. ‘‘It seems to have been his intention,” 
says one of his biographers, ‘to pass his time cheerfully, and 
to secure himself against trouble and anxiety by all the means 
in his power. He, therefore, sought all opportunities of plea- 
sure and hilarity, and indulged his leisure in amusement, jests, 
and singing ; either induced by a natural propensity, or from 
an idea that the avoiding vexation and care might contribute 
to lengthen his days.’’ On some occasions, and particularly 
on the first day of August in every year, he was accustomed 
to invite such of the cardinals as were admitted to his more 
intimate acquaintance, to play cards with him; and of this 
opportunity he always availed himself to display his liberality, 
by distributing pieces of gold among the crowd of spectators 
whom he allowed to be present at these entertainments. In 
the game of chess he was a thorough proficient, and could 
conduct its most difficult operations with the utmost prompti- 
tude and success ; but gaming with dice he always reproved, 
as equally inconsistent with prudence and injurious to morals.* 

His knowledge of music was not only practical, but scientific. 
He had himself a correct ear, and a melodious voice, which had 
been cultivated in his youth with great attention. On the sub- 
ject of harmony, and the principles of musical notation, he 
delighted to converse, and had a musical instrument in his 
chamber, by the assistance of which he was accustomed to 
exemplify and explain his favorite theory.t Nor were the pro- 
fessors of music less favoured by him than those who excelled 
in other liberal arts. To the cultivation and encouragement of 
this study, he was more particularly led by the consideration of 
its essential importance to the due celebration of the splendid 
rites of the Romish church. In the magnificence of his prepa- 
rations, the propriety of his own person and dress, and the 
solemnity and decorum of his manner on these occasions, he 
greatly excelled all his predecessors.** In order to give a more 
striking effect to these devotional services, he sought through- 
out all Europe for the most celebrated musical performers, both 
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vocal and instrumental, whom he rewarded with the utmost libe- 
rality. As a proof of the high estimation in which these pro- 
fessors were held by him, he conferred on Gabriel Merino, a 
Spaniard, whose chief merit consisted in the excellence of his 
voice, and his knowledge of churgh music, the archbishopric 
of Bari. Another person, named Francesco Paolosa, he pro- 
moted, for similar qualifications, to the rank of an archdeacon ; 
and the pontifical letters of Bembo exhibit various instances of 
the particular attention paid by him to this subject. 

That a mind, which, like that of the pontiff, could diseri- 
minate all the excellences of literature and of art, could, as we 
are told was the fact, also stoop to derive its pleasures from the 
lowest species of buffoonery, is a singular circumstance, but 
may serve to mark that diversity and range of intellect which 
distinguished not only Leo X., but also other individuals of this 
extraordinary family.*° To such an extreme was this propen- 
sity carried, that his courtiers and attendants could not more 
effectually obtain his favour than by introducing to him such 
persons as by their eccentricity, perversity, or imbecility of 
mind, were likely to excite his mirth.*" On one occasion this 
well-known disposition of the pontiff is said to have subjected 
him to an unexpected intrusion. A person having waited in 
vain for several days, in the hope of speaking to him, addressed 
himself at length to the chamberlain, assuring him that he was 
a great poet, and would astonish the pope by the most admirable 
verses he had ever heard; a stratagem which procured him 
immediate admission, although to the chagrin and disappoint- 
ment of the pontiff.’ That Leo could bear a jest with good 
grace is, however, evinced by another incident: a person hay- 
ing presented him with some Latin verses in hopes of a great 
reward, the pope, instead of gratifying his expectation, repeated 
to him an equal number of lines with the same terminations ; 
whereupon the disappointed poet exclaimed, 

Si tibi pro numeris numeros fortuna dedisset, 
_ Non esset capiti tanta corona tuo. 


Had fortune your verses with verses repaid, 
The tiara would ne’er have encircled your head : 


and the pope, instead of being offended, opened his purse, and 
rewarded him with his usual liberality.** 
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There is reason to believe that the pleasure which Leo Me 
derived from the sumptuous entertainments so frequently given 
within the precincts of the Roman court, arose not so much 
from the gratification of his own appetite, in the indulgence of 
which he was very temperate,*** as from the delight which he 
took in ridiculing the insatiable gluttony of his companions.* 
Dishes of an uncommon kind, or composed of animals not usu- 
ally considered as food, but so seasoned as to attract the avidity 
of his guests, were occasionally introduced, and, by the disco- 
very of the fraud, gave rise to jocular recrimination and addi- 
tional mirth.t Itis not, however, improbable that these accounts 
have been either invented, or exaggerated, by the fertile imagi- 
nation of the narrator ; and it is certain that they are greatly 
at variance with others which are entitled at least to equal 
credit. The severe rules of abstinence which the pope constantly 
imposed upon himself, and the attention to-his studies, even dur- 
ing his meals, which has before been noticed, are circumstances 
not easily to be reconciled to the riot and dissipation which he 
is supposed to have so indecorously encouraged. To these may 
be added the evidence of a contemporary writer, who appears to 
have been one of his guests, and to have formed an opinion very 
different from that of Jovius, as to the conduct of the pontiff 
on these occasions. ‘‘ Such was the attention of Leo X. to 
improvement,”’ says this writer, ‘‘ that he would not allow even 
the time of his meals to elapse without some degree of utility to 
his guests. Nor could all the splendour of the table, and the 
apparatus of the feast, engage our attention, or prevent our 
entering into conversation, not indeed on light and trifling 
topics, but on the most sacred and interesting subjects, and 
such as in their discussion required the greatest erudition, and 
the most perspicacious mind.’’** 

When Leo occasionally retired from the tumults of the city 
to his villa of Malliana, about five miles from Rome, he dedi- 
cated a considerable portion of his time to the amusements of 
fowling and hunting, in which he engaged with such earnest- 
ness as to disregard all the inclemencies of weather, and the 
inconveniences arising from want of accommodation. To these 
active exercises he was most probably led to accustom himself 
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from an idea that they were conducive to his health.** Having, 
from his youth, been devoted to these sports, he was well skilled 
in conducting them ; and was highly offended with any of his 
companions, whatever their rank might be, who, through igno- 
rance or carelessness, spoiled the expected diversion.” An 
unsuccessful chase seemed to be one of the heaviest misfor- 
tunes ; whilst those who were hunting for the pontifical favour, 
rather than the beasts of the field, always found that it was the 
best time to obtain it when the exertions of the pontiff had been 
crowned with success.* Towards the decline of the year, when 
the heat of the season began to be mitigated by the rains, he 
visited the warm baths of Viterbo, the vicinity of which abounded 
with partridges, quails, and pheasants, and where he frequently 
took the diversion of hawking. Thence he passed to the beau- 
tiful lake of Bolsena, where he spent his time in fishing on the 
island in the midst of the lake, or at the entrance of the river 
Marta. In this neighbourhood he was always splendidly enter- 
tained by the cardinal Alessandro Farnese, afterwards Paul III., 
who had erected there superb villas and palaces, and by exten- 
sive plantations of fruit and forest trees, had ornamented and 
enriched the surrounding country. After quitting these con- 
fines, he usually pursued his journey along the Tuscan terri- 
tories, until he arrived at the shore of the sea, near Civita Vec- 
chia. Here an entertainment of the most acceptable kind was 
provided for him. In a large plain, surrounded with hills like 
an amphitheatre, and overspread with underwood for covert, a 
great number of wild boars and deer were collected, and the 
Roman pontiff, forgetful of both church and state, enjoyed the 
pleasures of the chase in their highest perfection. From Civita 
Vecchia he returned, about the month of November, by Palo 
and the forest of Cervetri, to Rome ; which, however, he soon 
quitted for his villa at Malliana ; a place with which he was so 
delighted, notwithstanding the insalubrity of the air, occasioned 
by the exhalations of the surrounding fens, that it was with 
difficulty he could be prevailed on to return to the city, unless 
a meeting of the consistory or some important occasion required 
his presence. His arrival at Malliana was welcomed by the 
peasantry with no less joy than the appearance of an abundant 
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harvest. His bounty was showered down alike on the old and 
the young, who surrounded him on the road to present to him 
their rustic offerings. But not satisfied with indiscriminate 
generosity, he frequently entered into conversation with them, 
inquired into their wants, paid the debts of the aged, unfortu- 
nate, or infirm; bestowed marriage portions upon the damsels, 
and assisted those who had to provide for a numerous family ; 
there being, in his opinion, nothing so becoming a great prince 
as to alleviate distress, and to send away every person satisfied 
and cheerful from his presence.* 

After all, however, it must be confessed that the claims of 
Leo X. to the applause and gratitude of after-times, are chiefly 
to be sought for in the munificent encouragement afforded by 
him to every department of polite literature and of elegant art. 
It is this great characteristic, which amidst two hundred and 
fifty successive pontiffs, who, during the long space of nearly 
twenty centuries, have occupied the most eminent station in the 
Christian world, has distinguished him above all the rest, and 
given him a reputation which, notwithstanding the diversity of 
political, religious, and even literary opinions, has been acknow- 
ledged in all civilised countries, and by every succeeding age.t 
It is true, some modern authors have endeavoured to throw 
doubts even upon this subject, and have indirectly questioned, 
or boldly denied the superiority of his pretensions, as a patron 
of letters, to those of the other sovereigns of the age. ‘It is 
well known,’’ says one of these writers, ‘‘ what censure attaches 
to the character of Leo X. for having favoured and rewarded 
musicians and poets, in preference to theologians and professors 
of the law ; whilst the glory of having revived and promoted 
the studies of polite literature is to be attributed rather to the 
pontiffs, his predecessors, and to his own ancestors, than either 
to himself or to his cousin Clement VII.” <I observe,” says 
another eminent literary historian, ‘‘ that these times are gene- 
rally distinguished as THE AcE or LEO THE TENTH; but I can- 
not perceive why the Italians have agreed to restrict to the court 
of this pontiff that literary glory which was common to all Italy.”’ 


* Jovii, Vita Leon. X. lib. iv. pp. 88, 89. 
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‘It is not my intention,” adds he, “to detract a single particle 
from the praises due to Leo X. for the services rendered by him 
to the cause of literature. I shall only remark, that the greater 
part of the Italian princes of this period might with equal right 
pretend to the same honour ; so that there is no particular rea- 
son for conferring on Leo the superiority over all the rest.”’ * 
After the pages which have been already devoted to enumerate 
the services rendered by Leo X. to all liberal studies, by the 
establishment of learned seminaries, by the recovery of the 
works of the ancient writers, and the publication of them by 
means of the press, by promoting the knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages, and by the munificent encouragement 
bestowed by him on the professors of every branch of science, 
of literature, and of art, it would surely be as superfluous to 
recapitulate his claims, as it would be unjust to deny his pre- 
tensions to an eminent degree of positive merit. How far he 
was rivalled in his exertions in these commendable pursuits, by 
the other princes of his time, is a question which has not hitherto 
been particularly discussed. If, however, for this purpose, we 
take a general view of the states of Italy, or even of Europe, 
and compare the efforts made by their sovereigns with those of 
Leo X., we shall find little cause to accede to the opinion 80 
decisively advanced. In Naples, with the expulsion of the 
family of Aragon, and the introduction of the Spanish govern- 
ment, the literary constellation which had shone so bright at 
the close of the preceding century, suddenly disappeared, and 
left that unfortunate and distracted country in almost total 
darkness. The vicissitudes to which the city and territories of 
Milan had been exposed, and the frequent change of its sove- 
reigns, had effectually prevented that place from being considered 
as a safe asylum for either the Muses or the Arts; and even 
the character of the princes of the house of Sforza, in the time 
of Leo X., as displayed during the short period in which they 
held the sovereignty, exhibited few proofs of that predilection 
for literature, by which some of their ancestors had been dis- 
tinguished. Although the city of Venice was further removed 
from the calamities of the time, yet the continental territories 
of that state had suffered all the horrors of warfare; and even 


* Andres, vol. i. p. 380. 
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the capital derives more celebrity, in the estimation of the 
present day, from its having been fixed upon by Aldo for the 
establishment of his press, than from the literary character 
of its inhabitants.** The family of Gonzaga, the sovereigns 
of Mantua, have justly been distinguished as eminent patrons 
of learning ; but the inferiority of their resources, which were 
exhausted by military expeditions, and the narrow limits of 
the theatre of their exertion, prevent their being placed in 
any degree of competition with Leo X. On the death of 
Guidubaldo, duke of Urbino, in the year 1508, and the acces- 
sion of his successor, Francesco Maria della Rovere, that court 
changed its character; and after the expulsion of the duke by 
Leo X., in the year 1516, the duchy of Urbino may be consi- 
dered as composing, like the Tuscan state, a part of the domi- 
nions of Leo X. Of all the principalities of Italy, Ferrara is 
the only one that had any pretentions to contend with the pon- 
tifical see in the protection and encouragement afforded to men 
of talents, learning, and wit, and the possession of Ariosto 
alone, is an advantage not to be counterbalanced by any indi- 
vidual of the Roman court; yet the patronage conferred on 
this great man by the family of Este, was so scanty, as to have 
supplied him with frequent subjects of remonstrance and com- 
plaint. As a patron of learning, Alfonso was greatly inferior 
to many of his predecessors, and he was indebted for his glory 
rather to his military exploits, than to his successful cultivation 
of the arts of peace. During his avocations or his absence, 
the encouragement of literature devolved, with the care of his 
states, on his duchess Lucrezia, to whom is to be attributed no 
small share of the proficiency made in liberal studies during the 
times in which she lived. Nor is there any person of the age 
who is better entitled to share with Leo X. in the honours due 
to the restorers of learning, than the accomplished, but calum- 
niated daughter of Alexander VI. 

Still less pretensions than the Italian potentates have the 
other sovereigns of Europe to participate in or to diminish the 
glory of Leo X. The cold and crafty policy of Ferdinand of 
Spain, and the vanity, imbecility, and bigotry of the emperor 
elect, Maximilian, were ill adapted to the promotion, or the 
toleration, of liberal studies;*® and their youthful successor, 
Charles V., and his rival, Francis I., were too much engaged 
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in hostilities against each other, to allow them at this time to 
afford that encouragement to letters and to arts, which they 
manifested at a subsequent period. The most munificent, as 
well as the most learned monarch of his time, was Henry VIII., 
under whose auspices England vigorously commenced her career 
of improvement; but the unaccountable versatility, and unre- 
lenting cruelty of his disposition, counteracted in a great degree 
the effects of his liberality; and it was not until the more tran- 
quil days of his daughter Elizabeth, that these kingdoms rose 
to that equality with the other states of Europe in the culti- 
vation of science and of literature, which they have ever since 
maintained. 

That an astonishing proficiency in the improvement of the 
human intellect was made during the pontificate of Leo X. is 
universally allowed. That such proficiency is principally to be 
attributed to the exertions of that pontiff, will now perhaps be 
thought equally indisputable. Of the predominating influence 
of a powerful, an accomplished, or a fortunate individual on the 
character and manners of the age, the history of mankind fur- 
nishes innumerable instances; and happy is it for the world, 
when the pursuits of such individuals, instead of being devoted, 
through blind ambition, to the subjugation or destruction of the 
human race, are directed towards those beneficent and generous 
ends, which, amidst all his avocations, Lzo THE TENTH appears 
to have kept continually in view. 
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Nomis P2s5,-n912; 
Ex. relat, Anon. ap. Parid. de Grassis de ingressu Summi Pont. 
Leonis X. Florentiam, p. 9. 


Enrro la Santita di Leone X. dalla Porta a S. Gaggio la quale trovd 
ornata di un bello e yago arco fatto a similitudine di quelli delli 
antichi Romani ; dipoi se ne venne aS. Felice in Piazza, dove trovd 
il secondo Arco dove era l’imagine di Lorenzo suo Padre con un 
verso, che diceva: Hic est Filius meus dilectus ; il che da S. S. 
veduto e letto, fu visto alquanto lagrimare ; dipoi addirizzatosi su 
per via Maggio arriyé al Ponte a S. Trinita, il quale trovod ornato 
di due bellissime macchine : una era all’ entrare del Ponte in forma 
di arco, nella sommita della quale era scritto, Leoni X. laborum 
victorz, e Valtra era dila dal Ponte di verso S. Trinita, e quest’ era un’ 
altissima Guglia. Passato il Ponte arrivé aS. Trinita, e dipoi sul canto, 
dove si abboccano le due strade, una detta Parione, e l’altra Porta 
Rossa: quivi era fattoun’altra Macchina in forma di un tondo Tempio, 
avanti al quale un Vestibolo in forma di Luna, nel fregio del quale erano 
lettere, che in sostanza significavano esser questa Citta in protezione 
di due Leoni, e due Giovanni felicissimamente posarsi, intendendo 
per l’uno il celeste Batista, e per V’altro il terrestre de’ Medici: dipoi 
addirizzandosi su per Porta Rossa, arrivato in Mercato Nuovo, quivi 
trovo un’ altissima Colonna molto ben lavorata, dipoi per Vacche- 
reccia arrivo in Piazza de’ Signori, dove sotto gli archi dellia Loggia, 
che de’ Tedeschi si chiama, era fatta una grandissima Statua di 
Ercole colla Clava in sulla spalla, dipoi torcendo verso il Leone, 
che € sul canto della Ringhiera, quivi trovd un altro arco bellissimo, 
il quale era diviso in quattro, e per il suo mezzo faceva due strade, 
VoL. Il. DD 
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posato su otto bianchissime Colonne scannellate, nella sommita 
del quale era scritto: Leoni X. P. Max. propter merita ; e cost 
passando dal Sale, e da i Gondi arrivd al Palazzo del Potesta, dove 
era dirimpetto a Badia fatto un superbissimo arco, e allato alla Porta 
di detta Badia, ve n’era fatta a similitudine di quella un’ altra finta ; 
e questo per non essere la detta Porta a dirittura nel giusto mezzo 
della via del Palagio a tale che la falsa dalla vera non si distingueva, 
e sopra quest? arco fu scritto: Leoni X. Pont. Max. Fidei Cultori ; 
e seguendo la strada dal Canto de’ Pazzi, e venendo da’ Fondamenti 
quivi sul canto d’onde prima si scuopre la Cupola trovo un altro 
arco bellissimo, il quale sembrava tutto di rosseggiante Porfido, e 
per la sua mirabile struttura fu tenuto il pit bello di tutti gli altri, 
nella sommita del quale era scritto: Spes ejus in Domino, Leo X. 
Pont. Maz. e girando dietro a essi Fondamenti pervenne in sulla 
Piazza di S. Gio. dove la faccia di S. Maria del Fiore era tutta ri- 
fatta da terra fino alla cima del tetto, e mostrava con bellissima inven- 
zione essere tutta di pallidi marmi, che per loro stessi denotassino 
per lunghezza del tempo, e per le continove piogge essersi dalla lor 
natural bianchezza nel colore dell’ orientali perle trasformati. 

La Chiesa dentro fu molto sontuosamente ornata, e parata, e fatto 
un palco dentro in Chiesa, alto da tre cubiti, e largo dodici, il quale 
cominciava dalla Porta principale, e andava a dirittura su per il 
mezzo della Chiesa fino all’ Altar Maggiore, su per il quale cammi- 
nando il Pontefice, con quelli che erano seco, la sua benedizione al 
Popolo che in sul basso pavimento della Chiesa era largamente 
donava, e cosi per quello si condusse all’ Altar Maggiore, dove fatte 
le debite solenni cerimonie S. S. si cavd il Regno di testa, e fu dato 
a quello de’ quattro Prelati, che di sopra dicemmo, il quale non lo 
ayeva, e dipoisi cavo di dosso li paramenti, e rimase in bianchissimo 
Roccetto, sopra il quale si messe la Mozzetta di velluto rosso con il 
Berrettino in testa del medesimo, nel quale abito fece il resto della 
Via per infino al suo alloggiamento, e cosi uscendo di Chiesa, e pas- 
sando dal Canto alla Paglia arrivd al Canto de’ Carnesecchi dove era 
fatto un vago, e bellissimo Arco con 10 Ninfe, che cantavano, e trall’ 
altre in un quadrato era dipinto un Leone, che colla propria lingua 


curava le piaghe di un ferito corpo, con un motto, che diceva : Ommne 
dulce in ore Leonis. 
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Dipoi arrivato in sulla nuova Piazza di S. M. Novella, nel mezzo 
della quale era fatto un bello e grandissimo Cavallo, a similitudine 
di quei due, che sono in Roma a Monte Cavallo : Dipoi si transferri 
in Via della Scala, e alla Sala, detta del Papa, dove era preparato il 
suo alloggiamento. Era con bella invenzione fatta una bella mac- 
china all’ entrare di detta Strada, e all’ entrata di detta Sala un’ altra, 
sebbene l’intenzione dell’ Artefice, che quivi lavord, era, che tal 
lavoro fosse continovata dall’ entrata della strada per infino alla Porta 
della Sala ; ma dalla brevita del tempo impedito, non potette con- 
durre a perfezione se non le dette due parti principali. 


No. It b30,.D.13, 
Parid. de Grassis, de Ingressu Leon. X. Florentiam, p. 1. 


Cum per diversa loca Agri Florentini Pontifex solatianter spatia- 
tus esset, et denique in Villa, que de Marignolle permansisset, tan- 
dem die S. Andrez inde venit ad Monasterium Suburbanum Monia- 
lium, dictum S. Gagii, ubi Corpus Christi repositum fuerat, pervenit 
(sic) ubi Cardinales in Cappis rubeis vestiti eum expectaverunt, et 
inde sola Stola super Albam paratus recedens descendit ad aliud 
Monialium Monasterium. Sic enim rogatus a Populo fuerat, ut ibi 
caperet paramenta, prout sancte memorize Eugenium (IV.) fecisse 
dicebant, et sic fecit ; nam ibi Pluviale pretiosum novum induit, et 
ad urbem pervenit sequentibus Cardinalibus, ubi in Porta de more 
Crucem sibi a Cardinali de Medicis oblatam osculatus est sede ejus 
ad terram demissa, sic volente ipso, et ibidem incepit Thesaurarius 
Pape pecunias in Populo dispergere, quamquam paucas, ut dixerunt. 
Ego autem ordinaveram, ut tria millia ducatorum dispergerentur in 
noc Florentiz ingressu, sicut sanctee memorize Julius (1I.) in ingressu 


Bononie. 


De aliquibus quesitis super Ingressu Pape in Florentiam. 


Ceterum antequam Pontifex ingrederetur Civitatem quesivi a Sua 
Sanctitate, super quibus volebam resolvi, sicut est. In qua Ecclesia 
extra Portam velit induere paramenta, an S. Gagio, vel in Monticellio, 
et dixit quod in utroque volebat respective indueri propter consola- 
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tionem Monialium, et propter suam commoditatem ; -et de hora 
ingressus dixit, quod de mane, quia sciebat propter ceremonias, et 
propter turbas, et longas vias esset in nocte vix hospitatus. An 
placeat habere cc. torcias ante Sacramentum, et fuit contentus ; de 
Baldachino portando non voluit quod aliquis illud ferret, nisi Cives 
ordine ipsorum, dummodo Priores cum Vexillifero Justitia prima vice 
illud ferant, prout factum fuit: De Cubiculariis, et Scutiferis noviter 
creatis per Collegia, quasivi quid vellet, et an ante, et supra antiquos 
ponerem, et dixit, quod ex istis, ille que erat, antequam assumeretur 
ad Papatum, pracederet, deinde sequerentur noviter creati, et ultimo 
loco irent, qui venissent tempore Paschali. De Datario, qui non 
haberet locum, an placeat facere illum Subdiaconum supernumerarium, 
etiam cum habitu, et loco; et placuit. An Thesaurarius, qui non est 
solitus portare Rochetum, pro illa die induat, et cum illo indutus 
absque Capello projiciat pecunias in Populo. Et an placeat, quod 
Umbella nova fiat, quia antiqua fuit demissa per oblivionem Roma, et 
facta est una Umbella nova, similiter de Capellis ad minus duobus, 
pluribusve, id est in totum tribus papalibus, quae antea ferantur, et 
factum est ita. An placeat, quod Sarcinw ad minus quinquaginta 
antecedant pompam, et voluit cc. antecedant, cum omni ornatu, et 
ordine. De equis nobilibus, quot antecederent, et placuit quod centum 
optime ornati irent, quod nullz bombardzsonarent in ingressu propter 
stuporem dictorum equorum, et aliorum, ut nullum lederent, et factum 
est sic. An placeat, quod darem Civibus, et Magistratui ordinem 
pompz, quem ipsi servare deberent, et placuit, dummodo nulla vexilla 
ferentur, sicut in Civitate Ecclesia, quia hoc relinquerem arbitrio 
eorum. An parari facerem aliquam collationem in Ecclesia altera, ubi 
Papa reciperet paramenta, pro ipso Papa, et Cardinalibus, et statuit, 
quod super hoc consulerentur Cardinales, et satisfaceret eis. Item 
quia Vexillifer Justitia, ut mihi dictum fuit, non intendebat cedere 
Cardinalibus, nec eis transeuntibus assurgere, an placeret, quod hi in 
hoc casu a me ipso admonerentur, ut suum errorem cognoscerent, et 
in hoe Papa misit ad Vexilliferum, qui tres Cives ad Papam desti- 
navit, ut referrent suz Sanctitati majoritatem, et auctoritatem 
Dominii Florentini, et Papa eos ad me remisit, qui fuerunt Jacobus 
Salviatus Cognatus Pape, Robertus Acciaiolus, et Lanfredinus de 
Lanfredinis, qui cum multa mihi dixissent, presertim, quod ipsi vole- 
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bant suum .Vexilliferum cum Dominis esse equales Cardinalibus, ego 
subridens vanitatem hujusmodi, jussi ut remanerent in Palatio suo, 
quia non solum non equales ituri essent Cardinalibus, sed nonnisi ut 
scutiferi eorum, id est pedites ante frenum Pontificis, quod cum mihi 
credere non vellent, adierunt Papam, et cum nisu exposuerunt censu- 
ram meam, quasi ego vanitatem exposuissem eis. Pontifexautemmeum 
judicium approbando dixit, aut non venirent in isto ingressu, aut si 
venirent, pedito incederent, et Baldachinum portarent, super quo facta 
est magna collocutio inter ipsos, et tandem acquieverunt in hoc verbo, 
licet ipsi Vexillifer, et Priores Domini, qui ante venerant ad Portam 
Civitatis ascenderunt certum pegma, sive taxillum, et ibi sedentesnulli 
Cardinali exeunti obviam Pontificiassurrexerunt, nec minusCaputium 
ecapite deposuerunt, quod cum ego vidissem, statui, quod nullus Car- 
dinalis transiers elevaret oculos ad palcum, sive taxillum illud,necon- 
tingeret eos videri, aut audire, et sic Vexillifer, et Priores remanse- 
runt in sua vanitate, preter id quod dixi Papx factum, et Papa misit 
ad eos ut omnino Cardinalibus assurgerent, et caput denudarent, quod 
vix acceperunt, tamen acceptarunt; et fecerunt insuper ordinari, quod 
Vexillifer nullus Claves Civitatis offerret Pape sicut alii Magistratus 
consueverunt, et hoc quia ipsi Florentini Portam ad terram dejecerunt, 
et patefecerunt in totum. Quo autem ad sacram Processionem ordi- 
navi, quod omnes de Clero Civitatis quantumcumque exempti venirent 
sub pcenis pecuniariis per me impositis, exceptis Monialibus, licet 
etiam Papa dedit Monialibus volentibus venire, et videre licentiam 
veniendi ad loca honesta, ita ut viderent, sed non viderentur, prout 
multa Collegia Monialium Claustralium venerunt, et alique omnino 
abstinuerunt, multi etiam Religiosoram Conventus se excusare volue- 
runt, ne yenire cogerentur, sed omnino venerunt, et comparuerunt, 
non tamen per vias ambulaverunt in processionibus illis, sed feci quod 
Vicarius Archiepiscopi assignavit singulis Regulis locum suum, in quo 
unaqueeque Regula suum Altare quam festivissime erigeret, et ibidem 
stantes cantarent, dum equitatus Papalis transiret a principio usque ad 
finem, quod placuit Pape, et Cardinalibus, ac etiam Civibus universis ; 
et si qua contentio erat inter aliquos, ut sepe solet, Vicarius eas con- 
cordaret, et factum est de facili. Item ordinavi, quod ante triduum 
semper campane sonarent. Item, quod omnis Clerus indesinenter 
oraret pro serenitate Celi, et pro iter agentibus, usquequo Papa 
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reversus fuerit in Urbem. Feci quod cc. Torcie portarentur ante 
Sacramentum per Clericos seculares et sub pcenis consignarent illas 
Sacriste Matricis Ecclesia. Feci quod soli Canonici Matricis Eccle- 
sie portarent Baldachinum Sacramenti per vices, et non alii. Feci, 
quod Cardinalis de Medicis Diaconus esset in Porta cappatus, ut 
offerret Crucem Pape osculandam, Item ante valvas Ecclesiz 
S. Reparate idem Cardinalis affuit cum Thuribulo, et Aspersorio, 
et super Altari cantavit versiculos et Orationem, et Archidiaconus 
incensate Pontifice inchoavit Te Dewm laudamus, &c. Duo Balda- 
china fuerunt, unum album ex Damasco cum floribus aureis inter- - 
textis pro Sacramento, aliud autem aureum, id est ex panno aureo 
super Papam cum perticis auratis. Juvenes autem c. pedites in 
ornatu nobilissimo cum baculis auratis, et totidem equestres similiter 
exornati preter centum Cives equites, et Doctores, ac’ nobiles, qui 
omnes erant equestres in Ecclesia S. Reparate, sive S. Marie de 
Flore. Erat in Porta Ecclesiz usque ad tribunam elevatus Pons, quasi 
duas cannas, et largus tres, sicut est in Ecclesia S. Johannis Lateranen- 
tis, quando fit Coronatio novi Pontificis, et hoc factum est propter 
populi multitudinem, que fuit innumerabilis ; arcus erant x11. pulcher- 
rimi, et ditissimi, equalibus distantiis elevati, et super istis erant can- 
tilene diverse, quas Papa libenter audire videbatur, et inter arcum et 
arcum, erant varie structure similes illis, que videnturin Urbe Roma, 
videlicet Obeliscus, sicut in Vaticano, Columna sicut in Campo Martio, 
et hujusmodi usque ad Sanctam Mariam Novellam, ubi Papa prima 
nocte quievit, qui locus etiam magnifice exornatus est, et in ejus Campo 
erat Equus auratus magnus, sicut ante edes Lateranenses. Ordinavi 
quod omnes carcerati liberarentur, sed non omnes liberati sunt, tamen 
multi, et quod omnes qui ex quacumque funeratione lugubres essent, 
luctum deponerent. Cardinales fuerunt tres Cappis rubeis, qui 
numero fuerunt xx. et Prelati in mantellis longis cum latis Capuccis, 
Papa autem fuit cum Pluviali pretioso amplo, et Thiara pretiosa, quam 
cum aliquandiu portasset, et gravaretur, deposuit, et illam Thiaram 
simplicem in via resumpsit, et sic usque ad Ecclesiam S. Reparate 
delatus ista, Perafrenariis suis subcollocantibus etiam Juvenibus 
Florentinis ad hoc preparatis, et similiter aliis, qui Baldachinum vicis- 
sim ferrent, et deputavi xxx. Cives Florentinos, qui per spatia viarum 
custodirent, neordo perme deputatus Processionis alteraretur, et super 
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his omnibus prefeci Dominum Julianum Prothonotarium de Torna- 
buonis qui ferulam gestaret, et faceret, sicut Gubernator Urbis Rome, 
Processionem servari, prout fecit, et bene successerunt omnia. Ordo 
autem Processionis talis fuit, videlicet, Cursores, Equites, Sarcine 
Pape, co. Valisarii, et Familie Cardinalium, Nobiles Florentini 
Equites, Officiales Cancellariw, et Camere Valisarii Pape, et Scuti- 
feri Pape, Equifalerati xx. et Scutiferi Pape quatuor cum Capellis, 
Procuratores Ordinum, et Principum, Cubicularii antiqui fuerunt in 
primo loco, tum illi, qui emerunt (sic) ultimo illi, qui venerunt, Acco- 
-liti, Clerici Camere, Auditores cum Magistro Palatii, Barones, Ora- 
tores, Principes. Inter Oratores fuit dissensio, quia unus Orator 
Hispaniz voluit esse post primum Francie, cujus tunc erant tres, et 
sic voluit habere sub se duos Francia, sed illi non voluerunt, asse- 
rentes hane disciplinam ab Oratore Hispanie alias datam fuisse, cum 
essent tres Oratores Hispanie, et voluerunt esse simul juncti, nec 
aliquo modo cedere Oratori Regis Anglia, qui voluit esse post primum, 
et supra duos Hispanos ; sed quia Hispani tunc non voluerunt, prop- 
terea nunc legem, quam tulit, patiatur, sic cessit, et recessit, nec nun- 
quam yoluitampliuscomparere ; deinde Magistratus Florentinus omnes 
pedites, Guardia Pape pedestres cum Capitano Equestri solo, Lau- 
rentius Medices cum quinquaginta pedestribus suis, Macerii Papz sex 
tantum, alii discurrerunt. Hostiarii. Magister unus Ceremoniarum, 
Subdiaconi duo, Datarius supernumerarius a sinistris in habitu Sub- 
diaconali, Clerus Cathedralis cum luminaribus ante Sacramentum, 
Clericus Camerz, Capelle cum lanterna, Corpus Christi sub Balda- 
chino, quod Canonici portarunt, Cardinales omnes, id est Diaconi Pres- 
biteri et duo Diaconi assistentes, Juvenes centum pedites; ego Epis- 
copus Pisaurensis Magister Ceremoniarum, et assistentes; Papa sub 
Baldachino, quod Vexillifer, et Priores Domini portarunt per vices, et 
priores dictisemper pedites nudo capite antecesserunt, duo Cubicularii 
non caputiati cum Auditore Rote de Mitra, Medici duo cum Secre- 
tario, Thesaurarius, Dispensator pecuniarum in Populo, Macerius unus 
cum Umbella, assistentes Prelati, et alii Prelati, et Togati, et ultimo 
Milites Equestres, Guardia Pape; et iste fuit ordo procedendi a Porta 
ad Ecclesiam S. Reparate, in qua via fuerunt per me ordinati cives, 
qui per spatia, ut dixi, custodirent, ne qua fierst pressura, aut scanda- 
lum, aut mora, ut solet quandoque a Juvenibus Mulierum inspectori- 
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bus. Pontifex primo accepit Regnum in capite, quod cum gravaretur 
in media via illo deposito, accepit leve Regnum, et delectabatur cum 
in quolibet arcu triumphali cantaretur aliquid in suam laudem, et 
firmabat gressum, ut omnia audiret, et intelligeret. In Ecclesia 
S. Reparate fuit suggestus altus ligneus, ut dixi; a porta usque ad 
Altare elevatus fuit, sicut in S. Johanne Lateranensi in die Corona- 
tionis, super quem suggestum soli nos Papam facientes ascendimus. 
Populus autem remansit inferius hinc inde per Ecclesiam; ibi Papa 
diutius solito oravit, et tandem Cardinale de Medicis Diaconos, qui 
erat Archiepiscopus Florentinus in Cappa sua rubea cantante versicu- 
los, et orationem, Papa benedixit cum indulgentia plenaria, et ibi 
exuit Pluviale, et accepit Stolam super rochetum, et delatus est in 
Monasterium 8. M. Novell, ubi non est Ecclesiam’ingressus, sed 
recta in edes ingressus est, populo indesinenter in vitam et laudem 
Pontificis, et Domus sue exclamante, et in nocte bombardis sine fine 
crepitantibus, quia ego in die sic ordinavi propter equos nostros, et 
multitudinem mularum timidarum, ne propter siliceas stratas in vis 
aliqui caderent. 


No. III. P. 89, n. 41 
Rime Sacre di Lorenzo de’ Medici, p. 48. Ed. Fir. 1680. 


ORAZIONE,. 


Maeno Dio, per la cui constante legge, 
E sotto el cui perpetuo governo, 
Questo Universo si conserva, e regge, 

Del tutto Creator, che dallo eterno 
Punto comandi corra el tempo labile, 
Come rota faria st fisso perno. 

Quieto sempre, e giammai non mutabile, 
Fai e muti ogni cosa, e tutto muove 
Da te fermo Motore infatigabile. 

Ne fuor di te alcuna causa truove, 

Che rimuova a formar questa materia, 
Avida sempre d’aver forme nuova 
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Non indigenzia, sol di bonta vera 
La forma forma questa fluente opra, 
Bonta, che sanza invidia o malizia era. 
Questa bonta sol per amor s’adopra 
In far le cose a guisa di modello, 
Simile allo edificio ch’ é di sopra. 
Bellissimo Architetto el Mondo bello, 
Fingendo prima nella eterna mente 
Fatt’ ai questo all’ imagine di quello. 
Ciascuna parte perfetta esistente 
Nel grado suo, alto Signor, comandi, 
Che assolva el tutto ancor perfettamente. 
Tu gli elementi a’ propri luoghi mandi, 
Legandoli con tal proporzione, 
Che Vun dall’ altro non disgiungi, o spandi. 
Tra’l foco e’l ghiaccio fai cognazione, 
Cosi temperi insieme il molle e’l duro, 
Da te fatti contrari anno unione. 
Cosi non fugge pit leggiero e puro 
El foco in alto, né git el peso affonda 
La terra in basso sotto ’1 centro oscuro, 
Per la tua providenzia fai, s’ infonda 
L’anima in mezzo del gran corpo, donde 
Conviene in tutti e membri si diffonda. 
Cid che si muove, non si muove altronde 
In si bello animale ; e tre nature 
Quest’ anima gentile in sé nasconde, 
Le due pit degne pit gentili e pure, 
Da sé movendo, due gran cerchi fanno, 
In se medesme ritornando pure ; 
E ’ntorno alla profonda mente vanno. 
L’altra va dritta mossa dall’ amore 
Di far gli effetti, che da lei vita anno. 
E come muove se questo Motore 
Movendo el Cielo, il suo moto simiglia, 
Come le membra in mezzo al petto el core, 
Da té primo Fatto la vita piglia 
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Ogn’ animale ancor di minor vita, 

Benché pit vil; questa é pur tua famiglia. 
A questi da la tua bonta infinita 

Curri leggier di puro fuoco adorni, 

Quando la Terra e’l Ciel gli chiama in vita. 
E dipoi adempiuti e mortal giorni, 

La tua benigna legge allor concede, 

Che il curro ciascun monti, et a té torni. 
Concedi, o Padre, Valta e sacra sede 

Monti la mente, e vegga el vivo fonte, 

Fonte ver bene, onde ogni ben procede. 
Mostra la luce vera alla mia fronte, 

E poiché conosciuto e ’] tuo bel Sole, 

Dell’ Alma ferma in lui le luci pronte. 
Fuga le nebbie, e la terrestre mole 

Leva da mé, e splendi in la tua luce ; 

Tu se’ quel sommo ben, che ciascun vuole, 
A té dolce riposo si conduce, 

E té come suo fin, vede ogni pio ; 

Tu se’ principio, portatore, e duce, 
La vita, e ’l termin, Tu sol Magno Dio. 


HYMN 


Of Lorenzo dé Medici. 
Great God, by whose determined laws 
All nature moves ! unceasing cause, 
Whose power the universe controls ! 
Who from the central point decreed 
That time his rapid flight should speed, 
As round th’ eternal circle rolls! 


At rest Thyself, yet active still, 

Thou mak’st and changest at Thy will; 
Unmoyed alone, Thou movest all ; 

Whilst matter, eager to assume 

New forms, from Thee awaits its doom, 
And hastens at Thy powerful call. 
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Firm on the ductile mass imprest 
Whate’er Thy wisdom deems the best 
Thou fashion’st with unbounded love ; 
Whilst all the wondering eye surveys 
Unfolds to reason’s clearer gaze 
The nobler Archetype above. 


Revolved in Thy eternal mind, 
Whate’er Thy providence design’d 
Its primal fashion there assumed ; 
Till all in just dependence shown, 
All future change to Thee foreknown, 
The whole in full perfection bloom’d. 


Then first Thy mightier chain was bound 
The struggling elements around, 

Till each assumed its destined stand : 
Thy power their contraries controll’d, 
And moist and dry, and heat and cold, 

Were harmonized at Thy command. 


Nor scales the fire th’ empyreal height, 

Nor sinks the earth’s incumbent weight 
Beneath the central darkness deep ; 

But temper’d in proportions true, 

Each binding each in order due 
They learn their destined bounds to keep. 


Diffused through all the mighty whole, 
Thy goodness pours the living soul 
That actuates each remoter part : 
Thy energy with ceaseless force 
Impels the still returning course, 
As ’midst the limbs the heaving heart. 


From Thee, great Author, all that lives 
Its stated boon of life receives, 

Ere long again restored to thee ; 
Each insect too minute to name, 
Yet owns a portion of thy flame, 

Part of Thy numerous family. 
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Resplendent cars of fiery glow 
From realms of light to earth below 
Thy animated offspring bear ; 
And when this mortal trial ends, 
Again the glorious car attends 
To wing them to their native sphere. 


Grant then, my God, that raised sublime, 
My soul the arduous heights may climb, 
And gaze upon the fount of light; 
Nor ever from the place where shines 
That cloudless sun which ne’er declines, 
Remove again its raptured sight. 


Purge thou, my God, my visual ray; 
Banish these earthly mists away 
Great centre towards which all things tend! 
In Thee, alone, Eternal Mind! 
The good their final refuge find, 
Of all, Creator, Guide, and End. 


NoslVe ab we, es 
Lutheri Opera, tom. i. p. 1. 


Reverendissimo in Christo Patri, Illustrissimo Domino, Domino 
Alberto, Magdeburg. ac Moguntinen. Ecclesiarum Archiepiscopo 
Primati, Marchioni Brandeburg. &c. Domino suo et Pastori in 
Christo, Venerabiliter metuendo ac gratiosissimo. 


Gratiam Dei, et quicquid potest et est. 


Parcs mihi, Reverendissime in Christo Pater, Princeps illustrissime, 
quod ego, fex hominum, tantum habeo temeritatis, ut ad culmen tue 
sublimitatis ausus fuerim cogitare Epistolam; testis est mihi Dominus 
Jesus, quod mez parvitatis et turpitudinis mihi conscius, diu jam 
distuli, quod nunc perfricta fronte perficio, permotus quam maxime 
officio fidelitatis meze, quam T. Reverendissime Pat. in Christo 
debere me agnosco; dignetur itaque tua interim Celsitudo oculum 
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ad pulverem unum intendere, et votum meum pro tua pontificali 
clementia intelligere. 

Circumferuntur Indulgentie papales, sub tuo preclarissimo titulo, 
ad fabricam S, Petri, in quibus non adeo accuso Predicatorum 
exclamationes, quas non audivi, sed doleo falsissimas intelligentias 
populi ex illis conceptas, quas vulgo undique jactant, videlicet, quod 
credunt infelices anime, si literas Indulgentiarum redemerint, 
se securas esse de salute sua. Item, quod Anime de Purgatorio 
statim evolent ubi contributionem in cistam conjecerint. Deinde, 
tantas esse has gratias, ut nullum sit adeo magnum peccatum, etiam 
(ut aiunt) si per impossibile quis Matrem Dei violasset, quin possit 
solvi. Item, quod homo per istas indulgentias liber sit ab omni 
poena et culpa. 

O Deus optime! sic erudiuntur Anime, tuis curis, optime Pater, 
commisse, ad mortem, et fit atque crescit durissima ratio tibi 
reddenda super omnibus istis. Idcirco tacere hec amplius non 
potui, non enim fit homo per ullum munus Episcopi securus de 
salute, cum nec per gratiam Dei infusam fiat securus, sed semper in 
timore et tremore jubet nos operari salutem nostram Apostolus. “Et 
justus, inquit Petrus, vix salvabitur. Denique tam arcta est via, 
que ducit ad vitam, ut Dominus per Prophetas Amos et Zachariam, 
salvandos appellet torres raptos de incendio, et ubique Dominus 
difficultatem salutis denunciat. 

Cur ergo per illas falsas veniarum fabulas et promissiones, predi- 
catores earum faciunt populum securum et sine timore? cum 
{ndulgentiz prorsus nihil boni conferant Animabus ad salutem aut 
sanctitatem, sed tantummodo penam externam, olim. canonice 
imponi solitam, auferant. 

Denique, opera pietatis et charitatis sunt in infinitum meliora 
indulgentiis, et tamen heec non tanta pompa nec tanto studio perdi- 
cant, imo propter Venias predicandas illa tacent, cum tamen 
omnium Episcoporum hoc sit officium primum et solum, ut populus 
Evangelium discat, et charitatem Christi, nusquam enim precipit 
Christus Indulgentias predicari. Quantus ergo horror est, quantum 
periculum, Episcopi, si tacito Evangelio, non nisi strepitus in- 
dulgentiarum permittat in populum suum spargi, et has plus curet 
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quam Evangelium? nonne dicet illis Christus, Colantes culicem, et 
glutientes camelum. 

Accedit ad hoc, Reverendissime Pater in Domino, quod in Instruc- 
tione illa commissariorum, sub T. Reverendissime P. nomine edita, 
dicitur (utique sine T. P. Reverendissimz et scientia et consensu) 
unam principalium gratiarum esse donum illud Dei inezstimabile, 
quo reconciletur homo Deo, et omnes pene deleantur Purgatorii. 
Item, quod non sit necessaria contritio his, qui Animas vel Con- 
fessionalia redimunt. 

Sed quid faciam, optime Presul et illustrissime Princeps, nisi 
quod per Dominum Jesum Christum T. Reverendissimam P. orem, 
quatenus oculum paterne cure dignetur admittere, et eundem 
Libellum penitus tollere, et predicatoribus veniarum imponere 
aliam preedicandi formam, ne forte aliquis tandem exurgat, qui editis 
Libellis, et illos, et Libellum illum confutet, ac vituperium summum 
Jllustrissime Tuz Sublimitatis, quod ego vehementer quidem fieri, 
abhorreo, et tamen futurum timeo, nisi cito succurratur. 

Hee mez parvitatis fidelia officia, rogo, tua illustrissima gratia 
dignetur accipere, animo principali, et episcopali, id est, clementis- 
simo, sicut ego ea exhibeo corde fidelissimo, et T. P. Reverendissime 
deditissimo, quando et ego pars ovilis tui sum. Dominus Jesus 
custodiat T. Reverendissiman P. in eternum, Amen. 


Ex Wittemberga, in Vigilia omnium Sanctorum, 
Anno MDXVII. 


Si T. Reverendissime P. placet, poterit has meas Disputationes 
videre, ut intelligat, quam dubia res sit Indulgentiarum opinio, quam 
illi ut certissimam seminant. 

T. Reverendissime P. 
Martinus Luruerus. 
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No. V. P. 96, n. 46. 
Lutheri Op. tom. i. p. 160. 


Epistola Imperatoris Maximiliani Augusti: missa ex conventu 
Augustiniano, Anno mpxvin. De controversiis Lutheri, ad 
Leonem X. Pontificem Romanum. 


BratissimE Pater, Domine Reverendissime, Accepimus non adeo 
multos ante dies, quendam Fratrem Augustinianum, Martinum 
Lutherum, nonnullas Conclusiones in materia Indulgentiarum, scho- 
lastico more discutiendas, disserainasse, nec non in Concionibus 
suis et ea de re, et de vi Apostolicaram Excommunicationum plurima 
docuisse, in quibus damnosa et heretica pleraque videantur ; atque 
ea nunc per Magistrum Sacri vestri Palatii notata esse. Que res 
nobis eo magis displicuit, quo pertinacius dictus frater, ut edocti 
sumus, doctrine sue inherere, atque complures errorum suorum 
Defensores et Patrones, etiam potentes, consequutus esse dicitur. 

Verum, cum suspecte adsertiones, et periculosa dogmata a nemine 
melius, rectius et verius dijudicari queant, quam a Beatitudine 
vestra, que sola, ut potest, ita debet, vanarum questionum, 
sophisticarum rationum, et verbosarum contentionum autores com- 
pescere, quibus pestilentiores Christiane pietati nulli contigerunt, 
huc tantum spectantes, ut quod ipsi didicerunt, ;id solum habeatur 
in precio, quod presentis seculi, et eruditorum consensus, et pie 
antea in Christo defunctorum candida et solida doctrina comprobat. 

Extat pervetustum Pontificii Senatus Decretum, de constituendis 
Doctoribus, in quo de sophistica nusquam unquam quicquam cautum 
est, nisi quod ista in Decretis vocantur in dubium, utrum fas sit, ea 
discere nec ne, atque horum studium a multis et magnis autoribus 
improbatur. Cur igitur, quod Pontificum autoritas jussit, negligitur, 
et de quo dubitatum, imo improbatum est, id solum recipitur, 
necesse est interdum hallucinari, somniare et cecutire Magistros 
istos, quibus debetur, quod non solum hactenus Doctores ab Ecclesia 
recepti solidiores non lecti, sed plerique depravati sunt, atque mutili 
redditi. 

Tacemus iis Autoribus pullulasse longe plures, quam unquam 
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damnatas fuisse hereses. Tacemus Reuchlinianam infamationem, 
et nunc presentem hanc periculosissimam de Indulgentiis atque 
censuris Apostolicis disceptationem, his perniciosis Autoribus in 
mundum emanasse: Quibus nisi Beatitudinis vestre et Reverendissi- 
morum Patrum autoritas legem finemque imposuerit, brevi non 
solum imperite imponent multitudini, sed et Principum virorum sibi 
auram et favorem in mutuam perniciem comparabunt. Quibus, si 
conniventibus oculis campus apertus atque liber dimittatur, futuram 
est, ut quod omnium maxime in votis habent, ut pro optimis et 
sanctissimis Doctoribus istorum nenias pre oculis habere cogatur 
totus mundus. 

Hec pro singulari nostra in sedem Apostolicam reverentia Beatitu- 
dini vestre significavimus, ut sinceritas Christiana, hujusmodi teme- 
rariis Disputationibus et captiosis Argumentis, non ledatur et 
scandalizetur. Nos enim quidquid super his sancte statuerit in 
Imperio nostro, ad laudem et honorem Dei omnipotentis, et Christi 
fidelium salutem, ab omnibus observarifaciemus. Datum in civitate 
nostra imperiali Augusta, die quinta mensis Augusti, Anno MDxvilI. 
Regnorum nostrorum, Romani tricesimo tertio, Hungarie vero 
vicesimo nono. 


No. Vi. o.Pl136;'n..88; 
Trissino, Italia liberata daw Gotthi, lib. xvi. 


Awcuor vi voljw dir, quel che mi disse 
Un amicw di diw, ch’ era prefeta, 
Di aleuni Papi, che verranw al mandw 
E queste fur le sue parole espesse 

La sede in cui sedete, il maggiwr Pierw, 
Usurpata sara da tai pasteri 
Che fian vergogna eterna al christanesmw 
Ch’ avarizia, luxuria, e Tyrannia 
Faran ne’ petti ler ultima pruova, 
Et haran tutti e lor pensieri intenti 
Ad aggrandire i suoi bastardi, ¢ darli 
Ducadi, ¢ signwrie, terre, ¢ paesi, 
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E cenciedere anchwr senza vergogna 
Prelature ¢ capelli ai ler cynedi, 

E ai prwpinqui de la ler bagascie ; 

E vender vescwvadi, € benefici, 

Offici, e privilegi, e dignitadi, 

E sellevar li infami, e per denari 
Rempere, ¢ dispensar tutte le leggi 
Divine, e buone, e non servar mai fede 
E tra veneni ¢ tradimenti, et altre 
Male arti lwr menar tutta la vita ; 

E seminar tra i principi Christiani 
Tanti scadwli ¢ risse, « tante guerre 
Che faran grandi i Saraceni ¢ i Turchi, 
E tutti li avversari de la fede ; 

Ma la ler vita scelereta ¢ lorda 

Fia conasciuta al fin dal mandw errante 
Onde cwrregera tutte ’] gwvernw 

De i mal guidati popwli di Christe. 


‘No. VII, P. 189, n. 140. 


From the original in the Cottonian MSS. in the British Muscum, 
Vitell. B. 3. 218. b. 


ReverEnpissimE Pater et Domine, Domine mi ac benefactor singu- 
laris, post humillimas commendationes. Nonnullis meis litteris ad 
vestram R. D. scriptis, satis copiose me significasse arbitror ingens 
Sanctissimi Domini nostri desiderium ad pacem inter cunctos chris- 
tianos principes universalem componendam, meique non ejus Sancti- 
tatisconsilium quod Gallico Regi hac de causa tanquam sibiin mentem 
venisset proponendum decreverat ; sperans non difficulter successu- 
rum quod saluberrimum eventu foret atque in ea re, viam a me 
cogitatam quam maxime probans, nostrum consilium tanquam a 
semetipso proveniens, postea Pontifex ipse, per ILlustrissimum 
Urbini Ducem, opportune secreteque ad prefatum Gallicum Regem 
deferri curayit, a quo nuper plenum accepit responsum, mentem 
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atque ejus voluntatem plane indicans, ut abunde V. R. a Domino 
Silvestro Dario percipiet. Quamobrem Sanctissimus D. N. mihi 
injunxit, ut per celerem cursorem, vestram R. D. ejus nomine 
rogarem, obtestarerque, ut quam citissime ejusresponsum haberemus ; 
Nam verbis ullis explicare nunquam ardextissimum sue Sanctitatis 
desiderium possem, quo afficietur donec rescripserit ipsa V. R. quam 
meo etiam nomine propterea obsecratam velim ut huic tanto Ponti- 
ficis voto satisfacere dignetur. 

Super privationem Cardinalis Hadriani ternis ad vestram R. D. 
literis significavi perplexum Sanctissimi D. N. animum, ac sue 
trepidationis causas ; quamvis in sententia se persistere affirmaret, 
et ad postremum non defore diceret, quin illum ad Ecclesia 
Bathoniensis Resignationem compellat ; id quod ab ejus Sanctitate 
sepissime et quotidie pene mihi confirmatur. Felicissime valeat 
eadem V. R. D. cui me iterum humillime commendo. Rome xii. 
Junii, m.p.xvmt. V. R. D. 

Reverendissimo in Christo Patri et Dom. D. Thome, Sancte Cec. 
Presb. Card. &c. ac Sedis Apost. Legato. 


Humill. suus Sil. Ep. Wigornien. 


No. Vlg Plo. 


From the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum. Vitell. B. iii. 
p. 225. 
Cum nuper Sanctissimus Dominus noster Leo Papa decimus, Gregis 
Dominici sibi a Deo commissi, tamquam bonus pastor paternam 
solicitudinem gerens, et tranquillitatem ac pacem omnium christiano- 
rum principum mira cordis affectione desiderans, videns insuper 
immanissimos Turchas velut Lupos rapaces ad dispergendas Oves et 
ad Gregis Dominici internecionem paratos imminere, nisi pastoris 
Vigilantia et Diligentia a Christianorum invasione ab oculo Dominico 
arceantur et repellantur, presertim cum nuper eorundem Turcharum 
Tyranni vires et potentia eousque creverint ut deleto Sultano cum 
toto Mamaluchorum exercitu, tota Syria et Egipto cum omnibus 
provinciis dicto Sultano quondam subjectis sit potitus, et nunc omni 
alia cura probe solutus et liber, nil aliud moliri quam Christianorum 
cedibus et sanguini inhiare videtur. Considerans preterea que culpa 
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Christianorum principum quiinterse miserabiliter potius pugnare quam 
dictorum Turcharum feritati resistere eosque adoriri retroactis tem- 
poribus voluerunt, tot Regna a Turchis et Saracenis ante hec tempora 
occupata, coinquinata, et foedata fuerunt, pastorali officio suo con- 
venire putavit ut Christianos principes omnes contra Turchas pugnare 
et susceptas injurias ulcisci hortaretur. Et cum hoc commode fieri 
non posse idem Sanctissimus Dominus noster prospiceret, nisi prius 
ipsi principes Christiani inter se pacem habentes, de communi hoste 
propellendo cogitarent, ac unitis animis et viribus gladium quem eis 
divina Majestas ad vindictam malorum tribuit, in Turchas, qui 
salvatorem Christum verum Deum esse abnegantes Legem Evangeli- 
cam evertere atque extirpare conantur eripere vellent. Ac propterea 
idem Sanctissimus Dominus noster, habita super hoc cum Sanctz 
Romane Ecclesie Cardinalibus matura deliberatione, Reges, prin- 
cipes et potentatus Christianos, nec non Respublicas, communitates, 
cxterosque Christi fideles, quinquenales treugas et inducias (ne tam 
necessaria aut salutifera Expeditio in Turchas aliquo impedimento 
differatur, sed potius debitum et optatum exitum consequatur) susci- 
pere sit hortatus, atque easdem anno Incarnationis Dominice 
millesimo quingentesimo decimo septimo, sexto Idus Martis publi- 
cavit, Christianos et czteros predictos hortans per vim Misericordiz 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, et per passionem qua nos redemit, et per 
Judicium extremum quod unusquisque secundum opera sua est 
accepturus, et per spem Vite eternee quam repromisit Deus dili- 
gentibus se, ut hujusmodi treugis et induciis durantibus, in Caritate 
mutua et amoris et benevolentiz unione persistentes, ab omni 
prorsus abstineant offensione, ut tam sanctz contra nefandissimos 
Turchas Expeditioni, omni prorsus metu et suspitione cessantibus, 
intendere possint, ad quas quidem inducias sive treugas acceptandas 
et ratificandas, dominus Sanctissimus Dominus noster nos non solum 
suis litteris verum etiam per Reverendissimos in Christo patres 
Thomam Sanctz Ceciliz et Laurentium Sancti Thome in Parione 
titulorum presbiteros Cardinales et ad hoc nostrum Regnum de 
latere domini Sanctissimi Domini nostri legatos requisiverit et hor- 
tatus fuerit. Nos igitur, tanquam Sanctee Romane Ecclesie et 
sedis Apostolice Filius obsequentissimus, nec non honorem ejusdem 
cordi semper habentes, eamque pro viribus et opibus nostm 
EE2 
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defendere, ac sanctissimee ejusdem <Apostolicee sedis monitis et 
exhortationibus acquiescere paratissimi, dictas quinquennales treugas 
seu inducias quantum ad nos attinet acceptandas ratificandas et 
approbandas duximus, ac easdem per presentes acceptamus, ratifi- 
camus, et approbamus: Protestantes nihilominus et per preesentes 
declarantes, quod per dictarum quinquennalium treugarum seu 
induciarum acceptationem, ratificationem, seu approbationem, ab 
aliis Ligis, Amicitiis, seu confederationibus cum quibuscunque 
Regibus, Principibus Christianis, Dominis sive Comitibus ante hee 
per nos initis, aut ab aliquo seu aliquibus articulo seu articulis in 
aliqua dictarum Ligarum, Amicitiarum seu confederationum com- 
prehenso seu comprehensis, recedere vel in aliquo derogare nullo modo 
intendimus, sed easdem Amicitias, Ligas,. et Confederationes cum 
Regibus quibuscunque, Principibus, Dominis, Comitibusque ut pree- 
fertur factas, ac omnia et singula capitula contenta in eisdem in suo 
pleno robore et effectu permanere volumus et declaramus. Cetera 
desunt. 


Now LXe Bs 219Sn lol: 


From the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum. Vitell. b. 4, 
Delisle 


Pope's Sentence against Martin Luther, published at London. 


Tue xij daye of Maye in the yeare of our Lord 1521, and in the 
thirteenth yeare of the Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord Kinge Henry 
the eighte of that Name, the Lord Thomas Wolsey, by the grace of 
God Legate de Latere, Cardinal of Sainct Cecely and Archbishop of 
Yorke, came unto Saint Paules Churche of London, with the most 
parte of the Byshops of the Realme, where he was received with 
procession, and sensid by Mr. Richard Pace, then beinge Deane of 
the said Church. After which ceremonies done, there were four 
Doctors that bare a canope of cloth of gold over him goinge to the 
Highe Alter, where he made his oblacion; which done, hee pro- 
ceeded forth as abovesaid to the Crosse in Paules Church Yeard, 
where was ordeined a scaffold for the same cause, and he, sittinge 
under his cloth of estate which was ordeined for him, his two crosses 
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on evyerie side of him ; on his right hand sittinge on the place where 
hee set his feete, the Pope’s embassador, and nexte him the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : on his left hand the Emperor’s Embassador, 
and nexte him the Byshop of Duresme, and all the other Byshops 
with other noble prelates sate on twoe formes outeright forthe, and 
ther the Byshop of Rochester made a sermon, by the consentinge of 
the whole clergie of England, by the commandement of the Pope, 
against one Martinus Eleuthereus, and all his workes, because hee 
erred sore, and spake against the hollie faithe ; and denounced them 
accursed which kept anie of his bookes, and there were manie 
burned in the said church yeard of his said bookes duringe the ser- 
mon, which ended, my Lord Cardinall went home to dinner with 
all the other prelates. 


No. X. P..232. 
Rymeri Feedera, tom. vi. par.i. p. 199. 
Bulla pro Titulo Defensoris Fidei. 


Leo Episcopus Servus Servorum Dei, Carissimo in Christo Filio, 
Henrico Anglie Regi, Fidei Defensori, Salutem et Apostolicam 
Benedictionem. 

Ex superne dispositionis arbitrio, licet imparibus meritis, Univer- 
salis Ecclesia Regimini Presidentes, ad hoc cordis nostri longe 
lateque diffundimus cogitatus, ut Fides Catholica, sine qua nemo 
proficit ad Salutem, continuum suscipiat Incrementum, et ut ea, 
que ‘pro cohibendis conatibus Illum deprimere aut pravis mendaci- 
busque comentis pervertere et denigrare molientium, sana Christi 
Fidelium, presertim Dignitate Regali Fulgentium, Doctrina sunt 
disposita, continuis perficiant Incrementis, Partes nostri Ministerii 
et Operam impendimus efficaces. 

Et, sicut alii Romani Pontifices, Predecessores nostri, Catholicos 
Principes (prout Rerum et Temporum qualitas exigebat) specialibus 
favoribus prosequi consueverunt, illos presertim, qui procellosis 
temporibus, et rapida Scismaticorum et Hereticorum fervente per- 
fidia, non solum in Fidei Serenitate et Devotione illibata Sacro- 
sancte Romane LEcclesie immobiles perstiterunt verum etiam, 
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tanquam ipsius Ecclesia legitimi Filii, ac fortissimi Athlete, Scis- 
maticorum et Hereticorum insanis Furoribus spiritualiter et tempo- 
raliter se opposuerunt; ita etiam nos Majestatem tuam, propter 
Excelsa et Immortalia ejus erga Nos et hanc Sanctam Sedem, in 
qua, Permissione Divina, sedemus, opera et gesta, condignis et 
immortalibus preconiis et laudibus efferre desideramus, ac ea sibi 
concedere propter que invigilare debeat a Grege Dominico Lupos 
arcere, et putida membra, que Mysticum Christi Corpus inficiunt, 
ferro et materiali gladio abscindere, et nutantium corda Fidelium in 
Fidei soliditate confirmare. 

Sane cum nuper Dilectus Filius Johannes Clerk, Majestatis tue 
apud Nos Orator, in Consistorio nostro, coram Venerabilibus Fra- 
tribus nostris Sanctee Romane Ecclesiz Cardinalibus, et compluribus 
aliis Romane Curie Preelatis, Zébrwm, quem Majestas tua, charitate 
que omnia sedulo et nihil perperam agit, Fideique Catholice zelo 
accensa, ac Devotionis erga Nos et hanc Sanctam Sedem fervore 
inflammata, contra Errores diversorum Hereticorum, sepius ab hac 
Sancta Sede Damnatos, nuperque per Martinum Lutherum susci- 
tatos et innovatos, tanquam nobile ac salutare quoddam antidotum, 
composuit, Nobis examinandum, et deinde Auctoritate nostra 
approbandum,, obtulisset, ac luculenta Oratione sua exposuisset, 
Majestatem tuam paratam ac dispositam esse ut, quemadmodum 
veris Rationibus ac irrefragabilibus Sacre Scripture et Sanctorum 
Patrum Auctoritatibus notorios Errores ejusdem Martini confuta- 
verat, ita etiam omnes eos sequi et defensare presumentes totius 
Regni sui viribus et armis persequatur : 

Nosque ejus Libri admirabilem quandam et ccelestis Gratiz rore 
conspersam, Doctrinam diligenter accurateque introspeximus, Omni- 
potenti Deo, a quo omne Datum optimum et omne Donum perfec- 
tum est, immensas Gratias egimus, qui optimam et ad omne bonum 
inclinatam mentem tuam inspirare, eique tantam Gratiam superne 
infundere dignatus fuit, ut ea scriberes quibus Sanctam ejus Fidem 
contra novum Errorum Damnatorum hujusmodi Suscitatorem de- 
fenderes, ac reliquos Reges et Principes Christianos tuo exemplo 
invitares ut ipsi etiam Orthodoxe Fidei et Evangelice Veritati, in 
periculum et discrimen adducte, omni ope sua adesse opportuneque 
favere vellent; zquum autem esse censentes eos, qui pro Fidei 
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Christi hujusmodi Defensione pios Labores susceperunt, omni Laude 
et Honore afficere ; Volentesque non solum ea, que Majestas tua 
contra eundem Martinum Lutherum absolutissima Doctrina nec 
minori Eloquentia scripsit, condignis laudibus extollere ac magnifi- 
care, Auctoritateque nostra approbare et confirmare, sed etiam 
Majestatem ipsam tali Honore et Titulo decorare, ut nostris ac 
perpetuis futuris temporibus Christi Fideles omnes intelligant 
quam gratum acceptumque Nobis fuerit Majestatis tue munus, 
hoc preesertim tempore nobis oblatum ; 

Nos qui Petri, quem Christus, in celum ascensurus, Vicarium 
suum in Terris reliquit, et cui curam Gregis sui commisit, veri Suc- 
cessores sumus, et in hac Sancta Sede, a qua omnes Dignitates ac 
Tituli emanant, sedemus, habita super his cum eisdem Fratribus nos- 
tris matura Deliberatione, de eorum unanimi Consilio et Assensu, 
Majestati twe Titulum hune (videlicet) Fiver Derensorem donare 
decrevimus, prout Te tali Titulo per Presentes insignimus ; Man- 
dantes omnibus Christi Fidelibus ut Majestatem tuam hoc Titulo 
nominent, et cum ad eam scribent, post Dictionem Regi adjungant 
Finer Drrensort. 

Et profecto, hujus Tituli excellentia et dignitate ac singularibus 
Meritis tuis diligenter perpensis et consideratis, nullum neque dignius 
neque MMajestatt tue convenientius nomen excogitare potuissemus, 
quod quotiens audies aut leges, totiens proprie Virtutis optimique 
Meriti tui recordaberis; nec hujusmodi Titulo intumesces vel in 
Superbiam elevaberis, sed solita tua Prudentia humilior, et in Fide 
Christi ac Devotione hujus Sancte Sedis, a qua exaltatus fueris, 
fortior et constantior evades, ac in Domino bonorum omnium Largi- 
tore leetaberis perpetuum hoc et immortale Gloriz tue Monumentum 
Posteris tuis relinquere, illisque viam ostendere ut, si tali Titulo ipsi 
quoque insigniri optabunt, talia etiam Opera efficere, preclaraque 
Majestatis tue Vestigia sequi studeant, quam, prout de Nobis et 
dicta Sede optime merita est, una cum Uxore et Filiis, ac omnibus 
qui a Te et ab Illisnascentur, nostra Benedictione, in Nomine illius, 
a quo illam cencedendi Potestas Nobis data est, larga et liberali 
Manu Benedicentes, Altissimum illum, qui dixit, per Me Reges 
regnant et Principes imperant, et in cujus manu Corda sunt Regum, 
rogamus et obsecramus ut eam in suo Sancto Proposito confirmet 
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ejusque Deyotionem multiplicet, ac praclaris pro Sancta Fide gestis 
ita illustret, ac toti Orbi Terrarum conspicuam reddat ut Judicium, 
quod de ipsa fecimus, eam tam insigni Titulo decorantes, a nemine 
falsum aut vanum judicari possit; Demum, mortalis hujus Vite 
finito Curriculo, sempiterne illius Gloriz consortem atque participem 
reddat. 

Dat. Rome apud Sanctum Petrum, Anno Incarnationis Dominice 
Millesimo, Quingentesimo, Vigesimo Primo, Quinto Idus Octobris, 
Pontificatus nostri anno Nono. 


Eco Leo Decimus, Catholice Ecclesie Episcopus. 
Locus Signi. 
Ego B. Epis. Ostien. Card. 8. 
Ego N. Card. de Flisco Episc. Albn. 
Ego A. Episc. Tuscul. de Farnesiis. 
Ego Episc. A. Alban. 
Ego P. Tit. 8. Eusebii Presbyt. Card. 
Ego A. Tit. S. Maria in Transtyberim Presbyt. Car. Bonon. 
Ego Laur. Tit. Sanctorum Quatuor Coronatorum Presbyt. Card. 
manu propria. 
Ego Jo. Do. Tit. S. Jo. an. Por. Lat. Presbyt. Cardin, Recanaten 
manu propria. 
Ego A. Tit. 8S. Prisce. Presbyt. Card. de Valle manu propria. 
Ego Jo. Bap. Tit. S. Apollinaris Presbyt. Card. Cavallicen. 
Ego S. Tit. S. Cyriaci in Thermis Presbyt. Car. Comen. 
Ego D. Tit. 8. Clementis Presbyt. Car. Jacobinus, 
Ego L. Tit. S. Anastasia Presbyt. Car. Campegius. 
Ego F. Ponzettus, Tit. S. Pancratii Presbyt. Car. 
Ego G. Tit. S. Marcelli Car. Presbyt. de Vic. 
Ego F. Armellinus Medices, Tit. 8. Callisti Presbyt. Car. 
Ego Tho. Tit. 8. Xisti. Card. Presbyt. 
Ego K. Tit. S. Matthei Presbyt. Card. 
Ego Ch. Tit. Marize Aree Coeli, Presbyt. Car. 
Ego F. S. Marie in Cosmedin. Diacon. Car. Ursinus. manu prop. 
Ego P. S. Eustachii Diaconus, Car. manu propria. 
Ego Alex. 8. Sergii et Bacchi Diacon. Car. Cesarinus. manu prop. 
Ego Jo. SS. Cosme et Dam. Diac. Car. de Salviatis. manu prop. 
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Ego N.S. Viti et Mod. Diacon. Car. Rodulphus. manu prop. 
Ego Her. S. Agathe Diaconus Car. de Rangon. manu prop. 
Ego Aug. S. Hadriani Diaconus Car. Trivultius. manu prop. 
Ego F. S. Mariz in Porticu Car. Pisanus, manu propria. 
Locus Sigilli. 
H. pe Comirisus. 


Explicatio Nominum, Titulorum, et Familiarum, suprascriptorum 
subscribentium. 


Episcopi Cardinales. 


Bernardinus Carvaial Hispanus, Episcopus Ostien. Cardinalis 
Sancte Crucis. 

Nicholaus Cardinalis de Flisco, Episcopus Albn. 

Alexander Episcopus Tusculanus de Farnesiis. 

Antonius de Monte Sancti Sabini, Episcopus Albanus. 


Presbytert Cardinales. 


Petrus de Accoltis, Tituli Sancti Eusebii, Presbyter Cardinalis. 

Achilles de Crassis, Tituli Sanctee Marie trans Tyberim Presbyter 
Cardinalis Bononien. 

Laurentius Puccius, Tituli Sanctorum quatuor Coronatorum Pres- 
byter Cardinalis. 

Johannes Dominicus de Cupis, Tituli Sancti Johannis ante Portam 
Latinam Presbyter Cardinalis Recanaten. 

Andreas de Valle, Tituli Sanctee Priscee Presbyter Cardinalis de 
Valle. 

Jo. Baptista Palavicinus, Tituli Sancti Apollinaris Presbyter Car- 
dinalis Cavallicen. 

Scarramuccia Trivultius, Tituli Sancti Cyriaci in Thermis, Pres- 
byter Cardinalis Comensis. 

Dominicus Jacobatius, Tituli Sancti Clementis, Presbyter Cardi- 
nalis Jacobinus. 

Laurentius Campegius, Tituli Sanctz Anastasiz, Presbyter Car- 
dinalis Campegius. 

Ferdinandus Ponzettus, Tituli Sancti Pancratii, Presbyter Car- 
dinalis. 
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Gullielmus Raymundus de Vicos Tituli Sancti Marcelli Cardi- 
nalis Presbyter de Vic. 

Franciscus Armellinus Medices, Tituli Sancti Calisti, Presbyter 
Cardinalis. 

Frater Thomas de Vio, Tituli Sancti Xisti, Presbyter Cardinalis. 

Frater Aigidus Viterbensis, Tituli Sancti Matthize, Presbyter Car- 
dinalis. 

Frater Christophorus Humalius, Tituli Sanctee Marie de Araceli, 
Presbyter Cardinalis. 

Diaconi Cardinales. 

Franciottus Ursinus, Sanctee Marie in Cosmedin Diaconus Car- 
dinalis, Ursinus, 

Paulus de Cesis, Sancti Eustachii, Diaconus Cardinalis. 

Alexander Cesarinus Sanctorum Sergii et Bacchi Diaconus Car- 
dinalis Cesarinus. 

Johannes Salviatus, Sanctorum Cosme et Damiani Diaconus Car- 
dinalis de Salviatis. 

Nicholaus Rodulphus Sanctorum Viti et Modesti in Mocello, 
Diaconus Cardinalis Rodulphus. 

Hercules Comes de Rangonibus, Sanctee Agathe: Diaconus Cardi- 
nalis de Rangonibus. 

Augustinus Trivultius, Sancti Adriani Diaconus Cardinalis Tri- 
vultius. 

Franciscus de Pisanis, Sanctee Marie in Porticu Diaconus Cardi- 
nalis Pisanus. 


NOs Nl ee ee osmeere live 


From the original, ir. the possession of the Reverend Mr. Hinckes. 
of Cork. 
Siengor Mio, 

Quet Gismondo Arovello, degno de tutti gli honori mentre rapre- 
senta il Re vostro ne la imbasciaria, prima che la bonta vostra 
affermasse Vhaver egli ritratto la somma de i trecento scudi, che 
doveva darmi come dono di sua Maesta, et ordine di voi altri miei 
fautori, ha sempre giurato di non havere el modo di darmigli del 
suo, e che subito che se gli rimettino, manderamigli sino a casa, © 
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che pagaria del proprio sangue a non essere caduto ne lo errore del 
ferirmi ; et che di cid e suto cagione il Medico de gli Agustini, che 
gli ha riportato il falso; ma che s’io voglio diventargli amico, che 
mi sara tal mio in Inghilterra, che beato me. Ma hora che ha 
inteso come per tutta questa citta é sparso il nome, che prova il come 
molto tempo é, che hebbe tali denari, si é posto in su le furie, et 
dice, ma de si; che gli ho; négliene vo dare, perché L’Aretino ha 
detto mal di me ; et voglio scrivere al protettore cose stupende di 
lui. Onde non si parla d’altro, che de la tracagnaria di cosi inso- 
lente homo, al quale non ho fatto altro dispiacere che chiedergli il 
mio. I] che voi giustissima creatura del grande Henrico, non sop- 
portarete gia ; ma piaccia a Dio che fornisca cosi empia lite, senza 
altro interresse che di danari et parole ; et bascio la mano di V.S. 
con tutto Yanimo. Di Venetia, il vu. di Luglio, 1548. 
Obligatissimo Serv. 
Pietro ARETINO. 

Al Honoratissimo Signor Fillippo Obi Imbasciatore del Re de 

Inghilterra apresso la Maesta di Cesare. 


No. XII. P. 293, n. 241. 
Brunch. Analecta vet. Poet. Grec. tom. ii. p. 49. 
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In Simulacrum Occasionis et Peenitentie. 
Ausonius, Epig. xii. 
Cujus opus? Phidiz, qui signum Pallados, ejus 
Quique Jovem fecit tertia palma ego sum. 
Sum dea que rara, et paucis Occaszo nota. 
Quid rotule insistis? Stare loco nequeo. 
Quid talaria habes? Volucris sum. Mercurius qua 
Fortunare solet, tardo ego, cum volui. 
Crine tegis faciem. Cognoscinolo. Sed heus tn 
Occipiti calvo es. Ne tenear fugiens. 
Que tibi juncta comes? Dicattibi. Dic rogo que sis. 
Sum Dea cui nomen nec Cicero ipse dedit. 
Sum Dea, que facti, non factique exigo poenas ; 
Nempe ut penitent, sic Metancea vocor. 
Tu modo dic quid agat tecum? Si quando volavi 
Hee manet, hanc retinent quos ego preterii. 
Tu quoque dum rogitas, dum percontando moraris 
Elapsam dices me tibi de manibus. 


Capitolo dell’ Occasione di Nicolo Machiavelli. 


Chi sei tu, che non par donna mortale, 
Di tanta grazia il ciel t’ adorna et dota ? 
Perche non pbsi ? perché a’ piedi hai l’ale ? 
Io son 7’Occasione, e pochi nota. 
E la cagion che sempre mi travagli 
EK’, perch’ io tengo un pié sopra una rota. 
Volar non é che al mio correr s’ agguagli, 
E pero Vale a’ piedi mi mantengo. 
Accio nel corso mio ciascuno abbagli. 
Gli sparsi miei capei dinanzi io tengo ; 
Con essi mi ricuopro il petto e 71 volto 
Perch’ un non mi conosca quando vengo. 
Dietro del capo ogni capel m’é tolto, 
Onde in van s’affatica un, se gli avviene, 
Cl’ io Vabbia trapassato, o s’io mi volto. 
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Dimmi chi é colei che teco viene? 
E” Penitenza ; e pero nota e intendi 
Chi non sa prender me costei ritiene. 
E tu, mentre parlando il tempo spendi, 
Occupato da molti pensier vani, 
Gia non t’ avvedi, lasso, e non comprendi 
Com’ io ti son fuggita dalle mani! 


IMITATED. 


Ha! who art thou, of more than mortal birth, 
Whom heaven adorns with beauty’s brightest beam ? 
On wings of speed why spurn’st thou thus the earth ? 
Known but to few, Occasion is my name. 
No rest I find ; for underneath my feet 
Th’ eternal circle rolls that speeds my way. 
Not the swift eagle wins his course so fleet ; 
And these my glittering pennons I display, 
That from the dazzling sight thine eyes may turn away. 


In full luxuriance o’er my angel face 
Float my loose tresses free and unconfined, 
That through the veil my features few can trace ; 
But not one hair adorns my head behind. 
Once past, for ever gone ; no mortal might 
Shall bid the ceaseless wheel return again. 
But who is she, companion of thy flight ? 
Repentance. If thou grasp at me in yain 
Then must thou in thy arms her loathsome form retain, 


And now, whilst heedless of the truths I sing, 

Vain thoughts and fond desires thy time employ ; 
Ah, seest thou not, on soft and silent wing, 

The form that smiled so fair has glided by! 
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IN GUN, IEA Bik 
Leon. X. Pont. Max. Lambict. 
In Lucretice Statuam. 


LisenTER occumbo, mea in preecordia 
Adactum habens ferrum ; juvat mea manu 
It preestitise, quod Viraginum prius 
Nulla ob pudicitiam peregit promptius ; 
Juvat cruorem contueri proprium, 
Tllumque verbis execrari asperrimis. 
Sanguen mi acerbius veneno colchico, 
Ex quo canis Stygius, vel Hydra preeferox 
Artus meos compegit in peenam asperam ; 
Lues flue, ac vetus reverte in toxicum. 
Tabes amara exi ; mihi invisa et gravis, 
Quod feceris corpus nitidum et amabile. 
Nec interim suas monet Lucretia 
Civeis, pudore et castitate semper ut 
Sint preedite, fidemque servent integram 
Suis maritis, cum sit hee Mavortii 
Laus magna populi, ut castitate feemine 
Letentur, et viris mage ista gloria 
Placere studeant, quam nitore et gratia ; 
Quin id probasse cede vel mea gravi 
Lubet, statim animum purum oportere extrahi 
Ab inquinati corporis custodia. 


No. XIV... -P. 372,.n. 311. 


From the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, Vitell. B. 4. 
p. 209. 

Quam grave Vulnus acceperim ex acerbissima Sanctissimi Domini 

nostri morte facile est Majestatis vestre existimare, ut nil mirum 

videri debeat si doloris magnitudine victus, non ante quid mei 

officii ratio postulasset ad illam scripsi ; ita enim illo ictu conciderat 
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animus, ut erigere se nullo modo posset. Cum primum vero me ex 
meerore collegi, has ad Majestatem vestram Literas dedi, ut signifi- 
carem eadem me in religione, omne tempus, studio atque animo 
futurum erga Majestatem vestram, quo semper ante hac fuissem. 
Nam tametsi permultum mihi a fortuna ademptum est de potestate 
illi serviendi, amoris tamen et observantiz nulla deductio facta est ; 
quia illam jam pridem cum primis et Christianis Principibus mihi 
maxime colendam proposui, cujusque benevolentiam omni officio 
mihi compararem ; quam me ab humanissimo et gratissimo principe 
plenissime consecutum spero, cum in suis ac sui regni, cujus protector 
sum, negociis, studium meum ac diligentiam perspexerit. 

Ornayerat Sanctissimus Dom. noster Majestatem vestram Chris- 
tianee Fidei Defensoris cognomine, quod ad posteros quoque Reges 
transiret, amplissimo illo decrefo quod maximo illustrique Regi 
conveniebat. Sed quum nova res et admirabilis visa est, in Rege 
maximo pietas et eloquentia tanta, amplioribus et non usitatis titulis, 
si qui reperirentur, illam exornare optabat, ideoque habebat adhuc 
apud se Bullam summorum cardinalium cosensu super Defensoris 
Cognomine confectam ; quam nunc ad Majestatem vestram mitto, 
ut quum cetera illi debita Monimentorum genera mors preripuit, 
habeat hoc saltem summum atque extremum Sanctitatis suze benevo- 
lentiz ac judicii de se Testimonium. Felicissime valeat Majestas 
vestra, cui me quam humillime possum commendo. Roma, xxiili 
Decembris, M.D.xx1, 

Sacree Serenissime Majestatis Vestre, 
Humillimus Servitor. 
Sacre Serenissime atque invictissim. Anglie et Francie Regice 
Majestati. 
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NOTES. 
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Nore 1 (p. 3).—The author of the “Ligue de Cambray” informs us 
that by this treaty the French monarch undertook to assist the archduke 
in recovering the dominions of his maternal ancestors on the death of his 
grandfather, the king of Aragon; in return for which the archduke 
agreed not to oppose the king in his attempt on Milan. Ligue de Camb. 
vol. ii. p. 397. It would have been very indecorous, and indeed very 
impolitic, in Charles, to have introduced a clause of this nature, which 
would have had a direct tendency to throw doubts upon his title to his 
hereditary dominions in Spain ; nor are any such specific stipulations con- 
tained in the treaty, which is couched only in general terms.—Vide 
Dumont, tom. iv. par. i. p. 199. 


Nore 2 (p. 3).—Dumont, vol. iv. par. i. p. 204. |. Rymer, Feedera, 
vol. vii. par. i. p. 98. The great attention paid by the pope to Henry 
VIII. at this period, sufficiently appears by a letter from him to that 
monarch, respecting the appointment of the archbishop of S. Andrews 
to the office of pontifical legate, in which he assures the king that he 
esteems him before all the sovereigns of the time, and is ready to doall in 
his power for his gratification—Rymer, Feed. vi. 96. 

Nore 3 (p. 5).—Leo had written to Francis I. soon after his acces- 
sion, congratulating him on that event, and assuring him of his perfect 
confidence in his good intentions towards the holy see ; at the same time 
requesting him to confer on the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici the arch- 
bishopric of Narbonne, with which the king complied.—Sad. Ep, Pont. 
No. 36. 


Nore 4 (p. 20).—Guicciard. lib. xii. vol. ii. p. 95. A contemporary 
poet puts into the mouth of the cardinal the beautiful words by which he 
sought to dissuade his countrymen from all proposals of conciliation. 
Turpe quidem ferro vinci, sed turpius awro.—Haller, lib. of Helvetic Hist. 
par. v. p.116. Ap. Henke, Germ. ed. vol. ii. p. 229.* 


Nore 5 (p. 25).—The circumstances of this battle are particularly 
related by the Cay. Rosmini, in his life of Gian Giacopo Trivulzio, who 
informs us that some have denominated it the battle of Melegnano or S. 
Donato, and observes “ that it produced a strong sensation, not only in 
Italy, but throughout Europe ; inasmuch as it deprived the Swiss of that 
title of imvincible, which they had obtained by their former victories.” 
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Francis I., writing to his mother Louisa, regent of France, declares that 
so sanguinary and ferocious a battle had not been fought for the long 
course of 2000 years.—Rosm. tom. i. p. 498*. 


Nore 6 (p. 26).—The author of the “League of Cambray” states 
the loss on the part of the French to have been between five and six 
thousand, and adds that 15,000 Swiss were left dead on the field ; liv. v. 
vol. ii. p. 499 ; but Mr. Planta, on the authority of Schwickardt, informs 
us that it appeared by a muster roll of the Swiss, after their return, that 
about 5000 men had perished in the action.—Hist. of the Helvetic 
Confed. vol. ii. p. 112. 


Note 7 (p. 27).—This treaty is published by Liinig, Cod. Ital. Diplomat. 
vol. i. p. 523. The stipulations in this treaty on the part of Morone, 
gave occasion, with other circumstances, to accuse him of treachery to 
the duke his master ; from which he laboured to vindicate himself (to 
little purpose in the public estimation), by publishing a memorial entitled 
“ Giustificatione di Geronimo Morone circa la Dedizione del Castello di 
Milano,” from which an extract is given by the Cav. Rosmini, vol. i. 
p. 504*, 


Norr 8 (p. 29).—Dumont, Corps Diplomat. tom..iv. par. i. p. 214. 
The treaty bears date the 13th day of October, 1515. The editor remarks 
that it was concluded at a single conference, so greatly was the pope 
alarmed in consequence of the battle of Marignano ; but in this he is 
mistaken, as the proposed terms gave rise to much negotiation, and were 
considerably modified. It is remarkable, also, that in the title of the 
treaty, the editor styles Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino, although he 
certainly did not obtain that title until the following year. There is 
reason to suspect that even the treaty, as there given, is erroneous or 
imperfect. In the course of the discussion, the pope’s envoy, Canossa, 
bishop of Tricarica, hastened to Rome, and had an interview with the 
pope, when some modifications were proposed, and Leo wrote to the king 
to conciliate his favour——Fabron. Vita Leon. X. in Adnot. No. 40. 


Nore 9 (p. 30).—This piece, which greatly increased the reputation 
of its author, was again printed in 1540, with considerable additions, com- 
memorating the heroic actions of the ancestors of Francis I. against the 
Saracens and common enemies of the christian faith ; but instead of 
inscribing this new edition to the chancellor, the author thought proper to 
dedicate it to the king himself.—Agostini, Notizie di Batt. Egnazio, negli 
Opuscoli di Calogera, vol. xxxiii. p. 65. 


Nore 10 (p. 30).—Guicciard. lib. xii. vol. ii. p. 106. In the former 
editions of this work, I had denominated Teodoro Trivulzio, the son of 
Gian-Giacopo, instead of his cousin ; an error which has been pointed out 
by the Cay. Rosmini. In admitting the propriety of his correction, I 
cannot, however, admit that of the epithet by which it is accompanied ; 
and have, I hope, been cautious, in pointing out some slight inadver- 
tencies in his valuable work, not to imitate the same style of criticism.— 
Vide Rosm. vol. i. p. 506*. 


Note 11 (p. 31).—Folydoro Virgilio was a native of Urbino, and 
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distinguished himself by several well-known works, particularly his Latin 
collection of proverbs, published in 1498, and by his treatise “ De Inven- 
toribus Rerum,” published in 1499, which has since been frequently 
reprinted. He was sent to England in the pontificate of Alexander VI. 
and at the request of Henry VII. undertook, in the year 1505, his history 
of England, which he wrote in Latin, but which has not gained him the 
suffrages of posterity, either for ability or impartiality. He was after- 
wards appointed archdeacon of Wells, but in consequence of the Reforma- 
tion, he quitted this kingdom and retired to his native place, where he 
lived to an advanced age, and died in 1555.—Bayle, Dict. art. Pol. 
Virgile. 

Nore 12 (p. 35).—A very particular account of these splendid pre- 
parations is given by a contemporary writer, whose narration yet 
remains unpublished, but from which a passage is extracted by Dom. 
Moreni, in his annotations on the work of Paris de Grassis, mentioned in 
the following note.—For this passage, vide App. No. I. 


Nore 13 (p. 35).—On this occasion, Paris de Grassis accompanied 
the pope to Florence, as his master of the ceremonies, during which he 
continued his diary ; in which he inserted, as usual, every circumstance 
that occurred. His narration has been given to the public by Domenico 
Moreni, under the title, “ De ingressu Summi Pont. Leonis X. Floren- 
tiam Descriptio Paridis de Grassis Civis Bononiensis Pisauriensis Epis- 
copi. Ex. Cod. MS. nunc primum in lucem edita et notis illustrata a 
Domenico Moreni Academiz Florentinze nec non Columbarie Socio.” As 
both the matter and the manner of the diary of this officer, who attended 
on the person of the pope, and regulated his equipage and dress to the 
minutest particulars, is highly curious, the reader will find his account of 
the pope’s entry into Florence, from which the above information is 
chiefly derived, in App. No. Il. 


Nore 14 (p. 41).—In the rebellious efforts of Louis XI. to seize upon 
the crown of France during the life of his father, he had assured Pius IT. 
that when he had obtained possession of the kingdom, he would abolish 
the Pragmatic Sanction. When that event occurred, the pope did not 
forget to remind him of his promise, in consequence of which that crafty 
prince issued a decree for its abrogation, which he sent to the parliament 
of Paris for its approbation ; but at the same time he secretly directed 
his attorney-general to oppose it, and prevent its being registered ; which 
that officer accordingly did ; and the legate, whom the pope had de- 
spatched to France on this subject, returned without having effected the 
object of his mission.—§S. S. Concilia, Labbei et Cossartii, tom. xii. 
p. 1432. 

Nore 15 (p. 42).—Hist. S. Lateran Concil. p. 184. S. S. Concilia, 
Labbei et Cossartii, tom. xiv. p. 288. Dumont, Corps. Diplomat. iv. 
par. i, p. 226. By art. xxix. of this Concordat, the clergy are prohibited 
from keeping concubines, under the penalty of forfeiture of their eccle- 
siastical revenues for three months, and loss of their benefices if they 
persevered. The laity are also exhorted to continence ; and it is very 
gravely and very truly observed, Z Nimis reprehensibilis est, qui 
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uxorem habet, et ad aliam uxorem, seu mulierem accedit ; qui vero 
solutus est, si continere nolit, juxta Apostoli consilium, uxorem ducat.” 


Nore 16 (p. 42).—The Parisians, who hated the Concordat, attributed 
it to the pope, the duchess of Angouléme, mother of Francis I., and the 
chancellor du Prat. The following lines are said to have been affixed in 
different parts of the city :— 


« Prato, Leo, Mulier, frendens Leo rodit utrumque ; 
Prato, Leo, Mulier, sulphuris antra petant ; 
Prato, Leo, consorte carent, Mulierque marito ; 
Conjugio hos jungas ; Cerberus alter erunt.” 


Such was the tumult, that a leader only seemed wanting to induce the 
people to revolt, and the streets of Paris resounded with seditious bal- 
lads, &e. Vide Seckendorf. Comment. de Lutheranismo, lib. i. p. 32. The 
Abbé Mably, in his “ Observations sur |’Histoire de France,” (vide 
Fabr. in not. Leon. X. 44), considers the authority thus obtained as a 
powerful engine of oppression in the hands of the sovereign. Ht wide 
Thuani Histor. lib. i. p. 18. Ed. Buckley. 


Nore 17 (p. 43).—Notwithstanding the liberality of the pontiff, the 
Florentines, who were affected by the general scarcity of provisions 
which then prevailed in most parts of Italy, were well pleased when he 
and his numerous attendants took their final departure. Paris de Grassis 
protests, that he neither could nor would remain any longer in a place 
where the inhabitants seemed inclined to famish their Roman visitors. He 
therefore left the pontiff, and hastened to his brother, the cardinal Ger- 
mano de Grassis, at Bologna; where he seems to have made himself 
amends, by his good living, for the penance which he underwent at 
Florence. He afterwards returned to that city, to accompany the pontiff 
to Rome, but Leo dismissed him to attend the host, whilst he made a 
circuitous tour of about twelve days ; and although Paris was greatly 
scandalised that the pontiff should travel without the host, yet he con- 
fesses that he did not remonstrate on the occasion, lest the pope should 
give him orders to wait for him in such a miserable place, but has- 
tened with it as quickly as possible to Rome.—Par. de Grassis, de 
ingressu, &c., p. 41. 


Nore 18 (p. 44).—To a correct and unimpeachable moral character, 
Giuliano united no inconsiderable portion of literary talent, as appears 
from his writings, in which he followed, though not with equal vigour, 
the steps of his father. He is, however, enumerated by Crescimbeni 
among those writers who were superior to the corrupt taste of the age. 
On the death of Giuliano, his widow ,Filiberta of Savoy, returned to her 
sister Louisa, mother of Francis I., taking with her all her jewels an 
bridal ornaments, to an immense value. Jovy. Vita Leon. X. lib. iii. 
p. 70. Their short union was not productive of any offspring, but 
Giuliano left an illegitimate son, who was born at Urbino, in the year 
1511, and after having been educated in the Roman court, became the 
celebrated cardinal Ippolito de Medici, and the munificent patron of all 
the learned men of his time. By the treaty between Leo X. and 
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Francis I. Giuliano was to be honoured with a title in France, which it 
was understood should be that of duke of Nemours ; and, although his 
death prevented his being formally invested with that honour, yet he is 
frequently mentioned by that title. On his death Ariosto wrote an ode, 
not inferior to any of the productions of his exquisite pen, in which he 
introduces the shade of Giuliano as apostrophising, in the most elegant 
and affectionate terms, his widowed bride. 


Nore 19 (p. 47).—This treaty, the professed object of which was to 
raise Francesco Sforza to the government of Milan, which had been 
relinquished by his brother Maximilian, occasioned great debates in the 
English councils, which are fully stated by Lord Herbert. “Leo had a 
hand herein,” says that historian, “as knowing how much safer it was 
for Italy, that a single duke should govern Milan, than such a potent 
prince as Francis I.” At this time the emperor amused Henry VIII. 
with promises of granting to him the duchy of Milan, and resigning to 
him the empire, by which means he extracted from him considerable 
sums of money. Vide Lord Herbert’s Life of Henry VIII. p. 51, &c. 
From a document preserved in Rymer’s Foedera it also appears that 
Francesco Sforza had promised to pay Wolsey a pension of ten thousand 
ducats from the time of his obtaining possession of his dominions. 
—Rapin, vol. i. p. 732. Rymer vi. par. i. p. 109. 

Nore 20 (p. 49).—Charles derived his pretensions to the crown of 
Aragon from his mother Joanna, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ; and as it was a maxim, that a female could not succeed to the 
crown of Aragon, so it was contended, that she could transmit no right 
to her descendants.— Vide Guicciard. lib. xii. vol. ii. p. 112. 


Nore 21 (p. 50).—By this treaty, which was effected on the seventh 
day of November, 1515, Francis agreed to advance to the Swiss four 
hundred thousand crowns in lieu of the terms stipulated by the treaty of 
Dijon, and three hundred thousand more for the expenses which they 
had incurred in Italy—Du Mont, Corps Diplomat. vol. iv. part i. p. 218. 


Nore 22 (p. 60).—The proportions of the kings of England and Spain 
were fixed at fifteen thousand gold florins each, and Maximilian was to 
discharge the stipulations already entered into by him with the Swiss in 
this respect.—Supp. au Corps Diplomat, wt sup. 


Nore 23 (p. 64).—This treaty does not appear either in the Codex 
Italie Diplomaticus of Liinig, or in the Collections of Dumont ; yet, as 
it is stated in express terms by Guicciardini, lib, xiii. vol. ii. p. 132, and 
is recognised by the accurate Muratori, Annali d’Ital. x. 132, there can 
be no doubt that it was concluded. 


Nore 24 (p. 65).—Ammirato informs us that Lorenzo offered to 
accept the challenge, and meet the duke in single combat, provided he 
would first restore matters to their former footing. Ammir. Ritratti 
d’Uomini illustri di Casa Medici, in Opuse. vol. iii. p. 105. If by this 
proposal it was meant that the duke should relinquish to Lorenzo the 
sovereignty of Urbino before the combat took place, it was not likely that 
the duke would accede to it, and the evasion will not save the credit of 
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the papal commander, which, however, might perhaps be defended on 
better grounds. 


Note 25 (p. 65).—It appears from Guicciardini, that the Roman 
casuists pretended that the passport was void, because Florida was not 
expressly named as a subject of the church and secretary of the duke ; 
but the historian justly treats this as a miserable cavil. Storia d’Ital. 
lib. xiii. vol. i. p. 133. The secretary did not, however, lose his life on 
this occasion, but was liberated in consequence of a stipulation for that 
purpose, in the treaty afterwards concluded between the contending 
parties.—Leoni, Vita di Fr. Maria duca d’Urbino, lib. ii. p. 261. 


Nore 26 (p. 66).—He was the son of Giovanni di Pier-Francesco de’ 
Medici, by Caterina Sforza, the heroine of her age, and was born at 
Forli, in 1498. Ifwe may credit Ammirato, he manifested, in his infancy, 
a most savage ferocity of disposition, which could only be gratified by 
slaughtering brute animals, and insulting and abusing his companions. 
In the paroxysms of his fury, he had even assassinated several persons, 
and had been banished from Florence before he arrived at manhood. 
His early crimes were, however, too soon forgotten in the splendour of 
his military exploits; and his incredible courage, and unbounded gene- 
rosity, gained him numerous friends and adherents, and are said to have 
occasioned great apprehensions to Leo X., who sent for him to Rome at 
an early age, and endeavoured to secure his attachment by continual 
favours. The descendants of Giovanni, who was the father of the grand 
duke Cosmo I. swayed the sceptre of Tuscany for two centuries —Ammi- 
rato, vol. ili. p. 176. Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


Note 27 (p. 67).—Ammirato, Opuse. vol. iii. p. 105. Guicciard. 
lib. xiii. Leoni informs us, more particularly, that Lorenzo was wounded 
by a Spanish soldier, named Robles, who having observed, from the 
garrison, that he frequently visited the artillery without being sufficiently 
attentive to his safety, took aim at his head, whilst he was stooping to 
examine a cannen, and struck him between the neck and the shoulder ; 
to which the author adds, that the wound was thought so dangerous, that 
Lorenzo was carried to Ancona, with little hopes of his recovery. 


Nore 28 (p. 69).— We are informed by Guicciardini, that on the con- 
ditions of the treaty being reduced into writing, the duke required the 
insertion of certain words, importing that the Spaniards had conceded 
the dominions of Urbino to the pope, which not being assented to, the 
duke refused to affix his signature, and hastening from the place, accom- 
panied by Federigo da Bozzolo and others of his followers, proceeded 
through Romagna and the Bolognese to Mantua. Storia d’Ital. lib. xiii. 
I have, however, preferred the authority of Leoni, who allows that the 
duke assented to the treaty ; nor, indeed, without such assent, could he 
have been entitled to the advantages for which he had stipulated —Vita 
di Fr. Maria duca d’Urbino, lib. ii. p. 262. 


Nore 29 (p. 74).—It was supposed, however, that Adrian was 
murdered by one of his servants, for the sake of the gold which he had 
secreted in his flight. ‘Constans tamen opinio est, eum insuto in 
interiorem thoracem auro oneratum, comitis famuli perfidia oppressum ; 
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auroque surrepto, cadaver in solitarium aliquem locum abjectum occul- 
tari.” Valerian. de Literat. Infelic. lib. i. p. 17. Adrian was an accom- 
plished Latin scholar, as appears by such of his pieces as are preserved 
in the Carm., Illustr. Poet. Ital. tom. v. p. 397 ; e¢ vide chap. vii. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. he was the pope’s collector in England, and 
stood high in the favour of the king, who conferred on him the see of 
Hereford, and afterwards that of Bath. Vide Bacon. Hist. Hen. VII. 
* Certé,” says that eminent author, “ vir magnus fuit Adrianus, et multa 
eruditione, prudentia, et in rebus civilibus dexteritate, preeditus.” He 
afterwards relates the part which Adrian took in the conspiracy of 
Petrucci, and attributes it to an ambitious and vain desire of obtaining 
the papacy ; which it seems had been promised by an astrologer to a 
cardinal named Adrian, which he conceived applied only to himself ; but 
which was intended to refer to Adrian of Utrecht, the preceptor of 
Charles V. and successor of Leo X. A few months after the cardinal 
had absconded, he was deprived of his dignities and benefices, as appears 
by a letter from the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici to Wolsey, requesting 
that Henry VIII. would signify his intentions to the pontiff, as to the 
disposal of the vacant bishopric.—Rymer, vi. par i. 141. 


Nore 30 (p. 75).—Guicciard. lib. xiii. vol. ii. p. 146. Another author, 
however, relates, that Petrucci was decapitated, having refused to confess 
his sins, alleging, that if he lost his body, he cared nothing about his 
soul.—Fabron. p. 285. 


Nore 31 (p. 75).—Fabron. Vita Leon. X. p. 120. It is not, however, 
improbable, that the cardinal was chiefly indebted for his safety to the 
interference of Francis I., who represented him to the pope as one of his 
Genoese subjects, and of a family which he highly esteemed.—Lettere 
di Principi, vol. i. p. 21. 


Nore 32 (p. 76).—Vasari, who has given some account of this trans- 
action in his own manner, mentions six cardinals as involved in the 
conspiracy, having erroneously enumerated S. Georgio and Raffaello 
Riario as different persons. Vide Ragionam. p. 102. 


Nore 33 (p. 76).—This conjecture is confirmed by a letter from 
several dignified ecclesiastics and noblemen at Rome, to Henry VIII. 
requesting his interference in behalf of the cardinal Riario. The letter, 
which throws considerable light on this transaction, is given in Rymer, 
vi. par. i. p. 134, 

Nore 34 (p. 77).—Mr. Henke, in a long note on this passage, has 
quoted the authority of Jacob Ziegler, of Vienna, in his “ Hist. of 
Clement VII.” (published by Schelhorne, in his “ Amcenitat. Hist. Eccl. 
et Liter.” vol. ii. p. 210,) to show that Clement, whilst known as the 
Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, was the chief instigator of all the severities 
practised by the pope in the course of this affair ; for the purpose of 
forwarding, by the ruin of so many of the cardinals, his own avaricious 
and ambitious designs ; whilst Leo, devoted to his pleasures, permitted 
such unjust and cruel judgments to be executed in his name. Vide 
Germ. Kd. vol. ii. p. 316*. 
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Note 35 (p. 80).—Guicciard. lib. viii. vol. ii. p. 146. It was also sup- 
posed, that in this measure Leo selected the friends of his family, that 
he might prepare the way for his cousin, Giulio de’ Medici, as his 
successor in the pontificate. Vide Jacob. Ziegler, in Historia Clementis 
VII. ap. Fabron. Vita Leon. X. in adnot.52. In his series of historical 
pictures in the palace of the grand duke at Florence, Vasari has intro- 
duced the portraits of all these cardinals, whom he has also described in 
his “ Ragionamenti,” or dialogue, with the duke Francesco de’ Medici. 


Nore 36 (p. 81).—The annual income of this debauched ecclesiastic 
amounted to upwards of 40,000 ducats, although Paris de Grassis informs 
us that he was so ignorant as not to be able either to write or read ; to 
which he adds, inallusion to the disease under which he laboured, “ ab 
umbilico ad plantas pedum (totum perditus, ut nec stare nec incedere 
posset.”” Vide Fabron. Leon, X. p. 287. 


Nore 37 (p. 82).—The inhabitants of Rome, at this period, are 
enumerated by Jovius at 85,000 persons, including strangers ; but after 
the dreadful sackage of the city, in the pontificate of Clement VII., and 
the other calamities which that place experienced, they were reduced, at 
the time Jovius wrote, to 32,000.—Jovii, Vita Leon. X. lib. iv. p. 83. 


Norte 38 (p. 84).—Inferno, cant. xi. v. vi. &c. ; also the whole nine- 
teenth canto, where Dante finds Nicholas III. (Orsini) in hell, planted 
with his heels upwards, waiting till Boniface VIII. arrives, who is to 
take his place ; and who is to be again relieved, in due time, by 
Clement V. “ Un pastor senza legge.” Count Bossi, like a faithful son 
of the church, reminds me that “I have too often confounded together 
the church and the clergy ; that the censures and invectives I have cited 
are merely personal, and affect only the characters of individuals in the 
highest stations of the church, and not the church itself. That it is 
possible the ministers may be vicious, and exposed to censure, or even to 
contempt, without derogating from the sanctity of religion, and the 
respect due to the church.” Vide Ital. Ed. vol. vi. p. 88. My reply is, 
that as the visible church is seen only in its ministers, so the bringing of 
these into contempt has generally been justly thought to bring the Roman 
church itself into contempt ; and on this idea the Protestant writers have 
sometimes endeavoured to maintain charges against the Roman pontiffs, 
without attending to the extenuations or exculpations of which the 
subject in some cases admits. 


Nore 39 (p. 85).—The French translator has increased the number of 
editions of the fifteenth century to twenty, for which he has been reproved 
by Count Bossi, who asserts, that it would scarcely be possible to find the 
ten editions which I have mentioned. Ital. Ed. vol. vi. p. 90. On the 
contrary, Henke, on the authority of Panzer, asserts that there were 
above twenty editions up to the year 1500. Germ. Ed. vol. ii. p. 333. 
The latter author adds, that some wits in England composed satires upon 
the clergy still earlier than in Italy. “Towards the end of the twelfth 
century lived Walther Mapes and Nigel Wireker, whose bitter sallies 
were learnt by heart. The ‘Speculum Stultorum’ of the latter was 
printed more than six times up to the year 1500. But Germany, above 
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all, in the last five years preceding the Reformation, was very fruitful 
in compositions of this kind. Hemmerlin, Murner, Brandt, Kaisersperg, 
and others, were favourite and much read authors.”—Germ, Ed. vol. ii. 
p. 333%, 

Nore 40 (p. 88).—“This taste of the age had a perceptible influence, 
even upon the style of the official documents which Bembo drew up for 
Leo X. It avoided many modern Latin expressions, which are become 
usual in ecclesiastial language, and employed in their stead others of 
genuine Roman diction, which referred to heathen religious notions and 
customs.”’—Henke, Germ. Ed. vol. ii. p. 337*. 


Norse 41 (p. 89).—This will appear from the admirable Laupez, or 
Hymn, of Lorenzo de’ Medici, given in the Appendix. Of this piece a 
translation is also there attempted ; which is, however, very inadequate 
to convey to the English reader a full idea of the majestic grandeur and 
profound piety of the original. Vide Appendix III. 


Nore 42 (p. 97).—Felice Contelori, who wrote an express treatise on 
this subject, cited by Pallavicini, Istoria del Concilio di Trento, lib. i. 
cap. lili. p. 54. Ed. Rom. 1664, 4to. Mr. Henke has observed, that 
“archives were not likely to give any information respecting the fact so 
positively asserted by Guicciardini and Fra. Paolo ;” and this he has 
followed up by a long note, the tendency of which is to implicate the 
pontiff in this act of misapplication of the property of the church; but as 
his opinion is founded rather on circumstances in the character and 
conduct of the pontiff, and the times, than upon any additional evidence 
of the fact, I shall not engage further in the debate, but refer the reader 
to the passage in Germ, Ed. vol ii. p. 341*. 


Nore 43 (p. 92).—* Pudet referre,” says Fabroni, speaking of Tetzel, 
“ quee ipse et dixit, et fecit, quasi Legatus e czelo missus fuisset ad quod 
libet piaculum expiandum atque purgandum.” Leonis X. Vita, p. 132. 
The reformed writers accuse Leo X. of haying exceeded all his prede- 
cessors in his rapacity upon this occasion. “On ne peut pas dire que 
Jules II. qu’Alexander VI. ou qu’aucun autre de ses predecesseurs fut 
allé plus loin A cet égard ; et je ne sai si les Quéteurs, qui sous l’inspec- 
tion de son Nonce furent employés au recouvrement des déniers, n’efface- 
rent pas, par leur excés, tous les desordres de ceux qui avoient fait avant 
eux le méme métier.”—-Vide Cha. Chais, Lettres Historiques sur les 
Jubilés et les Indulgences, tom. iii. p. 707. Ed. La Haye, 1751. Mr. 
Henke has cited numerous other instances of the arrogance, rapacity, 
and blasphemy of Tetzel and his associates, on the authority of German 
authors. If the reader should be of opinion that the scandalous and 
abominable nature of such a traffic stands in need of further proof, he 
may find it abundantly in Mr, Henke’s annotations on the above passage. 
Germ. Ed. vol. ii. p. 344. 

Nore 44 (p. 92).—He was born at Isleben, in the county of Mansfeld, 
on the tenth day of November, 1483. His name, in his native language, 
was Lutter, which afforded some one of his numerous adversaries a sub- 
ject for the following lines, more remarkable for their scurrility than 
their wit :-- 
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“ Germanis Lutter Scurra est, est Latro Bohemis, 
Ergo quid est Lutter ? scurra latroque simul.” 


‘¢ Lotter has, perhaps, in some German dialects that signification. Our 
hero was properly denominated Luder, Luder.”—Henke, Germ, Ed. 
vol. ii. p. 347. 


Nore 45 (p.95).—Segni, Storie Fior.lib. iv. Fabron. Leon. X. adnot.55. 
Bandello, in the preface to one of his novels, (Parte iii. Nov. 25,) informs 
us, that Leo X. was blamed because, when Silvestro Prierio pointed out 
to him the heresies in the works of Martin Luther, he coldly observed, 
that Luther was aman of talents, and that these were only the squabbles 
of monks. 


Nore 46 (p. 96).—This letter is dated the fifth of August, 1518.— Vide 
App. No. V. Pallavicini (lib. i. cap. vi. p. 66) accuses Fra. Paolo of 
haying intentionally omitted to notice this letter, which he considers as a 
refutation of the common notion that Leo had proceeded against Luther 
with too much haste and severity ; but although the letter is of too 
important a nature to be overlooked in a narrative of these transactions, 
yet it certainly appears that proceedings had been commenced against 
Luther before its arrival at Rome, and that Maimburg is right in asserting 
that the citation of Luther was issued prior to the receipt of the letter by 
the pope.—Maimb. ap. Seckendorff, lib. i. sec, xvi. p. 41. 


Nove 47 (p. 98).— Veni igitur, pedester et pauper, Augustam,” &c. 
—Luth. in preef. Count Bossi is of opinion, that “if Luther went to 
Augsburg on foot, it was for his own pleasure, or to give éclat to his 
cause ; as it can scarcely be supposed that in the situation he then stood, 
at the head of a powerful party, and under the protection of his sove- 
reign, he could have wanted the means of travelling in such manner as 
he chose.” What the motives of Luther might be I have not undertaken 
to divine, but the words, “ pedester et pauper,” admit of no dispute; and 
my quoting them will scarcely justify the remark of the annotator, that I 
have in my frequent citations depended too much on the narrative and 
representations of Luther, Vide Ital. Ed. vol. vi. p. 120.* 


Nore 48 (p. 100).—The cardinal maintained, onthe authority of the 
church, “ that one drop of the blood of Christ being sufficient to redeem 
the whole human race, the remaining part that was shed in the garden, 
and upon the cross, was left as a legacy to the church, and might be 
distributed by indulgences from the Roman pontiff.” Luther, whilst he 
admitted that the merits of Christ were necessary to salvation, denied 
that the pope held them, like money in a chest ; but allowed that he had 
power to distribute them by virtue of the keys of S. Peter! On the second 
question the Roman church has decided, that a legal obedience, or con: 
formity in receiving the sacrament, when combined with good works, is 
sufficient for salvation ; but Luther insisted that the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments depended on the degree of faith with which they were received ; 
an opinion which the cardinal treated with such ridicule as to raise a 
laugh among his Italian attendants against Luther. This opinion, of the 
necessity of faith to salvation, was ever afterwards maintained by Luther 
with great firmness ; and to such a length did he carry it, “as seemed, 
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though perhaps contrary to his intention, to derogate not only from the 
necessity of good works, but even from their obligation and importance. 
He would not allow them to be considered either as the conditions, or the 
means, of salvation, nor even as a preparation for receiving it.”’—Vide 
Maclean, note on Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 170. His disciple 
Amsdorff went still further, and maintained, that good works were an 
impediment to salvation. Luther endeavoured to explain his notion of 
faith and works by saying, “ Bona opera non faciunt bonum virum ; sed 
bonus vir facit bona opera. Mala opera non faciunt malum virum ; sed 
malus vir facit mala opera.”—Seckend. lib. i. sec. xxvii. p. 100. 


Nore 49 (p. 101).—Staupitz was in fact a warm adherent to the cause 
of Luther, and Pallavicini informs us, that it was supposed to have been 
at his instigation that Luther first opposed himself to the promulgation 
of indulgences : “ Non misurando il futuro giuoco di quella mina ch’egli 
accendeva.” That Pallavicini was not mistaken in this conjecture suffi- 
ciently appears by a letter from Luther to Staupitz. Vide Lutheri Op. 
tom. i. p. 64, b. 


Norte 50 (p. 103).—Although Luther, in his second appeal, which bears 
date the 28th day of November, 1518, has not expressly assigned as a 
reason for it, the papal bull of the 9th day of the same month ; yet it is 
highly probable that he was sufficiently informed of its purport, or at 
least was well aware that some measure of the kind would be taken against 
him ; as he expressly states, that “he hears proceedings are already 
commenced against him in the Roman court, and that judges are 
appointed to condemn him,” &c. So that there can be no doubt that 
this declaration of the pope respecting indulgences, compelled Luther to 
appeal from his authority to that of a general council. The apologists of 
the Roman see have indeed contended that the appeal of Luther was not 
provoked by the bull of Leo X., and Maimburg expressly places the 
appeal before the bull ; but this is sufficiently refuted by the dates of the 
respective instruments.—Vide Maim. ap. Seck. p. 58. Pallavicini also 
attempts to invalidate the express assertion of Fra. Paolo, that the bull 
gave rise to the appeal, because, as he says, it must, have required a month 
to send the former from Rome to Germany, (a slow progress in a busi- 
ness of such urgency,) and that it was not published at Lintz till the 13th 
day of December ; but this affords no proof that Luther was not apprised 
of its contents ; and, at all events, it is sufficient for the present purpose, 
that it appears from his appeal, that he knew such measures were in 
agitation.— Vide Fra. Paolo, lib. i. p. 9. Pallavicini, lib. i. cap. xii. p. 92. 
It is with pleasure I add, that Archdeacon Coxe has also fully concurred 
in the opinion here expressed. Vide Hist. of the House of Austria, 
vol. i. p. 436, in note. 


Nore 51 (p. 103).—*¢ Neque enim ignorantiorem Asinum ego vidi,” &c. 
“gaudeo plane me damnatum abs te, tam tenebricoso cerebro,” says 
Luther, of Jac. Hoogstraten, a Dominican inquisitor, who had exhorted 
the pope to use no other remedies than fire and sword to free the world 
from such a pest as Luther. Vide Luth. Op. tom. i. p. 102, b. 
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Note 52 (p. 103).—* Adversus armatum virwm Cochleum. 
Arma virumque cano, Mogani qui nuper ab oris, 
Leucoream, fato stolidus, Saxonaque venit 
Littora, multum ille et furlis vexatus et cestro, 

Vi scelerum, memorem Rasorum cladis ob iram ; 
Multa quoque et Satana passus, quo perderet urbem, 
Inferretque malum studiis, genus unde malorum 
Errorumque Patres, atque alti gloria Papze.” 

Luth. Op. tom. ii. p. 567. 


Nore 53 (p. 107).—* It was sufficient barely to mention the measures 
taken by Cajetan,” (says the learned translator of Mosheim, vol. ii. p. 21,) 
“to draw Luther anew under the papal yoke, because these measures 
were indeed nothing more than the wild suggestions of superstition and 
tyranny, maintained and avowed with the most frontless impudence.” 


Nore 54 (p. 109).—The Italian poems of Sanazzaro have generally 
been published with his “ Arcadia,” of which there have been numerous 
editions : of these the most complete and correct are those by Comino, 
Padua, 1723, 4to, and by Remondini, Venice, 1752, 8vo. 


Nore 55 (p. 110).—Bemb. Ep. nom. Leon. X. lib. ix. ep. ii. From 
the account given of Tebaldeo in the text, and the words pangendis car- 
minibus, &e., in the note, Count Bossi has suggested, that he was pro- 
bably accustomed to recite his verses all’ improvviso, and that he may 
therefore be enumerated amongst the first ¢mprovvisatori, or reciters of 
extempore verses ; an art peculiar to Italy, and which he thinks was 
also practised by Accolti, hereafter mentioned. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. vii. 
p. 11, in add. note*. 


Nore 56 (p. 111)—Mazzuch. vol. i. p. 67. Ebbe la Signoria di 
Nepi, e @altre Castella nello stato Ecelesiastico da Leon X. la quale 
poscia dopo la morte di esso Bernardo, seguita in Roma nel 1534, da 
Clementi VI. fu data ad Alfonso suo figliuolo naturale.’ Manni, Istoria 
del Decamerone, par. ii. cap. xxxi. p. 238. There appears, however, 
some degree of inconsistency in these accounts ; for, if Bernardo was 
deprived of his possessions by Paul III., how could they be restored to 
his son Alfonso by Clement VII., who preceded Paul in the pontifical 
chair, and died in 15342 The annotator on the “ Ragionamenti ” of 
Vasari, thus relates this circumstance :—“ Leone X. dond al Unico, nel 
1520, col titolo di Ducato, la Citta di Nepi, posta nel patrimonio di 
S. Pietro ; la quale poi, nel 1536, per la morte di lui senza successione, 
ritornd alla Santa Sede.”—Ragionam. p. 93. Ed. Arez. 1762. 


Nore 57 (p. 112).—Lettere di P. Aretino, vol. v. p. 46. Mazzuch. 
yol. i. p. 66. If the reader be curious to inquire what were the sublime 
and pathetic passages which produced so wonderful an effect on the 
audience, he may be gratified by perusing the following lines to the 
Virgin, which are cited in the letter of Pietro Aretino as haying given 
occasion to such extravagant applause :— 

* Quel generasti di cui concepesti : 
Portasti quel di cui fosti fattura ; 
E di te nacque quel di cui nascesti.” 
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Happy days ! when poetic honours were so easily attained. The whole 
of this Ternale is printed in the early editions of the works of Accolti ; 
and may be consulted by such of my readers as approve the above 
specimen. Bossi conceives from the above passage, and perhaps not 
without reason, that the verses of Accolti were originally given extem- 
pore ; as otherwise it would not be possible to account for the great 
effect said to be produced by them.” Vide Ital. Ed. vol. vii. p. 17, 
note (a). 


Nore 58 (p. 114).—Lucilio, one of his sons, died young in 1531. 
Torquato, who was admitted into the church, and became a canon of 
Padua, distinguished himself by his literary acquirements. Helena was 
married, in 1543, to Pietro Gradenigo, a noble Venetian. Mazzuch. iv. 
741. Agostino Beazzano has celebrated her accomplishments in one of 
his sonnets beginning, 


« Helena, del gran Bembo altero pegno.” 


Morosina is said to have been buried in one of the churches of Padua, 
with the following inscription ; Hic jacet Morosina, Petri Bembi Concu- 
bina. But Mazzuchelli has shown that this epitaph is fictitious. She 
was, in fact, interred in the church of S. Bartolommeo at Padua ; over 
her sepulchre is inscribed, 


Morosine, Torquati Bembi Matri. 
Obut 8 Idus Augusti, M.D.XXXY. 


Bembo is said to have regarded her as a legitimate wife. That he loved 
her with a sincere and constant affection is apparent from the grief 
which he suffered on her loss ; on which occasion eleven of his sonnets 
remain, which have more pathos than any of his writings. Vide et 
Bemb. Ep, Fam. lib. vi. ep. 66, 67. Lettere volgari, vol. ii. lib. ii. ep. 14. 
Count Bossi is mistaken in supposing that Bembo did not quit Rome 
until after the death of Leo X., as he left it in the lifetime of that pontiff, 
and has assigned his reasons for it, as before noticed. 


Nore 59 (p. 114).—The pains which Bembo afterwards took to 
obviate the objections that had been made to his moral conduct, and his 
flattering letters to Paul III. seem, however, to contradict the report 
encouraged by Beccatelli, his biographer, and others, that he reluctantly 
acceded to this promotion. 


Nore 60 (p. 114).—Bembo was interred in the church of S. Maria 
alla Minerva at Rome, behind the great altar, and between the tombs of 
Leo X.and Clement VII. Bossi seems to think that I have insisted too 
much on the dissolute life of Bembo, before he became a cardinal, and 
has endeavoured to show that he was not peculiarly culpable in this 
respect, by adducing the example of several of his accomplished and 
learned contemporaries. I have only to observe in reply, that I am not 
aware of having been particularly severe on the character of Bembo in 
this respect; although I fully agree with Count Bossi, according to 
whose statement, “tutti quasi i poeti, tutti i letterati di quella eta, 
comeché residenti in Roma, ed insigniti ancora di prelature, di dignita, e 
di ufficj nella chiesa, erano infetti dello stesso vizio, o come altri direbbe, 
tint della pece medesima.”—Ital. Ed. vol. vii. p. 268, &c. 
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Nore 61 (p. 118),—On the portrait of this lady, Moiza wrote a poem, 
in two parts, each consisting of fifty stanzas, in ottava rima, which is 
published in his works, and contains many beautiful passages. It would 
be tiresome to collect the eulogies on the character of Molza ; almost all 
the distinguished writers of the time having left their testimony to his 
praise. None of these are, however, more honourable to his memory, 
than that of the virtuous and accomplished Vittoria Colonna, who has 
devoted two of her sonnets to commemorate the death of the parents of 
Molza, who both died nearly at the same time, and to excite the son to 
immortalize their virtues in his writings—Son. 118. Ed. del. Corso, 1558. 


Nore 62 (p. 118).—That Molza was not so enveloped in licentious 
amours as wholly to have relinquished the hopes of alasting fame, is 
evident from one of his sonnets, beginning, “ Alto Silenzio, ch’ a pensar 
mi tiri.” His grand-daughter, Tarquinia Molza, daughter of his eldest 
son Camillo, born in 1542, ranks amongst the most learned and illus- 
trious women of Italy. Her works, united with those of her ancestors, 
were published in 2 vols. 8vo. 1750. 


Note 63 (p. 119).—Vide ante, vol. i. chap. ii. Im the year 1507, he 
was sent by the cardinal Ippolito to Mantua, to congratulate his sister, 
Isabella d’Este, the wife of the marquis Francesco Gonzago, on the birth 
of a child. A letter from Isabella to her brother yet remains, and shows 
that at this time Ariosto had made a considerable progress in his great 
epic poem, some parts of which he read for her amusement. This letter 
is also deserving of notice as the production of an elegant and accom- 
plished woman of high rank in Italy—Tirab. vol. vii. par. ui. p. 101. 


Nore 64 (p. 122).—Dove, diavolo, Messer Lodovico, avete pigliate tante 
coglionerie. Mazzuchelli has altered, in some degree, the phraseology of 
the cardinal, who, according to his narrative, inquired from Ariosto, 
Donde mai avesse egli trovate tante minchionerie. Scrittori d’Ital. vol ii. 
p. 1609; but there is reason to believe that the anecdote is well- 
founded, and that the merits of Ariosto, like those of Milton, and of all 
others whose genius has been superior to the character of the age, were 
not sufficiently acknowledged in his lifetime. Mazzuch. vol. ii. p. 1069. 
P. Aretino, in a letter to Dolce, relates that an expression similar to that 
made use of by the cardinal, had been applied by one of his servants to 
the paraphrase of Aretino, of the seven penitential psalms. “ Un mio 
servitor, sentendo leggere i miei salmi, disse, mi non so 2 Diavolo il pa- 
dron st catti tante bagatelle.”—Baillet, Jugemens des Scavans, vol. iv. 
p. 48. 


Nore 65 (p. 123).—The centre of the facciata of the house has the 
following inscription :— 
PARVA, SED APTA MIHI; SED NULLI OBNOXIA 3 SED NON 
SORDIDA ; PARTA MEO SED TAMEN ARE DOMUS. 
On the highest part of the front is inscribed, 
SIC. DOMUS. HC. 
AREOSTEA 
PROPITIOS 
DEOS. HABEAT, OLIM. UT 
PINDARICA. 
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Nore 66 (p. 123).—To this mission Ariosto alludes in his fourth 
Satire, in which he laments the interruption which it had occasioned to 
his studies, and his absence from his mistress. He admits that his em- 
ployment is both honourable and profitable, but alleges that he is in the 
situation of the cock that found a diamond, or of the Venetian nobleman 
to whom the king of Portugal made a present of an Arabian horse. 


Note 67 (p. 123).—For an account of the various editions of this 
celebrated poem, after its first publication in Ferrara, per Lodovico 
Mazziocco, in 1516, 4to, I must refer to the bibliographers and literary 
historians of Italy, and especially to Mazzuchelli, who has particularised 
no less than sixty-seven editions, down to the year 1753; of which the 
best is allowed to be that with the designs of Girolamo Porro, Venice, 
appresso Francesco di Franceschi, 1584, 4to. For much additional and 
valuable information respecting the editions of the “ Orlando Furioso,” 
the reader may consult the note of Count Bossi, Ital. Ed. vol. vii. p. 288. 


Nore 68 (p. 123).—The “ Satires” of Ariosto were not published 
until after the death of their author, in 1533. This edition is entitled, 
“Le Satrre di M. Ludovico Ariosto volgari. In terza rima, di nuovo 
Stampate, del Mese di Octobre, m.p.xxx1uI.,” from which it might be 
inferred they had before been printed, if it were not known that this 
is the frequent phraseology of the printers of this period, and that many 
instances occur where it has been used, when the work has never before 
undergone the press. These Satires have been inserted in the lists of 
books prohibited by the Roman see, but this has not prevented the pub- 
lication of many subsequent editions, some of which have been printed in 
Venice at different times, as well separately as with his lyric pieces and 
other works. 


Norte 69 (p. 123).—The Latin poems of Ariosto, divided into two books, 
were collected and published by Giov. Batt. Pigna, together with his own 
poems and those of Celio Calcagnini, at Venice, ex oficina Erasmiana, by 
Vincentio Valgrisi, in 1553, 8vo. Giraldi denominates them, ingeniosa 
sed duriuscula.De Poet. suor. temp. dial. i. Some of them appear 
in various collections, and particularly in the Carm. Illustr. Poet. Ital. 
vol. i. p. 342. 

Nore 70 (p. 126).—One of these pieces represents Christ just taken 
from the cross, and sinking on the knees of his mother. This work has 
frequently been copied in paintings which are erroneously supposed to be 
the production of Michel-Agnolo, and has also been engraved. Bottari, 
Note al Vasari, vol. iii. p. 314 ; e¢ vide Condivi, Vita di M. A. Buonarotti, 
p. 53, where this piece is fully described, and where it appears that the 
artist inscribed on the cross the following line :— 

Non vi si pensa quanto sangue costa. 


He also designed for her a figure of Christ on the cross, and another of 
Christ at the well with the woman of Samaria, which has also been 
engraved. Vasari, wt swp. My late lamented frier-d, Mr. Fuseli, in one 
of his letters to me, has observed respecting the above passage, that 
“there seems to be some inconsistency in it, as no trace of any work of 
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sculpture executed by Michel-Agnolo for Vittoria Colonna exists.” I do 
not perceive that I have stated that the works referred to were in 
sculpture, but have expressly characterised them as having been designs, 
or drawings. One of these subjects, that of Christ at the well with the 
woman of Samaria, executed by Michel-Agnolo, on panel, in chiaro-scuro, 
(two feet six inches high, by one foot eleven inches wide) formerly in the 
collection at Capo di Monte, afterwards came into my possession, and is 
now deposited in the collection of the Liverroot Roya. Institution. 


Nore 71 (p. 126).—In one of the poems of Michel-Agnolo, addressed 
to the Marchesana, he laments the fluctuating state of his religious sen- 
timents, and calls upon her to direct him in his spiritual concerns. He 
also wrote a sonnet on her death, which manifests the sorrow which he 
felt on that occasion, and the sacred affection with which he regarded her 
memory. The grounds upon which suspicions were entertained of the 
inclination of Vittoria Colonna to the cause of the Reformation, which I 
had omitted to mention, have been amply stated by both the German and 
Italian translators of the present work. The importance attached to a 
strict adherence to the church, in so eminent a character as Vittoria 
Colonna, has led Count Bossi to observe, that “ I ought either to have 
omitted to notice this imputation altogether, or to have stated, (as Tira- 
boschi has attempted to show,) that it was thrown out on her memory 
by protestant writers, without any foundation in fact.” But the fact is, 
I did not think she stood in need of any apology for sentiments which did 
honour to the independence of her character. On this occasion we may, 
however, appeal to Mr. Henke, who, after stating that the suspicions 
attached to Vittoria Colonna, depend on the testimony of De Thou, 
Hist. lib. xxxix., where it is said, in pravitatis sectarie suspicionem incidit ; 
or rather upon conjectures arising from her friendly connexions and 
correspondence with Flaminio, who openly showed himself favourable to 
the cause of reform, has justly observed, that “at that period, piety, 
divested of blind superstition, drew down upon many persons in Italy the 
suspicion that they favoured the cause of the reformers, whilst the 
wildest infidelity and levity of conduct was a reproach to no one, if he 
only conformed to the established creed;” and further, that “the more 
noble and elevated were the sentiments embraced by women of high 
rank in Italy at this period, the more liable were they to be suspected of 
what was there denominated the German heresy ;” for examples of which 
Mr. Henke has referred to Gerdesii, Italia Reformata, p. 155. 


Norte 72 (p. 127).—Of the poems of Vittoria Colonna, four editions 
were printed in her lifetime. They were first collected by Filippo 
Pirogallo, and published, without her knowledge, at Parma, in 1538, 
reprinted in 1539, without note of place or printer ; and again at Flo- 
rence in the last-mentioned year, with the addition of sixteen spiritual 
sonnets. The fourth edition is that of Venice, 1544, with the addition 
of twenty-four spiritual sonnets, and her celebrated Stanze. They were 
also frequently republished after her death. 


Nore 73 (p. 128).—Her life was written by Rinaldo Corso, and pub- 
lished at Ancona in 1556. A more full account of her is given by the 
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Dott. Baldassare Camillo Zamboni, prefixed to her works, edited by him 
in 1759, to which edition he has added her letters, which, we are informed, 
are highly estimable for the natural and easy elegance of their style. 


Nore 74 (p. 128).—The offspring of love, Tullia, is said not to have 
been insensible to his dictates. Her attractions, both of person and 
mind, are celebrated by the most distinguished wits and scholars of the 
time, almost all of whom were proud to enrol themselves among her 
admirers. The principal work of Tullia is her poem in ottava rima, 
entitled, “ Il Meschino, detto Guerino,” in twenty-six cantos, printed at 
Venice in 1560, quarto ; which is said by Crescimbeni, vol. i. p. 341, 
to rival the “ Odyssey ” in the disposition of its parts ; but other critics 
have formed a different judgment. Her dialogue, “ Dell’ Infinita 
d@’Amore,” was printed at Venice, in 1547. Among her admirers who 
have addressed her in their verses, we find the cardinal Ippolito, son of 
Giuliano de’ Medici, Francesco-Maria Molza, Ercole Bentivoglio, Filippo 
Strozzi, Alessandro Arrighi, Lattanzio Benucci, and Benedetto Varchi ; 
but the person who adored her beyond all the rest, and who has dedi- 
cated a great part of his compositions to her praise, was the celebrated 
Girolamo Muzio. Her poems were published at Venice, presso 21 Giolito, 
1547, and have frequently been reprinted, accompanied with at least an 
equal number of sonnets and other poems in her praise. Among these 
compositions, one of the sonnets of the cardinal de’ Medici is deserving 
of particular approbation ; but her own pieces are seldom inferior in 
spirit and elegance to those of her numerous panegyrists. 


Nore 75 (p. 128).—At Venice, 1548, 1549, 1550, and 1554, and again, 
corrected by Domenichi, in 1560. Among the friends and patrons to 
whom they are addressed, we find Ercole Bentivoglio, Luigi Tansillo, 
Lodovico Domenichi, Bernardino Rota, and Vittoria Colonna; some of 
whom have honoured her in return with their commendations. In the 
“ Rageuagli di Parnaso,” of Boccalini, Cent. ii. Ragg. 35, is a satirical 
relation of the supposed marriage of Laura Terracina with the poet 
Francesco Mauro, who, soon after his marriage, became jealous of his 
wife, on account of a garter which she wore, studded with jewels ; which 
she had received asa present from Edward VI. of England, im return for 
her devotion towards him; a circumstance which so exasperated Mauro, 
that he cut the throat of his wife, with a prohibited verse of six syllables, 
which he carried at lus side. A great tumult arose in Parnassus, which 
Apollo allayed by a speech ; the object of which seems to be to satirize 
the order of the garter, and to compare the favours conferred by sove- 
reigns on the subjects of other princes, to the presents given by lovers 
to other men’s wives. 


Nore 76 (p. 128).—Tirab. vii. iii. 49. Many of her poems are 
addressed to the Count of Collalto, of whom she was passionately 
enamoured, and whose marriage to another lady she did not long survive, 
having died in 1554, about the thirtieth year of her age. Her poems were 
published by her surviving sister Cassandra, soon after her death, but 
were not reprinted till the year 1738; when. they were again published by 
Antonio Rambaldo di Conti, count of Collalto, a descendant of the noble- 
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man to whom they were so ineffectually addressed by their unfortunate 
author. 


Nore 77 (p. 128).—She became the wife of the celebrated Florentine 
sculptor, Bartolommeo Ammanati. Her works were first published at 
Florence, appresso i Giunti, in 1560. Mazzuchelli and Tiraboschi have 
collected numerous testimonies of her contemporaries to her merits. 


Nore 78 (p. 130).—The “ Opere Burlesche” of Berni and others, after 
some of them had been separately published, were collected by Anton- 
Francesco Grazzini, called “Il Lasca,” and published by the Giunti at 
Florence, vol. i. 1548, 1550, vol. ii. 1555, octavo. They have been fre- 
quently reprinted since, but generally in a mutilated and imperfect 
manner. The most complete and best edition is that of which the first 
and second volumes bear the date of London, 1723, and the third, of 
Florence in the same year, but which were, in fact, printed at Naples ; 


and this edition is cited as one of the Testi di lingua by the academicians 
Della Crusca. 


Nove 79 (p. 130).— A blessing,” says Sancho, “on him who first 
invented sleep ; it wraps a man all round like a cloak.” Thus Berni, 
almost a century before Cervantes, on the same subject :— 


“Quella diceva ch’ era la pit bella 
Arte, il pit bel mestier che si facesse ; 
Tl letto er’ una veste, una gonella 
Ad ognun buona che se la mettesse.” 
Orl. Innam. lib, iii. cant. vii. 


Nore 80 (p. 131).—The work alluded to of Giovanni della Casa, in his 
“ Capitolo del Forno,” published with his terze rime, in the “ Opere Bur- 
lesche ” of Berni and others, inthree volumes. This piece has given rise 
to an infinite number of errors and misrepresentations, that have stained 
the memory of this most accomplished scholar and elegant writer with 
uncommon odium. From these accusations, he has been defended with 
great ability by M. Menage, in his “ Anti-Baillet,” par. ii. sec. 119. 
That he was himself, however, extremely sensible of the reproaches 
which he had incurred, appears from his exquisite Latin lines, addressed 
Ad Germanos, in which he has endeavoured to justify himself, by alleging 
that these obnoxious verses were written in the more thoughtless days 
of his youth, and that he had compensated for them by the regularity, 
industry, and continency of his future life and conduct ; for which he 
refers to Bembo, Flaminio, and his other friends. His example may be 
a lesson to young writers, to be cautious how they produce 


“ One line which dying they would wish to blot.” 


The works of Casa were collected and published in five volumes, quarto, 
Venice, 1728. Both his verse and prose may be esteemed among the 
purest models of the Italian tongue. 


Nore 81 (p. 131).—The first of these editions is that of the Giunti, in 
1541, quarto. It was also published at Milan nelle case d’Andrea Calvo, 
1542, quarto, with the privilege of the pope, and the state of Venice ; and 
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again at Venice, in 1545, con la Giunta di molte stanze, which are, how- 
ever, of little importance. Another edition is said to have been published 
at Venice, per Girolamo Scotto, in 1548. Quadrio, iv. 554. Mazzuch. 
iy. 992 ; but this I conceive to be the “ Orlando Innamorato,” as reformed 
by Lodovico Dominichi ; at least a copy of the latter work by the same 
printer, and in the same year, is in my possession. The more modern 
edition, with the date of Florence, 1725, but in fact printed at Naples, is 
considered as the most correct. 


Nore 82 (p. 132).—Tiraboschi informs us that the first edition is that 
of Venice, in 1519, but Fontanini and Zeno have cited an edition containing 
his eclogues, and the first seventeen books of his poem of Baldo, printed at 
Venice in 1517, 8vo. They were afterwards reprinted at Venice in 1520; 
and by Alexander Paganini, TuscuLanr apup Lacum BrEnaceNsEM, in 
1521, ornamented with grotesque prints from blocks of wood. Folengi 
afterwards reformed and altered this work, for the purpose of correcting 
its satirical tendency, and a new edition was printed, without note of year, 
place, or printer, but which was printed at Venice in 1530. The edition 
of 1521] is, however, considered as the best, and has been the usual model 
of those since reprinted, particularly that of Venice, apud Joannem 
Variscum et Socios, 1573. A splendid edition of the “ Macaronics” of 
Folengi, in two vols. 4to, was published at Mantua in 1768 and 1771, with 
the life of the author by Gianagustino Gradenigo, bishop of Ceneda. Of 
the origin of the macaronie style, as well in France and Germany as in 
Italy, some additional and curious particulars are given by Count Bossi, 
in his notes and documents to the Italian translation. Vide vol. vii. pp. 
295, 297, 347 ; vol. xii. p, 226.* 


Nore 83 (p. 132).—This poem, divided into eight cantos, has been 
several times reprinted after the first edition of the Sabbii, in Venice, 
1526, particularly by Gregorio de’ Gregori, at the same place, and in 
the same year: in Rimini, by Soncino, 1527 (ed. castrata), in Venice, 
by Sessa, 1530, and 1539, and at the same place by Bindoni, in 1550: 
which last edition has been counterfeited by an impression of the same 
date of much inferior execution. At the close is an apologetical 
address from the author, in which he has attempted to vindicate himself 
from the charge of impiety, in having satirized the clergy under the 
character of Monsignore Griffarosto ; and, what was much more dan- 
gerous, in having shown a partiality to the cause of the reformers. 
Vide Zeno, annot. al. Fontan. i. 303. 


Nore 84 (p. 133).—Bossi has endeavoured to invalidate the above 
observation, as bearing too hard upon the ecclesiastics, by observing 
that in those times almost all young men of talents, not destined 
by their rank to a military life, were devoted to the church ; and that 
even such of the laity as distinguished themselves in literature frequently 
took upon themselves the habit of priests. Something may perhaps 
be conceded to this remark; but after all, the fact remains as above 
stated, and sufficiently shows that the restraints of religion and the 
rules of morality were insufficient to restrain the licentiousness of the 
clergy within decent bounds. 

G@2 
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Nore 85 (p. 133).—Printed at Venice, per Aurelio Pincio, 1533. This 
work is divided into ten cantos, in the first of which Homer and 
Virgil are introduced conversing together in favour of the four 
Christian poets who have written on the humanity of the Son of 
God, who, it appears, are, il Folgo, or Folengi himself, Sanazzaro, 
Vida, and Scipione Capece. Folengi seems to have imbibed some of 
the notions of the reformers, which he did not dare more openly to avow; 
and like David before Achish, to have feigned himself mad, and “ scrab- 
bled on the doors of the gate, and let his spittle fall down upon his beard.” 


Nore 86 (p. 134).—Bucoliche di Virgilio, per Bernardo Pulci, di 
Latino in vulgare traducte, &c. Flor. 1494. I must observe, that Mr. 
Warton is not correct in asserting that Virgil’s Bucolics were translated 
into Italian by Bernardo Pulci, Fossa de Cremona, Benivieni, and Fiorini 
Buoninsegni. Hist. of Eng. Poetry, vol. ii. p. 256. The only translators 
of Virgil being Bernardo Pulci and Evangelista Fossa ; and the Bucolics 
of Benivieniand Buoninsegni being original compositions. 

Nove 87 (p. 135).—It appears from a letter of Giovanni Rucellai to 
Trissino, dated the 8th day of November, 1515, that Trissino had then 
completed his tragedy, which was intended to be represented before Leo 
X., probably on the occasion of his visit to Florence in that year. Vide 
Zeno, Note al Fontanini, Bib. Ital. vol. i. p. 464. It was not, however, 
printed urtil the year 1524, when it was published in Rome, per Lodovico 
degli Arright Vicentino ; with a dedication which had been addressed by 
the author to Leo X. in the lifetime of that pontiff. 


Nore 88 (p. 136).—This poem, like the second edition of the “ Sofon- 
isba,” in 1529, was printed with the occasional introduction of Greek 
letters, for determining, with greater precision, the Italian pronunciation; 
the invention of which is due to Trissino, although his authority has 
failed of introducing it into general use. He dedicated it to the emperor 
Charles V., in an address which explains the motives of his attempt, and 
elucidates some circumstances in his own life. Several passages in this 
poem gave great offence, the author having severely censured the con- 
duct of some of the Roman pontiffs, in consequence of which they were 
cancelled by him in the copies remaining unsold ; a circumstance which 
has given rise to much discussion among the Italian bibliographers. 
Vide Fontanini, Bib. Ital. vol. i. p. 268, &e. As one of these excised 
passages has a particular reference to the subject of the preceding pages of 
the present work, I shall lay it before the reader, from the prima rarissima 
Edizione, as it is denominated by Tiraboschi. In this extract will also be 
founda specimen of the peculiar manner in which Trissino attempted to 
introduce the use of Greek types. Vide App. No. VI. 


Nore 89 (p. 137)—To the particulars here given respecting Gio 
Giorgio Trissino, Count Bossi has made considerable additions, in his 
annotations on the present work, vide Ital. Ed. vol. vii. p 347, et seq. 
He has also enriched his edition by the publication of several original 
letters, mostly addressed to Trissino, from some of the most eminent 
persons and distinguished scholars of the time ; particularly Leo X., 
Isabella of Aragon, duchess of Milan, Demetrius Chalcondyles, Andreas 
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Alciatus, Janus Parrhasius, Giovanni and Paolo “Rucellai, Veronica 
Gambara, Vittoria Colonna, &c. I must refer my reader to the Italian 
translation, vol. x. p. 141.* 


Note 90 (p 139).—The dialogue of Trissino on the Italian language, 
entitled “Tl Castellano,” is thus named by the author from his friend 
Rucellai, who is one of the interlocutors, and is therein styled by him 
“ Uomo per dottrina, per bonta, e per ingegno non inferiore a nessun 
altro della nostra eta ” The strict friendship which subsisted between 
Trissino and Rucellai, whilst they emulated each other in their works, is, 
as Maffei has justly observed, highly honourable to the characters of 
both.—Teatro Ital. vol. i. p. 93. 


Nore 91 (p. 141).—On an embassy from Francis I. to the emperor 
Charles V., Alamanni gave a singular instance of his talents and promp- 
titude. Having in his oration before the emperor, frequently mentioned 
the Imperial Eagle, Charles, after having attentively listened till the close 
of the speech, turned towards the orator, and repeated, with a sarcastic 
emphasis, from one of the poems of Alamanni, 


« Paquila grifagna, 
“ Che per piu divorar due becchi porta.” 


Alamanni heard this reproach with perfect composure, and instantly 
subjoined, “Since these lines are known to your majesty, I must be 
allowed to say, that when I wrote them, I wrote as a poet, to whom it is 
allowed to feign ; but that I now speak as the ambassador from one 
great sovereign to another, whom it would ill become to deviate from the 
truth : they were the production of my youth ; but now I speak with the 
gravity of age: they were provoked by my having been banished from 
my native place ; but I now appear before your majesty divested of all 
passion.” Charles, rising from his seat, and laying his hand on the 
shoulder of the ambassador, told him with great kindness, that he haa ne 
cause to regret the loss of his country, having found such a patron as 
Francis I., adding, that to a virtuous man every place is his country.— 
Mazzuch. in art, Alamanni, p. 253. 


Nore 92 (p. 141).—The works of Alamanni, consisting of his Elegies, 
Eclogues, Satires, and Lyric pieces, with his tragedy of “ Antigone,” 
were first printed by Gryphius, at Lyons, vol. i. 1532, vol. i, 1533 ; the 
first volume was also printed by the Giunti at Florence in 1532, and 
both volumes were afterwards published at Venice in 1533, and again in 
1542. Notwithstanding these frequent editions, the works of Alamanni 
were prohibited in the pontificate of Clement VII., both at Florence and 
Rome, in the latter of which places they were publicly burnt. Vide 
Mazzuch, vol. i. p. 256. 


Nore 93 (p. 141).—Printed at Paris, by Robert Stephens, in 1546, in 
a beautiful edition, corrected by the author, and dedicated to Francis 1 
It was again printed in the same year by the Giunti at Florence, and has 
been since frequently reprinted, particularly in a correct and fine edition 
in large quarto, by Comino at Padua, in 1718, with the “Api” of 
Rucellai, and the epigrams of Alamanni, and at Bologna in 1746. 
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Nore 94 (p. 142).—First printed, after the death of the author, at 
Florence. Nella stamperia di Filippo Giunti, 1570, 4to. The subject 
of this poem is the siege of the city of Bourges, the capital of the duchy 
of Berri, supposed to be the Avaricum of Julius Cesar. The plan and 
conduct of it is so closely founded on that of.the “Iliad,” that, if we 
except only the alteration of the names, it appears rather to be a trans- 
lation than an original work. 


Norte 95 (p. 142).—Girone il Cortese, printed at Paris, da Rinaldo 
Calderio e Claudio suo figliuolo, 4to, and again at Venice, per Comin da 
Trino da Monferato, 1549. This work is little more than a transposi- 
tion, into Italian ottava rima, of a French romance, entitled “ Gyron 
Courtois,” which Alamanni undertook, at the request of Francis I., a 
short time before the death of that monarch, as appears from the infor- 
mation of the author himself, in his dedication to Henry II., in which he 
has described the origin and laws of the British knights-errant, or 
Knights of the Round Table. 


Nore 96 (p. 149).—Mazzuch. in art. Augurelli. This incident is also 
alluded to in the following lines of Latomus. 


“ Ut quod minus collegit e carbonibus, 
Avidi Leonis eriperet e dentibus.” 


Nore 97 (p. 149).—Tirab. vol. vi. par. ii. p. 231. Where hé observes, 
that Augurelli himself professes in his poem to write in jest, and to 
make no account of this pretended art. If, however, we except a few 
lines at the end, the whole piece appears to have been very seriously 
written ; and even in these he professes to have mingled the lessons of 
wisdom with the festivity of wit :— 

“ 


doctos salibus sermones spargere puris 
Tentavi.” 


Nore 98 (p. 151).—It appears that Alfonso Castriotta, marquis of 
Tripalda, had formed a marriage contract, with Cassandra Marchese, a 
Neapolitan lady, who enjoyed, in an eminent degree, the esteem and 
friendship of Sanazzaro, but that having repented of his engagement, he 
applied to the Roman court for a dispensation to release him from its 
effects. To the granting this dispensation Sanazzaro opposed all his 
influence, and engaged his friend Bembo to prevent, if possible, the 
issuing of the bull; but the rank and opulence of the marquis were 
suffered to prevail against the efforts of the lady and her friends, and the 
tenor of his own promise. The lines attributed to Sanazzaro on this 
occasion are as follow :— 

In Leonem X. 
“ Sumere maternis titulos cum posset ab ursis 

Ceeculus hic noster, maluit esse Leo. 

Quid tibi cum magno commune est, Talpa, Leone ? 
Non cadit in turpes nobilis ira feras. 

Ipse licet cupias animos simulare Leonis, 
Non Lupus hoe genitor, non sinit Ursa parens. 

Ergo aliud tibi prorsus habendum est, Ceecule, nomen ; 
Nam cuncta ut possis, non potes esse Lro.” 
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Nore 99 (p. 151).—This, and other epigrams of Sanazzaro against the 
Roman pontiffs, printed in several editions of his works, are considered 
by Fontanini as scandalous libels, published hy the heretical authors of 
the pasquillades, in the name of Sanazzaro, and incautiously admitted hy 
subsequent editors into the collections of his works.—Fontanini, Biblioth. 
Ital. vol. i. p. 453. 


Nore 100 (p. 152).—This poem was translated into Italian, in ver'si 
sciolti, by Giovanni Giolito, one of the sons of the celebrated printer 
Gabriel Giolito, and published at Venice in 1588, in a beautiful edition 
entitled “ DEL parto DELLA VeRGINE del Sanazzaro, libri tre, tradotti in 
versi Toscani da Giovanni Giolito de’ Ferrari. al Ser. Sig. Don Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, Duca di Mantoua e di Monferrato,” &c. 


Nore 101 (p. 152).—These improprieties did not escape the animad- 
version of Erasmus, in his “ Ciceronianus,’” (p. 90, Ed. Tolosee, 1620,) 
where this passage is followed by some very judicious remarks on the 
manner of treating sacred subjects in poetry. 


Nore 102 (p. 156).—In this letter we find the following apology, 
which he attempts to derive from the difficulty of his undertaking. 
Scio enim quam periculosum sit, de re tam varia, tam difficili atque 
ardua, scribere, his przesertim temporibus, quibus tot preeclara ingenia 
liberalitate Leonis X. Pont. Max. invitata, emerserunt, emerguntque in 
dies ; ut artes mihi, ipsa injuria temporum jamdudum extinctze, vide- 
antur quodammodo hujus auspiciis reviviscere.”—In Ep. preef. ad hb. de 
Poetic. 


Norz 103 (p. 157.)\—Mr. Henke thinks this commendation of Vida 
somewhat too favourable, and quotes the opinion of Papadopoli, who, he 
conceives, estimates him more accurately. “Exceptis carminibus de 
Latrunculis, et de Bombyce, que ingeniosissima sunt, frigent elegan- 
tissime et latinissime omnia.”—-Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 95. But Bossi 
approves of the sentiments above expressed, and has defended Vida 
against some French critics, who have asserted that in his Poetics he has 
taught rather the art of imitating Virgil, than that of imitating nature. 
The Italian translator has also added some interesting notices respecting 
the various editions of the works of Vida, and has particularly referred 
to that printed at Oxford, in 3 vols. 8vo, in 1722, 1725, and 1733.—Ital. 
Ed. vol. vii. pp. 322, 323.* 


Nore 104 (p. 159).—It is remarkable that D’Alviano had in his train 
three of the greatest Latin poets that modern times have produced : 
Andrea Navagero, Hieronymo Fracastoro, and Giovanni Cotta, the 
latter of whom was despatched by D’Alviano, when he was made a 
prisoner at the battle of Agnedello, on an embassy to Julius II. to en- 
deavour to procure the liberation of his patron ; on which expedition he 
died of a fever, having yet scarcely attained the prime of life. The few 
poems left by Cotta breathe the very spirit of his countryman Catullus ; 
and Flaminio has ventured even to prefer his poems to, or at least to 
place them on an equality with, those of Catullus. The lines on the 
assassination of Alessandro de’ Medici, usually called the first duke of 
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Florence, attributed to Cotta by Gaguet and Vuipius, wide Fracastor. 
Cottze, et aliorum Carm. Patay. 1718, 8vo, are the production of some later 
author ; that event not having occurred until many years after his death. 


Nore 105 (p. 162).—Count Bossi has conjectured that Fracastoro, in 
adopting a new mythology, and placing the scene of his poem in the 
Atlantis, has intended to allude to the recent discovery of America, and 
to the supposed introduction of the disease in question, by the first: navi- 
gators ; a supposition which seems highly probable. Respecting the first 
notice of the use of mercury in this disease Count Bossi has also quoted 
some tracts of Giorgio Sommaripa of Verona, printed at Venice in 1487, 
which show that this remedy was adopted much earlier than is generally 
imagined.—Ibid. p. 323.* 


Nore 106 (p. 162).—Thuani Histor. lib. xii. But it is proper to 
observe, that the veracity of this anecdote has been much contested by 
several modern Italian critics, particularly cited by Count Bossi ; who 
has added some judicious remarks of his own. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. vii. 
p. 324, et seq. 


Nore 107 (p. 162).—Tirab. vol. vii. par. iii. p. 294. The reason 
assigned was the apprehension of a contagious disorder ; but it has been 
suggested, that the real cause was the desire of the pope to transfer the 
council from the dominions of the emperor to some city in Italy. Vide 
ltal. Ed. vol. vii. p. 327. However this may be, Fracastoro confirmed 
his opinion on oath.—Salig. Hist. Cone. Trent. ap. Henke, Germ. Ed. 
vol. ili. p. 103.* 


Nore 108 (p. 163).—A translation of Fracastoro’s description of his 
Caphian villa, in his beautiful epistle to Franc. Torriano, may be found 
in Mr. Greswell’s account of some of the Latin poets of Italy in the six- 
teenth century ; but, perhaps, the most exquisite production of Fracas- 
toro is his epistle on the untimely death of his two sons, addressed to 
Giovan-Battista Torriano, and which, in point of elegance, pathos, and 
true sublimity, may bear a comparison with any production of the kind, 
either in ancient or modern times. 


Nore 109 (p. 163).—The motives of this are beautifully assigned by 
De Thou : “ Ut, qui arcta inter se necessitudine conjuncti vixerant, et 
pulcherrimarum rerum scientias ac politiores literas excoluerant, eodem 
in loco spectarentur, et a juventute Patavina universoque Gymnasio 
quotidie salutarentur.”—Ibid. Of the numerous testimonies of respect 
to the memory of Fracastoro, by the scholars of the time, the following 
lines of Adam Fumani, prefixed to the Giuntine edition of the works of 
Fracastoro, Ven. 1574, 4to, may perhaps be considered as the most 
elegant :— 


“ Longe vir unus omnium doctissimus, 
Verona per quem non Marones Mantuz, 
Nee nostra priscis invident jam secula, 
Virtute summam consecutus gloriam 
Jam grandis zevo hic conditur FRasrortivus. 
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Ad tristem acerbze mortis ejus nuntium, 
Vicina flevit ora, flerunt ultimee 
Gentes, periisse musicorum candidum 
Florem, optimarum et lumen artium omnium.” 


Nore 110 (p. 164).—Among these were the “ Orations of Cicero,” 
composing three volumes of the edition of Cicero, printed at the Aldine 
press, in 1519, and the second volume of the edition of the works of 
Cicero, printed by the Junte at Venice, 1534, in 4 vols. fo., which were 
edited by Petrus Victorius. To which may also be added, his “ Varize 
Leetiones in omnia opera Ovidii,” printed in the Aldine edition of 1516, 
in three volumes, and again in 1533. These readings are also met with 
in other editions derived from the Aldine. 


Nore 111 (p. 165).—On the reconciliation which took place between 
Julius II. and the Venetian republic, in the year 1509, and which first 
broke the formidable league of Cambray, (vide ante, chap. viii.) Nava- 
gero addressed to that pontiff, in terms of the highest commendation, a 
Latin Eclogue, which deserves notice, as well from its intrinsic merit, as 
from the particularity with which it applies to the events before related. 

Nore 112 (p. 167).—The few pieces to which Fracastoro above refers 
were collected together soon after the death of Navagero, and printed in 
the year 1530, with a short address prefixed, for the most part in the 
very words of Fracastoro above cited ; from which we may reasonably 
conjecture, that it was he who procured this edition of the writings of 
his friend, and who superintended its publication. The researches of 
subsequent times, and particularly the industry of the learned brothers, 
Giovan-Antonio and Gaetano Volpi, to whom we are indebted for many 
valuable editions of the works of the early restorers of literature, have, 
however, collected a few additional pieces of Navagero, which had before 
been scattered in various publications, and given to the public a com- 
plete edition of his works, printed by Comino Padua, 1718. Among 
these are the remarks made by Navagero on his journeys to Spain and to 
France, a few Italian poems, which bear the same character of elegant 
correctness as his Latin writings, and several of his letters, prefixed to 
his editions of the ancient authors, particularly one which is addressed to 
Leo X., exhorting him to undertake an expedition against the Turks. 


Nore 113 (p. 167).—Vide ante, chap. ix. During the wars consequent 
on the league of Cambray, Gian-Antonio had been despoiled of his pro- 
perty, and driven from his residence at Serravalle, but was relieved by 
the liberality of Julius II., and of the cardinal Raffaello Riario. He has 
left many works, both in prose and verse, some of which have been 
printed, and of which his twelve books of letters are the most valuable, 
as they throw considerable light on the state of literature, and afford 
much particular information respecting the early progress of his son. 


Nore 114 (p. 169).—In the same year, when Mare-Antonio was scarcely 
eighteen years of age, he published at Fano the first specimen of his pro- 
ductions, with a few poems of Marullus, that had not before been printed, 
under the following title : “ Micuartis TarcuaniotaE Maruiii Neniz. 
Ejusdem epigrammata nunquam alias impressa. M. Anronit Framrnit 
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Carminum libellus. Ejusdem Ecloga Thyrsis. Impressum Fani in eedi- 
bus Hieronymi Soncini. Idibus Septemb. u.p.xv.”” As this small volume, 
printed in octavo, is extremely rare, a more particular account of it may 
not be unacceptable. It is addressed by the editor, Flaminio, in a short 
dedication to Achille Philerote Bocchi. The poems of Marullus consist 
of his “ Nenize,’ or complaint on the loss of his country and the misfor- 
tunes of his family ; an elegy on the death of Giovanni, the son of Pier- 
Francesco de’ Medici ; an ode to Charles V. and another ad Antoniwm Bal- 
dracanum, with a few epigrams, or short occasional poems. These pieces 
do not appear either in the first edition of the works of Marullus, printed 
at Florence in 1497, or in the later edition by Cripius, Paris, 1561, and 
are perhaps only to be found in this volume. The poems of Flaminio are 
dedicated to Lodovico Speranzo, by whose entreaties it appears he had 
selected a few of his pieces to be printed. In this dedication, Flaminio 
expresses his apprehensions that he may be accused of presumption, in 
expecting the world will read the poems of a youth, who has yet scarcely 
attained the eighteenth year of his age. Of these poems, some have 
been printed, often with variations, in the subsequent editions of his 
works ; but several pieces appear there which are not to be found in the 
edition by Mancurti, published at Padua, by Comino, in 1727, which is 
considered as the most complete ; whence it is probable thig early publi- 
cation of Flaminio was not known to his editors. It is observable, that 
the lines in commendation of the writings of Navagero, in the Comino 
edition, p. 40: 
“ Quot bruma creat albicans pruinas 
Quot tellus Zephyro soluta flores,” &c. 


are applied in the early edition to the writings of the author’s father, 
Gian-Antonio Flaminio ; the above lines being transposed, and the poem 
ending thus :— 
“ Tot menses, bone Flamini, tot annos 
Perennes maneant tui libelli.” 


Among the pieces that have not been reprinted, are two odes, addressed 
to Guido Postumo, of whom some account will hereafter be given, which 
display the early talents of the author no less than his other writings. 
The volume concludes with an eclogue, intended to express the gratitude 
of the author to the Count Baldassare Castiglione, for the favours con- 
ferred upon him at Urbino. These pieces, with the dedications or 
introductory letters by which they are accompanied, throw considerable 
light on the early life and studies of their author, and deserve to be more 
generally known. 


Norte 115 (p. 170).—To this visit, during which Flaminio was honoured 
by the attention of the Neapolitan nobility and scholars, he adverts with 
great pleasure in many of his writings ; particularly in his beautiful elegy, 
Carm. lib. ii. carm., vil., “ Pausilypi colles et candida Mergellina,” and in 
his verses addressed to Francesco Caserti, lib. vi. carm. xx. 


Nore 116 (p. 171).—A dissertation, expressly on this subject, was 
written by Schelhornius, and published in the Amcenitat. Hist. Ecclesiast. 
vol. ii. to which Tiraboschi has fully replied in his “Storia della Lett. 
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Ital.” vol. vii. par. iii. p. 263. From these it appears, that the cpinion of 
the heterodoxy of Flaminio had gained such ground, that his writings 
were for some time prohibited in the “ Index Expurgatorius” of the 
Roman church, by that bigoted pontiff, Paul IV. (Caraffa), who, it is also 
said, intended to have the body of the author disinterred, and committed 
to the flames. Tiraboschi has endeavoured to invalidate this latter 
assertion, by referring to the instances of friendship which passed 
between that pontiff, whilst a cardinal, and Flaminio ; but if the pope 
could attempt to blacken the memory of Flaminio by the darkest imputa- 
tion with which, in the general opinion, it could be affected, there seems 
no improbability in supposing that he would also display his resentment 
against his lifeless remains. As to the fact itself, Tiraboschi fully admits 
that Flaminio had adopted the opinions of the reformers, and this from a 
motive which confers the highest honour on his character. “Che egli si 
mostrasse per qualche tempo propenso alle opinioni de’ Novatori, non pud 
negarsi. E forse la stessa pieta del Flaminio, e l’austera e innocente 
vita, ch’ ei conduceva, lo trasse suo malgrado in que’ lacci ; perciocché 
essendo la riforma degli abusi e l’emendazion de’ costumi il pretesto di 
cui valeansi gli Eretici per muover guerra alla Chiesa, non é maraviglia, 
che alcuni uomini pii, si lasciassero da tali argomenti sedurre.” The 
same author, however, afterwards endeavours to show, that Flaminio was 


Tirab. vii. iii. 263. By what arguments his conviction was effected, does 
not appear, but the mild and inoffensive spirit of Flaminio was ill qualified 
to brook the reproaches of his friends, much less to prompt him to 
undergo the sufferings of a martyr. I shall only further observe, that 
the lines of Flaminio entitled “ De Hieronymo Sayonarola,” Ed. Comin. 
p- 72, were more probably intended to apply to Jerome of Prague, who 
was actually burnt alive by the council of Constance, whilst the dead body 
only of Savonarola was consumed by the flames. 


“ Dum fera flamma tuos, Hieronyme, pascitur artus, 
Religio, sanctas dilaniata comas, 
Flevit, et O, dixit, crudeles parcite flammee, 
Parcite ; sunt isto viscera nostra rogo.” 


Notwithstanding the observations of both Count Bossi and Mr. Henke on 
this passage, I still think that the above lines of Flaminio must be referred 
rather to Jerome of Prague than to Savonarola. That Flaminio was 
decidedly attached to the cause of the reformers is admitted. The 
remark of Mr. Henke, that, “as a good Catholic, Flaminio might have 
hesitated to celebrate Jerome of Prague, far sooner than Savonarola, 
who was highly extolled by the Dominicans,” therefore falls to the 
ground ; it being precisely because Flaminio was not a good Catholic, that 
he may be supposed to have alluded to Jerome of Prague. In the opinion 
of Bossi, that the lines may be applied to the burning the dead body of 
Savonarola, as well as the living one of the martyr of Constance, I'can 
by no means agree. Vide Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p, 121. Ital, Ed.vol. vii. p. 181. 
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Note 117 (p. 172).—The Latin poems of Flaminio were collected, with 
those of several other distinguished poets, united with him by the ties of 
friendship, under the title of “ Carmina quinque illustrium Poetarum, 
nempe Bembi, Naugerii, Castilioni, Cottze, et Flaminii. Venetiis, 1548, 
8vo, a beautiful volume, now of rare occurrence. 


Norte 118 (p. 172).—Their works were united together, and published 
in 1540. Many of them are also inserted in the Carm. I}lustr. Poet. Ital. 
vol. iii, Flaminio has addressed to them a copy of verses, accompanying 
some of his poems, in which he denominates them, “ Fratres optimi et 
optimi poet.” 

Nore 119 (p. 172).—Mazzuch. Scrittori d’Ital. tom. ii. par. ii. p. 900. 
Tirab. vol. vii. par. iii. p. 194. Flaminio, contrasting the personal 
deformity of his friend Benzio with the accomplishments of his mind, 
addresses him— 

“O dentatior et lupis et apris, 
Et setosior hirco olente, et idem 
Tamen delicize novem dearum 
Que silvam Aoniam colunt,” &e. 
Carm. lib. v. carm. 50. 


Nore 120 (p. 172).—First printed at Bologna, 1555, again in 1574. 
The prints in this work are designed and engraved by the celebrated 
artist Giulio Bonasone. Their merit is various, but many of them are 
very beautiful ; a circumstance which may be explained by a passage 
in Malvasia, “ Felsina Pittrice,” ii. 72, where we find that Bonasone fre- 
quently copied his ideas from Michel-Agnolo and Albert Durer, and that 
he procured designs from Parmigiano and Prospero Fontana ; the latter 
of whom was an intimate friend of Boechi. With this information, it 
would not be difficult to allot these designs to their respective masters. In 
the second edition, the prints are retouched by Agostino Caracci, who has 
also engraved the first symbol from a design of his own; but notwith- 
standing the great merit of this artist, the first edition of this scarce work 
is to be preferred. The pieces addressed by Flaminio to Bocchi may be 
found in lib. i. carm. 34, 43, lib. ii. carm, 29. 


Nore 121 (p. 172).—A native of Isernia, and bishop of Isola. Many of 
his poems are annexed to the edition of Sanazzaro, by Comino, Padua, 
1731. He is denominated by Broukhusius, “ Poeta purus ac nitidus ;” a 
character not superior to his merits. 


Nore 122 (p. 172).—A native of Bergamo, who resided at Rome during 
the pontificate of Leo X., and whose poems were published at Bergamo, 
in 1747, with the life of the author, by Serassi. Many of them are also 
inserted in the Carm. Illustr. Poet. Ital., and may bear a comparison with 
the finest productions of the times. Vide Tirab. vol. vii. par. ili. p. 224. 


Nore 123 (p. 174).—It is observable, that in one of the poems of 
Postumo, intended to excite the citizens of Pesaro to resist the arms of 
Borgia, the author refers not only to the murder of the duke of Gandia, 
by Ceesar Borgia, and to the supposed incestuous intercourse of this 
family, but to other charges, not alluded to, as far as I have discovered, 
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by any other writer, which are, however, sufficiently refuted by their own 
enormity.—Eleg. lib. ii. p. 33. 


Nore 124 (p. 176).—Tebaldeo honoured the memory of Postumo with 
the following epitaph :— 
© Posthumus hie situs est ; ne dictum hoc nominine credas 
In lucem extincto quod patre prodierit ; 
Mortales neque enim talem genuere parentes, 
Calliopeia fuit mater, Apollo pater.”—Jov. Elog. lxix. 


Some time after the death of Postumo, his writings were, at the instance 
of the cardinal Rangone, collected by his pupil Lodovico Siderostomo, 
and published at Bologna, in 1524, under the title of “ Elegiarum Libri 
I.,” with a dedication from the editor to Pirro Gonzaga, protonotary of 
the Roman see. The extreme rarity of this volume, of which very few 
copies are known to exist, has given rise to conjectures that the edition 
was suppressed by some of those persons in power who found themselves 
attacked by the satirical and pungent style of the author; nor is it 
unlikely that this circumstance may be attributed to the freedom with 
which he had treated the Romon pontiffs who preceded Leo X. 


Norte 125 (p. 177).—It is the opinion of Count Bossi, that the art of 
reciting extemporary Latin verses arose in Italy, and that from this we 
are to derive the origin of the Italian Jmprovvisatori, who increased in 
number as their predecessors declined, and have carried the art to a 
degree of perfection unknown in any other country. 


Nore 126 (p. 177).—The Brandolini were of a noble family at Florence, 
and were distinguished at the close of the fifteenth century by two men 
of considerable literary eminence, Aurelio and Raffaelle, each of whom 
was known by the denomination of Zippo, or Lippus Florentinus. Of the 
former of these writers, who died in the year 1497, a full account may be 
found in Mazzuch. Scrittori d’Ital. vol. vi. p. 2013. 


Nore 127 (p. 178).—He collected together some of the works of his 
relation Aurelio; one of which, entitled, “ De comparatione Reipublicze 
et Regni,” he dedicated to the cardinal de’ Medici, afterwards Leo X., 
in an address which contains several curious particulars of the Medici 
family.—Brandolini, Leo X. p. 139. 


Nore 128 (p. 178).—On this account he is denominated by Gianan- 
tonio Flaminio, Oculus Pontificis, although Brandolini was himself 
in fact nearly deprived of sight. It has already been noticed that at the 
desire of the pontiff, Brandolini gave instructions to the celebrated Marc- 
Antonio Flaminio, the son of Gian-Antonio ; to which it may be added, 
that the father has, on many occasions, expressed his satisfaction that 
his son had obtained the assistance of so accomplished a tutor ; who is 
said to have treated his pupil with as much kindness and affection as if 
he had been his own offspring. Vide J. A. Flamin. Op. ap. Mazzuch. 
Serittori d’Ital. tom. vi. p. 2019. 


Nore 129 (p. 179).—Two Latin epigrams of Marone, which do no 
discredit to his talents, are prefixed to the singular book of Francesco 
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Colonna, entitled “La Hypneroromacnia DI PoxtpHito,” printed by 
Aldus in 1499, and again in 1545, of which a full account may be found 
in the Menagiana, tom. iv. p. 70. 


Note 130 (p. 179).— 
«“ Not with more glee, by hands pontific crown’d, 
With scarlet hats wide waving circled reund, 
Rome, in her capitol, saw QUERNO sit, 
Throned on seven hills, the antichrist of wit.’ 
Dunciad, ii. 13, 


It is justly remarked by Henke, that Pope has, in these lines, confounded 
Querno with the other court-jester Buraballa, with whom the pageant 
alluded to by Pope, and hereafter described, was exhibited. Vide Germ. 
Ed. vol. iii. p. 144. 


Nore 131 (p. 180).—On one of these mortifying occasions, Querno is 
said to have turned towards the pontiff, with the cup in his hand, and to 
have addressed him in these Leonine verses :-— 


“In cratere meo Thetis est conjuncta Lyzeo 
Est Dea juncta Deo ; sed Dea major eo.” 
Foresti, Mappamondo Istorico, tom. iii. 


Note 132 (p. 180).—Of this, the following specimen has frequently 
been quoted :—Querno, complaining of his laborious office, exclaimed, 


“ Archipoeta facit versus pro mille poetis.”’ 

To which Leo instantly replied, 
“ Et pro mille aliis Archipoeta bibit.” 
Querno, who found some reinforcement necessary, shortly afterwards 
subjoined, 
“ Porrige quod faciant mihi carmina docta Falernum.” 
But Leo refused ; and added, as a reason, 
“ Hoe vinum enervat debilitatque pedes.” 


In which it has been supposed, that he alluded to the gout, with which 
Querno is said to have been afflicted ; but he certainly meant also to 
apply the word pedes to the feet of the verse, which were not likely to be 
improved by an additional quantity of wine. We learn from Bossi that 
Querno remained in Rome after the death of Leo X., but left it in 1528, 
for Naples, where he was so persecuted by his countrymen, that he was 
accustomed to say, “he had found a thousand wolves in exchange for one 
Lion.’ According to Valeriano, he finished his days in an hospital. 
Vide Ital. Ed. vol. vii. p. 337. 


Nore 133 (p. 181).—Several writers have erroneously supposed that 
Baraballo and the arch-poet Querno were the same person. Vide Bottari, 
Note al Vasari, tom. ii. p. 120. Lancelotto, in Op. Lat. Angeli Polocci, 
notis, p. 100. Baraballo was of Gaeta, Querno of Monopoli, in Apulia. 
Both these authors cite the authority of Jovius, in Elog., who makes no 
such assertion. Bottari is also mistaken in relating that Leo X. actually 
crowned Baraballo, for which he also cites the authority of Jovius. 
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Nore 134 (p. 182).—Particularly in the Carmina of Mare-Antonio 
Flaminio, where it appears that the most trivial circumstances have at 
times given rise to compositions which Horace or Catullus might not have 
blushed to own. 


Note 135 (p. 183).—At the close we read, Impressum Rome apud 
Ludovicum Vicentinum, et Lautitiwm Perusinum, mense Julio. MDXXTIV. 
The address of Palladius, prefixed to this work and the Letters of Cory- 
cius, and of his friend Cajus Sylvanus, one of his learned countrymen 
then resident at Rome, and who contributed several pieces to this 
collection, throw considerable light on the state of literature in Rome 
during the pontificate of Leo X. 


Nore 136 (p. 183).—Of the nature of these compositions, the following 
lines of Flaminius, whilst they exhibit a singular mixture of Christian 
piety and heathen sensuality, may afford a sufficient idea. 


De Sacello Coryciane. 


“Dii, quibas tam Corycius venusta 

Signa, tam dives posuit sacellum, 

Ulla si vestros animos piorum 
Gratia tangit, 

Vos jocos risusque senis faceti 

Sospites servate diu ; senectam 

Vos date et semper viridem, et Falerno 
Usque madentem. 

At simul longo satiatus zevo 

Liquerit terras, dapibus Deorum 

Letus intersit, potiore mutans 
Nectare Bacchum.” 

Carm. lib. i. car. vii. 


Ye sacred powers, to whom this shrine, 

These sculptured forms, Corycius rears, 
If e’er your favouring ear incline 

To votive sighs and mortal prayers, 
O grant him still with jest and song 

The blissful hours of life to pass ; 
To healthful age his years prolong ; 

And crown with wine his festive glass ; 
Till satiate with this earthly fare, 

You lead him to your seats divine, 
The banquets of the gods to share, 

And into nectar change his wine, 

Norte 137 (p. 183).—Tirab. vol. vii. par. iii. p. 200, where it appears 
that Arsilli returned to Sinigaglia, in the year 1527, not richer than he 
left it, and lived there till 1540 ; several other works of this author yet 
remain in MS., among which Tiraboschi enumerates, “ Amorum,” libri iii. 
“ Pirmillieidos,” lib. ili. “ Piscatio. Helvetiados,” lib. i. “ Przedictionum,” 
lib. iii. 

Norte 138 (p. 186).—Solyman put to death two of his sons, Mustapha 
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and Bajazet, with their innocent offspring: “I principi di questa casa 
nascono,”’ says Sagredo, “ come i giovenchi al Coltello, per essere vittime 
scannati e sacrificati al idolo dell’ ambizione.”” Vide Memorie Istoriche 
de’ Monarchi Ottomani, lib. ii. p. 119 ; lib. iii. p. 122; lib. vii. pp. 343, 
349. Robertson’s Charles V. lib. xi. 


Nore 189 (p. 188).—Among these was Andrea Navagero, who, in his 
epistolary address to Leo X. prefixed to the first volume of his edition of 
the Orations of Cicero, employs all his eloquence to incite the pontiff to 
this great undertaking, and promises him a complete triumph over his 
enemies. “ Erit, erit profecto dies illa, quum te longissime prolatis 
finibus, devictis omnibus, quee Christiano unquam nomini infensee fuerint 
nationibus, cum insignilaurea redeuntem intueriliceat; quum tota te Italia, 
totus terrarum orbis, ut quemdam ad levanda nostra incommoda e coelo 
delapsum Deum, veneretur; quum tibi obviam cunctis ex oppidis, omnium 
generum, omnium eetatum, multitudo se omnis effundat ; tibi patriam, tibi 
penates, tibi salutem, ac vitam denique, depulso crudelissimum hostium 
metu «cceptam referat.” Nauger. Ep. ad Leon. X. Yet more im- 
passioned is the language of Vida, who addressed the pontiff on this 
occasion in a Sapphic ode, in which, like another Ossian, he offers his 
personal services in the war, and exults in that immortality which would 
be the certain result of his military achievements. Vid. Op. tom. ii. p. 
137. Edit. Comin. 1731. We have had the hopes of the Greeks revived 
in our own days with a greater prospect of success. May the wishes of 
the friends of liberty, justice, and literature, be speedily and fully 
gratified! (1826.) 


Nore 140 (p. 189).—Wolsey was joined with Campegio in this com- 
mission, without which measure Leo well knew there would be no chance 
of success. Vide Rapin’s History of England, book xv. vol. i. p. 739. 
The bull from Leo to Wolsey is given in Rymer’s Feedera, vol. vi. p. 140. 
An original letter on this subject, from the bishop of Worcester, then 
ambassador at Rome, to Wolsey, which strongly marks the earnestness 
of the pope on this occasion, is preserved in the British Museum, and is 
given in App. No. VII. 


Nore 141 (p. 191).—This treaty, bearing date 2d October, 1518, is given 
in Dumont, tom. iv. par. i. p. 266. But, in the title, the editor has erro- 
neously called Charles of Austria the emperor Charles V. The ratifica- 
tion of Charles bears date the 14th January, 1519. 


Nore 142 (p. 192).—The exaction of these contributions gave rise to 
great dissatisfaction, particularly in Germany, where the doctrines of the 
reformers had already made considerable progress. The oration made on 
this occasion by the apostolic legates before the imperial diet, was soon 
afterwards printed by the adversaries of the Roman see, and accompanied 
by a kind of answer or exhortation not to comply with the requisition of 
the pope. This piece, which is attributed to the pen of Ulvich Hutten, 
contains many severe sarcasms on Leo X. and the tamily of the Medici. 


Nore 143 (p. 193).—“ Era in questo tempo nato a Francesco I. Re di 
Francia un figliomaschio che fu poi /rancesco 1, Murat. An. vol. x. p.136. 
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It is surprising that this eminent historian should have fallen into such 
os error; Francis II. being the son of Henry II. and grandson of 
rancis I, 


Nore 144 (p. 194).—About this period (5th December, 1518) died at 
seventy-eight years of age, the celebrated Gian Giacopo Trivulzio, who 
had acted so important a part in the commotions of Italy, and had for 
twenty-four years been engaged in the service of the French sovereigns 
against his own countrymen ; a service which was repaid on the part of 
Francis I. with suspicion and neglect, from which he was only excited by 
the remonstrances of Leo X., who sent his nuncio, and wrote a letter to 
the king in which he reminded him of the merits of Trivulzio, and com- 
plained of the treatment he had received. Vide Rosmini, Hist. of Gian 
Jacopo, vol. i. pp. 535, 536.* 


Nore 145 (p. 196).—It appears to be in reference to these promises, 
that the Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici observes, in one of his letters to the 
cardinal da Bibbiena, “Di tanti sogni, che fanno il Re, la Regina, e 
Madama, par gran cosa a N.S. e a tutti questi Signori; benché non sia 
da prestar lor fede alcuna.”—Lettere di Principi, vol. i. p. 66. 


Nore 146 (p. 199).—It is related on the authority of a MS. attributed 
to Spalatino, that after the death of Maximilian, the three ecclesiastical 
electors, and the elector palatine, met to consult together,on their common 
defence, during the vacancy of the imperial functions. What the cardinal 
of Gaeta, the pope’s legate went to this meeting and required three things 
in the name of the pontiff. I. That they should turn their thoughts on 
electing an emperor possessed of great talents and resources. II. That 
they should not elect Charles of Austria, he being also king of Naples, 
which sovereignty could not be held with the imperial crown, such an 
union being prohibited by the bull of Clement IV. III. That they should 
explicitly inform the legate of their intentions. To these demands, the 
electors replied, that they had not met for the choice of an emperor, but 
to consider on their own affairs ; that, however, they had no doubt, that 
such a person would be chosen as would be found desirable to the pontifical 
see, and to all Christendom, and formidable to their enemies ; but that 
they were much surprised that the pope should in so unusual a manner 
attempt to prescribe laws to the electors. This anecdote is probably well 
founded, and may serve to show the active part which Leo took in influ- 
encing the election.—Seckendorf. lib. i. sec. xxxiii. p. 123. 


Nore 147 (p. 200).—“ As the expeditious method of transmitting 
money, and the decent mode of conveying a bribe by bills of exchange, 
was then little known, the French ambassadors travelled with a train of 
horses loaded with treasure ; an equipage not very honourable for that 
prince by whom they were employed, and infamous for those to whom 
they were sent !”—Robertson’s Charles V., book i. vol. ii. p. 52. Nor 
did Charles scruple to forward his cause by similar methods. In parti- 
cular, he sent a large sum of money to Frederick, elector of Saxony, the 
great patron of Luther, to whom the imperial crown had been offered by 
his associates, and who, after having magnanimously rejected it, and given 
his vote to Charles, was not likely to disgrace himself by accepting such a 
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reward. Lettere di Principi, vol.i.p. 73. Henry VIII., who had flattered 
himself with some distant hopes of the imperial dignity, sent his agent, 
Richard Pace, to the diet, who applied to the elector of Saxony, and 
offered his master’s interest if he would accept the imperial crown ; 
otherwise requesting the vote of the elector for the king, his master.—Ex 
M.S. Spalatini ap. Seckend. lib. i. see. xxxiii. p.123 ; and vide Lord Her- 
bert’s Hist. of Hen. VIII. p. 74. 


Nore 148 (p. 200)—Mr. Henke observes, that the title of emperor 
elect of the Romans, remained customary until the dissolution of the 
German imperial dignity. For some observations on this subject.he has 
referred to Haberlin, “ Facts in the Hist. of Empires,” vol. x. p. 320.* 


Nore 149 (p. 291).—This early favourite of fortune is often mentioned 
in the letters of the cardinal da Bibbiena, written to Giuliano de’ Medici, 
about the year 1515. Lettere di Principi, vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 


Nore 150 (p. 208).—The effects that might have been produced by a 
reasonable concession on the part of the Roman court in point of disci- 
pline, retaining that which is supposed to be essential in point of faith, 
have been fully considered and stated by Count Bossi, in his observations 
on this passage, and on other occasions. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. vi. p. 523, 
vol. ix. p. 9, and passim.* 


Nore 151 (p. 209).—This rose the pontiff describes in his letter to the 
elector as “ Sacratissimam auream Rosam, quarta dominica Sanctee 
Quadragesime a nobis chrismate sancto delibatam, odoriferoque musco 
inspersam, cum benedictione Apostolica, ut vetus est consuetudo, aliis 
adhibitis sacris ceremoniis consecratam ; munus quippe dignissimum et 
magni mysteriil, a Romano pontifice non nisi alicui ex primoribus christia- 
norum orbis Regi aut Principi.de Sancta Apostolica sede bene merito 
quotannis dicari et mitti solitam.”—Leon. X. Ep.ad Fred. Ducem, ap. 
Seckend. p. 65. Luther, however, asserts, that the elector treated the 
present of the pope with contempt : “ Nam et rosam quam vocant auream, 
eodem anno eia Leone X. missam, nullo honore dignatus est, imo, pro 
ridiculo habuit, ita desperare coacti sunt Romanistee a studiis fallendi tanti 
principis.”—Luth. in przef. et vide Pallavicini, Concil. di Trent. lib. 
i. p. 96. 


Nore 152 (p. 209).—In a note on this passage Bossi has considered 
the conduct of the eleetor at great length, and is of opinion that he did 
not manifest any improper partiality towards Luther, but only accorded 
to him that protection, which a wise sovereign might grant to a subject, 
in a matter upon which he did not himself pretend to be a competent 
judge. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 178.* 


Nore 153 (p. 209).—When Luther was informed of his sickness, he 
addressed a letter to him, entreating him “to keep up his spirits, and to 
fear nothing from. his resentment,” &c. Luth. Op. in pref. Whether 
this. was really intended as a consolation, the reader will judge. “How 
can it be doubted ?” says Mr. Henke; “if Luther’s own words be read, 
not at all. ‘Ita fregit Miltitius hominem, ut inde contabesceret, et tandem 
eegritudine conficeretur ; quem ego, ubi hoe rescivi, ante obitum literis 
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benignita seriptis consolatus sum, ac jussi animo bono esse, nec mez me- 
moriam metuere. ” Vide Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 188. 


Nore 154 (p. 210).—This famous dispute commenced on the 27th day 
of June, 1519. The principal question agitated between Carlostadt and 
Eccius was, whether the human will had any operation in the performance 
of good works, or was merely passive to the power of divine grace? The 
debate continued six days ; Eccius maintaining that the will co-operated 
with the divine favour, and Carlostadt asserting its total inefficacy for 
any meritorious purpose. The debate between Luther and Eccius occu- 
pied ten days, in the course of which Luther delivered his opinion 
respecting purgatory, the existence of which he asserted could not be 
proved by Scripture ; of indulgences, which he contended were useless ; 
of the remission of punishment, which he considered as inseparable from 
the remission of sins ; of repentance, which he asserted must arise from 
charity and love, and was useless if induced by fear ; of the primacy of 
the pope, which he boldly contended was supported by human, and not by 
divine authority. This last point was contested by both parties with 
great earnestness and ability. Luther, however, acknowledges that he 
and his friends were overcome, at least by clamour and by gestures: 
© Tta, me Deus amet, fateri cogor victos nos esse clamore et gestu.”—Ex- 
cerpta Lutheri, de suis et Carolostadii Thesibus, ap. Seckend. p. 73. It is 
remarkable that Milton appears as an advocate for the Catholic doctrine 
of free-will, in opposition to Lutheran and Calvinistic opinion of the total 
inefficacy of the human mind to all good purposes :— 


“ Freely they stood, who stood, and fell, who fell ; 
Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love ? 
Where only what they needs must do appear’d, 
Not what they would, what praise could they receive ?” 
Par. Lost, book iii. v. 102. 


Nore 155 (p. 213).—It must be observed, that Luther had been in 
Rome, in the year 1510, on the affairs of his convent, where he had been 
greatly disgusted with the conduct of the clergy, and the manners of the 
people, in the performance of religious worship.—Luther. Op. German. 
tom. vi Jen, ap. Melch. Adam in Vita, 49. Speaking of this journey 
in his “ Colloquia,’ he observes, that he would not have exchanged it for 
a thousand florins.—Ibid. 


Nore 156 (p. 213).—Count Bossi is shocked at these gross expressions, 
which he thinks cannot be approved by the moderate and judicious friends 
of the Reformation. But the statement of them is, he conceives, useful 
to history, as they serve to show the character and temperament of this 
reformer, and to demonstrate how useless it would have been for Leo, or 
any other pontiff, to have opposed the progress of reform. Vide Ital. Ed. 
vol. ix. p 23.* 

Norte 157 (p. 215).—Some of the protestant writers, willing to attribute 
the schisin of the church wholly to the rash and intemperate conduct of 
the Roman pontiff, have passed over in silence this provoking letter of 
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Luther, although published in the general collection of his works (vide 
Cha. Chais, Mosheim, Robertson, &c.); others who have cited it, have 
supposed that Luther was serious in his professions of respect and attach- 
ment to Leo X., and that the pontiff should have considered it as a peace- 
offering (vide Sleidan and Seckendorf) ; but it is not difficult to perceive 
that the whole is a bitter satire, rendered more galling by the pretended 
anxiety of the writer for the temporal and eternal welfare of the pope. 
Seckendorf has also attempted to prove, that although this letter bears the 
date of the 6th of April, 1520, it was not written till the month of October 
following ; in which opinion he has been incautiously followed by other 
writers. To say nothing of the decisive internal evidence of the letter 
having been written before the issuing of the papal bull, it may be suffi- 
cient to notice the following facts ; a due attention to which would have 
prevented Seckendorf and his followers from falling into such an error. 
I. The letter in question was prefixed, as the actual dedication to Leo X. 
of the book of Luther, “De Libertate Christiana.” In this form it appears 
in the Jena edition of the works of Luther, where it immediately precedes 
the treatise, and is entitled, “ Epistola Lutheri ad Leonem X. Rom. Pon- 
tificem, LipeLLo pe Liperrate CHRISTIANA PREFIXA.” The dedicatory 
words at the close of the letter admit of no doubt that it was published 
with the book, “In fine, ne vacuus advenerim, B.P. mecum affero tracta- 
tulum hune, sub two nomine editum, vel ut auspicio pacis componende et 
bone spei,” &c. II. The precise time of the publication of this treatise 
is marked by the dedicatory letter itself ; viz., the 6th April, 1520. It 
preceded, in the order of publication, the treatise, “ De Captivitate Baby- 
lonica ;” and the latter treatise had made its appearance in the month of 
August, 1520. Vide Sleidan. lib. ii. Seckend. lib.i. sec. Ixxiii. III. The 
Jena edition of the works of Luther was superintended by his particular 
friends soon after his death, and the greatest care was taken in arranging 
his writings, in order of time, according to their proper dates. This is 
repeatedly insisted on, in the preface by Amsdorf, as one of the chief 
merits of the work. “Nam multi, non considerata temporum serie, tur- 
piter hallucinantur, dum pretextu Scriptorwm Lutheri Ohristum et Belial 
conciliare student.” In this edition the letter appears in its proper place, 
with the date of the 6th of April, and before the bull of Leo X., which is 
dated the 15th of June. IV. Any correspondence between Luther and 
Leo X. after the issuing the bull must have been well ‘known, and given 
rise to great observation, as it would have shewn the conduct of Luther 
in a very different light from that in which it now appears, and led to very 
different conclusions respecting his character. To have omitted or mis- 
placed it in the Jena edition of the works of Luther, which professes to 
give a history of the Reformation for the years 1517, 18, 19, 20, and 21, 
by a regular series of authentic documents, would have been unpardon- 
able. Even Seckendorf himself has not ventured to introduce, or even to 
mention such letter in his commentaries, at the time when he contends it 
was written ; and only undertakes, in a former part of his work, to raise 
some doubt on the subject; “dubitationem quandam infra aperiam ;”? a 
doubt, which a proper examination would effectually have removed. It is 
the opinion of Mr, Henke, that the letter was dated the 6th of September, 
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and was actually sent to the pope with that date ; founding this opinion 
on a copy of it in German, in his own possession. I am well aware of this 
edition, and have now by me another of the same date in Latin, but I 
consider these as reprinted publications ; the work having before been 
printed at Antwerp by Michael Hillenium, vide Panzer, Ann. Typ. vol. vi. 
p. 7, 40, where it was again reprinted in the same year. The letter may, 
however, safely be trusted to its own internal evidence. I shall there- 
fore only add, that Lord Herbert, in his Life of Henry VIIL., particularly 
cites this letter, and says, ‘I believe he meant this, as the pope himself 
understood it, only for a pasquil, or satyr, which made him also assemdle 
the cardinals, and consult with them herein, who all condemned Luther,” &c. 
evidently considering this letter as not only having been written before, 
but as being the ground of the papal bull.—Life of Henry VIII. p. 84. 


Nore 158 (p. 215).—Sarpi, Hist. del Concil. di Trento, lib. iv. p. 10. 
But Bossi has sufficiently shewn, that although Huss was dragged to exe- 
cution in defiance of an imperial safe-conduct, his death gave rise to a 
dreadful civil war, in which his followers, to the number of 40,000, spread 
slaughter and devastation throughout all Bohemia. “It cannot, there- 
fore,” adds Bossi, “ be correctly said by the Roman theologians, that the 
efforts of Huss were defeated by the vigilance of the council of Constance.” 
Vide Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 184.* 


Note 159 (p. 217).—On this bull, which effected the entire separation of 
the reformers from the church of Rome, Ulric Hutten wrote a series of 
sarcastic commentaries, which with the bull, were published in the works 
of Luther, vol. i. p. 423. 


Nore 160 (p. 218).—Count Bossi dissents from this opinion ; and thinks 
the elector was desirous of maintaining the peace of the church, and that 
if his reasonable recommendations had been attended to, an opening 
might have been afforded for reconciliation.—Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 185.* 


Note 161 (p. 219).—An account of the ceremony of proclaiming the 
sentence of the pope against Luther, and the burning his books in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, in the presence of Wolsey and the prelates 
of the realm, is given in the Appendix from the Cottonian MSS. in the 
British Museum. Vide Ap. No. IX. 


Nore 162 (p. 223).—Maimburg asserts that Luther travelled in a 
magnificent carriage, with an escort of honour of 100 horse ; but Secken- 
dorf has shewn that these accounts were exaggerated by his enemies for 
the purpose of charging him with ostentation. His appearance at Worms 
was, however, sufficiently respectable. Vide Seckend. lib.i. p. 152. 


Note 163 (p. 227).—“ It is certain,” says Bossi, “that at least nine- 
tenths of all the heresies and writings of sectarians, and of scholastic 
controversialists in general, have no other foundation. Whatever may 
be said of the dogmas of Plato, I cannot but think that the artificial 
distinctions of the Aristotelian philosophy have been very injurious to 
true religion, and have given rise to the greater part of controversial and 
heretical opinions. A great proportion of the writings of Luther are full 
of those cavils, as little understood by those who supported them, as by 
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those who impugned them.”—Ital. Ed. vol. iv. p. 56. It must be admitted 
that there is some truth in these remarks.* 


Note 164 (p. 229).—The nature and purport of this imperial document 
has been fully considered by Count Bossi, in a note en this passage, in 
which he has endeavoured to shew that this declaration, act, or writing, 
was not intended so much for the diet, as for the court of Rome; the 
conciliation and favour of which were necessary to the emperor in the 
ambitious views he had upon Italy. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. ix. pp. 61, 62.* 


. Nore 165 (p. 229).—Pallavicini (lib. i. cap. xxvii. p. 163) asserts, that 
the whole assembly concurred in the opinion of the emperor; but this is 
sufficiently contradicted by the observations in the Lettere di Principi, 
vol. i. p. 93. 


Nore 166 (p. 231).—The form of the edict is said to have been pre- 
pared by Aleandro. Vide Seckendorf, lib. i. sec. 46, p. 158. But 
Bossi cannot believe that it could be the work of Aleandro, who was 
certainly a learned man, and not altogether an inelegant Latinist. The 
supposition of Bossi, that Seckendorf made this statement in order to 
render Aleandro odious to the protestants, seems, however, to be entirely 
without foundation. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 188. 


Note 167 (p. 231).—“ Assertio septem Sacramentorum adversus Mar- 
tinum Lutherum.” The original in an elegant MS., is still preserved in 
the library of the Vatican, and is usually shewn to Englishmen on their 
visits to Rome. Vide Dr. Smith’s “Tour to the Continent,” vol. ii. p. 200. 
From this copy it was printed at Rome, “ in eedibus Francisci Priscian- 
ensis Florentini, 1543,” as appears by the colophon, Descriptus liber ex eo 
est, quem ad Leonem X. Pont. Max. Rex ipse misit ; but it had before been 
published in London, in. edibus Pynsonzanis, 1521, and at Antwerp, in 
edibus Michaelis Hillenit, in the year 1522. On this occasion several of 
the Italian scholars, and particularly Vida and Coloeci, addressed Latin 
poems to the king. Videe Op. tom. ii. p. 161. 


Nore 168 (p. 231).—Seckendorf, lib. i. p. 184. Luther replied to this 
book in his Treatise “contra Henricum VIII. Anglizee Regem ;”” which he 
addressed to Seb. Schlick, a Bohemian nobleman, in a dedication which 
bears date 15th July, 1522. In this work he treats the king, without 
any ceremony, as a liar and a blasphemer. “ Nunc quum prudens et 
sciens mendacia componat adversus mei Regis majestatem in ccelis, 
damnabilis Putredo ista et Vermis, jus mihi erit pro meo Rege, majesta- 
tem Anglicam luto suo et stercore conspergere, et coronam istam blasphe- 
mam in Christum, pedibus conculcare.” But, whilst he stigmatizes the 
book of Henry VIII. as stolidissimum and turpissimum, he acknowledges it 
to be “inter omnes qui contra se scripti sunt latinissimum.” He insinuates, 
however, that it was written by some other person in the name of the 
king. An answer to the work of Luther was published, or republished, 
Lond. 1523, under the following title, &e. “ ERuprtissImI viRI GULIELMI 
Rosset opus elegans, doctum, festivum, pium, quo pulcherrime retegit ac 
refellit insanas Lutheri calumnias; quibus invictissimum Angliz Gal- 
lieeque Regem Henricum ejus nominis octavum, Fidei defensorem, haud 
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literis mmus quam regno clarum scurra turpissimus insectatur,” &c. 
In this work, whieh is attributed to Sir Thomas More, the author has 
not only endeavoured to refute the arguments, but to equal the abuse of 
the German reformer; and he concludes it by leaving him, cum suis 
furiis et furoribus, cum suis merdis et stercoribus, cacantem cacatumque.” 
Such are the elegantie of religious controversies. A few years afterwards, 
when Luther began to suspect that the king was not indisposed to favour 
his opinions, he wrote to him to excuse the violence and abuse contained 
in his book, which he attributed to the advice of others, acknowledging 
that he had published it too rashly, and offering to make a public apology. 
To this Henry condescended to write a long and argumentative reply, in 
which he advises Luther to retract his errors, or to shut himself up ina 
monastery, and repent of his sins. These letters have been published 
without note of place or date, and are prefixed, in the copy now before 
mne, to the treatise of Henry on the seven sacraments. 


Nore 169 (p. 233).—Luther endeavoured to explain his doctrine of the 
real presence, by comparing it to a red-hot won, in which, said he, as two 
distinct substances, viz., iron and fire, are united, so is the body of Christ 
joined with the bread in the Eucharist. Dr. Maclaine calls this a misera- 
ble comparison. Vide note (z) on Mosh. Ecclesiast. Hist. vol. ii. p. 34. 


Norte 170 (p. 223).—A more extended account of this great reformer 
may be found in a note in the Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 191; but the reader, 
who wishes for full information on the subject, may consult Hess’s Life 
of Ulrich Zwingle, translated by Miss Aiken, Lond. 1812, 8vo.* 


Nore 171 (p. 234).—To say nothing of his abuse of Henry VIIL., it 
may be observed, that it was not without great reluctance that he 
addressed Charles V. by the title of Dominus Clementissimus. Seckend. 
lib. i. p. 196. But the language in which he rejects the protection of his 
great friend the elector is yet more remarkable ——Seckend. lib. i. p. 195. 


Norte 172 (p. 235).—In a note on this passage, Count Bossi has thought 
proper to express his surprise, that I should not have perceived how dan- 
gerous the establishment of such a maxim would be to the interests of the 
human race; and seems to contemplate with horror the timé, when every 
person, capable of reading, might resort to the sacred writings, and form 
from thence opinions of his own! “ If,” says he, “ this private judgment 
was confined to the internal conscience of each individual, no great harm 
could ensue ; but, as religious-opinions naturally lead people to dogmatise, 
the exercise of private judgment must open the way to an infinite num- 
ber of opinions, controversies, sects, and parties, and consequently give 
rise to contests and wars, and to all the derangements of political society.” 
Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 76. To this true Catholic sentiment the short reply 
is, that with the belief of another person no human power has any right 
to interfere. To insist upon and enforce a correct conduct, and a pro- 
priety and decency of behaviour in the moral relations of life, is all that 
human tribunals can possibly accomplish ; and to permit an unlimited 
freedom of inquiry and opinion when the Searcher of hearts can alone be 
the judge, is not only of the very essence of Christianity, but is the only 
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mode by which we can ever expect to terminate those religious dissen- 
sions which have so long afflicted and desolated the human race.* 


Nore 173 (p. 236).—The doctrine of predestination was first advanced 
by Austin, in consequence of what he had maintained in the Pelagian con- 
troversy, on the subjects of grace and original sin. Priestley’s Hist. of the 
Christian Church, vol. iii. p. 256, ed. Northumb. 1802. It was afterwards 
(about the year 847) more rigorously insisted on by Godeschaleus, a 
Saxon monk, “ who seems to have pursued the leading principles of Austin 
nearly to their full extent.”—Ibid. p. 257. 


Nore 174 (p. 236).—I am aware of the fate of Edmund Campian, the 
Jesuit, who having, in his conferences, whilst a prisoner in the Tower of 
London, a short time before his execution on account of his religion, 
accused Luther of having called the epistle of James a book of straw, was 
required to produce his authority, and not being able to discover the pas- 
sage in the edition of the works of Luther brought to him for that pur- 
pose, was treated as a calumniator and a falsifier. The Protestants for 
some time enjoyed their triumph: “Le docte Witaker,” says Bayle, 
“jouit de cette agréable joie toute sa vie. I] soutint que Luther n’avoit 
point parlé de la sorte, et que Campian le calomnioit.” On further inquiry, 
it appeared, however, that there was more reason for the assertion of Cam- 
pian than his opponents had supposed. Even Witaker at length confessed, 
that he had found an early edition of the works of Luther, which con- 
tained the expression alluded to. The Jesuits have, in their turn, con- 
sidered this as a complete victory. The whole controversy is given by 
Bayle.—Dict. Histor. Art. Luther, note WV. 0. 


Nore 175 (p. 237).—A brief sketch of the character of Luther is given 
by Count Bossi in a note on this passage, for which I must refer to Ital. 
Ed. vol. ix. p. 82, which he terminates with justly observing, that we 
have no writers of the life of Luther, but such as are either his own par- 
tisans or his avowed adversaries, from neither of whom we are likely to 
obtain the truth.* 


Nore 176 (p. 237).—“ The conduct of the Lutheran doctors,” says a 
very candid and competent judge, “in the deliberations relating to the 
famous Form of Concord, discovered such an imperious and uncharitable 
spirit, as would have been more consistent with the genius of the court 
of Rome, than with the principles of a Protestant church.” Vide Dr. 
Maclaine, note (c) on Mosh. Ecclesiast. Hist. vol. ii. p. 148. 


Nore 177 (p. 237).—“If to deny the right of private judgment be 
destructive of the nature of Christianity in general, it is more remarkably 
so of the Christianity of the reformed churches. The right of private 
judgment is the very foundation of the Reformation, and without esta- 
blishing the former in its fullest sense, the latter can be nothing but a fac- 
tion in the state, a schism in the church.” Arcana, or the Principles of 
the late Petitions, &.—Camb. 1774.* 


Nore 178 (p. 239)—On the advantageous effects attributed to the 
Reformation with reference to literary studies, Bossi has remarked, that 
I have not, on the other hand, taken into account the injury derived to 
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those studies by the theological contests that arose in consequence of the 
diversity of opinions introduced by the difference of sects ; which absorbed 
the attention and engaged the talents of the first men of the age, in scho- 
lastic inquiries, rather than in liberal pursuits and the cultivation of 
classical literature, a fact which he thinks was particularly demonstrated 
in Germany. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 87. The reader will form his own 
judgment on the propriety of these observations, which seem not unde- 
serving of consideration.* 


Note 179 (p. 241).—Luth. ap. Seckend. lib. ii. p. 25. It is a curious 
fact that Luther availed himself of the assistance of Luca Cranach, one of 
the most eminent German artists of the time, to satirise the Roman court 
in a set of figures representing the deeds of Christ, and of Antichrist ; to 
which Luther himself wrote inscriptions. Vide Seckend. lib. i. p. 148. 


Nore 180 (p. 242).—Mr. Henke is of opinion that (with some excep- 
tions) the Reformation has not been unfavourable to the cultivation and 
progress of the fine arts; and observes, that no greater masters in the 
plastic art existed in Germany than Cranach and Durer ; that Luther 
was himself a proficient in music ; and that the finest specimens of paint- 
ing are found in the churches of those cities where Luther himself had 
often preached, as at Weimar and Merseburg. Vide Germ. Ed. vol. iii. 
p. 239.* 


Nore 181 (p. 243).—The violence of the first reformers is very fully 
admitted by a learned prelate of the Church of England, who, in speaking 
of Erasmus, says, “— for the other reformers, such as Luther, Calvin, 
and their followers, understood so little in what true Christian charity 
consisted, that they carried with them into the reformed churches, THAT 
VERY SPIRIT OF PERSECUTION WHICH HAD DRIVEN THEM FROM THE CHURCH 
or Roms.” Warburton’s Notes on Pope’s Essay on Criticism, in Pope’s 
Works, vol. i. p. 222. The annals of persecution cannot furnish a more 
atrocious instance of bigotry and cruelty, than the burning of Servetus, 
in a protestant city, and by protestant priests. The life of this unhappy 
victim of ecclesiastical tyranny was written by Henricus ab Allwoerden, 
at the instance of the learned Mosheim, and published at Helmstadt, in 
1728. The execution of Servetus is thus described :—* Impositus est 
Servetus trunco ad terram posito, pedibus ad terram pertingentibus, 
capiti imposita est corona straminea, vel frondea, et ea sulphure con- 
spersa, corpus palo alligatum ferrea catena, collum autem tunc fune 
erasso quadruplici aut quintuplici laxo ; liber femori alligatus ; ipse Car- 
nificem rogavit, ne se diu torqueret. Interea Carnifex ignem in ejus con- 
spectum, et deinde in orbem admovit. Homo, viso igne, ita horrendum 
exclamavit ut universum populum preterrefecerit. Cum diu langueret, 
fuerunt ex populo, qui fasciculos confertim conjecerunt. Ipse horrenda 
voce clamans, Jesu, Fili Dei eterni, miserere mei. Post dimidize circiter 
horze cruciatum expiravit.” Calvin, who was apprehensive that the 
death of Servetus might entitle him to the rank of a martyr, thought it 
necessary to defame his memory, by asserting that he had no religion ; 
and inhumanly attributed the natural expression of his feelings on the 
approach of his horrible fate, to what he calls a brutal stwpidity. What 
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Calvin did not scruple to perform, Melancthon and Bullinger did not 
hesitate to approve. Vide Jortin’s Tracts, 8vo. vol. i. p. 431. Such 
were the first fruits of that Reformation which professed to assert the 
right of private judgment in matters of religion, and to enlighten and 
humanise mankind! True enough,” says Mr. Henke, “although 
horribly true ! but to illustrate the history of Servetus, and the actual 
share which Calvin had in his execution, with greater certainty than 
Mosheim has done, I have some time ago been shown some documents 
which may probably one day see the light ; yet even without them, this 
history is luminous enough, and humiliating enough ; notwithstanding 
the opinion of neither Calvin nor Melancthon was in this instance common 
to all reformers.”’—Germ, Ed. vol. iii. p. 243. 


Nore 182 (p. 243).—In the year 1802, the Institute of France pro- 
posed a premium for the best Essay on the influence of the Reformation 
of Luther on the political situation of the different states of Europe ; in 
consequence of which, a Dissertation, by M. Charles Villers, was pre- 
sented, and obtained the premium. It was afterwards published under 
the title of “ An Essay on the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation of 
Luther,” of which there have been several editions. This work, in which 
M. Villers has represented the Reformation as having accomplished all 
that was necessary to the improvement and happiness of Europe, has 
oceurred to the notice of Count Bossi, who has analysed it at great length, 
and has endeavoured to ascertain how far the positions of M. Villers 
may be admitted, and how far they are susceptible of refutation. I can- 
not again engage in a question on which it will perhaps be thought that I 
have already expressed my sentiments at sufficient length, and must 
therefore refer the reader to the Italian edition of the present work, 
vol. xii. p. 194, et seg., where Count Bossi has demonstrated that a great 
proficiency was made in the general improvement of society in Europe 
before the commencement of the Reformation ; and has vindicated the 
share which the Italians had in such improvement. It was not until 
after the publication of the first edition of the present work, that the 
Essay of M. Villers occurred to my notice, and then only through the 
metium of an English translation. I shall not stop to reply to the cen- 
sures of M. Villers on the character of Leo X., they being only the 
current statements of party writers, which will be found sufficiently 
noticed in the last chapter of the present work ; but I cannot permit the 
opinions of M. Villers, as to the effects of the Reformation of Luther, to 
pass without animadversion, or admit, like him, “ that all that ts necessary 
for a perfect and enlightened toleration in matters of religion” has hitherto 
been accomplished. That much was done by the great inroad made by 
Luther upon the long-established and well-guarded fortress of the 
Romish church, I readily allow ; but to the sentiments of M. Villers, 
that nothing further is wanting towards a perfect freedom in religious 
opinions, I most decidedly object. “ The Reformation,” says M. Villers, 
“broke all those chains which imposed wpon the human mind, and over- 
threw all the barriers which prevented the free communication of thoughts.’ 
—Is this assertion justified by the present regulations of any ‘state in 
Europe? “Zhe Romish church,’ continues M. Villers, “said, Submit 
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yourselves to authority without examination: the Protestant church says, 
Examine and submit yourselves only to conviction.’—The Protestant 
church certainly says no such thing. “ Protestantism,” proceeds M, 
Villers, quoting the words of M. Greiling, a German writer, “ Protestant- 
asm ts the repulsive power with which reason is endowed, throwing from her 
and repelling everything which would usurp her place.’ Is there a pro- 
testant sect in Europe that would admit of such a definition? As little 
cause is there to agree to the proposition of M. Villers, that “ the different 
reformed religions, some sooner, and others later, have consented to allow 
each individual to adore God sincerely, and to perform this high action im 
his own manner ;” or that can be said in the words of M. Villers, to have 
“ finished with philosophy and toleration.’ With much greater truth, 
Dr. Robertson has asserted, that Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the 
founders of the reformed church in their respective countries, inflicted, 
as far as they had power and opportunity, the same punishments which 
were denounced against their own disciples by the church of Rome, upon 
such as called in question any part of their creeds.—Hist. of Charles V. 
book xi. “The church of Rome,” says another writer, “refuses the 
Scriptures to the people. Some protestant churches grant the sight of 
the book, but retain the meaning.—Can you see any difference? Search 
or not search, read or not read, the sense is fixed.—’Tis at the peril of 
your preferment to vary.”—Arcana, Camb. 1774. Ina speech of Lord 
Hawkesbury (now Lord Liverpool) on the Roman Catholic petition, 
reported in the “ Morning Chronicle,” 11th May, 1805, that nobleman, 
with great truth asserted, that it had not been the policy of any state, 
ancient or modern, to allow magistrates to be of a different opinion from 
that of the state, except lately, in France and America, But it would be 
useless to dwell further on this subject in a country like this, where the 
facts for which I have contended are continually before our eyes ; and 
where the contests for the retention of ecclesiastical authority on the one 
hand, and the freedom of religious opinions on the other, (unhappily com- 
bined with temporal views and political considerations) are carrfed on 
with a degree of animosity, which demonstrates that whatever else the 
Reformation of Luther may have accomplished, it has not yet established 
peace and charity and brotherly love amongst mankind.* 


Nore 183 (p. 244).—It is observed by Count Bossi, that even with 
respect to the animal kingdom, more attention was shown to the study of 
monsters, than of the animals then known ; and hence the many fabulous 
animals, which all had a foundation in nature, and in which the marvel- 
lous was sought for in preference to the truth. On this curious subject 
Bossi informs us he had himself published a memoir at Milan, as far back 
as the year 1792,—Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 101.* 


Nore 184 (p. 246).—Among others, he published a collection of various 
tracts from the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, which were printed 
from his copies, and published by the heirs of Filippo Giunti at Florence, 
1527. In the dedication of this work to Bernardo Giunti, Leonico asserts, 
that he had carefully corrected and restored about two thousand passages 
in these treatises.—Bandini Juntar. Typogr. Ann, vol. ii, p. 213. 
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Nore 185 (p. 246).—This inscription, which yet remains in the church 
of S. Francesco, at Padua, is as follows :— 


“ Leonico THomx0, Veneto, mitioribus in literis pangendisque carmini 
bus ingenio amabili, Philosophiz vero in studiis, et Academica Peripateti- 
caque doctrina preestanti ; nam et Aristotelicos libros Grzeco sermone 
Patavii primus omnium docuit, scholamque illam a Latinis interpretibus 
inculeatam perpolivit,et Platonis majestatem nostris hominibus, jam prope 
abditam restituit ; multaque przeterea scripsit, multa interpretatus est, 
multos claros viros erudiit, preeter yirtutem bonasque artes tota in vita 
nullius rei appetens. Vixit autem annos Ixxyv. M.i. D. 27.” 


Count Bossi has observed, that Zeonico has been confounded by some 
with Micolo Leonicens, or of Loniyo, a physician, who taught at Ferrara, 
and published many translations of the classics and other works.—Ital. 
Ed. vol. ix. p. 106. 


Nore 186 (p. 247).—His body was sent, by the orders of the cardinal 
Ercole Gonzaga, who had been his pupil, to Mantua ; where it was in- 
terred in the church of S. Francesco. A statue of bronze, which yet 
remains, was there erected to his memory, in which he is represented 
sitting with a book open in one hand, and another closed at his feet, with 
the words, 

“ Obiit. an. S. MDXXIV. M. M.” 


Below is inscribed, 


“ Mantua clara mihi genetrix fuit, et breve corpus 
Quod dederat natura mihi, me turba Perettum 
Dixit. Naturze scrutatus sum intima cuncta.” 


Nore 187 (p. 247).—“ Che diavolo dite voi? che diavolo é questo ? 
Sono forse io riputato Giudeo da voi donne Modenesi ? Che venga fuoco 
del cielo che tute v’arda!” &c. Ibid. Tiraboschi, in relating this anec- 
dote, has unaccountably mistaken the Modenese ladies for Jewesses.—Vol. 
vil. par. 1. p. 375. 

Nore 188 (p. 248).—The works of Pomponazzo were collected and 
published the year after his death, under the following title : “Perri 
PoMPANATII opera omnia; sive Tractatus acutissimi de Reactione, de 
Intentione formarum, de Modo agendi primarum qualitatum, de Immor- 
talitate anime, Apologia contradict. Tractatus Defensorium. Appro- 
bationes rationum Defensorii, &c. Venetiis, Hzeredes Octav. Scoti, 
1525, in fol. This edition, De Bure informs us, is rare.—Bib. Instruct. 
No. 1289. 


Nore 189 (p. 248).—Ragguagli di Parnaso. Cent. i. Rag. xe. A 
much more ample account of Pomponazzo, and his writings, is given by 
Bossi ; for which I must refer to Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 227. Mr. Henke 
has observed, that it was probably on account of such philosophers as 
Pomponazzo, that Leo X., in the Lateran Council, prohibited the philoso- 
phical proposition, ¢hat the soul of man is mortal, from being defended for 
the future.—Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 253. 


Nor 190 (p. 249).—In the year 1520, he published, at Florence his 
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* Dialectica Ludicra,” and in 1521, his “ Libellus de his que ab optimis 
Principibus agenda sunt ;” in both of which he denominates himself 
Augustinus Niphus Medices, philosophus Suessanus ; and in the dedication 
to him of the commentary of Alexander Aphrodisiensis on some of the 
works of Aristotle, by Antonius Francinus Varchiensis, he is styled, 
Augustinus Niphus de Medicis, Peripateticorum Princeps. In this dedica- 
tion the merits of Nifo, and the favours conferred on him by Leo X., are 
recognised.—Bandin. Juntar. Typogr. Ann. vol. ii. p. 173. 


Nore 191 (p. 250).—In his treatise “De Ente et Uno,” addressed by 
him to his friend Politiano. Of the character and writings of Pico, the 
reader will find the most full and interesting account which has yet been 
given to the world, in Mr. Greswell’s Memoirs of Italian Scholars, 
2nd ed. 1805. 


Nore 192 (p. 250).—Leo wrote to the marquis of Mantua, and to 
Lautrec, governor of Milan, requesting them to interpose their authority 
to prevent such disgraceful dissensions. He also addressed a letter to 
Gian-Francesco, and another to the countess, in terms of admonition and 
reproof ; which were tempered, however, in his letter to Gian-Francesco, 
by expressions of great esteem and respect for his talents and his learning. 
—Bembi. Epist. Pont. lib. xi. ep. 30, 32, 33. 


Nore 193 (p. 251).—In the year 1516 he printed at Rome his four 
books “ De Amore Divino,” which he inscribed to Leo X. A copy in 
manuscript of this work is preserved in the Laurentian Library, at the 
beginning of which are the family arms of the Medici richly illuminated. 
But his principal work is his “ Examen Vanitatis Doctrine Gentium, et 
Veritatis Christianee Discipline,” printed by him at his own press at 
Mirandula, in the year 1520, and also dedicated to Leo X. This work is 
preceded by an apostolic license, in the form of an Epistle to Giovan- 
Francesco, in which the Pontiff recognises the great merits of the cele- 
brated Giovanni Pico, and the friendly intimacy which subsisted between 
him and Lorenzo, the father of the pontiff; and highly commends 
Giovan-Francesco for imitating the example of his illustrious predecessor 
in the prosecution of liberal studies. The works of Giovan-Francesco 
have generally been printed with those of his uncle, of which several 
editions have been published at Basle, in 2 vols. folio. 


Nore 194 (p. 251).—Ap. Tirab. vol. vii. par. i. p. 398, &c. After the 
account here given, the Italian reader may consult with advantage the 
additions made to it by Count Bossi, who has enumerated several other 
learned works of Gian-Francesco Pico, and considered the singular cir- 
cumstances of his life more at large. 


Nore 195 (p. 252).—Of this work, Bossi informs us he possessed a fine 
MS. on vellum, written about the middle, or perhaps the commencement 
of the fifteenth century, the margins of which were ornamented with 
miniature figures, representing subjects of natural history, and especially 
animals, designed with great care and accuracy ; from which he infers, 
that the study of natural history had begun to make some progress, even 
at that early period. 
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Nore 196 (p. 253).—He was burnt by the sentence of the Inquisition 
at Florence, in the year 1327. An ancient MS. copy of the proceedings 
against him, with his sentence, is in my possession, 


Nore 197 (p. 253).—Of this poem, several editions are cited by 
Quadrio, vol. iv.p. 41. Ihave also a MS. copy of the fifteenth century, 
ornamented with astronomical and geographical figures, coloured, ex- 
plaining the system of the heavens, the signs of the zodiac, the divisions 
of the earth, &c. : 


Nore 198 (p. 253).—From these letters it appears, that Colombo had 
imparted his intentions, as early as the year 1474, to Toscanelli, who 
had encouraged him to proceed in his enterprise, and furnished him with 
such instructions, both historical and geographical, as seemed most likely 
to ensure his success. These letters have been published in the Life of 
Cristoforo, by Ferdinando Colombo, and are particularly stated by 
Tiraboschi, vol. vi. par. i. pp. 179, 309. But this subject has been more 
amply treated in the “ Life of Colombo,” by Count Bossi, published by 
him at Milan, in 1818, in 8vo., and accompanied by many curious 
documents and graphic illustrations. 


Nore 199 (p. 254).—To these observations on the progress of scientific 
studies in Italy, Count Bossi has made very considerable additions, and 
vindicated the claims of his countrymen to an early proficiency in them, 


Nore 200 (p. 254).—Leo wrote to Henry VIII., requesting that he 
would employ his professors of Astrology and Theology, to take the 
subject of the Calendar into their consideration. Vide Rymer Freed. 
tom. vi p. 119. 


Nore 201 (p. 257).—Las Casas has therefore entitled his work, with 
strict propriety, “The History of the Destruction of the Indies :” 
“Relacion de la Destruycion de las Indias.” From the introduction to 
this most dreadful and affecting history, which was translated into Italian 
by Giacomo Castellani, and published at Venice in 1643, I shall only 
give the following passage :—“I positively and truly assert, tiat within 
the space of forty years, there have unjustly and tyrannically perished, 
by the oppression and infernal conduct of the Christians, more than 
TWELVE MILLIONS of persons, men, women, and children ; and I believe 
that I am not mistaken in asserting, that there are more than FIFTEEN 
MILLIONS.” It is to be hoped, for the credit of human nature, that Robert- 
son is right in asserting, that the accounts of Las Casas are not to be 
implicitly believed, especially when he speaks of numbers. 


Nore 202 (p. 259).—The author is happy in being enabled to state, that 
since the above was written, in 1805, he has had the high gratification of 
uniting his voice, as a representative of his native town of Liverpool, 
with that of a majority of the British House of Commons, wliich in the 
year 1807 abolished the horrible practice of trading for slaves to the 
coast of Africa : a measure which he hopes will prepare the way for the 
ultimate extinction of slavery in the British colonies, and thereLy prevent 
the dreadful consequences above adverted to.* 
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Nore 203 (p. 260).—Among other observations in the works of 
Pontano, there is one which particularly deserves the attention of the 
practical gardener, He asserts, on his own experience, that if a graft be 
cut from the extremity of a fruit-bearing branch, it will itself bear fruit 
the first year of its being ingrafted; but that if it be taken from a 
sucker, or unripe part of the tree, itwill be many years before it bear fruit. 
Pontan. Op. vol. ii. p. 180. This has since been observed by other 
naturalists, and the reason is explained by Dr. Darwin, in his “ Phy- 
tologia,” sect. ix. ii. 7, 156. 


Nore 204 (p. 261).—In folio, and reprinted in 1527, 8vo. This work 
Jovius dedicated to the cardinal Louis, of Bourbon, who deluded his expec- 
tations of a great reward, by presenting him with an imaginary benefice 
in the island of Thule, beyond the Orkneys. “La fatica de’ Pesci,” says 
he, “m/’andd vota col Cardinal de Borbone, al qual dedicai il libro, 
rimunerandomi esso con un beneficio fabuloso situato nell’ Isola Tile, 
oltre le Orcadi.”—Lettera di Giovio a M. Galeaz. Florimonte. ap. 
Tirab. vii. 2. 20. With this malicious sarcasm the cardinal seems to 
have reproved Jovius for quitting his theological studies to write the 
treatise inscribed to him. 


Nore 205 (p. 261).—A particular account of the rise of the science of 
natural history, and of its progress to the present time, may be found 
in Sir J. E. Smith’s introductory Discourse, prefixed to the first volume 
of the Transactions of the Linnean Society. Lond. 1791, 4to. I Have re- 
peatedly stated that my object in this work was only to advert to subjects of 
science and literature, as far as they were connected with the character 
and conduct of Leo X., in order to shew how they were influenced by 
his personal interference. I cannot therefore assent to the frequent 
remarks of Count Bossi, that J owght to have introduced other persons 
(with whom it does not appear that Leo X. had any intercourse). Vide 
ltal, Ed. vol. ix. p. 139. Much less. can I conceive that it was incumbent 
on me to trace the progress of natural studies (as Count Bossi has done) 
through the remainder of the sixteenth century, (vide Ital. Ed. vol. ix p. 
261), although I admit that such inquiries are in themselves highly 
interesting and instructive. 

Nore 206 (p. 261).—For some account of him, vide ante, chap.| i. 
Life of Lor. de’ Medici, chap. viii. His moral] works are published under 
the following titles:—‘ De veris ac salutribus Animi Gaudiis.” Flor. 
MCCCCLXXXXI1. “De instituendo Sapientia Animo.” Bonon. McccCLXXXXv. 
“De tolerandis Adversis.” Lib. ii. “De gerendo Magistratu, Justitiaque 
colenda.” The two last tracts are published in the general collection of 
the works of their author : ‘Argentor. 1509, et Flor. 1513. 

Norte 207 (p. 266).—M. Ant. Flaminio has applied to Castiglione the 
following lines :— 

“Rex quoque te simili complexus amore Britannus, 
Insignem. clari Torauis honore facit :” 


which have led his biographers to suppose, that Castiglione was himself 
admitted into the order of knighthood. “ Fu raccolto (dal Re Arrigo) con 
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modi cosi onorati e pieni di tanta cortesia, che furono da ciascuno riputati 
molto straordinarj ; e tanto pi avendolo ornato e degnato del Collaro 
della Gartiera, che il Re soleva dare a pochissimi, e di grandissima con- 
dizione.”—Marliani, Vita di Castiglione. Serassi says, “Ebbe in dono 
(dal Re) una richissima Collana d’oro ; tanto piacque ad Arrigo questo 
gran Gentiluomo.” On this subject some doubts have, however, lately 
been raised, by the Abate D. Francesconi ; who has very justly sug- 
gested the improbability that the king would confer on the ambassador 
the same honour as he had before bestowed on his sovereign ; to which 
he adds, “ Lo schiarire un tal fatto appartiene a chi avesse l’assunto 
@illustrare la Storia di un ordine cavallaresco coi nomi degli Uomini, che 
ascritti vi furono, simili al Castiglione.” Vide Francesconi, Discorso al 
Reale Academia Fiorentina. Flor. 1799, p. 80. By the obliging assist- 
ance of Sir Isaac Heard, Garter principal King of Arms, I am enabled 
to clear up these doubts, and to state, with confidence, that Castiglione 
was not of the order of the Garter. King Henry VII. transmitted the 
ensigns to the duke of Urbino, by the Abbot of Glastonbury, and Sir 
Gilbert Taibot ; after which the duke sent Castiglione to England to be 
installed in his name. On his landing at Dover, on the 20th day of Octo- 
ber, Sir Thomas Brandon was despatched with a considerable retinue to 
meet him ; and in the College of Arms are yet preserved the particulars 
of his reception by the Lord Thomas Doquara, Lord of St. John’s, and 
Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter King of Arms ; who conducted him to 
London, where he was lodged in the house of the pope’s vice-collector. 
But, although Castiglione was not created a knight of the Garter, there 
is yet reason to believe that he received some distinguishing mark of the 
favour of the king. In the letter which he soon afterwards addressed to 
that sovereign, giving him an account of the death of the duke, whom he 
denominates, “virum a CONFRATIBUS TUIS, quem adeo dilexisti ut illum 
preclarissimo GarrEeRiI ordine tuo decorare dignatus sis,” he refers to 
certain honours conferred also on himself ; “mea tua majestate DIGNI- 
TATE aC MUNERIBUS auctum.” In addition to which it may be observed, 
that the MS. from which Anstis published the letter of Castiglione, at the 
end of his second volume, on the Order of the Garter, and which MS. is 
by him stated to be deposited in the museum of Mr. Thoresby, at Leeds, 
was embellished with the arms of Castiglione, surrounded by a collar of 
SS., ending with two portcullises, and having at the bottom a rose, gules, 
and argent ; which affords a strong proof that Henry VII., whose badges 
were a portcullis and united rose, had decorated Castiglione with such a 
collar at the time of his mission to this country. 


Nore 208 (p. 267).—This piece, entitled “ Hippolyta, Balthasari Cas- 
tilioni Conjugi,” has given rise to an erroneous opinion, that the lady of 
Castiglione wrote Latin poetry ; but although it affords no positive evi- 
dence of this circumstance, yet it is not improbable, that the ideas and 
sentiments it contains were such as were conveyed to him by his wife 
during his absence, and which he has thought proper to transpose into 
Latin verse. Vide Carm. Illust. Poet. edit. Venef. 1548, p. 171. 


Notr 209 (p. 268),—The body of Castiglione was interred in the 
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Metropolitan church of Toledo, whence it was afterwards removed by his 
daughter to the church of the Frati Minori, at Mantua, and deposited in a 
handsome chapel erected for that purpose, with the following inscription, 
written by Bembo :— 


Batpassari Castizion1 Mantuano, 


OMNIBUS NATURE DOTIBUS, PLURIMIS BONIS ARTIBUS, ORNATO; GRA&CIS 
LITERIS ERUDITO ; IN Latinis ET Erruscis ETIAM POETE ; OPPIDO NEBU- 
LARI#® IN PISAUREN. OB VIRT. MILIT. DONATO ; DUABUS OBITIS LEGATIONI- 
Bus, Britannica ET Romana; HIsPANIENSEM CUM AGERET, AC RES 
Ciementis VII. Pont. Max. PROCURARET, QUATUORQUE LIBROS DE 
INSTITUENDA REGUM FAMILIA PERSCRIPSISSET ; POSTREMO CUM CaROLUS 
V. IMPERATOR EPISCOPUM ABULH CREARI MANDASSET; TOLETI VITA 
FUNCTO, MAGNI APUD OMNES GENTES NOMINIS. QUI VIX. ANNOS L. MENS. 
II. prem J. Atoysta GonzaGA, CONTRA VOTUM SUPERSTES. FIL. B. M. P. 
ANNO DoMINI MDXXIX. 


Nore 210 (p. 269).—Castiglione has also left a few poetical composi- 
tions in his native tongue, which display equal elegance with his Latin 
writings. Both Mr. Henke and Count Bossi have adverted to the opinion 
of J. C. Scaliger, who had no hesitation in placing the Latin poems of 
Castiglione in competition with the most excellent productions of antiquity, 
and as presenting the grandeur of the ideas of Lucan, and the elegance 
of the style of Virgil. Wide Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 286, Ital. Ed. vol. ix. 
p. 268*. 


Nore 211 (p. 269).—“ Lx crento Novette Antixe. Fiori di Parlare, 
di belle cortesie, e di belle valentie e doni secondo ke per lo tempo passato 
anno fatto molti valentiuomini. In Bologna, nelle case di Girolamo 
Benedetti, 1525.” This edition was published at the instance of Bembo 
by his friend Carlo Gualteruzzi, who preserved throughout the ancient 
orthography; but Zeno met with an edition without note of date or place‘ 
which he supposed to be of greater antiquity. Vide Note al Fontanini, 
vol. ii. p. 181. Count Bossi is of opinion, that the “Cento Novelle 
Antiche” do not exhibit one of the earliest specimens of the Italian lan- 
guage, and thinks them probably not earlier than the fourteenth century. 
He has also given a specimen from a MS. in his own possession, of a 
fragment of a romance, or novel, which begins, “Jncipit liber Panfiliis 
and is followed by the words “e panjilo parla en lo comencamento sovra,” 
medesemo,” which he thinks is of much earlier date, and as presenting the 
primordj, or incunaboli, of the Italian language ; but for a further account 
ef which I must refer to Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 269*. 


Note 212 (p. 270).—Manni Istoria del Decamerone, p. 134. Count 
Bossi has observed, that many historical facts would have been lost had 
they not been preserved in the writings of the novelists; that they fre- 
quently serve to verify a date, to clear up some doubtful point, or to com- 
memorate some illustrious person of the time; on which account he had 
long intended to write a dissertation on the historical utility of the Novelists. 


Nore 213 (p. 271).—Mazzuch. Vita di Pietro Aretino, p. 14. Ediz 
Brescia, 1763, 8vo. This work of the Count Giammaria Mazzuchelli, 
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however unworthy the subject of it may be, may justly be considered 
as a perfect specimen of hterary biography. 

Nore 214 (p. 272).—For this scandalous publication the engraver, 
Marc-Antonio was committed to prison by the orders of Clement VII., 
whence he was only liberated on the entreaties of the cardinal (Ippolito) 
de’ Medici, and Baccio Bandinelli. Vasari, Vite de’ Pittori, vol. ti. p. 420. 
It is highly probable that the few impressions which were printed have 
all been destroyed. Even those which are preserved in the library of the 
Vatican are not by Mare-Antonio.—Heineke, Dict. des Artistes, vol. i. 
p. 357. But see note of Count Bossi in Ital. Ed. vol, ix. p. 276. 


Nore 215 (p. 272).—In one of his Capitoli addressed to Cosmo I. duke 
of Florence, Aretino reminds him of the intimacy that had subsisted be- 
tween himself and Giovanni de’ Medici, the father of the duke.—Opere 
Burlesche di Berni, &c. vol. iii. p. 14. Ed, Fir. 1723. 


Nore 216 (p. 273).—It has also been sede that Henry VIII. had 
left him a legacy in his will. See a curious dedicatory letter on this sub- 
ject from William Thomas, clerk of the closet to Edward VI., and a 
prebendary of St. Paul’s, addressed To Mr. Peter Aretine, the right natural 
‘poet; in Sir Richard Clayton’s translation of Tenhove’s Memoirs of the 
House of Medici, vol. ii. p. 200. 


Nore 217 (p. 275).—This circumstance is referred to in many of the 
letters of Aretino, cited by Mazzuchelli. In the Appendix will also be 
found a letter on this subject from Aretino to Sir Philip Hoby, the English 
ambassador at the Imperial Court, which has not before been published. 

Vide App. No. XI. 


Note 218 (p. 276).—“ DetE Rime di M. Nicolo Franco contra Pietro 
Aretino, et della priapEa del medesimo.”’ The first edition was in 1541, and 
bears date at Turin, but was, in fact, printed at Casale ; the second in 
1546, and the third in 1548 ; besides these, a modern edition of the 
“ Priapea ” was published, with the “ Vendemmiatore” of Luigi Tansillo, 
a Pxu-Kine, regnante Kien-Long, nel xviii. secolo, probably printed 
at Paris. These productions of Franco are well characterised by Tira- 
boschi: “ Le pit. grossolane oscenita, la pit libera maledicenza, e il pid 
ardito disprezzo de’ principi, de’ Romani pontefici, de’ padri del Concilio 
di Trento, e di pit altri gravissimi personaggi, sono le gemme di cui egli 
adorna questo suo infamel avoro.”—Storia della Lett. Ital. vol. vii. par. iii. 
p. 14. At the close of his work is a letter addressed, Agli infami prin- 
cipt dell’ infame suo secolo, Nic. Franco, Beneventano, in which he upbraids 
all the sovereigns of his time, in the grossest terms, for conferring their 
favours on such a wretch as Pietro Aretino ; a reproof which they well 
merited, but which loses its effect from the indecent language in which it 
is conveyed. The scurrility of Franco met, however, with a severe 
retribution. In the year 1569, he was seized upon at Rome, by the 
orders of Pius V., and publicly hanged asa criminal. On being brought 
out for execution, his venerable appearance and hoary head excited 
universal compassion, and his exclamation “ Questo poié troppo pur,” 
so remarkable for its nazveté on such an occasion, and which was the 
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only complaint he uttered, was assented to by all present. A satirical 
epigram, written by Franco, against the pope, is supposed to have in- 
curred his resentment. This epigram is given in the Menagiana, tom. ii. 
p- 358. But Franco had, in his sonnets, committed much greater 
offences, and had, in particular, alluded to the atrocious conduct of 
Pier-Luigi Farnese, the son of Paul III., which is fully related by 
Varchi, at the end of his Florentine history, and exhibits the most hor- 
rible instance of diabolical depravity that ever disgraced human nature. 
That Franco was a man of real learning, appears from his various other 
works, among which is a translation of the “ Iliad”? of Homer, in ottava 
rima, which is said to be preserved in the Albani library, at Rome. 
Vide Tirab. vol. vii. par. iii. p. 15, in nota. 


Nore 219 (p. 276).—For much additional information respecting 
Aretino, and his adversary Nicolo Franco, I must refer the reader to 
the notes in the German and Italian editions, chap. xx. passim. I 
cannot, however, forbear, on this occasion, from laying before the reader 
the following just and eloquent observations of Count Bossi in their 
original language :—“ Gli onori prodigati all’ Aretino dai Principi e dai 
Plebei, dai grandi e dai piccoli, dagli ecclesiastici e dai laici, dai dotti e 
dagli indotti, da ogni grado, da ogni ceto di persone, in confronto di 
tanti letterati di grandissimo merito trascurati, prova l’inclinazione dell’ 
umana natura al male anziché al bene, alla sfrontezza anziché alla 
modestia, alla licenza anziché alla morigeratezza, almeno nello stato 
attuale dell’ civilizzazione in Europa. Se ne ha pure altra prova evi- 
dente nelle molte ristampe che si son fatte de’ suoi libri, malgrado le 
piu severe proibizioni, e nel numero degli serittori, che si son dati ad 
imitarlo, e che hanno anche adottato con compiacenza il di lui nome, &v.” 
—lItal. Ed. vol. ix. p. 278*. 


Nore 220 (p. 278).—Over the great doors which open into the hall, 
the following ‘inscription appears on marble :— 
Dro 
PRASIDIBUSQUE FAMILIA DIVIS 
Cremens VII. Mepices 
Pont. Max. 
Lisris opt. stup1io Masorum 
ET SUO UNDIQUE CONQUISITIS 
BIBLIOTHECAM 
AD ORNAMENTUM PATRIZ AC 
CIVIUM SUORUM UTILITATEM 
D. D. 


Nore 221 (p. 278).—An ample and well-arranged catalogue of the 
Greek, Latin, and Italian MSS. in this library has been published by the 
learned Canonico Angelo-Maria Bandini, who held the office of librarian 
from the year 1756 to the time of his death, in 1803, in 11 vols. folio. 
This great work, which has opened the treasures of the Laurentian 
library to the literary world, was published at the instance of the 
emperor Francis I., who presented the compiler with a sum of money 
towards the expense, and made him promises of further assistance, which 
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were defeated by the untimely death of that munificent sovereign. In 
the letters of the venerable Canonico to the author of the present work, 
he laments the want of that patronage to which his labours were so justly 
entitled. A catalogue of the oriental manuscripts was before published 
by the learned Evodio Asseman, archbishop of Apamea, Florence, 1742, 
fo. And the Canonico Anton-Maria Biscioni, who preceded Bandini in 
the office of librarian of the Laurentian, also printed at Florence, in the 
year 1752, the first volume, in folio, of a catalogue which contains also 
the oriental MSS., but which was not published until after his death. 


Norte 222 (p. 278).—Bossi has pointed out a passage in the poem of 
Arsilli, “ de Poetis Urbanis,” where mention is made of Francesco Calvo, 
or Calvi, who traversed all the nations of Europe in search of books, 


“ Quantum Europee tingitur oceano ;” 


and particularly Spain, France, Germany, and the “ Caledoni dives terra 
Britanni 2’ As Calvo is said to have been expressly sent to recover the 
books which had been carried away by the rapacity of war, Bossi is 
inclined to think he was one of the envoys employed by Leo X., and that 
under the name of Calvo, the author meant to refer to Fausto Sabeo, 
whose services to the cause of literature, as related by himself, precisely 
agree with those of Calvo, enumerated by Arsilli. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. x. 
p- 94. It is, however, more probable, that, as many persons were 
undoubtedly employed in the same pursuit, the name of Calvo, is to 
be added to those who distinguished themselves in that employment. In 
fact, we find the name of Francesco Calvi mentioned in another part of 
the work, where he is said to have been characterised by Frobenius and 
Erasmus, as womo eruditissimo ; although it appears he became a book- 
seller at Pavia, an employment not inconsistent with his former occupation. 
Vide Ital. Ed. vol. xii. p. 246*. 


Nore 223 (p. 278).—M. de Seidel, privy counsellor to his Prussian 
Majesty, communicated to the learned Bayle, copies of two original 
letters, or briefs, of Leo X., in the handwriting of Sadoleti; the one of 
them addressed to the archbishop elector of Mentz, requesting him to 
assist his envoy Heytmers, in his inquiries after ancient MSS.: the other, 
probably to the canons of Magdebourg, with particular inquiries respect- 
ing the “Decades” of Livy ; all of which are said to have been then 
preserved in the library of that place. These letters Bayle published in 
his great work, Art. Leon. X. tom. iii. p. 655. Another letter to the 
same effect was also addressed by Leo X. to Christian II., king of 
Denmark, which is published in the “Nova literaria Maris Balthici et 
Septentrionis.” 


Nore 224 (p. 279).—One of the poems of Parmenio, entitled, “De 
cladibus per Gallos Italie allatis, et de triumpho Julii II. Pont. Max.” is 
preserved in the Laurentian library, Plut. lxv. Cod. 51. Another pieze, 
“ De operibus et rebus gestis Julii II. Pont. Max.,”” has been published. 
Vide Tirab., vol. vii. par. i. p. 201. 


Norte 225 (p. 279).—Tiraboschi positively informs us, that Parmenio 
held the office from 1511 to the time of his death in 1522, but which 
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should be 1529, either of which periods includes the whole pontificate of 
Leo X.; yet he afterwards as possitively asserts, that Sabeo was 
appointed by Leo X., without seeming to be aware of any inconsistency. 
This appointment of Sabeo is also confirmed by various other testimonies, 
and particularly by cardinal Quirini,in his Spec. Literat. Brixian. p. 171. 
Nore 226 (p. 279).—The horror which this event occasioned at Rome, 
may, perhaps, be more fully conceived by a particular instance, than by 
a general description. Giuliano Princivalle of Camerino, a public 
professor of languages at Rome, who had been appointed by Leo X. to 
superintend the education of his nephew, the cardinal Innocenzo Cibd, 
was so shocked at the instances of brutal cruelty which he saw perpetrated 
by the Spanish and German soldiers, that, in a moment of desperation, 
he flung himself from a lofty window, and perished by a fall on the pave- 
ment. The unmediate cause of his terror is assigned by Valeriano : 
“Cum conspexisset aliquos ex familia per testes arripi, et ea parte 
alligatos sublimes in supplicium, et absconditi auri questione vexari,” &c. 
—Val. de Infel. lit. Of the Latin poetry of Princivalle, a favourable 
specimen is given by Lancelotto, in his Life of Angelo Colocci, p. 70. 


Nore 227 (p. 280).—Bossi conceives that some error exists here, and 
that there is no real distinction between Custos and Bibliotecario, except 
what arises from the difference of language. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. x. p. 18. 
If this remark be just, there must have been several librarians employed 
at the same period. I am therefore inclined to adhere to my own state- 
ment, and presume that the title of Zibrarian was given to some eminent 
ecclesiastic, like Inghirami, who was bishop of Ragusa, and secretary of 
the conclave on the election of Leo X., and that the inferior office of Custos 
was conferred on the actual keeper, who had the immediate care of the 
collection. Accordingly we find Sabeo calling the attention of the pope to 
the library after the miserable sackage of Rome, in1527. That such has also 
been the arrangement in subsequent times, there is not the least doubt. 

Nore 228 (p. 280).—Tiraboschi informs us, that the custom of confer- 
ring the office of librarian on a cardinal, arose in the time of Paul III., 
who passed a decree to that effect. Vide Storia della Lett. Ital. vol. vii. 
par. i.p. 200. But Mazzuchelli has thrown some doubts on this cireum- 
stance, Vide Scrittori d’Ital. vol. i. p. 19. 


Nore 229 (p. 280).—He obtained the name of Medra, or Phezedra, by a 
singular instance of talents and promptitude. Having undertaken, with 
some of his learned friends, to perform before the cardinal of S. Giorgio 
(Riario) the tragedy of Seneca, entitled “ Hippolytus,” in which he acted 
the part of Phedra, and a part of the machinery having by accident been 
broken, which interrupted the performance, he alone entertained the 
audience whilst the injury was repaired, by the recital of extemporary 
Latin verse ; on which account he was saluted, amidst the applauses of his 
hearers, by the name of Phedra, which he afterwards retained and used 
as his signature.—Elog. di Inghirami. Elog. Tose. ii. p. 227. 


Nore 230 (p. 281).—The mule on which he rode took fright at a car 
drawn by two buffaloes, and threw him on the pavement, near the wheels 
of the car, which had nearly passed over him ; by which, although not 
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materially hurt, he was so terrified, that he did not long survive the acci- 
dent.—Elog. Tose. vol. ii. p. 236. 


Nore 231 (p. 282).—Lancellotti, Vita di Ang. Colocci. Count Bossi, 
like a good catholic, is scandalized at an imputation of this nature, brought 
against so grave and pious an ecclesiastic as Sadoleti, Ital. Ed. vol. x. 
p- 25; but Mr. Henke has quoted some verses of Filippo Beroaldo, 
addressed to Giulio de’ Medici, afterwards Clement VII., which sufficiently 
elucidate this point :— 

“Minimum sapit mihi, qui 
Contendit sapere anxie. 
Fac lucem hance hilaremque et genialem, 
Lepidosque combibones 
Acciri jubeas tibi ; 
Sadoletum, Marianum, Imperiamque.” 


Thus, as Mr. H. observes, the man afterwards so serious, appears here in 
the society of a Prince’s jester and a fille de jove. Vide Germ. Ed. vol. 
iii, p. 73*. 

Nore 232 (p. 284).—Aleandro, quasi detto a Landro. Vide Secken- 
dorf, lib. i. p. 149, and Mazzuchelli, vol. i. p. 409. Aleandro thought it 
necessary to vindicate himself against the calumnies respecting his birth. 
In his speech against Luther before the diet of the German empire, he 
exclaims, “ Deum immortalem! multi hic sunt boni viri, quibus notus 
sum, ego et familia mea, et asserere ego vere possum, majores meos 
Marchiones in Istria fuisse ; quod vero parentes meos ad inopiam redacti 
sunt, fato tribui, debet. Quod si maxime Judeus fuissem sed baptismum 
suscepissem, rejici propterea non deberem ; Christus enim et Apostoli 
Judeei fuerunt.”—Aleand. Orat. ap. Seckend. lib. i. p, 149. 


Nore 233 (p. 285).—Seckendorf asserts, that Aleandro had been 
private secretary to Czesar Borgia, and composed a part of the Roman 
court, under Alexander VI. But from the narrative of Mazzuchelli, 
who derived his information from an authentic MS. diary of the life of 
Aleandro, it appears that he never was at Rome until after the death of 
that pontiff. 


Nore 234 (p. 285)—From this dedication we learn, that Aleandro 
was not only a perfect master of the Greek and Hebrew, but had applied 
himself with great diligence to the acquisition of the Arabic and Chaldaic 
tongues. 

Nore 235 (p. 287).—Aleandro was at the side of the monarch when 
he was made prisoner, insomuch that, when the horse of the king fell, he 
touched that of Aleandro. A particular account of the capture and 
liberation of Aleandro is given by Girolamo Negri.—Lettere di Principi, 
vol. i. p. 159. 


Nore 236 (p. 287).—“ Pervasurus haud dubie ad exactam setatem, 
nisi nimia tuendz valetudinis solicitudine, intempestivis medicamentis 
sibi hercle insanus et infelix medicus, viscera corrupisset.” Baillet mis- 
understood this passage, and informs us, in his “ Jugemens des Scavans,” 
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No. 1273, that Aleandro died by the stupidity of his physician, par la 
bétise de son médecin. 


Nore 237 (p. 287).—This epitaph concluded with the following lines :-— 
Kdréavoy ovk dexwy, bri mabooua dv eryudprus 
TIoAAGy, Gvmep ideiv GAyiov Hv Oavdrov. 
Without reluctance I resign my breath, 
To shun the sight of what is worse than death. 


In which it may be doubted, whether he meant to refer to the rapid 
progress of the Reformation, or to the licentiousness and scandalous 
abuses of the Roman court under Paul III. Many further particulars 
respecting Aleandro are given by Count Bossi, who has also observed 
that some works have been attributed to him, which are, in fact, the pro- 
duction of his nephew, who was also named Girolamo, and was eminently 
distinguished as a literary character, a lawyer, a poet, and an antiquarian. 
Bossi has also noticed many other eminent theologians and canonists, 
who lived in the time of Leo X., and were highly encouraged and 
honoured by him ; affording, as he thinks, a sufficient answer to those 
who have represented that pontiff as having been inattentive to the pro- 
motion of ecclesiastical studies. ; 


Note 238 (p. 289).—Tirab. wt sup. These copies of Virgil and 
Terence are more fully described by Bossi, who has mentioned some 
other valuable MSS. which appear to have belonged to Bembo, and to 
have been transferred to. the library at Urbino, and afterwards to the 
Vatican.—Ital. Ed. vol. x. p. 99*. 


Nore 239 (p. 290).— Vide chap. vi. ix. x. &e. In the first of these 
places I have charged Machiavelli with having had a share in the con- 
trivance of the atrocious stratagem by which Cesar Borgia destroyed 
Vitelli, the duke of Gravina, and others, at Sinigallia, in the year 1502. 
But the further perusal of the letters of Machiavelli has induced me to 
modify this opinion, and enabled me precisely to state the part which he 
had in this black transaction. By a letter from him to the magis- 
trates of Florence, dated the first of January, 1502, (but which should 
be 1503, the Florentines having, until the year 1750, continued the date 
of the year to the twenty-fifth of March) it appears that Borgia had com- 
municated his intentions to Machiavelli the day before the perpetrating 
of the deed ; and that Machiavelli had not taken any measures to pre- 
vent it, either by expostulating with Borgia, or apprising the parties 
devoted to destruction. It is true he gives us to understand that he 
was not apprised of the whole of the intentions of Borgia ; but the 
manner in which he speaks of the transaction afterwards, sufficiently 
proves that he would not have shrunk from a fuller participation of the 
crime. In the same letter he proceeds, according to the desire of 
‘Borgia, to congratulate the Republic on this event, and to represent the 
advantages which would arise from their union, &e. The opinion which 
Count Bossi has expressed on this subject is not more favourable to 
the character of Machiavelli, than that which I have given in the present 


work. 
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Nore 240 (p. 290).—It has been of late years discovered, that the 
Diary of the most important events in Italy from the year 1492 to 1512, 
published by the Giunti in 1568, under the name of Biagio Buonaccorsi, 
is, in fact, a part of the notes of Machiavelli, which he had intended for 
a continuation of his history ; but which, after his death, remained in 
the hands of his friend Buonaccorsi.—Elog. Toscani, tom. iil. p. 94. 


Nore 241 (p. 293).—Of the poetical writings of Machiavelli in his 
native tongue, several pieces remain, which are distinguished rather by 
vigour and conciseness of expression, than by poetical ornament. It 
has been doubted whether Machiavelli was a man of learning ; but one 
of these pieces, entitled, ‘ Capitolo dell’ Occasione,” sufficiently shows 
that he was not unacquainted with the works of the ancients. This 
poem will be found in the Appendix to the present volume, where the 
reader may compare it with a Greek epigram of Posidippus, and a Latin 
one of Ausonius, of which it seems to be a near imitation. I have there 
also given a tranlation into English. Vide App. No. XII. 


Nore 242 (p. 294).—Benedetto corrected and published several of the 
works of the ancient writers, and among the rest, the edition of Horace, 
printed by the Giunti at Florence, in 1514, which he dedicated to 
Filippo de’ Nerli. 

Nore 243 (p. 296).— Vide ante, chap. xvi. His verses, sung during 
the splendid exhibitions at Florence, in the year 1514, are printed in the 
“‘ Canti Carnascialeschi,” and are among the best in that collection. 


Nore 244 (p, 297).—The history of Guicciardini was first published 
by his nephew, Agnolo Guicciardini, at Florence, Appresso Lorenzo Tor- 
rentino, 1561, in large folio. But this edition comprehends only the 
first sixteen books, and is besides defective by the omission of several 
passages of importance. The four additional books were published by 
Seth Viotti, at Parma, in 1564, and the passages omitted have been pub- 
lished separately, in the work entitled, “ Thuanus restitutus, sive Syl- 
loge, &e., cum Francisci Guicciardini Paralipomenis.” Amstel. 1663. 
This history has been frequently reprinted, but the unostentatious 
editions of Stoer, Geneva, 1621, 1636, in two vols. 4to. are the most 
complete. 


Nore 245 (p. 297).— We have finished the twentieth and last book 
of Guicciardini’s history ; the most authentic I believe (may I add, I 
fear) that ever was composed. I believe it, because the historian was 
an actor in his terrible drama, and personally knew the principal per- 
formers in it; and I fear it, because it exhibits the woful picture of 
society in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.”—Sir W. Jones, in Lord 
Teignmouth’s Life of that great and good man, p. 325, 4to. 


Nore 246 (p. 298).—Montaigne has not only made a similar remark, 
but has raised an implication upon it rather unfavourable to the moral 
character of Guicciardini.—Essais lib. ii. chap. x. Further particulars 
respecting Guicciardini may be found in the notes of Mr. Henke, 
Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 342, and of Count Bossi, Ital. Ed. vol. x. pp. lus, 110*. 


Nore 247 (p. 298),.—Benedetto appears to have been equally conver- 
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sant with science and with literature. Among his writings are the his- 
tory of Como, his native place, in which he is said to have shown an 
intimate acquaintance with the study of antiquities; a treatise on the trans- 
actions and manners of the Swiss; a collection of one hundred letters ; 
several translations from the Greek, and some specimens of Latin poetry ; 
one of which, entitled, “ De Venetis Gallicum Tropheum,” has been 
printed without note of place or year, His brother Paullo has, with 
laudable gratitude, assigned him a place among the illustrious characters 
of the age in which he lived. Vide Elog. No. 106. Iscritt. p. 202. 


Nore 248 (p. 300).—These memoirs have frequently been printed 
under the title of “ Exogra Docrorum viroruM, ab avorum memoria 
publicatis ingenii monumentis illustrium.” They were also translated 
into Italian by Hippolito Orio, of Ferrara, and published at that place in 
1552. The portraits have also been engraved in wood, and published 
under the title of “ Musa#r Joviani Imacines, artifice manu ad vivum 
expressze ; nec minore industria Theobaldi Mulleri Marpurgensis Musis 
illustratze. Basil. Ex Officina Petri Perr,” 1577. In the last-mentioned 
work are several portraits, the originals of some of which are now in my 
possession, together with many others not engraved in that work. These 
portraits I conceive to be a portion of those formerly in the collection of 
Giovio, and afterwards preserved in the College of the Holy Rosary, at 
Venice, the seal of which appears at the back of each picture. Many of 
these portraits are copied from earlier pictures, which are now probably 
lost ; it having been the custom of Giovio to avail himself of every 
opportunity for that purpose, as appears from his obtaining copies of the 
pictures painted by Bramantino (Bartolommeo Suardi) of Milan, for 
Julius II., before they were destroyed, to give place to the works of 
Raffaelle in the Vatican. (Vide Note of Bossi, Ital. Ed. vol. xi. p. 120). 
But some of those of the time of Giovio are original, and possess consider- 
able merit. If any doubt could exist as to the authenticity of these 
pictures, it will be removed by observing, that one of the portraits in my 
possession is inscribed, Henricus Anglie Rex VIII, which is also 
engraved amongst the wood prints in the work last mentioned, with a 
similar inscription ; but is, in fact, the portrait of Cardinal Wolsey ;—a 
misnomer which could not have occurred if the print had not been copied 
from this picture. It is generally supposed that the portraits of Giovio 
were transferred to the gallery at Florence, and became the foundation of 
the collection which has been so considerably augmented in after times ; 
but the pictures at Florence are copies of those of Giovio, made by 
Cristofano dell’ Altissimo, by the direction of Cosmo I. (Vide Vasari, 
vol. iii. p. 477, Ed. Bottari, Rom. 1760.) Amongst those which have 
fallen into my hands, are the portraits of many of the persons noticed in 
the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and in the present work ; particularly. 
Cosmo ve’ Menici, P. P. (a present to me from Florence,) Carp. 
Bessarion, Lionarpo (Bruni) ARretino, the elder GtuLIano DF’ 
Menicr, ANGELO Pouitrano, Lurer Putcit, Marsiio Ficino, Jacoro 
Sanazzaro, Carp. Sapoteti, Carp. Ippotito D’Estr, Antonio pa Leva, 
Lorenzo ve’ Mepici, duke of Urbino, Danie, Barparo, Marc Ant. 
Framinio, Erasmus, &e.* 


Nore 249 (p. 301).—The other writings of Giovio are the lives of the 
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twelve Visconti, lords and dukes of Milan ; a description of the island of 
Great Britain, of Muscovy, of the lake of Como, and the eulogies of men 
who have distinguished themselves in arms. Three of the lost books of 
the history of Paullo Giovio, with some of the works of his brother Bene- 
detto, have lately been discovered amongst the domestic MSS. of the 
Count Giambattista Giovio, a descendant of the same family.—Tirab. 
vol. vii. par. ii. p. 269. 

Nore 250 (p. 304).—Tirab. vol. vi. par. iii. p. 239. Sig. Ticozzi, who 
has published a history of the literati and artists of the department of 
Piave, amongst which is inserted that of Valeriano, places his birth in 
1477, and his death in 1560. 


Nore 251 (p. 304).—This work was not published until nearly a cen- 
tury after it was written, when it appeared at Venice, in a supplement to 
the “ Antiquitates Bellunenses,” of the same author. It was afterwards 
annexed to various editions of the “ Hieroglyphics,” and lastly, was 
inserted by Menckenius in his “ Analecta de Calamitate Litteratorum,” 
Lips. 1707, where it is preceded by the tract of Petrus Alcyonius, “ De 
Exilio,” a work full of commendations of Leo X., who, as Cardinal de’ 
Medici, is represented as taking the lead as one of the interlocutors. 
This latter piece was first published at Venice in 1522, and is the work 
which, from the elegance of its style, has induced some critics to suppose 
the author had discovered the lost work of Cicero, “‘ De Gloria,” but had 
suppressed it, in order to publish a portion of itas his own. Vide note 
of Mr. Henke, Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 354. To this I may add, that the 
work of Valerianus, “ De Infelicitate,” &c. was also published separately, 
with an appendix by Cornelius Tollius. Amst. 1647*. 


Norte 252 (p. 307).—Well known under the name of Giovambattista 
Giraldi Cynthio, as the author of the “Hecatommithi,’ or hundred 
novels, in the manner of Boccaccio, which have been frequently printed. 
A collection of his poems was published at Ferrara, in 1537, at the close of 
which is a treatise of Celio Calcagnini, “ De Imitatione,” addressed to 
Cynthio. This volume rarely occurs. Fora further account of Cynthio, 
or Cintio Giraldi, and of several other of the scrittort poligraji, or miscel- 
laneous writers of the times, the Italian reader may consult the additional 
notes of Count Bossi. 


Nore 253 (p. 310).—In the Laurentian library, Plut. xxxiii. Cod.’ 37, 
is preserved a Latin poem of Andrea Fulvius, in two books, entitled, 
“ Antiquaria,” in which he describes at great length the antiquities of 
Rome, with many encomiums on Leo X. 


Nore 254 (p. 311).— Winckel. Storia delle Arti. vol. ii. p.193. The 
merits of this fortunate inquirer were also inscribed on his tomb. 
“ FEeLIcI DE FREDIS. 

Qui ob proprias virtutes, 

Et repertum Laocoonris divinum quod 

In Vaticano cernes fere 

Respirans simulacrum, 

Immortalitatem meruit, 

Anno Domini MpxxvIIIl.” 

Vide Richardson sur la Peinture, tom. iii. p. 711, in addendis. 
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Not 255 (p. 315).—Vasari, Vite de’ Pittori, passim. According to Bossi, 
Bramante was born in 1444, and died at seventy years of age, in 1514, 
Leo X. is said to have ordered a magnificent funeral for him, which he 
attended himself with his whole court. Many additional particulars respect- 
ing this great architect may be found in Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 115, ef seg.* 


Nore 256 (p. 316).—This figure afterwards came into the possession ot 
Czesar Borgia, who presented it to the marchioness of Mantua, at which 
city it gave rise to an anecdote recorded in the life of De Thou. That 
great man being at Mantua, in the year 1573, was, as we are told, grati- 
fied with the sight of the sleeping Cupid of Michel-Agnolo, of which he 
and his friends expressed their high approbation ; but on being shown, 
immediately afterwards, another figure of the same subject, of antique 
workmanship, they were instantly convinced of the inferiority of the 
modern artist ; whose work appeared, in comparison with the other, a 
shapeless block ; and were ashamed of having expressed their approbation 
of it. This story, if true, does no credit to the taste of De Thou and his 
companions. They might, perhaps, justly have preferred the ancient to 
the modern statue, but in thus extravagantly condemning that which they 
had, the moment before, commended, they proved that they had no real 
standard of taste, and were not qualified to judge on the subject. M. 
Henry, the French translator of the present work, has given, in a note, the 
history of the Sleeping Cupid somewhat differently. Vide Ed. Fran. 
tom. iv. p. 224. 2d ed.* 


Nore 257 (p. 316).—It is strange that Michel-Agnolo should, at the 
request of the cardinal, have condescended, as Vasari relates, to make a 
design for a painting of S. Francis receiving the stigmata, which was to be 
finished in colours by the tonsor of the cardinal. It appears, however, to 
have been executed, and after having been coloured by the barber, “ molto 
diligentemente,” was honoured with a place in one of the chapels of 
S. Pietro a Montorio, at Rome. Such is, at times, the wayward fate of 
genius ; condemned, on one occasion, to gratify the gaze of folly by erect- 
ing a statue of snow, and on another, to be the footstool for a barber to 
mount to immortality. 


Note 258 (p. 316).—The statue of Bacchus is (or lately was) in the 
Florentine gallery. It has been engraved in the collection of ancient and 
modern statues by Domenico Rossi.—Rom. 1704, and in the third volume 
of the “ Museum Florentinum.” 


Nore 259 (p. 316).—At what time Michel-Agnolo returned to Florence 
is not precisely stated by his biographers ; but Condivi informs us, that 
at the time he executed the Madonna for the cardinal of Rohan at Rome, 
he was twenty-four or twenty-five years of age ; consequently, as he was 
born in 1474, his return may be placed, with tolerable accuracy, in 1499. 
This also agrees sufficiently with his contest with Lionardo da Vinci, which 
occurred soon afterwards.—Condivi, Vita di Michel-Agn. p. 14, ed. Fer. 
1746, fo. 

Note 260 (p. 317).—Besides Lionardo and Michel-Agnolo, Andrea 
Contueci, an excellent artist, had been treated with to undertake the work. 
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—Vasari, vol. ‘iii. p. 203. The document from the pubic records of 
Florence, by which this task was intrusted to Michel-Agnolo, is published 
by Gori, in his Annotations on Condivi, p. 106. 


Nore 261 (p. 319).—Neither of these works was ever completed, and 
even the cartoons have long since been lost or destroyed. That of 
Lionardo was, however, engraved by Edelinck, when young, from an 
imperfect design. It has since been engraved with less elegance, but 
from a better model, and published in the “ Etruria Pittrice,” No. xxix. 
There is also a print of a part of the cartoon of Michel-Agnolo by Marc- 
Antonio, which was also re-engraved by Agostino Veneziano. This print 
is known by the name of the Grimpewrs. The only copy ever made of the 
whole composition of the cartoon of Michel-Agnolo is among the pictures 
collected by the late Lord Leicester, and is now at Holkham. “It is a 
small picture in oil, in chiaro-scuro, and the performance of Bastiano da 
8. Gallo, surnamed Avistotile, from his learned or verbose descants on 
that surprising work.”—Seward’s Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 137. This work 
has now been engraved and published, 


Note 262 (p. 319).—It has been supposed that Julius IT. called Michel- 
Agnolo to Rome, soon after his elevation, in the year 1503, vide Condivi, 
p- 16. But Bottari has observed, that the colossal statue of David was 
not erected at Florence until 1504, after which Michel-Agnolo executed 
some other works there; whence he concludes that Julius did not call him 
to Rome until the fourth or fifth year of his pontificate. Bottari is right 
in his premises, but wrong in his conclusion. Michel-Agnolo certainly 
did not quit Florence immediately after the accession of Julius, but his 
arrival at Rome was as certainly not later than 1505, or the second year 
of the pontificate of Julius, as will appear from subsequent circumstances. 


Nore 263 (p. 319).—That this design first suggested to the pontiff the 
idea of rebuilding S. Peter’s, is asserted by Vasari, vol. ii. p. 83, and 
again, vol. iii. p. 211; also by Bottari, vii. note 1, Vita di Michel-Agnolo, 
p- 19. This monument, which was not completed until long after the 
death of the pontiff, was not, however, erected in the church of S. Pietro 
Vaticano, but in that of S. Pietro in Vinculis, where it yet remains. 
Vide Dr. Smith’s Tour on the Continent, vol. ii. p. 39. 


Nore 264 (p. 320).—This celebrated figure has given rise to a literary 
production which has been considered as scarcely inferior, in point of 
sublimity, to the statue itself. 


SONETTO. 
Di Giovambattista Zappi. 
“ Chi @ Costui, che in dura pietra scolto, 

Siede gigante, e le pit: illustre e conte 
Prove dell’ arte avanza, e ha vive e pronte 
Le labbia si, che le parole ascolto ? 

Quest’ 6 Mosé; ben mel diceva il folto 
Onor del mento, e ’1 doppio raggio in fronte, 
Quest’ é Mosé, quando scendea dal monte, 
E gran parte del Nume avea nel volto. 
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Tal era allor, che le sonante e vaste 
Acque ei sospese a se d’intorno, e tale 
Quando il mar chiuse e ne fé tomba altrui 
E voi sue turbe un rio vitello alzate ? 
Alzate aveste imago a questo eguale ! 
Ch’ era men fallo ’adorar costui.” 


SONNET. 
And who is he that, shaped in sculptured stone, 
Sits giant-like ? stern monument of art 
Unparallel’d, whilst language seems to start 
From his prompt lips, and we his precepts own ? 
~’Tis Moses ; by his beard’s thick honours known, 
And the twin-beams that from his temples dart ; 
*Tis Moses ; seated on the mount apart, 
Whilst yet the Godhead o’er his features shone. 
Such once he look’d, when ocean’s sounding wave 
Suspended hung, and such amidst the storm, 
When o’er his foes the refluent waters roar’d. 
An idol calf his followers did engrave ; 
But had they raised this awe-commanding form, 
Then had they with less guilt their work adored. 


Nore 265 (p. 322).—It appears from the narrative of Vasari, that 
Raffaello arrived at Rome before Michel-Agnolo returned from Bologna, 
after having completed the statue of Julius II.—Vita di Michel-Agn. in 
Vasari, vol. iii. p. 219. Vide Mariette Observ. sur la vie de Mich.-Agn. 
par Condivi, p. 72. 


Nore 266 (p. 323).—Vasari, vol. iii. p. 209. Bottari ed. It is re- 
markable, however, that in the first edition of Vasari, in two volumes, 
Fior. 1550, Raffaello is not enumerated among the artists who studied 
from the cartoons of Pisa. The painters there mentioned are Aristotile 
da San Gallo, Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, Francesco Granacci, Baccio Bandi- 
nello, and Alonzo Berugetto ; to whom are added Andrea del Sarto, 
Il Francia Bigio, Jacopo Sansovine, Il Rosso, Maturino, Lorenzetto, Il 
Tribolo, Jacopo da Pontormo, and Perin del Vaga. That Raffaello 
studied the works of Michel-Agnolo is, however, highly probable, and so 
far from being derogatory to his character, confers honour both on his 
diligence and his taste, as a young man of twenty years of age, eager to 
obtain improvement, and capable of selecting the best models of imita- 
tion.—Mariette, Observ. sur la vie de Michel-Agn. par Condivi, p. 72. 


Note 267 (p. 325).—The following sonnet is not unworthy of the 
grandeur of the subject :— 


SONETTO. 
Di Alessandro Guidi. 
© Veggio il gran di della giustizia eterna, 
Dal Tosco ArELLE in Vatican dipinto ; 
E ’] veggio d’ira e di furor si tinto 
Che l’alma sbigottita al cor s’interna, 
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Veggio il gran corso ver la valle inferna, 
E ’1 vaneggiar de’ miei pensier, sospinto 
Fuor dell’ usanza sua, rimane estinto 
E provido timor me sol governa. 

£ yeggio quei, che dall’ eterno danno 
Movono Iungi, e in fra i beati cori, 

Su per lo cielo, a’ seggi lor sen vanno, 
Gran ministri di Dio fansi i colori 
Della bell’ arte, alla mia mente, e sanne 
Darle novi pensieri e novi ardori !” 


SONNET. 
I see the awful judgment day unfold, 
Tuscan APELLEs, pictured by thy hand, 
Where such strong tints of ire and rage expand, 
That my heart shudders, and my blood runs cold. 
Down towards th’ infernal gulf in tumult roll’d, 
T see the sinful crew ; and fear-struck stand ; 
Check’d in those vain pursuits I once had plann 
Whilst timely dread restrains transgression bold. 
I see the happier train, who far apart 
From danger move, and joyful take their place 
Amidst the cloudless regions of the blest. 
O wondrous effort of the Painter’s art ! 
Where colours are God’s ministers of grace, 
That with new ardours fire my glowing breast.* 


Nore 268 (p. 326).—It has frequently been engraved, particularly by 
Giorgio Ghisi of Mantua, in a large print of two sheets. A sketch of it 
has also lately been given by Mr. Duppa, in his life of Raffaello ; accom- 
panied by several heads, elegantly engraved after drawings of the same 
size as the original picture, published by Robinsons, 1802, large fo. 


Nore 269 (p. 326).—It is remarkable, that in order to show his decided 
intention, Zuccaro has, in this work, represented the sun rising in full 
splendour, a circumstance which produces no effect of light and sha- 
dow on the picture, the beams of the sun being absorbed in the superior 
light which issues immediately from the Deity. This picture is 
described by Vasari in his life of Taddeo, the brother of Federigo, Vite, 


vol. ili. pp. 161, 162, and has been carefully engraved by J. Sadeler, 
1580, 


Nore 270 (p. 328).—Count Bossi has observed that these paintings of 
Raffaello in the Vatican have been described and illustrated in several 
discourses by the celebrated D’Hankerville, so well known for his anti- 
quarian researches and publications ; in which he has applied himself 
wincipally to investigate the intention of the painter—Ital. ed. vol. xi. p. 
26. Count Bossi then proceeds to state that these precious writings were 
in part placed in the hands of an Englishman, who proposed to publish 
them, but that he has not heard whether they have been made public. To 
this information I can add, that these discourses now are, or lately were, 
in the possession of Mr. Wolstenholme Parr, a native of Liverpool ; who, 
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not having found sufficient encouragement to engage in the publication of 
them, translated several of them into English, and delivered them to 
respectable audiences, as lectures, at the Liverpool Royal Institution. 
Mr. Parr being now on the continent, I cannot ascertain whether these 
valuable discourses are yet in his possession, or in what manner he may 
have disposed of them.* 


Nore 271 (p. 328).—Particularly by Vasari, Condivi, Bellori, Giuseppe 
Crespi, in the Lettere Pittoriche, Bottari in his notes on Vasari, and 
finally by Lanzi with great judgment, but perhaps with too evident a 
partiality to Raffaello, 

Nore 272 (p. 329).—The origin of Vasari’s error is discoverable by a 
comparison of the original edition of his lives, in 1550, with those which 
followed it. In this first edition we find no account of any quarrel 
between Julius and Michel-Agnolo respecting his tomb ; but in relating 
the circumstances attending the painting the Sistine chapel, Vasari 
informs us, that the pope was eager to see the progress of the work, for 
which purpose he had paid a visit to the chapel, where he was refused 
admittance by Michel-Agnolo. That the artist, knowing the inflexible 
temper of the pontiff, and being apprehensive that some of his attendants 
might be induced, either by bribes or threats, to admit him, pretended to 
quit Rome for a few days, and gave the keys to his assistants, with orders 
that no one should be allowed to enter, even if it were the pope himself. 
He then shut himself up in the chapel, and proceeded with his labours, 
when the pope made his appearance, and was the first to mount the 
seaffold ; but Michel-Agnolo, pretending not to know him, saluted him 
with a shower of tiles and slates, insomuch that he was glad to effect his 
escape. Immediately afterwards, Michel-Agnolo quitted the chapel 
through a window, and hastened to Florence, leaving the key of the 
chapel with Bramante.—Vas. vol. ii. p. 963, ed. 1550. Better information, 
or a further consideration of the subject, convinced Vasari of his error ; 
and in his subsequent edition, he has, in his life of Michel-Agnolo, 
properly assigned the flight of Michel-Agnolo to a former period, when 
he was employed on the tomb of Julius II., and omitted the story of the 
disagreement in the chapel. Through inadvertence, however, he left the 
reference to this incident in the life of Raffaello as it originally stood, in 
which he has been followed by subsequent editors ; whence the passage 
in which he alludes to the time, “ che Michel-Agnolo fece al Papa nella 
capella quel romore e paura di che parleremo nella vita sua: onde fu 
forzato fuggirsi a Fiorenza,” has no corresponding passage, except by a 
reference back again to the life of Raffaello, in the later editions of his 
works, 


Nore 273 (p. 329).—Bellori boldly denies that Raffaello imitated the 
manner of Michel-Agnolo in any respect whatever, “sia il disegno, il 
colore, Vignudo, i panni ; o sia idea e il concetto dell’ invenzione,” an 
assertion which has been controverted with great success by Crespi ; 
Lettere Pittoriche, vol. ii. p. 123. 

Nore 274 (p. 330).—The judicious Lanzi, although warmly attached 
to the cause of Raffaello, sufficiently admits that he attained a bolder 
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style of design from the works of Michel-Agnolo.—Storia Pittorica, 
vol.i. p. 396. Bossi, note in Ital. Ed. vol. x. p. 153. 


Nore 275 (p. 332).—It has before been noticed that Michel-Agnolo 
distinguished himself by his Italian Poetry ; and I shall take this last 
opportunity to observe, that his writings, although not marked by splendid 
imagery and striking ornament, bear the same elevated character as the 
productions of his chisel and his pencil. His ideas are all drawn from 
the same source ; and whether embodied in visible forms, or expressed 
through the medium of language, discover the same indications of their 
superior origin. Throughout his whole life he appears to have been 
impressed with a deep ‘religious feeling. His poems, in fact, are not 
amatory ; although many of them apparently bear that character. The 
beauty which he admires and celebrates is not sensual. Through the 
perfections of the creature he contemplates only the Creator, and the 
breathings of his passion are breathings after immortality. 


Nore 276 (p. 334).—It has already heer observed, that the triumph of 
Camillus, represented at Florence in the year 1514, was intended to com- 
memorate the same event. Vide ante, chap. xii. The above construction 
of the intention of the artist, in the picture of Attila, may receive further 
confirmation from a Latin poem of Lilio Gregorio Gyraldi, which pur- 
ports to be a hymn to S. Leo, but wlach is, in fact, intended, like the 
picture, to celebrate the conduct of Leo X. in expelling the French from 
Italy. It is highly probable that this poem was written before the picture 
of Raffaello was painted, as otherwise its author would scarcely have 
omitted so striking and poetical an incident, as the appearance of the two 
heavenly auxiliaries ; an incident not related in the legend, but devised 
by the painter, to express, in a poetical manner, the effects of the pontiff’s 
exhortations. 


Nore 277 (p. 334).—Bossi supposes that Raffaello employed nine years 
in decorating the Vatican. The six historical works which allude, under 
different allegories, to Leo X., were terminated in 1517.—Ital. Ed. 
vol. xi. p. 158.* 


Nore 278 (p. 335).—Of the liberality of Agostino towards the pro- 
fessors of literature some account has already been given in this work; 
ante, chap. xi. It is remarkable, that Agostino had supported his credit 
for integrity and ability, and had enjoyed the favour of several successive 
pontiffs. Under Alexander VI. he is said to have converted even his 
silver plate into coin, for the use of Czesar Borgia, on his expedition into 
Romagna. He acted not only as banker, but as superintendent of the 
finances to Julius II., who honoured him by a sort of adoption into the 
family of Rovere. But it was not only in his patronage of letters and 
of the arts that Agostino emulated the Roman pontiffs ; he vied with them 
also in the luxury of his table, and the costly and ostentatious extra- 
vagance of his feasts. On the baptism of one of his children, he is said 
to have invited Leo X. with the whole college of cardinals and the foreign 
ambassadors at Rome, to an entertainment, in which he provided the 
greatest delicacies, and among the rest, several dishes of parrots’ tongues, 
variously cooked. The plates, goblets, and vessels, were all of wrought 
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silver, and when once used, were thrown into the Tiber, which flowed near 
the house. If we may credit Paullus Jovius, Agostino was one of the 
admirers of the beautiful Imperia, vide ante, chap. xi. For these 
anecdotes, the reader will find the authorities in Bayle Dict. Histor. art. 
Chigi ; observing, however, that the authors whom he cites are, as is 
usual with him, of very doubtful authority. After the death of Agostino, 
the family of Chigi were driven from Rome by Paul III., who seized upon 
their mansion in the Transtevere, and converted it into a sort of appendage 
to the Farnese palace, whence it has since been called the Farnesina. 
But in the ensuing century, the family of Chigi rose to pontifical honours, 
in the person of Alexander VII., Fabio Chigi ; who established it in 
great credit, without, however, restoring to it the family mansion, which 
has descended with the possessions of the Farnese to the king of Naples, 
to whom it now belongs. 


Nore 279 (p. 335).—Vasari, vol. ii. p. 104. This highly commended 
work has never been well engraved, and having now been injured from 
want of care, and re-touched by inferior hands, may be considered as lost 
to the world. 

Nore 280 (p. 335).—In this work Raffaello is supposed to have been 
assisted by some of his scholars. Some parts of it have been engraved 
by Marc-Antonio or his pupils, and the whole of it by Cherubino Alberti, 
by Audran, and by Nicolo Dorigni. Vide Bottari, note on Vasari, vol. ii. 
p. 122. Dr. Smith has given a full account of this celebrated work, in 
his “ Tour on the Continent,” vol. ii. p. 2. 


Nore 281 (p. 336).—The statue of Jonah, with the other statue which 
was not finished by Lorenzetto, occupied two niches in front of the Chigi 
Chapel, in the church of S. Maria del Popolo, at Rome ; the other two 
niches being filled with statues by Bernini. In their unbounded admira- 
tion of the statue of Jonah, the Italians have been rivalled by many 
accomplished strangers who have visited Italy, and been struck with the 
exquisite design and perfect style of execution which this performance 
displays. A very particular and animated description of it may be found 
in Dr. Smith’s “ Tour on the Continent,” vol. ii. p. 23. 


Nore 282 (p. 336).—This picture must have been painted between the 
years 1517 and 1519 ; as it was only during that time that Rossi enjoyed 
the dignity of the purple. It now forms a part of the immense collection 
of the Louvre.—This picture has, I believe, since been restored to Flo- 
rence. Count Bossi has cited, in the advertisement to vol. viii. of his 
translation, an account given by M. Simon, in his “ Travels in England,” 
of the picture of Leo X. and the two cardinals, seen by him some years 
since in my possession at Allerton ; but as such account is, in many 
respects, erroneous, it may here be proper to give a more correct narrative 
of the transactions he has referred to. Vasari relates, in his Life of An- 
drea del Sarto, that when Federigo, duke of Mantua, passed through 
Florence to visit Clement VII., he saw in the palace of the Medici, the 
portrait by Raffaello of Leo X. with the cardinals Giulio de’ Medici, (then 
Clement VII.) and de’ Rossi ; with which he was so highly pleased, that 
on his arrival at Rome he requested it as a gift from the Pope, who gene- 
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rously complied with his wish, and sent orders to his relative, Ottaviano 
de’ Medici, to forward the picture to Mantua ; but he, being unwilling 
that the family should be deprived of such a treasure, sent to Andrea del 
Sarto, and requested him to copy it, which he did with such success, that 
Ottaviano himself (who was an excellent judge of works of art) could not 
distinguish the copy from the original. Concealing, therefore, the picture 
of Raffaello, he sent the copy to Mantua, with which the duke was per- 
fectly satisfied ; and even Giulio Romano, the favourite pupil of Raffaello, 
who then resided at Mantua, was not aware of the deception. In this 
error they might have remained, had not an extraordinary incident led to 
an explanation. Vasari, then a young and rising artist, desirous of form- 
ing an acquaintance with Giulio Romano, paid a visit to Mantua, where 
he was received with great civility by Giulio, who after gratifying him 
with a sight of the works of art which the city afforded, at length exhibited 
to him the picture of Leo X. and the cardinals, as the production of Raf- 
faello, and the greatest ornament of the place. “A beautiful work,” cried 
Vasari, “ but not by the hand of Raffaello.” “ How so/” said Giulio ; “is 
it possible I should not recognise the touches of my own pencil upon it?” 
“ You are mistaken,” replied Vasari ; “ this picture is the work of Andrea 
del Sarto (ander whom Vasari studied at the time the copy was made) 
and as a proof of it, there is a mark, which I will show you.” The picture 
was therefore taken down, and the mark discovered ; upon which Giulio 
declared that he valued the copy no less than the original : “ nay,’ added he, 
“even more, because it is incredible that one painter should so exactly imitate 
the manner of another.’ What the mark (SEGNO) was, by which Andrea 
distinguished his copy from the original, Vasari has not mentioned ; but 
his editor, the prelate Bottari, informs us that he had heard Gabbiani, who 
was himself avery eminent painter, and was born soon after the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and who had associated with many old professors, 
say, that the mark set upon the picture by Andrea, was the writing his name 
on the edge of the panel which was covered by the frame; and that when 
Vasari had the picture taken out of the frame, Giulio read the inscription. 
Vide Vasara, vol. ii. p. 236. Ed. Bot. 1759. Shortly after the picture of 
Leo X. and the cardinals came into my possession, I had it taken out of 
the frame, in the presence of some of my friends conversant with works 
of art ; when on one of the upright edges of the panel, which is about 
three quarters of an inch thick, we found the remains of an inscription, 
which was much obliterated, but which, according to the best judgment 
that could be formed of it, was composed of the letters 


ANDREA, F. P.---- 


probably followed by the date of the year, which was, however, quite 
illegible. The coincidence of this fact with the relation of Vasari, and 
the tradition of Gabbiani, was considered by the parties present as a suf- 
ficient evidence of this being the identical picture of Andrea del Sarto ; 
although it is said that such picture is now at Capo di Monte. It must, 
however, be observed, that another copy was made by Vasari, for Ottavi- 
ano de’ Medici, (vide vol. iii. p. 507,) for which he received five hundred 
crowns, and which is probably one of the three pictures now known. This 
picture now holds a conspicuous station in the splendid collection at 
Holkham., 
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Nore 283 (p. 337).—The grand duke Cosmo I. employed Giorgio 
Vasari, the historian of the painters, to represent in fresco, on the walls 
of his palace at Florence, the achievements of the family of Medici, com- 
mencing with the elder Cosmo, Pater Patrie, proceeding through those of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, Leo X., Clement VII., the duke Alessandro, 
Giovanni, captain of the Bande Nere, and terminating with those of 
Cosmo I. Of this immense labour Vasari has himself left an account, 
not less diffuse and ostentatious than the work itself, in a series of dia- 
logues, entitled “ Racionamentr del Signor Cavaliere Giorgio Vasari, 
Pittore’e Architetto Aretino, sopra le invenzioni da lui dipinte in Firenze, 
nel palazzo di loro Altezze Serenissime, con Jo illustriss. ed eccellentiss. 
Signore D. Francesco Medici allora Principe di Firenze,” which was 
published after the death of Vasari, by his nephew, in 1588, and reprinted 
at Arezzo, in 1762,4to. As an artist, Vasari has incurred the severe, 
but I fear too well founded reprehensions of the late professor of paint- 
ing to the Royal Academy ; who denominates him “the most superficial 
artist, and the most abandoned mannerist of his time, but the most acute 
observer of men, and the most dexterous flatterer of princes. He over- 
whelmed the palaces of the Medici and the popes, the convents and 
churches of Italy, with a deluge of mediocrity, commended by rapidity 
and shameless bravura of hand. He alone did more work than all the 
artists of Tuscany together ; and to him may be truly applied what he 
had the insolence to say of Tintoretto, that he had turned the art into a 
boy’s toy.””—Fuseli’s Second Lecture, p. 72. For some remarks more 
favourable to the character of Vasari, as an artist, vide notes of Count 
Bossi, in Ital. Ed. vol. xi. pp. 75, 63.* 


Nore 284 (p. 337).—Vasari, vol. ii. p. 118. A print of the time of 
Raffaello is in my possession, representing the base of a column, orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs of two female figures, each supporting a buckler ; 
between them a large circle or shield, with the letters S. P.Q.R., and 
below, three boys with festoons of flowers. At the foot is inscribed, 


Bazamento d. la colona d. Constantinopolo 
mandato a Rafelo da Urbino. 


This print, although not marked, is engraved by Agostino Veneziano. 


Nore 285 (p. 338).—The paintings of Raffaello in the Loggie have 
frequently been engraved in fifty-two pieces, and are known by the name 
of the Bible of Raffaello ; particularly by Giovanni Lanfranco and Sisto 
Badalocchi, pupils of Annibale Carracci, to whom they dedicated the work 
in 1607, and by Horatio Borgianni in 1615, as wellas by many subsequent 
artists ; for a further account of whom, wide Bottari, note on Vasari, vol. 
ii, p. 119. 

Norte 286 (p. 339),—Richardson, Traité de la Peinture, iii. 459. The 
same author adds, that Charles II. would have sold them to Louis XIV., 
who applied to him by his ambassador to purchase them, but that he was 
dissuaded from it by the earl of Danby, afterwards duke of Leeds.—Ibid. 


Nove 287 (p. 339).—The number of cartoons was originally twelve. It 
is probable that Giulio Romano added that of the Magi, which was exhi- 
KK2 
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bited with the rest. Seven of these only are now preserved, although 
some mutilated fragments have been discovered, which are supposed to 
have been parts of those which are lost. But for further information. 
respecting the dispersion and present state of these interesting works, vide 
note of Bossi, in Ital. Ed. vol. xi. p. 168, et seg.; also, “The Book of 
Raphael’s Cartoons,” by Cattermole, 8vo. 


Norte 288 (p. 340).—Richardson has entered into a long disquisition to 
prove that the cartoons, now at Hampton Court, have preserved the most 
perfect specimen of the productions of Raffaello, by his own hand, that 
now exists in any one place ; and that they are to be preferred to his 
works either in the Vatican or the Farnesina. Bottari has noted this 
observation without attempting to reply to it (Note al Vasari, ii. 124); and 
Lanzi has confirmed it by asserting, that in these works the art had 
arrived at its highest pitch of excellence, and that the world has not since 
seen any production of equal beauty. Lanzi, Storia Pittorica,i.401. The 
cartoons have been frequently engraved by various artists, and the friezes 
of the Life of Leo X. by Pietro Santi Bartoli of Perugia. Mr. Holloway, 
an eminent English artist, has engraved six of the cartoons, on a large 
scale, and in a superior style. 


Nore 289 (p. 340).—Among these a Transfiguration in fresco, a Fla- 
gelation of Christ, with other pieces, in one of the chapels of S. Piero in 
Montorio in Rome, are mentioned as having attracted particular approba- 
tion. Vide Vasari and Lanzi. 


Nore 290 (p, 340).—Vasari, vol. ii. p.471. This picture was sent by 
the cardinal de’ Medici to his cathedral of Narbonne, instead of the Trans- 
figuration of Raffaello. It has since been transferred to this country, and 
enriched the magnificent and select collection of Mr. Angerstein, which 
now forms a portion of the National Gallery. 


Nore 291 (p. 341).—“Tl quadro della Transfigurazione,” says Mengs, 
‘6 una chiara riprova che Raffaelle avea acquistato maggior idea del vero 
bello ; poiché contiene assai pit bellezze che tutte le altre sue anteriori.”’ 
Op. di Mengs, i. 134. On the death of Raffaello, which happened shortly 
after the completion of this picture, the cardinal de’ Medici changed his 
intention of sending it to Narbonne, and placed it in the church of S. Pietro 
in Montorio at Rome, where it remained until it was lately brought to 
France, and placed in the collection of the Louvre. 


Note 292 (p. 341).—This picture was engraved by the scholars of Marc- 
Antonio Raimondi, in 1538 ; and afterwards by several other artists. A 
large print from the cartoon of it has lately been published at Rome by 
Francesco de’ Santis, which exhibits, by a comparison with the former 
prints, the alterations made by the artist in the execution of his design. 
The manner in which Raffaello has treated this subject, in representing 
the transfiguration of Christ on the mountain, and the presentation for 
cure of the boy possessed by an evil spirit below, has given occasion to 
some critics to charge him with having represented two separate actions, 
and two distinct periods of time, in the same picture. This objection has 
been answered by several writers, and particularly at great length, by Mr. 
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Rutgers, in his letter on this subject to Messrs. Richardson, printed in 
the addenda to their treatise, “Sur la Peinture ;” and more concisely, but 
more decisively, by Mr. Fuseli, at the end of his third lecture at the Royal 
Academy. 


Nore 293 (p. 342).—Fra Giocondo was not only an eminent architect, 
but an accomplished scholar, and instructed the learned Julius Cesar 
Sealiger in the Greek and Latin languages. On his erecting for Louis XII. 
the famous bridge over the Seine, Sannazaro produced the well-known 
couplet : 

“ Jocundus geminum imposuit tibi Sequana pontem, 
Hune tu jure potes dicere Pontificem.” 


Nore 294 (p. 343).—In the year 1799, the Abate Daniele Francesconi 
published a discourse on this subject, addressed to the Florentine academy, 
and modestly entitled, “ Congettura che una lettera creduta di Baldassar 
Castiglione sia di Raffaelo d’Urbino,” for a copy of which I am indebted 
to the obliging attention of the learned Abate Jacopo Morelli, librarian of 

- Marco at Venice. In this discourse, and the judicious notes by which 
it is accompanied, the author has demonstrated, in the most satisfactory 
manner, that the letter in question is, in fact, the answer or report of 
Raffaello to the commission delegated to him by the pontiff. 


Nore 295 (p. 345),—Since the publication of the former editions of the 
present work, I have had the pleasure of finding the account I had given 
of this great undertaking of Raffaello most amply confirmed, by the dis- 
covery of the original drawings by his own hand, in the MS. library of 
T. W. Coke, Esq., at Holkham. This precious volume contains thirty- 
five folio sheets, some of which are folded, and drawn on both sides. These 
drawings are, for the most part, executed with a reed pen, in brown ink, 
or bistre, and are sometimes accompanied by short memoranda, in the 
handwriting of Raffaello, stating where the subjects of them were found, 
&c. The drawings consist of capitals, friezes, cornices, bases, ceilings, &c., 
with a few on other subjects ; amongst which isa fine free sketch of Moses 
raising the brazen serpent, as painted by Michel-Agnolo on the ceiling of 
the Sistine chapel, with variations by Raffaello; which may assist in 
deciding the warmly-contested question, whether Raffaello studied the works 
of Michel-Agnolo? That this volume of drawings, which was obtained in 
Italy, about a century ago, by the late Lord Leicester, is a portion of those 
executed by Raffaello for his great work, there can be no doubt ; such 
decision not resting on a mere inspection of them, although this will suffi- 
ciently shew that they cannot be the work of any other hand ; but being 
confirmed by the express evidence of several Italian writers by whom the 
present volume is particularly referred to. In a note in the anonymous 
Life of Raffaello, published by Comolli, is the following passage :—“ I molti 
disegni architettonici da lui fatti a questo oggetto, sono stati mai sempre 
Vammirazione e lo stupore de’ conoscitori.”—* Winckelman (Osservazioni 
sull’ Architettura, p. 50, note 6, ediz. Roma,) ne ricorda due collezioni ; 
una presso il Barone di Stosch, V’altra nella Biblioteca di Tomaso Coke, 
Lord Leicester.” —Vita di Raff. edit. da Comolli, p. 72, note 80.* 


Norr 296 (p. 346).—Richardson relates, that he had seen a letter of 
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Raffaello containing many curious particulars of his life, some of which 
he has given, and which seem to be authentic. Traité de la Peinture, 
vol. iii. p. 463. Raffaello made a formal disposition of his property, 
whereby, after providing for the support of his favourite mistress, and 
the salvation of his soul, which latter object he secured by directing that 
a chapel should be built, and endowed with a certain number of masses, 
he left the residue of his effects to his disciples, Giulio Romano and Gian- 
Francesco Penni, and appointed Baldassar Turini, then datary to the 
pope, and usually called Baldassare da Pescia, to whose unpublished cor- 
respondence we have had such frequent occasion to refer in the course of 
this work, the only executor of his will. Vasari, vol. ii. p.132. A further 
account of the works of Raffaello, and of his scholars who assisted him in 
the execution of them, may be found in the very interesting notes of 
Count Bossi, in Ital. Ed. vol. xi. pp. 164, 168, 181, &c.* 


Nore 297 (p. 346).—Vasari asserts, that the pope wept bitterly at the 
death of Raffaello. “La sua morte amaramente lo fece piangere.”— 
Vasari, vol. ii. p. 33. The great picture of the Transfiguration, which 
Raffaello had only just finished, was displayed at the head of the apart- 
ment where his remains were placed prior to the interment. His epitaph 
was written by Bembo. 

D. O. M. 

RapwaEtt Sancrio Joan. F. Ursrnat. 
PIctORI EMINENTISS. VETERUMQUE £MULO 
CusUS SPIRANTEIS PROPE IMAGINEIS 
SI CONTEMPLERE 
NaTUR#Z ATQUE ARTIS FEDUS 
FACILE INSPEXERIS 
Juu II. et Leonts X. Pont. Max. 
PICTURE ET ARCHITECT. OPERIBUS 
GLORIAM -AUXIT 
ViIXIT A. XXXVIJ. INTEGER INTEGROS 
QUO DIE NATUS EST EO ESSE DESIIT 
vil. M. Aprit. MDxx. 


Note 298 (p. 349).—In the former editions of this work I had stated 
at length the reasons for the doubts I entertained as to the visit of 
Lionardo to Rome ; but I have since met with a document which removes 
all uncertainty on the subject. In the “Histoire de la Peinture en 
Italie, par M. B. A. A. Paris, 1817, 2 tom. 8vo., a quotation is given from 
a MS. of Lionardo himself, as follows :—“Je partis de Milan pour Rome, 
le 24 Septembre, 1514, avec Frangois Melzi, Salai, Lorenzo, et Fanfoio ;:” 
tom. ii. p. 234. Although the period here mentioned differs one year 
from that assigned for the festivities at Rome on Giuliano de’ Medici 
being received into the rank of a Roman citizen (vide ante, chap. x.), yet 
it is decisive of the fact, that Lionardo was at Rome in the time of 
Leo X. On this question, and on the works and studies of Lionardo da 
Vinci, the Italian reader may consult the observations of Count Bossi, 
3n his notes in Ital. Ed. vol. xi. p. 193 to 204 ; vol. xii. p. 249. 


Norx 299 (p. 350)—This is generally supposed to be the first book 
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which was ornamented with engravings on copper, but Mr. Heineken has 
cited others of anterior date. Idée Générale, &c. 143. Dict. des 
Artistes, ii. 208. It appears to have been the intention of the printer to 
have placed a vignette at the head of each canto, but only two are 
inserted, viz., at the commencement of the first and second canto of the 
“Jnferno,” and if three be found, the third is only a repetition of the 
second. It is now incontestably proved, that the supposed rare editions 
of this book, which are said to contain a greater number of these engrav- 
ings, and which are alluded to by the learned Morelli, in his “ Libreria 
Pinelliana, vol. iv. p. 280, have no existence ; and that if any work has 
such an appearance, the prints are either pasted on the leaf, or copied by 
apen. Of the last description is that of the Pinelli library, described by 
Morelli. The copy which I possess agrees with that description in every 
respect, and appears to be the same book, 


Nore 300 (p. 351).—Mantegna died in 1505. Vasari, who places this 
event in 1517, has confounded it with the date of the monument erected 
to Mantegna, in the church of S. Andrea at Mantua. 


Norte 301 (p. 353).—The reader who is desirous of more ample infor- 
mation respecting the rise and progress of engraving, may consult the 
references of Mr. Henke, in Germ. Ed. vol. iii. pp. 429, 431, and the 
notes of Count Bossi, Ital. Ed. vol. xi. pp. 204, 209, 211,214, &c. But 
the most satisfactory information on this subject may be found in the 
History of Engraving, by Wm. Young Ottley, Esq., in two vols. 4to, 
London, 1816, a work not less remarkable for its deep research, than for 
the beautiful fac-similes of early art by which it is illustrated.* 


Nore 302 (p. 355).—Murat. Annali d’Ital. vol. x. p. 142. Some 
further remarks on the character of Baglioni, and on the petty tyrants 
who had obtained possession of different cities in Italy, whose enormities 
frequently afford subjects for the novelists of the times, may be found in 
the notes of Bossi, Ital. Ed. vol. xii. p. 259, &c.* 


Nore 303 (p. 358).—Muratori has not scrupled to assert that the pope 
entered into a conspiracy to assassinate the duke, and that Guicciardini 
found himself unintentionally involved in this black transaction. For 
this imputation, he refers, in general, to the Ferrarese historians, and to 
Guicciardini. I have taken-the trouble of examining these writers, and 
apprehend that Muratori has on this, as on other occasions, been led, by 
his partiality to the family of Este, to extend the accusation against the 
pope beyond what his authorities can justify. Of the histories of Ferrara, 
that of Pigna terminates in the year 1476, and consequently throws no 
light on this transaction. Gyraldi, although he relates the animosity be- 
tween the duke and the pontiff, and mentions the determination of the 
latter to possess himself of Ferrara, has not accused him of any treacherous 
attempt against the life of the duke; Sardi, or rather his continuator, 
Faustini, has indeed informed us, “that in the beginning of the year 1520, 
the life of the duke was attempted by one Ridolfello, eaptain of his Ger- 
man guard, who, having been corrupted by alarge sum of money, entered 
his chamber with an intent to assassinate him; but that, being overawed 
by the appearance and countenance of the duke, he relinquished his 
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design, and confessed the whole transaction.” This relation differs so 
greatly from that of Muratori, that it can scarcely be considered as the 
authority on which he has relied. Faustini has not even insinuated that 
the pope was an accomplice, nor has he connected this transaction with 
the movements of the papalarmy. The narrative of Guicciardini corre- 
sponds with that which I have given, and contains no charge of any in- 
tention on the part of the pontiff to assassinate the duke ; nor has Paulus 
Jovius, who has left a very full and circumstantial narrative of the life 
of Alfonso, taken any notice of such a transaction. 


Nore 304 (p. 360).—Thomas de Foix, Sieur de L’Eeus. Capello in 
his Commentaries, denominates him Zhomaso Fusio chiamato Monsignor 
de L’Escus; Guicciardini calls him Zo Sewdo, and Robertson the Mares- 
chal de Foix. 


Note 305 (p. 362).—This document is preserved in Du Mont, Corps 
Diplomat. Suppl. vol. iii. par. i. p.71. Charles V. also issued an imperial 
edict, which Leo published at Rome. About this time an explosion of 
gunpowder happened in the citadel of Milan, supposed to have been 
occasioned by lightning, by which several French soldiers lost their lives, 
and the fortifications were considerably damaged. Guicciard. lib. xiv. 
vol. ii. p. 185. This incident is commemorated in a Latin poem by Anto- 
nius Thylisius, of Cosenza, entitled, “Turris de ecelo percussa ;” published, 
with his other poems, at Rome, 1524, 8vo. 


Nore 306 (p. 363).—The number agreed for was ten thousand. Vide 
Guicciard. lib. xiv. vol. ii. p. 188. Planta’s Hist. of the Helvetie States, 
vol. ii. p. 115. The importance which the Swiss acquired in the affairs 
of Europe by their courage and military skill has been properly noticed 
by Count Bossi; who has, at the same time observed, that the practice 
of hiring out their troops to the best bidder, and often to both the con- 
tending parties, occasioned the loss of that influence, and even of their 
dignity and power. Ital. Ed. vol. xii. p. 28. This disgraceful practice 
was strongly reprobated by Zuinglius, who, with the views of a patriot, 
and the feelings of an enlightened preacher of the gospel, represented to 
his fellow-citizens, in the most energetic manner, the disgraces and losses 
they brought upon their country, by suffering themselves to be hired as 
mercenaries by foreign powers. The citizens of Zurich were the only 
persons that paid any attention to him. Sleidan. Com, lib. iii. p. 159. 
Ap. Henke, Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 453.* 


Nore 307 (p. 370).—The death of the pontiff without the sacraments, 
occasioned the following lines, attributed, but perhaps without reason, to 
Sanazarro :— 

“ Sacra sub extrema si forte requiritis hora 
Cur Leo non potuit sumere ; vendiderat.”? 


Nore 308 (p. 370).—Anecdotes de Florence, p. 303. Essais de Mon- 
taigne, vol. i. p. 15. Seckendorf, lib. i. see. xlvii. p. 191, &e. A very 
apocryphal account of the conduct of the pontiff in his last moments, is 
also given by Fra Callisto Piacentino, regular canon of the Lateran, an 
enthusiastic preacher of the school of Savonarola; who in one of his 
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discourses on the words, “ Seminastis multwm et intulistis parvum,” ex- 
claims, “ Povero Papa Leone! che s’aveva congregato tante dignitadi, 
tanti thesori, tanti palazzi, tanti amici, tanti servitori, et a quella ultimo 
passaggio del pertuso del sacco, ogni cosa ne cadde fuori. Solo vi rimase 
Frate Mariano, il qual per esser leggiere (ch’ egli era buffone) come una 
festuca rimase attaccato al sacco ; che arrivato quello povero Papa al 
punto di morte, di quanto e’ s’hayesse in questo mondo nulla ne rimase, 
eccetto Frate Mariano, che solo l’anima gli raccomandava, dicendo, Rac- 
cordatevi di Dio, Sunto Padre. E il povero Papa, in agonia constituto, 
a meglio che potea, replicando dicea, Dio buono, Dio buono, O Dio buono! 
et cosi l’anima rese al suo Signore. Vedi s’egli é vero, che qui congregat 
merces pont eos im sacculum pertusum.”—Ap. Tirab. vol. vii. par. iii. 
p. 419. 


Nore 309 (p. 370).—Leo was born on the eleventh of December, 1475; 
elected pope eleventh of March, 1513; and died, first of December, 
1521 ; having governed the church eight years, eight months, and twenty 
days. Bossi has defended this chronology against the erroneous state- 
ment of the Benedictine fathers, in the “ Art de Vérifier des Dates,’ 
that Leo died at forty-four years of age, “agé seulement de quarante 
quatre ans ;” and against Moreri, who has placed the death of the pontiff 
on the second of November, 1521.—Ital. Ed. vol. xii. p. 110.* 


Nore 310 (p. 371).—M. de Bréquigny, ap. Notices des MSS. du Roi. 
tom. ii. p. 596. It has also been noticed by earlier writers, as Sleidan, 
Jovius, De Thou, and others. Vide Casp. Burmann. Analecta, de 
Hadriano VI. p. 52, ap. Henke, Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 457.* 


Nore 311 (p. 372).—The cardinal de’ Medici communicated the intel- 
ligence of the death of Leo X. to Henry VIII. in a letter, the original of 
which is preserved among the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum ; 
at the same time the cardinal transmitted to him the papal bull for his 
new title of Defender of the Faith. Vide App. No. XIV. 


Norte 312 (p. 372).—Fabron. Vita Leon. X. p. 239. Mr. Hanke has 
observed, in confirmation of this opinion, that the duke of Urbino, in 
the very first days of the funeral obsequies of the pontiff, made prepara- 
tions for the recovery of his dominions, for which he cites the authority 
of Paris de Grassis, in Hoffman, “ Novum Scriptorum et Monumentorum 
Collect.” vol. i. p. 487. Vide Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 459; but Bossi 
seems inclined to impute this crime to the duke of Ferrara; who was at 
this time closely attacked by the pope, and in danger of losing his domi- 
nions. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. xii. p. 47.* 

Nore 313 (p. 372).—This event furnished some one of his adversaries 
with an occasion of stigmatising his memory by the following lines :— 

“‘ Obruta in hoe tumulo est, cum corpore, fama Leonis. 
Qui male pavit oves, nunc bene pascit humum.” 
On the other hand, the death of the pontiff gave rise to numerous pane- 
gyrics, to which it would be equally tedious and useless to refer, as they 
may be found in the works of almost all the poets of the time. 
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Nore 314 (p. 373).—“ S. Maria sopra Minerva belongs to the Domi- 
nicans, and is of a long, narrow figure. It was built on the ruins of a 
temple of Minerva. In the choir are the very conspicuous mausoleums 
of Leo X. and Clement VII.”—Dr. Smith’s Tour on the Continent, 
vol. ii. p. 154, 


Nore 315 (p. 373).—Titi, Nuovo Studio di Pittura, &c. p. 20. Butit ap- 
pears from the “ Lettere Pittoriche,” that Clement VII. had employed Mi- 
chel-Agnolo to prepare his monument ; and that the method he took to get 
it completed was to excommunicate the artist in case he laboured at any 
other work, either of painting or sculpture, until he had finished it. 
This extraordinary breve is given in the “ Lettere Pittoriche,” at length, 
by Bottari, from the archives of the Vatican, and is, I presume, the 
only evidence by which it appears that Michel-Agnolo was employed to 
execute a monument of Clement VII. Vide Lett. Pitt. vol. vi. p. 203, 
and nove.* 


Nore 316 (p. 373).—* Sotto la volta dell’ Arco contiguo erano due 
depositi, uno di Leone X. che non v’é pit; l’altro di Leone XI.”—Titi, 
Nuovo Studio, p. 20. It was on this monument of Leo X. that the fol- 
lowing well-known epitaph is said to have been placed :— 


“ Delicize humani generis, LEo maxime, tecum 
Ut simul illuxere, interiere simul.”* 


Nore 317 (p. 375).—Among these panegyrical and satirical produc- 
tions may be enumerated “ Le Brilliant de la Royne ; ou, les Vies des 
Hommes Illustres du nom de Medici, par Pierre de Boissat, Seigneur de 
Licieu, 1593,” a work not without merit, but highly favourable to the 
family of the Medici. On the other hand, there appeared in 1663, a 
piece entitled, “ Discours merveilleux, de la vie, actions, et deportemens, 
de, la Reyne Catherine de Medicis, Mére de Francis II., Charles IX., 
Henry III., Rois de France ;” in which the character of Leo X., with 
those of others of the family, is vehemently abused. (The author of this 
curious book was probably the celebrated Henry Stephens. Vide Meusel. 
Bibl. Hist. vol. ix. tom. i. p. 200, ap. Henke, Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 464.)* 


Nore 318 (p. 376).— Murat. Annal. d’Ital. vol. x. p. 145. To the 
censures of the protestant writers on the one hand, and of the adherents 
to the church of Rome on the other, Count Bossi has given an ample and 
satisfactory reply. Among the former he has particularly noticed the 
unfavourable manner in which Jortin has, in his “ Life of Erasmus,” 
represented the character of the pontiff ; observing, that his remarks are 
all conceived in general terms, and are only simple assertions, not sub- 
stantiated by any facts, but derived from the most prejudiced of the 
protestant writers. 


Nore 319 (p. 377).—Paris de Grassis gives us, however, a singular 
picture of the pontiff whilst he performed divine service in hot weather. 
“ Est enim crassus, et crasso corpore, ita ut nune semper in sudoribus 
sit, et nunquam aliud facit inter rem divinam quam aliquo linteolo caput, 
faciem, guttur, et manus sudore madentes abstergere.”—Diar. inedit. 


Nore 320 (p. 378).—This account of Leo X. is chiefly obtained from 
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the fragment of a Latin life of him by an anonymous author, preserved in 
the archives of the Vatican. For some judicious observations on the cha- 
racter and personal accomplishments of Leo X. vide also Bossi, Ital. Ed. 
vol, xii. pp. 122, 125.* 


Nore 321 (p. 878).—He ridiculed the folly of Paris de Grassis, who 
requested him to order prayers and processions to avert the evils which 
were foretold by inundations, by thunder, by the fall of a crucifix, or a 
consecrated wafer carried away by the wind. “ There is nothing in all 
this,” said the pope to his master of the ceremonies, “but what is per- 
fectly natural. People believe that it indicates an invasion by the Turks, 
and I yesterday received letters from the emperor, informing me that the 
princes of Christendom have united to attack Constantinople, and drive 
the Turks from their dominions.” 


Nore 322 (p. 378).—In estimating the causes of the diversity of 
opinions respecting Leo X. Mr. Henke has observed, that his successor, 
Adrian VI., was a man so unlike him in almost every respect, that with- 
out calumniating Leo X.no one could praise him ; and without commend- 
ing Leo X. no one could detract from him. Compared with this successor, 
Leo X. must, especially to men of literature and genius, have appeared 
much greater, and more commendable than their gratitude had before 
considered him. Of Adrian VI. they very unanimously believed what 
was said by Pierio Valeriano, “Si aliquanto diutius vixisset, gothica illa 
tempora adversus bonas literas videbatur suscita’ .”—Henke, Germ. 
Ed. vol. iii. p. 466.* 


Nore 323 (p. 383).—To this circumstance the anonymous author of 
the Life of Leo X., before quoted, attributes, with great appearance of 
probability, the numerous Jampoons which soon after the death of the 
pontiff were poured out against his memory. 


Nore 324 (p. 380).—Thus he has been accused of haying poisoned 
Bendinello de’ Sauli, one of the cardinals who conspired against him in 
the year 1517, (vide ante, chap. xiv.), and yet more positively, although 
more preposterously, with having destroyed, by a similar act of treachery, 
the cardinal da Bibbiena, his early preceptor and great favourite, who 
was supposed to have aspired to the pontificate, and who died at Rome 
in the month of November, 1520,—Jovii Elogia, No. Ixy. p. 156. Bandin, 
I) Bibbiena, p. 49. 


Nore 325 (p. 380).—Valerianus informs us, that immediately after the 
death of the pontiff, his conduct and character were attacked by the most 
scurrilous libels, and that it was even debated in the consistory whether 
his name and acts should not be abolished from the records of the holy 
see.—De Literator. Infel. lib i. p. 21. 


Nore 326 (p. 381).—Bossi has endeavoured to establish a distinction 
between the pope and a temporal sovereign, which appears to me to be 
futile ; observing that “the pope exercises his sovereignty in respect of 
his being at the head of the Christian religion, whilst the temporal 
princes, inasmuch as they are invested with a territorial government, 
exercise an authority over the religious worship of their respective 
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states.” To this I shall reply in the words of a writer whom I have 
before cited: “whence church governors pretend to derive this right 
does not signify. It can neither be derived from the nature of Chris- 
tianity, the doctrine or practice of Christ or his apostles, the condition 
of man in a state of nature, his condition as a member of society, subject 
to magistracy, nor, indeed, in England, from anything but the act of 
supremacy; an act which transferred a power over men’s consciences 
from the pope to the king.”—Arcana, p. 32.* 


Nore 327 (p. 388).—“On a time when cardinal Bembus did move a 
question out of the gospell, the pope gave him a very contemptuose 
answere, saying: “ All ages can testifye enough how profitable that fable of 
Christe hath ben to us and our companie.”—Bale’s Pageant of Popes, 
p. 179. Ed. 1579. Of the candour and accuracy of this zealous friend to 
the reformed religion, the following passage affords an ample specimen :— 
“This Lxo did enrich above measure his bastardes and cosins, advauncing 
them to dignityes both spirituall and temporall, with robbing and undoing 
other. For he made Julianus his sister’s son, duke of Mutinensis, and 
Laurentianus, duke of Urbin ; marrying the one to the sister of Charles, 
duke of Savoye, and the other to the duchess of Poland,” &¢.—Bale, p. 180. 


Nore 327 (p 388).—Bayle, Dict. art. Leon X. Other authors have 
asserted, that Leo actually excommunicated all those who should dare 
to criticise the writings of Ariosto. “ Leon X. fit publier une buile, par 
laqueile il excommunioit tous ceux qui oseroient entreprendre de criti- 
quer ce poéme d’Arioste, ou d’en empecher la vente.”—Richardson sur 
la Peinture, tom. iii. p. 435. “ Leo, whilst he was pouring the thunder 
of his anathemas against the heretical doctrines of Martin Luther, pub- 
lished a bull of excommunication againsé all those who should dare to 
censure the poems of Ariosto,”—Warton’s History of English Poetry, 
vol. ii. p. 411. 


Nore 328 (p. 390).—Pallavicini, lib. i. cap. ii. p.51. That he did not 
allow his ostentation to interfere with his devotion, appears from a passage 
in Par. de Grassis. “ Vespera in Vigilia Corporis Christi, papa fuit semper 
nudo capite, in processione portans sacramentum. Kt hoc fecit ex devo- 
tione ; licet majore cum majestate fuisset cum mitra.’’—Diar. inedit. 
Leo did not, however, approve of long sermons. In the year 1514, he 
ordered his master of the palace, on pain of excommunication, to see that 
the sermon did not exceed half an hour ; and, in the month of November, 
1517, being wearied with a long discourse, he directed his master of the 
ceremonies to remind the master of the palace, that the council of the 
Lateran had decided, that a sermon should not exceed a quarter of an 
hour at the most. In consequence of these remonstrances, there was no 
sermon on the first day of the year 1518 ; the master of the palace being 
fearful that the preacher would exceed the prescribed limits. P. de 
Grass. Diary. ap. Notices des MSS. du Roi, vol. ii. p. 598. 


Nore 329 (p. 391).—Pietro Aaron, a Florentine of the order of Jeru- 
salem, and canon of Rimini, a voluminous writer on the science of music, 
in the dedication of his treatise, entitled, “Toscanello della Musica,” the 
most considerable of all his writings, printed at Venice, 1523, informs us, 
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that he had been admitted into the papal chapel at Rome, during the 
pontificate ot Leo X., in speaking of whom he says, “ Though this pontiff 
had acquired a consummate knowledge in most arts and sciences, he 
seemed to love, encourage, and exalt music more than any other; which 
stimulated many to exert themselves with uncommon ardour in its 
cultivation. And among those who aspired at the great premiums 
that were held forth to talents, I became,” says he, “a candidate 
myself; for being born to a slender fortune, which I wished to 
improve by some reputable profession, I chose music; at which I 
laboured with unremitting diligence till theirreparable loss I sustained 
by the death of my munificent patron, Leo.’””—Dr. Burney’s History of 
Music, vol. iii. p. 154. The pope is said to have diverted himself with the 
folly and absurdity of Evangelista Tarasconi, of Parma, whom he prevailed 
on to write a treatise on music, full of the most absurd precepts, advising, 
among other things, that the arms of the performers should be tied up in 
a particular manner, so as to give greater strength to their fingers, &c. 
Jovius in Vita Leon X. lib. iv. p. 84. But the learned Padre Ireneo 
Aff thinks that Jovius has caricatured his picture too highly. Tarasconi 
was a man of considerable learning, and among others, left a work entitled, 
“ Historia Calamitatum Italize, tempore Julii II.,” which has not, however, 
been printed, and is now probably lost. 


Nore 331 (p. 391).—This peculiarity was discovered even by the licen- 
tious Pietro Aretino, who otherwise would not have experienced his 
bounty. Fabront. 


Nore 330 (p. 391).—Of the society that occasionally frequented the 
pontifical table, some idea may be formed from the following passage :— 
« Habet iste bonus pontifex apud se lurconem quendam edacem, et men- 
dicum fratrem, nomine patrem Martinum et Marianum, qui pullum 
columbarium, sive assum, sive elissum, bolo uno sorbitione unica glutit, 
* ova, ut ferunt, qui viderunt, absorbet quadringenta, viginti quoque devorat 
capos,” &c.—Titius. ap. Fabron, adnot. 82. 


Nore 332 (p. 391).—Jan. Nycii Erythrei Pinacotheca, vol. ii. p. 110. 
If Leo was disappointed on this occasion, he might have consoled himself 
on another, in which one who had been thought a very sage personage, 
and whom he had honoured with the name of his poet, turned out (by no 
uncommon metamorphosis), to be a mighty great fool. “In die et festo sanc- 
torum Cosmze et Damiani, he missa fuit habita cum vesperis, more 
solito; et papa creavit unum Poetam, quem curia semper prudentem 
opinata est, et tune cognovit eum stultwm et fatwum.”—P. de Grass. Diar. 
inedit. This probably alludes to the story of Baraballo. Vide ante, 
chap. xvii. 

Nore 333 (p. 391).—Histoire des Papes, tom. iv. p. 418. Ed. La Haye, 
1733, 4to. The author of this work, Francois de Bruys, relates this anec- 
dote from the collection of witty and merry sallies, “La sage folie,” of the 
Italian poet and historian Spelta. Note of Mr, Henke, Germ. Ed. vol. 
ili. p. 492.* 

Nore 334 (p. 392)——Even when he celebrated the anniversary of 
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his election with the cardinals, at the Vatican, he set an example of 
sobriety in his own person, as appears from Par. de Grassis. 


Note 336 (p. 392).—A contemporary author informs us, that the 
pontiff was not induced to pursue these amusements so much for the 
pleasures of the chase, as for the purpose of invigorating both his body 
and mind for the due performance of his more important occupations. 
Matt. Herculan. ap. Fabron. in adnot. 84. Reasons of nearly a similar 
nature are alleged by the pontiff himself, in justification of his frequent 
use of those active diversions, as appears from a papal brief addressed by 
him to Giovanni Neroni, in which he appoints him Pontifical gamekeeper, 
and directs him in what manner he is to execute this important trust. 
Bembi Ep. Pont. lib. x. ep. i—Mr. Henke has given, in the appendix to 
the Germ. Ed. No. XXXII., a curious Latin epistle from the celebrated 
Ciceronian, Christopher Longolius, to Leo X., which was accompanied by 
the present of two excellent hounds. 


Note 337 (p. 393).—His master of the ceremonies, Paris de Grassis, 
was highly scandalized at the profane habiliments in which the pontiff 
took the field. “ Die martis x. Januarii, facto prandio, Papa recessit ex 
urbe profecturus ad Tuschanellam, et alia loca ibi vicina. Et fuit cum 
stola, sed pejus sine rochetto, et quod pessimum cum stivalibus sive 
ocreis, in pedes munitus.””—Diar. inedit. 


Nore 338 (p. 396).—For a more favourable account of the state of 
literature at Venice, I think it incumbent on me to refer to the statement 
of Bossi, who has alleged, in addition to his own opinion, that of my 
late excellent and learned correspondent, the Cav. Morelli, who has in 
several of his works vindicated the claims of that republic to a high 
degree of literary merit. In admitting to a certain extent the validity 
of these claims, I shall not greatly weaken my argument, which, strictly 
speaking, applies only to individuals, and not to aggregate bodies ; and 
besides, the Venetians may be admitted to have had a considerable share 
in the early promotion of literature, without being allowed to have 
rivalled, in that respect, Leo X. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. xii. p. 138.* 


Note 339 (p. 396).—Mr. Archdeacon Coxe, after noticing the present 
work, ina manner which demands my sincere acknowledgments, has re- 
marked, that I, like Robertson and Hume, “have treated the character 
of Maximilian I. with unmerited contempt; and that, being misled 
by their authorities, by the prejudices of the Italian historians, and by 
the fluctuation of his conduct in the Italian states, I have depicted him 
without a single virtue or good quality.’ Hist. of the House of Austria, vol. 
i. p. 443, On this I may be allowed to observe, that the only instances in 
which I have had occasion to advert to the character of this sovereign, 
have been in connexion with the affairs of Italy, in which Mr. Coxe him- 
self candidly admits that his conduct was fluctuating ; and if, in this 
opinion, I am also supported by Hume and Robertson, I cannot be sup- 
posed to have deviated far from the truth. On this head the German 
edition of the present work exhibits a much longer critique by Mr. Henke, 
who is of opinion, (Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 500,) that before we can posi- 
tively decide on the relative merits of Leo X. and the other sovereigns 
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of the time, as promoters of science and literature, a further investigation 
would be necessary. In bringing forwards the exertions of Maximilian I. 
in this respect, as described by Frommanni, (Comment. de Maxim. I. in 
Rem Literariam meritis, p. 632), Mr. Henke has not, however, thought 
proper to place them in any degree of competition with those of Leo X. 
On the contrary, he has, at considerable length, stated the reasons why 
Leo X. was enabled to render greater services to the cause of literature 
than it was in the power of Maximilian to do ; thereby admitting all that 
I have ventured to contend for. I would willingly, with Mr. Henke, 
“ give every merit its crown,” but I cannot, for that reason, assent to the 
opinion of Denina, that the glory of having revived and promoted the 
studies of polite literature is to be attributed rather to the predecessors of 
Leo X. than to himself; nor to that of the Abate Andres, that the 
greater part ofthe Italian princes of the period might with equal right, 
aspire to the same honour; and that, therefore, there is no particular 
reason for conferring on Leo the superiority over the rest, or for charac- 
terising these times as THz AGE oF Leo X.* 
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Acapremy, Roman, state of, on the 
elevation of Leo X., i. 336 ; res- 
tored by Leo X., i. 338. 

Acciajuoli Zanobio, librarian of the 
Vatican, ii. 282. 

Accolti Bernardo, L’Unico Aretino, 
account of his life and writings, 
ii. 110. 

Achillini Giovanni Filoteo, i. 54. 

Acquaviva Andrea Matteo, duke of 
Atri, i. 39. Belisario, duke of 
Nardi, i. 39. 

Adrian of Utrecht, afterwards Adrian 
VI. made a cardinal by Leo X., 
ii. 79. 

fHgineta Petrus, one of the Greek 
instructors of Leo X., i. 16. 

Aguilar Gonsalvod’, called the 
“Great Captain,” i. 123; reco- 
vers the city of Ostia for Alexan- 
der VI. i.151 ; betrays the young 
duke of Calabria, i. 185; com- 
pelled by the duke of Nemours to 
retreat to Barletta, i. 199 ; defeats 
the French, and conquers the 
kingdom of Naples, i. 202 ; dines 
at table with the kings of France 
and Spain, i. 223; disgraced, i. 
223 ; repents of his errors, i. 223; 
ineffectually vindicated by Jovius, 
i. 223. 

Alamanni Luigi, ii. 140 ; his poem, 
entitled “ La Coltivazione,” ii. 141. 

Albino Matteo, i. 42. 

Aleandro Girolamo, papal legate to 
the Imperiai court, 1. 221; ha- 
rangues the diet of the empire 
against Luther ii. 221; account of his 
VOL. Il. 


life and writings, ii. 284, appointed 
by Leo X. librarian of the Vatican, 
li. 286 ; his private library, ii. 288. 

Alessandri Allessandro de,’ his “ Ge- 
niales Dies,” i. 41. 

Alexander VI. Roderigo Borgia, i. 
24; elected Pope, i. 67 ; general 
apprehensions thereon, i. 67 ; 
forms a league with the Venetians 
and the duke of Milan, i. 72 ; re- 
monstrates with Charles VIII. on 
his intended enterprise against 
Naples, i. 83 ; his interview with 
Alfonso II. of Naples, i. 89 ; forms 
an alliance with Charles VIII., 
i. 112 ; takes shelter in the castle 
of S. Angelo, i. 112; refuses to 
grant Charles VIII. the investiture 
of Naples, i. 113 ; his remark on 
the conquest of Naples by Charles 
VIILI., i. 119 ; attacks the Roman 
barons, i. 180 ; his death, i. 150 ; 
remarks on his character, i. 194. 

Alfonso II. of Aragon succeeds his 
father Ferdinand as king of Na- 
ples, i. 875; prepares to defend 
himself against Charles VIIL., i. 
88 ; his conference with Alexan- 
der VI., i. 89; his unsuccessful 
expedition against Genoa, i. 90 ; 
relinquishes his crown to his son 
Ferdinand, i. 114; takes shelter 
in a convent at Messina, i. 121 ; 
dies, i. 145. 

Alfonso I., duke of Ferrara, succeeds 
his father Ercole, i. 217 ; possesses 
himself of the district of Este, &., 
i. 237; defeats the Venetians on 
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the Po, i. 241; excommunicated 
by the Pope, i. 244; contributes 
to the victory of the French at 
Ravenna, i. 260; detained at 
Rome by Julius II., i. 276 ; effects 
his escape by the aid of the no- 
bles of the Colonna family, i. 277 ; 
sends Ariosto as his ambassador 
to Rome, i. 277; assists at the 
coronation of Leo X.,i. 301 ; de- 
feats the projects of Leo X., ii. 
357 ; joins Francis I. against Leo 
X. and the emperor, il. 364; is 
attacked by the allied army, ii. 
368. 

Jfonso, son of Emanuel king of 
Portugal, nominated a cardinal 
by Leo X., ii. 79. 

Alidosio Francesco, cardinal of 
Pavia, defends Bologna for Julius 
IL.,i. 248 ; assassinated at Ravenna 
by the duke of Urbino, i. 248. 
Altilio Gabriele, bishop of Polycas- 
tro, i. 41. 

Alviano Bartolommeo a’, defeats the 
troops of Alexander VI., 1.150 ; de- 
feats the emperor elect, Maximi- 
lian, i. 229; his opinion on the 
defence of the Venetian state, i. 
234 ; defeated and made prisoner 
by Louis XII, i., 235; restored 
to liberty, i. 305; captures Cre- 
mona, Bergamo, and Brescia, i. 
313 ; defends Padua against the 
allies, i. 322 ; defeated at the bat- 
tle of Vicenza, i. 323; retires to 
the Brentel before Cardona, ii. 15 ; 
his rapid march to join the French, 
ii. 22; engaged in the battle of 
Marignano, ii. 24 ; his death and 
character, ii. 30. 

Ambrogio Teseo, professor of the 
eastern tongues in Bologna, 1. 359; 
his introduction to the Chaldean 
and other languages, i. 359. 
Ammonio Andrea, the pope’s col- 
lector in England, i. 373. 

Ancient classic writings, early trans- 
lations of, ii. 133. 

Angeriano Girolamo, i. 1. 


Anjou, family of, its claims tu the 
crown of Naples, i. 73. 

Aniso Giovanni, called “ Janus Any- 
sius,” i. 41. 

Antiquario Giacopo, i. 54. 

Antiques, the research of them en- 
couraged by Leo X., ii. 310. 

Aquila Serafino d’, an Italian poet, 
i. 30. 

Aragon, family of, its claims to the 
crown of Naples, i. 72. Don 
Henry, cardinal of, i. 87. 
Giovanni d’, son of Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, a cardinal, i. 25. 

Aragona Tullia d’, an Italian poetess,, 
li. 128. 

Aretino Pietro, account of his life 
and writings, ii. 271. 

Ariosto Lodovico, his early writings, 
i. 46 ; ambassador from the duke 
of Ferrara to Julius II., i. 277 ; 
visits Leo X. at Rome, ii. 119 ; 
his apologue respecting Leo X.,ii. 
120 ; obtains a papal bull for the 
publication of his poem, ii. 121 e¢ 
388 ; repairs to Florence, ii. 121; 
is deprived of his stipend by the 
cardinal Ippolito d’Este, ii. 122 ; 
establishes his residence in Fer- 
rara, li. 123 ; effects of his writings 
on the state of Europe, ii. 123. 

Aristotle, effects of his writings, ii. 
245 ; commentaries on his works, 
li. 246. 

Armellini Francesco raised by Leo 
X. to the rank of cardinal, ii. 79. 
Arrivabene Giampietro, his “ Gon- 

zagidos,” i. 49. 

Arsilli Francesco, his poem “De 
Poetis Urbanis,” ii. 183. 

Arts, their revival in modern times, 
ii, 309; their most flourishing 
period, ii. 315 ; Roman school of, 
li. 336. 

Aubigny Edoardo d’, general to 
Charles VIII., and his envoy at 
Rome, i. 83 ; enters Romagna at 
the head of the French army, i. 
91; compels the duke of Calabria 
to retreat, i, 102 ; appointed grand 
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constable of Naples, i. 128; de- 
feats Gonsalvo, 1. 139; defeated 
in Calabria by Cardona, i. 201. 

Augurelli Giovanni Aurelio, ii. 148 ; 
his “ Chrysopoeia,” ii. 148. 

Avalos Alfonso d’, marquis of Pes- 
eara, defends the Castel-nuovo at 
Naples against Charles VIIL, i. 
119. Costanza d’, an Italian 
poetess, ii. 128. Ferdinando a’, 
marquis of Pescara, commands 
the light infantry at the battle of 
Ravenna, i. 260 ; leads the attack 
at the battle of Vicenza, i. 323 ; 
his death, ii. 126. 


BaGNacavVaLio Bartolommeo da’, as- 
sists Raffaello in painting the Vati- 
can, ii. 338. 

Bajazet, the Turkish emperor, pre- 
vails on Innocent VIII. to keep 
his brother a prisoner, i. 27; his 
correspondence with Alexander 
VL., i. 459 (m). 

Baldini Baccio, an early engraver on 
copper, li. 350. 

Bambridge, Christopher, cardinal 
archbishop of York, poisoned by 
his steward at Rome, i. 371. 

Bandello Matteo, account of his life 
and novels, ii. 270. 

Bandinelli Baccio, ii. 347 ; erects the 
monument of Leo X., ii. 373. 

Baraballo di Gaeta, a pretender to 
Latin poetry, ii. 180; his bur- 
lesque triumph at Rome, ii. 181. 

Battiferra Laura, an Italian poetess, 
ii. 128. 

Bayard Chevalier de, knights Fran- 
cis I. after the battle of Marignano, 
i. 25. 

Beazzano Agostino accompanies 
Bembo on his embassy to Venice, 
i. 387; account of his life and 
writings, li. 116. 

Belgioioso Count of, sent by Lodo- 
vico Sforza to invite Charles VIII. 
to attack the kingdom of Naples, 
i, 72 et i. 74. 

Bellincione Bernardo, i. 54, 
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Bembo Pietro, afterwards cardinal, 
i. 42; his letter to Julius II. on the 
revival of short-hand writing, i. 
294; appointed pontifical secre- 
tary by Leo X.,i. 306 ; despatched 
by Leo X. as legate to Venice, i. 
385 ; his proposto to the senate, 
i. 385 ; fails in the object of his 
mission, i. 387; historical mis- 
takes respecting it, 1. 388; account 
of his life and writings, ii, 113 3 
character of his Latin works, 
ii. 147; his valuable library, ii. 
289. 

Benigno Cornelio, of Viterbo, pub- 
lishes the works of Pindar at 
Rome, i. 348. 

Bentivoglio Giovanni, i. 54 ; expelled 
from Bologna by Julius IT., i, 220. 

Annibale and Hermes re- 
stored to Bologna by the French, 
i. 248. 

Benzio Trifone, an Italian poet, ii. 
172. 

Bernaudo Bernardo, ambassador 
from the king of Naples to Spain, 
i. 123. 

Berni Francesco, account of his life 
and writings, li. 128 ; his “ Orlando 
Innamorata,”’ ii. 131; his satirical 
sonnet against Pietro Aretino, ii. 
276. 

Beroaldo Filippo the younger, pub- 
lishes a more complete edition of 
the works of Tacitus, i. 356 ; ap- 
pointed by Leo X. librarian of the 
Vatican, ii. 281. 

Bibbiena Bernardo da, directs the 
riper studies of Leo X.,i. 16 ; pro- 
motes the election of Leo X., i. 
298 ; raised to the rank of cardinal, 
i. 298 ; his confidential letter to 
Giuliano de’ Medici, ii. 7 ; legate 
of Leo X. to France, ii. 189 ; ob- 
tains from Francis I. the bishopric 
of Constance, ii. 192. 

Bigi Lodovico of Ferrara, a Latin 
poet, i. 43, 

Bigio Francia, a painter, employe? 
by Leo X., ii. 348. 
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Bini Gian-Francesco, cultivates the 
Poesia Bernesca, ii. 128. 

Blois, treaty of, between the Vene- 
tians and Louis XIL., i. 308. 

Boceaccio Giovanni, effects of his 
writings, ii. 85. 

Bocchi Achilles, called “ Philerote,” 
ii, 172. 

Bodenstein Andrew, called “ Carlo- 
stadt,” his public disputation at 
Leipsic, ii. 210. 

Boiardo Matteo, Maria, count of 
Scandiano, i. 45; his “ Orlando 
Innamorato,” i. 45; his “ Amores ” 
and other writings, i. 45. 

Bologna, state of literature there in 
1492, i. 54 ; restored to the Roman 
see, 1, 274. 

Bolzanio Fra Urbano, of Belluno, i. 
355. 

Bonasone Giulio, an eminent en- 
graver on copper, ii. 352, 

Borgio Cesar, second son of Alex- 
ander VI., i. 873 accompanies 
Charles VIII. on his expedition 
against Naples, i. 112 ; accused of 
the murder of his brother, i. 155 ; 
his embassy to Louis XIL., i. 161; 
marries Carlotta, daughter of John 
d’Albret, king of Navarre, i. 169 ; 
attacks the cities of Romagna, i. 
172; perseveres in his attempts 
against the states of Italy, i. 178 ; 
promises to restore the Medici to 
Florence, i. 179 ; turns his arms 
against the Florentine state,i.179; 
captures Urbino and other states 
of Italy, i. 185 ; forms an alliance 
with Louis XII.,i.187; the princes 
of Italy oppose him, i. 188; puts 
several of them treacherously to 
death at Sinigaglia, i. 189 ; seizes 
on their territories, i. 192; aspires 
to the title of king of Romagna 
and Umbria, i. 193; compelled on 
the death of Alexander VI. to quit 
Rome, i. 2023; attacked by the 
Orsini, i. 202 ; the states of Ro- 
magna retain their fidelity to him, 
i, 204 ; negotiates with Julius IT., 


i. 206 ; betrayed by Gonsalvo, and 
sent to Spain, i. 207; his death, i. 
209; his character, i. 209.-— 
Geoffroi, youngest son of Alexan- 
der VI., marries Sancia of Aragon, 
i. 87; Giovanni, eldest son of 
Alexander VI., created duke of 
Gandia, i. 87; wounded at the 
siege of Bracciano, i. 151; created 
duke of Benevento, i. 151 ; his 
death, i. 152; particular account 
of it by Burchard, i. 153. Lu- 
crezia, daughter of Alexander VI. 
and wife of Giovanni Sforza, lord 
of Pesaro, i. 150; marries Alfonso 
of Aragon, i. 161. Roderigo, see 
Alexander VI. 


Boscoli Pietro ‘Paolo, conspires 


against the Medici, i. 288 ; decapi- 
tated, i. 305. 


Bossi Count Cay., remarks on the 


temporal authority of the pope, 
i, 436 (nm); additional notices of 
Antiquario and his friends, from 
a work by Sig. Vermiglioli, Peru- 
gia, 1813, i. 447 (m)3; valuable 
manuscripts by Felice Feliciano, 
in the MS. library of Mr. Coke of 
Holkham, formerly in possession 
of Count Bossi, i. 449 (m) ; no- 
tices the use of artillery before 
the year 1330, i. 452 (m); cites 
several works respecting the first 
public establishment for botanical 
pursuits before published ; consi- 
derable additions to them might 
be made, i. 487 (~) ; grants made 
by the popes, of countries beyond 
the limits of Europe, i. 492 (») ; 
submitted to by European states, 
i. 493 (nm); Poggio Bracciolini, his 
“ Facetize ;’ number of editions 
cited by Panzer, Henke, &e. ii. 
440 (7) ; note on the author’s too 
great reliance on the narrative of 
Luther, answered, ii. 442 (); note 
on Tebaldeo, one of the first 7m- 
provvisatort in Italy, an art prac- 
tised also by Accolti, ii. 444 (n); 
origin of the macaronie style in 
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France, Germany and Italy, ii. 
451 (m); valuable additions to 
the correspondence of Gio. Gior- 
gio Trissino, with the most cele- 
brated characters and scholars of 
the age, ii. 451 (x) ; coincides with 
the author on the character of 
Vida ; defended against the French 
critics ; various editions of ; that 
of Oxford, 3 vols. 8vo.1722, 1725, 
and 1733, ii. 455 (z); note on the 
‘ Syphilis,” of Fracastoro, ii. 456 
(vn) ; Latin poems of Flaminio, 
collected in a beautiful volume of 
rare occurence, ii. 460 (m); the 
author’s opinion of Leo X. as a 
great patron and restorer of litera- 
ture, confirmed, ii. 185; his 
opinion of Luther’s character, ii. 
467 (mn); note on the reformer 
Huss ; singular fact respecting 
him and his followers, ii. 469 (n); 
remarks on controversial and 
heretical opinions, ii. 469 (mn); 
note on the imperial document 
against Luther, ii. 470 (mn); ac- 
count of Zuinglius, ii. 471 (); 
refutation of a Catholic opinion 
advanced by, ii. 471 (m); sketch 
of the character of Luther, ii. 
472 (n); remark on the ill effects 
of the Reformation on literary 
studies, ii. 472 (nm); notice of an 
«“ Essay on the Spirit and In- 
fluence of the Reformation of 
Luther,” by M. Villers. Note by 
the author in answer to M. Vil- 
lers’s statements, li. 474 (mn); his 
fine “MS. on vellum, of L’Accer- 
ba, a poem by Cecco d’Ascoli,” 
ii. 477 (m); opinion of the Cento 
Novelle Antitiche,” ii. 481 (n) ; 
of the historical value of the Ita- 
lian novelists, ii. 481 (n); points 
out a curious passage in the poem 
of Arsilli, “de Poetis Urbanis,” 
31. 484 (n); efforts made for col- 
lecting books in Italy during the 
sixteenth century, ll. 279 (n) ; 
mention of ancient copies of Vir- 


gil and Terence, and other valua- 
ble MSS. said to have belonged to 
Bembo, ii. 487 (2); accurate in- 
formation respecting Machiavelli, 
ii. 292 (m); note on Raphael’s 
paintings illustrated by d’Hanker- 
ville, whose valuable MSS. are in 
possession of an Englishman, Mr. 
Parr, ii. 494 (m); remarks on the 
Swiss mercenaries, the system re- 
probated by Zuinglius, ii. 504 (n); 
answer to the censures of both 
Catholic and Protestant writers, 
ii. 506 (n) ; remarks on the cha- 
racter and personal accomplish- 
ments of Leo, ii. 506 (n). 
Donato, his chronicle, i. 54. 

Bosso Matteo, abbot of Fiesole, in- 
vests Leo X. with the insignia of a 
cardinal, i.21 ; his moral writings, 
ii. 261. 

Botticelli Sandro, his designs for the 
edition of Dante of 1488, ii. 350. 
Bracciolini Giovan-Francesco, ii. 180. 
Poggio, effects of his writings, 

ii. 85. 

Bramante, employed by Alexander 
VI. as his architect, ii. 314; great 
works executed by him for Julius 
IL.,ii. 314 ; commences the modern 
church of S. Pietro at Rome, ii. 
319. 

Brandolini Raffaello, ii. 177. 

Brescia stormed by the French,i. 256. 

Brissonet, bishop of S. Maloes, ap- 
pointed a cardinal by Alexander 
Wie ania: 

Britonio Girolamo, a pretender to 
Latin poetry, ii. 180. 

Buonaccorsi Filippo, called “ Calli- 
machus Experiens,” i. 30. 

Buonaroti Michel-Agnolo, quits Flo- 
rence, li. 315 ; employed at Rome, 
ii. 316 ; emulation between him 
and Lionardo da Vinci, ii. 316 ; 
his colossal statue of David, ii. 317; 
his cartoon of the wars of Pisa, ii. 
317 ; undertakes the monument of 
Julius IT., ii. 319 ; his celebrated 
statue of Moses, ii. 320 ; quits the 
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service of Julius II. in disgust, ii. 
320 ; his reconciliation with Julius 
IL., ii. 321 ; erects the statue of 
Julius II. in Bologna, ii, 322 ; com- 
mences his works in the Capella 
Sistina ii. 323 ; how far imitated 
by Raffaello, ii. 328 ; employed by 
Leo X. to rebuild the Church of 8. 
Lorenzo, at Florence, ii. 331 ; de- 
signs for Sebastino del Piombo in 
competition with Raffaello, ii. 340; 
visits Vittoria Colonna in her last 
moments, ii. 126 ; employed to 
execute a monument of Clement 
VII. under threat of excommuni- 
cation, ii. 506 (n). 


Cazort, John and Sebastian, eminent 
navigators, ii. 256. 

Caleagnini Celio, account of his life 
and writings, ii. 304. 

Calchi Bartolommeo, i. 54. 

Calendar, attempts towards correct- 
ing it, ii. 254. 

Calliergo Zaccaria, a Greek printer 
at Rome, i. 348. 

Callimachus Experiens, see Buon- 
accorsi. 

Calmeta Vincenzo, i. 54. 

Cambray, League of, i. 230. 

Camerto Varino, called “ Phavori- 
nus,” i. 349; his “ Thesaurus Cor- 
nucopie,” i, 489 (nm); appointed 
librarian to the Medici family, and 
bishop of Nocera, i. 350; his 
“ Apophthegms,” i. 3523 his 
Greek dictionary under the name 
of “ Phavorinus,”’ i. 352. 

Camillus, Triumph of, represented 
at Florence, i. 377. 

Campeggio Lorenzo, nominated a 
cardinal by Leo X., ii. 78; 
legate from Leo X.to Henry VIIL., 
ii. 189. 

Campson, Sultan of Egypt, defeated 
by Selim, emperor of the Turks, 
li. 187. 

Canossa Lodovico, bishop of Trica- 
rica, legate from Leo X. to France 
and England, i. 369 ; his singular 
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interview with Erasmus in London, 
i. 3735 appointed by Francis I. 
bishop of Bayeaux, i. 375; his 
observation on the conduct of Leo 
X., ii. 202. 

Capilupi, Lelio, Ippolito, and Camillo, 
Latin poets, ii, 172. 

Capponi Agostino conspires against 
the Medici, i. 288 ; decapitated, i. 
305. Piero, his courageous 
opposition to Charles VIII.,i. 106. 

Carraccioli Tristano, i. 39. 

Caraffa Oliviero, a cardinal, i. 26, 

Caravaggio Polidoro da, an eminent 
painter, ii. 338. 

Carbone Girolamo, i. 39. dAnto- 
nio, lord of Alise, i. 41. 

Cardinals in the college in 1492, i. 
23 ; thirty-one created in one day 
by Leo X., ii. 77. 

Cardona Don Raimondo, viceroy of 
Naples, his slow operations against 
Bologna, i. 256; commands the 
Spanish troops at the Battle of Ra- 
venna, i. 258 ; assists the Medici to 
regain the city of Florence, i. 329 ; 
attacks Padua, i. 322 ; commands 
the Spanish troops against Francis 
I.,ii. 15 ; his indecisive opposition 
to the French, ii. 23. 

Cariteo, a Neapolitan poet, i. 38. 

Carlostadt, or Calostadius, see Boden- 
stein. 

Carro Ludovico of Ferrara, a Latin 
poet, i. 43. 

Carvajal Bernardo, cardinal, chief 
of the council of Pisa, i. 249 ; re- 
stored to his rank by Leo X., i. 
332; performs divine service on 
the termination of the council of 
the Lateran, ii. 83. 

Casa Giovanni della, archbishop of 
Benevento, ii. 131. 

Castagno Christoforo, attempts to 
assassinate Zizim, brother of the 
emperor Bajazet, i. 27. 

Castiglione Baldassare, account of his 
life, ii. 264 ; his “ Libro del Cor- 
tegiano,” ii. 268; his verses on 
the statue of Cleopatra, ii. 311. 
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Cavanilla Trojano, court of Troja,‘i. 
39. 

Cento Noyelle Antiche, ti. 269. 

Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, ii. 269. 

Ceri Renzo da, commands in the 
fortress of Crema, ii. 16 ; employed 
against the duke of Urbino by 
Leo X., ii. 54. 

Cesarini Alessandro, bishop of Pis- 
toja, appointed a cardinal by Leo 
X., ii. 78. 

Cesio Paulo-Emilio raised to the 
rank of cardinal by Leo X., ii. 79. 

Chalcondyles Demetrius, instructs 
Leo X. in Greek, i. 16. 

Charles VIII. of France, invited by 
Lodovico Sforza to attack the 
kingdom of Naples, and resolves 
to undertake the enterprise, i. 71 ; 
his character, 1. 73 ; prepares for 
his expedition, i. 77 ; accommo- 
dates his differences with Ferdi- 
mand king of Spain, i. 78; and 
with the emperor elect, Maximi- 
lian, i. 79 ; negotiates with the 
Florentines tor their assistance, i. 
80; dismisses the 
ambassadors in displeasure, i. 82 ; 
is encouraged by the duke of 
Ferrara, i. 84; his indecision, i. 
84; engages Italian stipendiaries, 
i. 89 ; passes the Alps, i. 92 ; is 
detained by sickness at Asti,i. 93; 
his interview at Pavia with Gian- 
Galeazzo Sforza, duke of Milan, i. 
93; hesitates as to the prosecution 
of his enterprise, i. 94 ; determines 
to proceed by way of Florence to 
Rome, i. 94 ; prevails on Piero de’ 
Medici to surrender to him the 
fortresses of Tuscany, i. 95 ; 
enters the city of Florence, i. 102; 
intends to reinstate the Medici, i. 
104 ; concludes a treaty with the 
Florentines, i. 107; enters the 
states of the church, i. 107 ; forms 
an alliance with Alexander VI., 
i. 112 ; exercises supreme autho- 
rity in Rome, i. 1133; proceeds 
towards Naples, i. 116 ; enters the 
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city of Naples as sovereign, i. 118 ; 
his conduct there, i. 120 ; league 
among the states of Italy to oppose 
his return, i. 123; gives great 
dissatisfaction to the Neapolitans, 
i, 125; his coronation, i. 125 ; 
resolves to return to France, i. 127 E 
proceeds through the Roman 
territories, i. 128; arrives at 
Viterbo, i. 129 ; arrives at Siena, 
i. 129 ; his interview with Savo- 
narola at Pisa, i. 130 ; his troops 
massacre the inhabitants of Pon- 
tremoli, i. 133; he passes the 
Apennines, i. 133 ; is opposed by 
the allied army under the marquis 
of Mantua, i. 134 ; prepares for 
engagement, i. 135; effects the 
passage of the Taro, i. 136 ; returns 
to France, i. 142 ; consequences 
of his expedition to Naples, i. 143 ; 
his death, i. 160. 

Charles, archduke of Austria, after- 
wards Charles V., assumes the 
government of the Netherlands, 
ii. 2. 

Charles V., having succeeded to the 
crown of Spain, forms the treaty 
of Noyon with Francis L., ii. 59 ; 
endeavours to obtain the title of 
king of the Romans and the inves- 
titure of Naples, ii.195 ; contends 
for the imperial crown, ii. 198 ; 
elected emperor, ii. 200 ; summons 
Luther to attend the diet of the 
empire, ii. 223; declares his opi- 
nion of Luther in writing, ii. 228 ; 
issues an imperial decree against 
him, ii. 230; unites with Leo X. 
in restoring the family of Sforza 
to Milan, ii. 359. 

Charles III. duke of Savoy, endea- 
yours to reconcile Francis I. and 
the Swiss, li. 21. 

Chigi Agostino, a merchant at Rome, 
celebrates the election of Leo X., 
i. 303; publishes the first Greek 
books at Rome, i. 348 ; employs 
Raffaello to decérate his palace, 
now called the Farnesina, ii. 334. 
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Cibo Francesco, son of Innocent 
VIII., marries Maddalena, sister 
of Leo X., i. 113; sells his terri- 
torial possessions in the Roman 
state, 1.71. Innocenzio, nephew 
of Leo X., raised to the rank of 
cardinal, i. 326. 

Cieco Francesco, his poem of * Mam- 
briano,” i. 47. 

Cingoli Benedetto da, i. 54. 

Cinthio da Tivoli, envoy of Leo X. to 
Louis XII. i. 310. 

Cleofilo Ottavio, of Ferrara, i. 43. 

Clergy, their misconduct arraigned 
by the early promoters of litera- 
ture, ui. 84. 

Coceajo Merlino, see Folengi. 

Coloeci Angelo, his celebrated col- 
lection of antiques, il. 312. 

Colombo Christoforo, or Columbus, ii. 
255. 

Colonna Prospero, conveys Czesar 
Borgia to Spain, i. 208 ; defeats 
d@’Alviano at the battle of Vicenza, 
i. 260 ; opposes the French in the 
Milanese, ii. 15; surprised and 
made prisoner by the French, ii. 
18 ; commands the allied army 
against Milan, ii. 362; attacks the 
city of Parma, ii. 363; passes the 
Adda, i, 366; captures Milan, 
11.367 ; attacks the duke of Ferrara, 
li. 368. Fabrizio, commands 
the Italian troops at the battle of 
Ravenna, i. 260 ; made prisoner, 
i. 260; assists in releasing the 
duke of Ferrara from Rome, i. 
275. Mare-Antonio defends 
Ravenna against Gaston de Foix, 
1.259; assists in liberating the 
duke of Ferrara, i. 275 ; defends 
Verona against the French and 
Venetians, ii. 57. Pompejo 
nominated a cardinal by Leo X., 
li. 60. Vittoria, account of her 
life and writings, ii, 124; her at- 
tachment to the reformed religion, 
stated by both the German and 


Italian translators of this work, ii. 
126. 
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Combat of thirteen French and thir- 
teen Italian soldiers, i. 198. 

Compare Pietro, a Neapolitan aca- 
demician, i. 41. 

Conspiracy of the cardinals to poison 
Leo X., ii. 69 ; observations there- 
on, ii. 76, 

Constantine, his supposed donation 
to the church, i. 4. 

Conti Francisco de’, appointed a 
cardinal by Leo X., ii. 79. 

Contucci Andrea Sansovino, his cele- 
brated group of S. Anne, ii. 182 ; 
employed asa sculptor by Leo X., 
li. 347. 

Corbey, treaty of, i. 333. 

Cornazzano Antonio, an Italian poet, 
i. 54, 

Corneto Cardinal Adrian di, a party 
in the conspiracy against Leo X., 
i. 73. 

Cortese Paolo, a promoter of litera- 
ture at Rome, i. 30. 

Corvino Massimo, bishop of Massa, 
i. 41. 

Coryciana,a collection of Latin poems 
by Roman authors, in the time of 
Leo X., ii. 183. 

Corycius Janus, see Gorizio. 

Cosmico Nicolo Lelio, a Latin poet, 
i. 47. 

Cotta Giovanni, a Latin poet, i. 42. 

Coxe, archdeacon, answer to his 
observation on the author’s charac- 
ter of Maximilian I., ii. 510 (7). 

Crinitus Petrus, see Ricci. 

Cugna Tristano, ambassador from the 
king of Portugal to Leo X., i. 362. 

Cupi Giovanni de’, appointed a car- 
dinal by Leo X., ii. 78. 


Dante, sativizes the Roman church, 
ii. 84. 

Decio Filippo, delivers instructions 
in the academy of Pisa to Leo X., 
i, 18. 

Delfino Pietro, one of the instructors 
of Leo X. and general of the order 
of Camaldoli. His letters, Venice, 
1524, folio, very rare ; display great 
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vivacity and learning : died in 1525, | 
i, 437 (n). 

Dijon, treaty of, i. 321. 

Dioscorides, his works published, ii. 
261. 

Discoveries in the East and West 
Indies, ii. 255 ; consequences there- 
of, ii. 257. 

Dulciatus Antonius, inscribes to Leo 
X. his treatise “De Kalendarii 
Correctione,” ii. 254. 


Eccrus Johannes, animadverts on the 
propositions of Luther, ii. 94 ; in- 
trusted with the execution of the 
papal bull, condemuing the doc- 
trines of Luther, ii. 217. 

Ecus L’, a French general, made 
prisoner by Guicciardini at Reggio, 
1. 361. 

Egidio of Viterbo, an Italian poet, i. 
42; raised by Leo X. to the rank 
of cardinal, ii. 77. Cardinal 
legate from Leo X. to Spain, ii. 
189. 

Elio Giovanni, called “Elio Mar- 
chese,” i. 41. 

Eliseo Giovanni, called “ Elysius Cal- 
entius,” i. 42. 

Emanuel, king of Portugal, sends a 
splendid embassy to Leo X., 1. 361. 

Engraving on copper, its origin and 
progress, li. 350. 

Entraghes D’, governor of the citadel 
of Pisa, i. 132 ; sells it to the in- 
habitants, i. 146. 

Erasmus Desiderius, his interview 
with Canossa, the pope’s legate in 
London, i. 373 ; his account of a 
singular sermon delivered before 
Julius IL., ii. 87 ; favours the cause 
of Luther, ii. 104 ; engages in the 
discussion of the questions agitated 
at Leipsic, ii. 210 ; his opinon re- 
specting picturesque representa- 
tions in places of worship, ii. 241 ; 
friendly correspondence with Leo 
X., ii. 386. 


Ercole d’Este, duke of Ferrara, a 
promoter of literature, i. 44; en-| 
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courages Charles VIII. to attack 
Naples, i. 84 ; appointed umpire 
between the inhabitants of Florence 
and Pisa, i. 164 ; dies, i. 216. 
Este, tragical event in the family of, 
1217 Ferdinando d’, remains 
fifty-four years in prison, i. 218. 
Giulio imprisoned for life, i. 


218, 
Etching on copper invented, ii. 353. 
Europe, state of, at the time of the 
birth of Leo X.,i. 2 ; political sys- 
tem of, i. 2 ; pacification of, ii. 58. 


Farrno Gabriello, his Latin fables, 
ii. 172. 

Farnese Alessandro, cardinal, after- 
wards Paul III., announces the 
election of Leo X., i. 297 ; legate 
from Leo X. to the emperor elect, 
Maximilian, ii. 189 ; his improve- 
ments in the vicinity of the lake of 
Bolsena, ii. 393. 

Fascitello Onorato, a Latin poet, ii. 
172. 

Federigo of Arragon, afterwards king 
of Naples, his interview with 
Charles VIII., i. 120; succeeds 
his nephew Ferdinand II., i. 146 ; 
attempts to defend his dominions 
against Louis XIL., i. 182; is be- 
trayed by Ferdinand of Spain, i. 
182; retires to Ischia, i. 183; re- 
linquishes the crown of Naples, i. 
184; mediates between the French 
and Spanish monarchs, i. 210. 

Ferdinand I. king of Naples, forms 
an alliance with the Florentines, 
i. 73; endeavours to prevail on 
Charles VIII. to relinquish his en- 
terprise, i. 85; prepares for his 
defence, i. 86; dies, i. 87. 

Ferdinand, duke of Calabria, after- 
wards Ferdinand II. king of Na- 
ples, opposes the French in Ro- 
magna, i. 91; vetreats before 
D’Aubigny, i. 101; assumes the 
crown on the resignation of his 
father Alfonso, i. 115; prepara- 
tions for defending himself against 
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Charles VIII. i. 115; retires be- 
fore the French army, i. 117; re- 
leases his subjects from their oath 
of fidelity, 1.118; escapes to Ischia, 
i. 118; kills Candina, lieutenant of 
the castle of Ischia, i. 118; refuses 
to treat with Charles VIII. for the 
surrender of his crown, i. 120; re- 
sorts to the aid of Ferdinand of 
Spain, i. 122; recovers the king- 
dom of Naples, i. 133; expels the 
French from his dominions, i. 141. 


Ferdinand II. marries his aunt Jo- 


anna, i. 145; dies, i. 146. 
Ferdinand, king of Spain, agrees 
with Charles VIII. not to interfere 
in the concerns of Naples, i. 78; 
assists Ferdinand II. king of Na- 
ples, to expel the French from his 
dominions, i. 122; forms a secret 
treaty with Louis XII. for the par- 
tition of the kingdom of Naples, i. 
182; quarrels with Louis XII. res- 
pecting the partition of Naples, i. 
198; expels the French from Na- 
ples, i. 201; marries Germaine de 
Foix, niece of Louis XII., i. 219; 
visits his Neapolitan dominions, i. 
222; joins Leo X. in the treaty of 
Mechlin, i. 310; forms an alliance 
with Henry VIII. and the emperor 
Maximilian against Francis I., ii. 
46; his death and character, ii. 49. 
Fermo Oliverotto da, put to death 
by Ceesar Borgia, at Sinigaglia, i. 
193. 

Ferrara, state of literature there in 
1492, i. 43. 

Ferreri Bonifazio, appointed a car- 
dinal by Lev X., ii. 79. 

Ficino Marcilio, appointed a canon 
of Florence, i. 65. 

Filiberta of Savoy, aunt of Francis I., 
marries Giuliano de’ Medici, ii. 5. 
Firenzuola Agnolo, ii. 130. 
Flaminio Giovan-Antonio, fayoured 
by Julius IL., i. 293.—Mare-Anto- 
nio of Sicily, i. 42.—Mare-Anto- 
nio of Serraville, account of his 
life, ii, 167; his writings, ii, 171. 
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Flodden, battle of, i, 319. 

Florentines attack Pisa, i. 146; form 
an alliance with Ludovico Sforza, 

‘i. 159; recover the . possession of 
Pisa, i. 241; extinction of their 
popular government, i. 328; their 
splendid. pageants, i. 375 ; state of 
their government on the death of 
Lorenzo duke of Urbino, ii. 202. 

Foix Gaston de, relieves Bologna, i. 
253; storms the city of Brescia, i. 
256; attacks Ravenna, i. 257; de- 
feats the allies before Ravenna, i. 
260; his death, i. 262. 

Folchi Giovanni, conspires against the 
Medici, i. 340; pardoned by Leo 
X., i. 305. 

Folengi Teofilo, called “Merlino Coe- 
cajo,” ii. 132; macaronic poems and 
other works, ii. 132. 

Fortiguerra Scipione, called “ Carte- 
romachus,” i. 352. 

Fracastoro Girolamo, account of his 
life, ii. 158; his poem entitled “Sy- 
philis,” ii. 159. 

Francis, duke of Angouléme, i. 390; 
succeeds to the crown of France 
by the name of Francis L., ii. 1; 
assumes the title of Duke of Milan, 
ii. 2; forms an alliance with the 
archduke Charles, ii. 3; with Henry 
VIIL., ii. 3; with the Venetians, ii. 
4; prepares to attack the Milanese, 
ii. 14; arrives at Turin, ii. 20; 
summons the city of Milan to sur- 
render, il. 21; ineffectually endea- 
yours to form an alliance with the 
Swiss, ii. 22; defeats them at Ma- 
rignano, ‘ii. 24; knighted by the 
chevalier Bayard, ii. 25; possesses 
himself of the Milanese, ii. 27; 
forms an alliance with Leo X., ii. 
27; receives at Milan an embassy 
from the Venetians, ii. 30; inter- 
view with Leo X. at Bologna, ii. 
37; abolishes the Pragmatic,Sanc- 
tion and concludes the Concordat 
with Leo X., ii. 40; forms designs 
upon the kingdom of Naples, ii. 49; 
suspects Leo X. of insincerity, ii. 
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51; endeavours to gain him over, 
ii. 58; joins in the treaty of Noyon, 
li. 59; opposes the projects of 
Charles of Spain, ii. 196; contends 
with him for the imperial crown, 
ii. 198; prepares to defend his Ita- 
lian possessions, ii. 363; divested 
of the Milanese by Charles V. and 
Leo X., ii. 367. 

Franco Niccolo, writes against Pietro 
Aretino, ii. 275. 

Frederick, elector of Saxony, favours 
Luther, ii. 96; endeavours to obtain 
a hearing of his cause in Germany, 
li. 98; refuses to condemn Luther, 
ii. 102; receives from Leo X. the 
consecrated rose, ii. 208. 

Fregoso Antonio, called “Phileremo,” 
i. 54.—Ottaviano brings to Rome 
the first intelligence of the battle 
of Ravenna, i.264.—Giano escapes 
from Genoa, i. 313.—Ottaviano, 
doge of Genoa, assumes the title of 
governor for the king of France, 
li. 12; vindicates himself to Leo X., 
ii. 13; surrenders Genoa to the 
French, ii. 16. 

Fumani Adamo, a Latin poet, ii. 172. 

Fusco Tomaso, a Neapolitan acade- 
mician, i. 41. 

Fuseli Henry, his letter to the 
author on the subject of Michel- 
Agnolo, and Vittoria Colonna ; 
Michel Agnolo’s painting, in 
chiaro-scwro, of Christ at the Well 
with the woman of Samaria, for- 
merly in the collection at Capo di 
Monte ; since in the author’s pos- 
session, and now in the collection of 
the Liverpool Royal Institution, ii. 
448 (m). 


Gaxateo Antonio, an eminent physi- 
cian, i. 41. 

Gallo Fillenio, of Montesano, an 
Italian poet, i. 443 (x). 

Gama Vasco del, his discoveries 
celebrated at Rome, i. 361. 

Gambara Veronica, account of her 
life and writings, ii. 127. 


Gianuario Alfonso, i. 40. 


Gazoldo Giovanni, poet and buffoon, 


ii. 180. 


George, duke of Saxony, attends the 


disputes of Luther and his adver- 
saries at Leipsic, ii. 210. 


Ghiaradadda, battle of, i. 235. 
Ghiberti Giammatteo, apostolic da- 


tary and bishop of Verona, ii. 
162 ; an opponent to Pietro Are- 
tino, ii. 274. 


A Pietro 
Jacopo, i. 40. 


Giovio Paullo, called “ Paullus Jo- 


vius,” his vindication of Gonsalvo, 
i. 223; his treatise de “ Piscibus 
Romanis,” ii. 298 ; his favourable 
reception by Leo X. at Rome, ii. 
299 ; his historical writings, ii. 
300. 


Giustiani Agostino publishes a 


polyglot edition of the Psalter, 
1. 360. 


Gonzago Lodovico protects the 


Latin poet Cosmico from the in- 
quisition, i. 47. Francesco, 
marquis of Mantua, commands 
the allied army of Italy against 
Charles VIII., i. 134; opposes 
his passage of the Taro,i. 136; high 
commendations of him, i. 138 ; ap- 
pointed captain-general of the 
church, i. 221 ; taken prisoner by 
the Venetians, i. 239._—Fede- 
rigo,marquis of Mantua, appointed 
by Leo X. captain-general of the 
church, ii. 362. Federigo, lord 
of Bozzolo, i. 263; joins the 
French in the defence of Milan 
i. 360. Ridolfo, a commander 
at the battle of the Taro,i. 134 ; 
killed, i. 137. 


Gorizio Giovanni, called “ Janus 


Corycius,” a patron of learning at 
Rome, ii. 782. 


Granacci Francesco, employed in 


the preparing the splendid exhibi- 
tions at Florence, i. 379. 


Grasso Luca, a Neapolitan academi- 


cian, i. 4]. 


Gravina Pietro, a Latin poet, i. 42. 
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Grimani, cardinal, his library at 
Rome, ii. 288. 

Grudius Nicolas of Rohan, a Nea- 
politan academician, i. 42 

Guicciardini Pietro, envoy from 
Florence to congratulate Leo X., i. 
304. Francesco, favoured and 
employed by Leo X., ii. 297 ; his 
history of Italy, ii. 297 ; makes 
the French general L’Ecus a 
prisoner at Reggio, ii. 360 ; ap- 
pointed by Leo X. commissary- 
general of the papal army, ii. 363. 

Guidacerio Agacio, dedicates his 
Hebrew grammar to Leo X., i. 360. 

Gurek, cardinal of, Matteo Langi, 
imperial ambassador to Leo X., i. 
324 ; his ambition and avarice, i. 
381. 

Gyraldi Lilio Gregorio, account of 
his life and writings, ii. 306. 

Gyraldi Giovambattista Cyntho, ii. 
307. 


Henkg, severe denunciations of the 
Roman church pointed out, in the 
poem “ De Calamitatibus Tempo- 
rum,” by Baptista Mantuano, i. 
446 (n) ; refutation of his charge 
of having overrated the merits of 
Aldo, i. 449 (n.) 5 note of, which 
confirms the idea that the pope 
was adverse to the war,i. 456 (7) ; 
note of, on the policy of Maximi- 
lian, i. 464 (m); authorities to 
prove Cesar Borgia guilty of the 
murder of his brother, 464 (n) ; 
strictures on the character of the 
Car. Giulio de’ Medici, afterwards 
pope Clement VII., ii. 439 (n) ; 
note by, on the influence of pagan 
mythology in the age of Leo X., ii. 
441 (m); accusation of Leo’s 
misapplying the property of the 
church, answered, ii. 441 (n); 
the title of emperor elect of the 
Romans, customary till the disso- 
lution of the German imperial dig- 
nity, ii. 466.(m) ; thinks the Re- 
formation not unfavourable to the 
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fine arts, ii. 473 (m) ; high opinion 
of the Latin poems of Castiglione, 
ii. 481 (n); quotes some verses of 
Beroaldo, addressed to Giulio de’ 
Medici, pope Clement VIL., ii. 486 
(n) ; notes on the life and writ- 
ings of Guicciardini, ii. 488 (n) ; 
note on Leo X., causes of the 
diversity of opinions respecting 
him, ii. 507 (m), gives a curious 
Latin epistle from Longolius to 
Leo X., 11. 510. 

Henry VIII. king of England, joins 
with ‘Julius II. and Ferdinand of 
Spain against Louis XII.,i. 251 ; 
unites with Leo X. in the treaty 
of Mechlin, i. 310 ; subsidises the 
emperor elect, Maximilian, i. 311 ; 
invades France, i. 318; defeats 
the French at the battle of the 
Spurs, i. 318 ; captures Tournay, 
and appoints Wolsey bishop of that 
see, i. 318; captures Terouenne 
and gives it to the emperor elect, 
Maximilian, i. 318; receives a 
congratulatory letter on his vic- 
tories from Leo X., i. 320 ; returns 
to England, i. 322 ; forms an alli- 
ance with. Louis XII., i. 368; 
agrees to give his sister Mary in 
marriage to the French king, i. 
369 ; enters into an alliance with 
Francis I., ii. 3; admonishes him 
not to disturb the peace of Christ- 
endom, ii. 16; joins the alliance 
against Francis L., ii. 46 ; forms 
the treaty of London with the 
emperor elect, Maximilian, and 
Leo X., ii. 60 ; writes his vindica- 
tion of the seven sacraments 
against Luther, ii. 230 ; is honoured 
by Leo X. with the title of Defend- 
er of the Faith, ii. 2313 sends 
Aretino three hundred gold crowns, 
li. 273. 

Historians in the time of Leo X., ii. 
289. 


Jaconatio Domenico, appointed a 
cardinal by Leo X., ii. 78. 
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James LV. king of Scotland, threat- 
ens Henry VIIL., i. 318; enters 
England in great force, i. 319 ; is 
defeated and slain at the battle of 
Flodden, i. 319. 

Inghirami Tomaso Fedro, librarian 
of the Vatican, ii. 280.1 

Innocent VIII. (Giambattista Cibo) 
elected pope, i. 10 ; appoints Gio- 
vanni de’ Medici, afterwards Leo 
X.,a cardinal, i. 14 ; receives him 
into the college, i. 21 ; his death 
and character, i. 64. 

Jovius Paullus, see Giovio. 

Italian poets in the time of Leo X., 
ii. 108; general classification of 
them, ii. 142. 

Julius II. (Giuliano della Rovere), 
i. 25 ; quits Rome on the election 
of Alexander VI., i. 68 ; his in- 
terview with the cardinal de’ 
Medici at Savona, i. 172 ; elected 
pope, i.206 ; his treaty with Cesar 
Borgia, i. 206 ; attempts to divest 
Borgia of his territories, i. 206 ; 
seizes the cities of Perugia and 
Bologna, i. 220; joins in the 
league of Cambray, i. 231 ; excom- 
mnnicates the Venetians, i. 235 ; 
deserts his allies and forms an alli- 
ance with the Venetians, i. 242; 
excommunicates the duke of Fer- 
rara, i. 244; is besieged in Bo- 
logna, i. 244; captures Miran- 
dola, i. 247 ; restores it to Giovan- 
Francesco Pico, i. 248 ; loses the 
city of Bologna, i. 248 ; his statue 
by Michel-Agnolo destroyed, i. 
248; unites with Ferdinand of 
Spain and Henry VIII. in the holy 
league, i. 251; determines to 
restore the Medici to Florence, i. 
252; opens the council of the 
Lateran, i. 267; deceives Louis 
XIL., i. 269 ; recovers Bologna, i. 
274; his treacherous conduct to 
the duke of Ferrara, i. 276 ; 
threatens to have the poet Ariosto 
thrown into the sea, i. 277 ; his 
death, i. 289; his character and 


conduct considered, i. 289 ; library 
formed by him, i. 293; letter 
to him from Pietro Bembo, i. 
479 (m); his encouragement of the 
arts, ii. 315 ; undertakes to rebuild 
the church of S. Pietro, ii. 319; 
his monument by Michel-Agnolo, 
ii. 320. 

Justiniano Paullo, an early instructor 
of Leo X., i. 18. 


Lztevs Pomponius, an eminent 
scholar at Rome, i. 438 (x). 

Lampridio Benedetto, a Latin poet, 
ii, 172. 

Lanfredini Giovanni, 
envoy at Rome, i. 12. 

Lapi Basilio, dedicates to Leo X. 
his treatise “ De zetatum computa- 
tione,” ii. 254. 

Lascar Giovanni, employed by Leo 
X. in the promotion of Greek 
literature, i. 340; appointed to 
superintend the Greek press at 
Rome, i. 346. 

Lateran, council of, opened by 
Julius II., i. 267; its sittings 
renewed by Leo X. i. 324; its 
termination, ii. 83. 

Latin poetry, its progressive im- 
provement, ii. 145; urbanity of 
Latin writers in the time of Leo 
X., li. 172; particularly cultiva- 
ted at Rome, ii. 173. Extem- 
porary Latin poets, ii. 177. 

Latino Giacomo, of Flanders, a 
Neapolitan academician, i. 42. 

Laurentian library, its establishment 
and vicissitudes, ii. 277. 

Leo the Tenth (Giovanni de’ Medici) 
born, i. 1 ; destined to the church, 
i. 7,83 receives the Tonsura, i. 8 ; 
appointed by Louis XI. abbot of 
Fonte dolce, i. 9; appointed abbot 
of Passignano by Sixtus IV., i. 
9; his numerous church prefer- 
ments, i. 10; raised to the rank of 
a cardinal, i. 11; his education, i. 
15; causes of the defects in his 
character, i, 17; repairs to the 


Florentine 
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academy of Pisa, i. 183; receives 
the insignia of a cardinal, i. 21 ; 
quits Florence to reside at Rome, 
i. 22; his entry, and reception at 
Rome, i. 23; his letters to his 
brother on the death his father, 
i. 64 et 409; appointed legate of 
the patrimony and of Tuscany, i. 
65; visits Florence, i. 65; returns 
to Rome on the death of Innocent 
VIII, i. 65; retires again to 
Florence on the election of Alex- 
ander VI., i, 68; expelled the 
city of Florence with his brothers, 
i. 100; escapes to Bologna, i. 100; 
retires to Castello, i. 104; quits 
Italy and travels through Europe, 
i. 170; his interview with the car- 
dinal Giuliano della Rovere at 
Savona, i. 171; returns to Rome, 
i. 175; his moderation and pru- 
dence, i. 213; his difficulties and 
embarrassments, i. 215; appointed 
to the chief direction of the papal 
troops, i. 253; differs in opinion 
with the Spanish generals, i, 254 ; 
legate of the church at the battle 
of Ravenna, i. 259; made a pri- 
soner, 259; despatches Giulio de’ 
Medici to Rome, i. 264 ; delivered 
up to the custody of the cardinal 
Sanseverino, i, 264; conveyed to 
Milan, i. 265; absolves his ene- 
mies, i. 266 ; effects his escape, i. 
273; attempts by the aid of the 
Spanish troops to regain the city 
of Florence, i. 280; endeavours 
to preserve from pillage the in- 
habitants of Prato, i. 281; re- 


stored to Florence, i. 284 ; returns ! 


to Rome on the death of Julius IL, 
i. 295; ‘elected pope, i. 2963; as- 
sumes the name of “Leo the 
Tenth,” i. 296; motives of the 
choice of the college, i. 297 ; rea- 
sons for his assuming the name of 
Leo X., i. 299; his coronation, i. 
299; splendid procession to the 
Lateran, i. 300; pardons the con- 
spirators at Florence, i. 305; 
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favours the family of Soderini, i. 
306; recals Piero Soderini, late 
Gonfaloniere, from exile, i. 306; 
appoints Bembo and Sadoleti pon- 
tifical secretaries, i. 306 ; resolves 
to establish the peace of Europe, 
i. 307; endeavours to dissuade 
Louis XII. from attacking Mi- 
lan, i. 365; opposes his attempt 
upon Italy, i. 309; forms the treaty 
of Mechlin, i. 310; subsidises the 
Swiss, i. 311 ; recommends lenient 
measures to his allies, i. 316; his 
congratulatory letter to Henry 
VIIL., i. 320; appointed to decide 
the differences between the Vene- 
tians and the emperor elect, Maxi- 
milian, i. 324; renews the sittings 
of the Lateran council, i. 324; 
nominates four cardinals, i. 325 ; 
pardons the cardinals who had 
adhered to the council of Pisa, i. 
330; receives the humiliation of 
Louis XII., i. 332; high expect- 
ations formed of his pontificate, 
i. 3365; restores the Gymnasium, 
or Roman Academy, i. 338; en- 
courages the study of the Greek 
language, i. 340; his letter to 
Musurus, i. 341 ; founds the Greek 
institute at Rome, i. 342 ; address 
to him in Greek verse, prefixed 
by Musurus to his first edition of 
Plato, i. 342; appoints Musurus 
archbishop of Malvasia, i. 342; 
dedication to him by Aldo Manu- 
zio of the works of Plato, i. 343 ; 
grants to Aldo a pontifical privi- 
lege, i. 345; establishes a Greek 
press at Rome,i 346; obtains and 
publishes a more complete copy of 
the works of Tacitus, i. 356; 
encourages the study of Oriental 
literature, i. 358; vindicated by 
the author from the charge ad- 
vanced by Mr. Henke, of having 
increased the restrictions upon the 
press, i. 490 (7); directs the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures by Pagnini 
to be published at his expense, i. 
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360; encourages researches for 
eastern manuscripts, i. 360; orders 
public thanksgivings for the suc- 
cess of the Christian arms, i. 361; 
receives a splendid embassy from 
the king of Portugal, i. 362; con- 
fers on him the consecrated rose, 
i. 363; grants to him the newly- 
discovered countries, i. 364; en- 
deavours to prevent the alliance 
of France, Spain, and Austria, i. 
366; attempts to reconcile the 
French and English sovereigns, i. 
367; forms designs upon the 
kingdom of Naples, i. 380; enters 
into a secret alliance with Louis 
XIL., i. 381; his motives for such 
measure, i. 8383; possesses himself 
of the city of Modena, i. 384; 
endeavours to reconcile the Vene- 
tians with the king of Spain and 
the emperor, i. 3853; despatches 
Bembo as his legate to Venice, i. 
385; endeavours to maintain his 
neutrality in the contests respect- 
ing Milan, ii. 4; compelled by 
Francis I. to take a decided part, 
he accedes to the league against 
France, ii. 10; relaxes in his 
opposition to Francis I., ii. 17; 
forms an alliance with him, ii. 26; 
visits Florence, ii. 33; his splendid 
procession, ii. 35; visits the tomb 
of his father, ii. 36; arrives at 
Bologna, ii 36: his interview 
there with Francis I., ii, 37 ; par- 
ticular occurrences on that occa- 
sion, ii. 39; abolishes the Prag- 
matic Sanction, ii. 40 ; concludes 
the Concordat with Francis L, ii. 
42; returns to Florence, il. 43; 
expels Borghese Petrucci from 
Siena, li. 44; in danger of being 
seized on by barbarian corsairs, il. 
45; suspected by Francis I. of 
having favuured the attempt of 
the emperor against Milan, ii. 51 ; 
forms designs for the aggrandize- 
ment of his nephew Lorenzo, ii. 
52; excommunicates the duke of 
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Urbino, and expels him from his 
dominions, ii. 54 ; invests Lorenzo 
de’ Medici with the duchy of 
Urbino, ii. 56; refuses to absolve 
the exiled duke, ii. 56; his aversion 
to the establishment of a French 
government in Italy, ii. 58; at- 
tempts to engage the Swiss against 
Francis I., ii. 58; endeavours to 
counteract the effects of the treaty 
of Noyon, ii. 59; forms the treaty 
of London with Henry VIII. and 
the emperor Maximilian, ii. 60; 
motives of Leo X. for opposing the 
general pacification, ii. 61; re- 
quires the aid of all Christendom 
against the duke of Urbino, ii. 62; 
conspiracy by several of the car- 
dinals to destroy him by poison, 
ii. 70; his conduct on this occa- 
sion, li. 723; creates in one day 
thirty-one cardinals, ii. 77; esta- 
blishes the Roman see in great 
splendour, ii. 81; promotes the 
happiness of his subjects, ii. 82 ; 
his statue erected by the citizens 
of Rome, ii. 82; promulgates in- 
dulgences for sale in Germany, ii. 
91; impolicy of this measure, ii. 
92; inclined to temperate mea- 
sures against Luther, ii. 94; ex- 
horted by the emperor Maximilian 
to interfere, ii. 96; summons 
Luther to appear at Rome, ii. 97 ; 
writes to the elector of Saxony 
respecting him, ii. 97; consents 
that the cause of Luther may be 
heard in Germany, ii. 98; issues 
a bull, asserting the power of the 
supreme pontiff, ii. 102; encou- 
rages men of talents, li. 108 ; 
presents the poet Tebaldeo with 
five hundred ducats, ii. 110; 
confers on the poet Bernardo 
Accolti the duchy of Nepi, ii. 111; 
enriches Agostino Beazzano by 
church preferments, ti. 116; his 
reception of Ariosto at Rome, ii. 
119 ; grants him a papal bull for 
the publication of his “Orlando 
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Furioso,” ii. 121 ; appoints Sado- 
leti bishop of Carpentras, ii. 146 ; 
presents Augurelli, in return for 
his “ Chrysopoeia,” with an empty 
purse, ii. 149; requests Sanazzaro 
to publish his Latin poem, “ De 
Partu Virginis,” ii. 151 ; receives 
Vida with great kindness at Rome, 
ii. 155; suggests to him the sub- 
ject of his “ Christiad,” i. 155; 
commended in the Latin writings 
of Fracastoro, ii. 160; encourages 
Marc-Antonio Flaminio, ii. 168; 
his liberality to Guido Postumo 
Silvestri, a Latin poet, ii. 175; 
amuses himself with the absur- 
dities of pretended poets, ii. 179 ; 
endeavours to unite the Christian 
princes in a league against the 
Turks, ii. 188; publishes a general 
truce for five years, ii. 189; forms 
the plan of an attack upon the 
Turks, ii. 190; prevails only on 
the sovereigns of Europe to engage 
in a defensive alliance, ii. 191; his 
profusion on the marriage of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, ii. 193; remon- 
strates with Francis I. on his neg- 
lect. of the celebrated Trivulzio, ii. 
465 (n); opposes Charles of Spain 
in his attempt to obtain the title 
of king of the Romans, ii. 195; 
refuses to grant him the investiture 
of Naples, ii. 196; his motives, ii. 
197; his views and conduct on 
the election of Charles V., ii. 198 ; 
obtains the opinion of Machiavelli 
on the government of Florence, 
ii, 203; establishes new regula- 
tions there, ii. 205 ; endeavours to 
pacify Luther, ii. 208 ; confers on 
the elector Frederick the conse- 
erated rose, ii. 208 ; publicly con- 
demns the doctrines of Luther by 
a papal bull, ii. 215; theexecution 
of his bull suspended at Wittem- 
berg, ii. 218; his bull publicly 
burnt by Luther, ii. 219; des- 
patches Aleandro as his legate to 
the emperor, ii. 221 ; endeavours 
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to reform the calendar, ii. 254 ; 
interposes on behalf of the inha- 
bitants of the newly-conquered 
countries, ii. 258 ; increases the 
library of the Vatican, ii. 278 ; 
encourages the research of antiqui- 
ties, ii. 310; places in the Vatican 
the group of the Laocoon, ii. 
391; his Iambies on the statue of 
Lucretia, ii. 311 ; said to have or- 
dered a magnificent funeral for 
Bramante, the great architect, 
which he attended with his whole 
court, ii. 491, (x); employs Michel- 
Agnolo to rebuild the church of 8. 
Lorenzo, at Florence, ii. 331 ; en- 
gages Raffaello to proceed in paint- 
ing the frescoes of the Vatican, ii. 
332; his portrait by Raffaello, ii. 
336 ; account of his portrait by 
Andrea del Sarto copied from 
Raffaello, formerly in possession of 
the author, now in the collection at 
Holkham, ii. 497 (nm); employs 
Raffaello to make a survey and 
delineation of Rome, ii. 341 ; en- 
gages various artists in his service, 
li. 346 3 great works completed by 
him in different parts of Italy, i. 
348 ; seizes upon several of the 
smaller states of Italy, ii. 355; be- 
trays and puts to death Gian- 
Paolo Baglioni, ii. 356 ; attempts 
to possess himself of the duchy of 
Ferrara, ii. 357, accused of having 
conspired against the life of the 
duke, ii. 358 ; meditates the .ex- 
pulsion of the French and Span- 
iards from Italy, ii. 358 ; engages 
Swiss mercenaries in his service, 
ili. 358; forms a treaty with 
Charles V. for restoring the family 
of Sforza to Milan, ii. 359 ; com- 
mences hostilities against the 
French, ii. 362 ; captures Milan, 
ii. 367 ; his sudden indisposition 
and death, ii. 370 ; reasons for be- 
lieving that he was poisoned, ii. 
371 ; original letter from the car- 
dinal de’ Medici, communicating 
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his death to Henry VITI., ii. 505| Louis XII. attacks the Neapolitan 


(n.) his monument, ii. 373 ; diver- 
sity of opinions respecting his 
character, ii. 374 ; causes of such 
diversity, li. 375 ; inquiry into his 
real character, ii. 376; his person 
and manners, ii. 377; his intel- 
iectual endowments, ii. 378 ; his 
political conduct considered ii. 
378 ; his ecclesiastical character, 
ii. 380; his supposed neglect of 
sacred literature, ii. 381; his cor- 
respoudence with Erasmus, ii. 386 ; 
charged with profligacy and irre- 
ligion, ii. 388; aspersions on his 
moral character, ii. 389; his re- 
Jaxations and amusements, li. 390; 
his knowledge of music, ii. 390; his 
predilection for buffoons, ii. 391; 
his abstinence, ii. 392; devoted to 
the pleasures of the chase, ii. 393; 
his encouragement of letters and 
of arts, ii. 394; how far he was 
rivalled in this respect by the 
other sovereigns of his time, ii. 396. 

Leonica Nicolo, see Tomeo. 

Literature, state of in Rome in 1492, 
i. 31; at the commencement of the 
pontificate of Leo X.,i. 374; effects 
of its revival on the established 
religion, ii. 87 ; consequences of 
the Reformation upon it, ii. 237. 

London, treaty of, ii. 60. 

Louis duke of Orleans, afterwards 
Louis XII., defeats the Neapoli- 
tans at Rapello, i. 90 ; asserts his 
claims to the duchy of Milan, i. 
132; succeeds to the crown of 
France on the death of Charles 
VIII., i. 160 ; divorces his wife, 
and marries the dowager queen 


territory,i. 182; quarrels with the 
king of Spain respecting the par- 
tition of Naples, i. 198 ; attacks 
successfully the Spanish troops, i. 
199; his army defeated on the Ga- 
rigliano, i. 211; his final expul- 
sion from Naples, i. 218; causes 
of his animosity against the Vene- 
tians, i. 229 joins the league of 
Cambray, i. 231; defeats the Ve- 
netians at Ghiaradadda, i. 235 ; 
storms the citadel of Peschiera, i. 
237 3 opposes the authority of Ju- 
lius IT., i. 245 ; is desirous of re- 
conciliation with him, i. 268 ; is 
deluded by him, i. 269 ; his troops 
expelled from Italy, i. 270 ; intends 
to attack the states of Milan, i. 
307 ; negotiates for the favour of 
Leo X., i. 308; forms with the 
Venetians the treaty of Blois, i. 
308 ; attacks the Milanese, i. 312 ; 
defeated by the Swiss at Novara, 
i. 314; again expelled from Italy, 
i. 317; his humiliation and abso- 
lution by Leo X., i. 332; endea- 
vours to gain over to his interests 
the Helvetic states, i. 364; pro- 
poses an alliance by marriage with 
the Houses of Spain and Austria, 
i. 365 ; is counteracted by Leo X., 
i. 366 ; reconciles his differences 
with Henry VIII., and forms an 
alliance with him, i. 368 ; rejects 
the alliance of Spain and Austria, 
i. 371; marries the princess Mary, 
sister of Henry VIII., i. 372 ; forms 
a secret alliance with Leo X., i. 
382; dies, i. 388; his character, 
1. 389. 


of Charles VIII., i. 161 ; resolves | Louis of Bourbon, appointed a car-~ 


on the conquest of Milan, i. 168 ; 


dinal by Leo X., 1. 79. 


forms an alliance with the pope | Luther Martin, prepares the way for 


and Venetians, i. 169 ; possesses 
himself of the states of Milan, 
i, 172 conspires with Ferdinand 
of Spain to betray the king of 
Naples, and partition his domi- 
nions, i. 181. 

VOL, Il. 


the Reformation, ii. 84 ; opposes 

the sale of indulgences, ii. 92; pub- 

lishes his propositions, ii. 93; re- 

plies to Silvestro Prierio, i. 94; 

summoned by Leo X. to appear 

at Rome, ii, 96 ; complains of the 
MM 
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proceedings against him, ii. 97 ; 
obtains a hearing of his cause in 
Germany, ii. 97; repairs to Augs- 
burg, ii. 98; his interview with the 
cardinal of Gaeta, ii. 98; requires 
time to deliberate, ii. 100; appeals 
to Leo X. ii. 100; his doctrines 
opposed by a papal decree, ii. 102; 
appeals from Leo X. to a general 
council, ii, 103; combines his 
cause with that of the promoters of 
literature, ii. 104 ; his conduct to- 
wards Erasmus, ii. 104 ; offers to 
submit his opinions to the test of 
reason and scripture, ii. 105; his 
conferences with Miltitz, ii. 209; 
1s prevailed on to write to Leo X., 
ii. 211; sarcastic tenor of his let- 
ter, ii. 211; his doctrines publicly 
condemned by a papal bull, ii. 215; 
burns the pope’s bull at Wittem- 
berg, i. 219; endeavours to obtain 
the favour of Charles V., ii. 220; 
cited to appear before the diet of 
the empire, ii. 223 ; proceeds to 
Worms, ii. 223 ; his first appear- 
ance before the emperor, ii. 224; 
circumstances attending it, ii. 225; 
his second appearance, ii. 225; re- 
fuses to retract his writings, ii. 
226; observations on his conduct, 
ii, 227; quits Worms to return to 
Wittemberg, ii. 230; is seized on 
by order of the elector of Saxony, 
and conveyed to the castle of Wart- 
burg, ii. 231; his doctrines at- 
tacked by Henry VIIL., ii. 231 ; 
his conduct and character consi- 
dered, ii, 234; his bold assertion 
of the right of private judgment, 
il. 235 ; his inflexible adherence 
to his own opinions, ii. 235. 


Macuravetit1 NiccoLo, ambassador 
from the Florentines to Louis 
XII., 177; his account of the 
means adopted by Cesar Borgia 
for the destruction of the princes 
of Italy, i. 189; engages in a 
conspiracy against the Medici, i. 
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289 ; pardoned by Leo X., i. 305 ; 
his memoir addressed to Leo X. 
on the government of Florence, ii. 
203; conspires a second time 
against the Medici, ii. 290; his 
history of Florence, ii. 290 ; esti- 
mate of his political writings, ii. 
291. 

Majo Giuniano, of Naples, preceptor 
of Sanazzaro, i. 41. 

Mantegna, Andrea, his engravings 
on copper, ii. 350. 

Mantua, diet of, i. 277. 

Mantuano Battista, a Latin poet, i. 
50. 

Manuzio Aldo, account of him, i. 59 ; 
instructs Alberto Pio, lord of Car- 
pi, i. 59; his acquaintance with 
Giovanni Pico of Mirandola, i. 60; 
his motives for undertaking to 
print the works of the ancients, i. 
60 ; establishes his press at Venice, 
and founds an academy there, i. 61; 
progress and success of his under- 
taking, i. 61 ; inseribes to Leo X. 
the first edition of the works of 
Plato, i. 343 ; obtains from Leo X. 
a papal privilege, i. 346. 

Marck Robert de la, gallant action 
of, i. 315. 

Marignano, battle of, ii. 23. 

Marone Andrea, an extemporary 
Latin poet, ii. 178. 

Marullus Michaele, i. 42 ; encourages 
Charles VIII. to the conquest of 
Naples, i. 115. 

Mary, sister of Henry VIII., mar- 
ries Louis XII., i. 372; left a 
widow, and marries the duke of 
Suffolk, i. 390. 

Mattioli Pier-Andrea, his commen- 
taries on Dioscorides, ii. 260. 

Mauro Francesco, cultivates the poesia 
Bernesca, i. 128. 

Maximilian, emperor elect, recon- 
ciled to Charles VIII.,i. 95 ; enters 
Italy in great force, i. 147; his 
attempt frustrated, i. 148 ; makes 
an unsuccessful attempt on the 
city of Padua, i. 240; joins Lea 
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X. in the treaty of Mechlin, i. 
310; serves in the British army 
under Henry VIII., i. 318 ; razes 
the town of Terouenne, i. 318; 
submits his differences with the 
Venetians to Leo X., i. 324 ; joins 
with England and Spain in the 
treaty against Francis I., ii. “47; 
enters Italy at the head of his 
army, ii. 49; his ineffectual at- 
tempt against Milan, ii. 50 ; joins 
with Leo X.and Henry VIII. in 
the league of London, ii. 60 ; ac- 
cedes to the treaty of Noyon, ii. 
60; exhorts Leo X. to proceed 
against Luther, ii. 96 ; dies, ii. 289. 
Mazzuoli Francesco, called “ Par- 
migiano,” his beautiful etchings, 
ii. 353. 

Mechlin, treaty of, i. 310. 

Medici, the family of, expelled from 
Florence, i. 100; their palace 
plundered, i. 100 ; atternpt to re- 
gain their native place, i. 148 ; 
make a second attempt to enter 
Florence, i. 155 ; unsuccessful in 
a third attempt, i. 163; attempt a 
fourth time to effect their return 
to Florence, i. 178; again en- 
deavour to effect their restoration, 
i. 279 ; restored to Florence, i. 284 ; 
methods adopted by them to secure 
their power, i. 287; conspiracy 
against them, i. 288; deliberations 
at Rome, for their aggrandizement, 
iy Sy ee Alessandro de’, after- 
wards called duke of Florence, 
ii. 201; created duke of Citta di 
Penna, ii. 359. Alfonsina de’, 
her cautious advice to her son 
Lorenzo, i. 378. Clarice de’, 
daughter of Piero, marries Philippo 
Strozzi, i. 212. Giovanni de’, 
see Leo X. Giovanni de’, cap- 
tain of the bande nere, his early mi- 
litary services, ii. 438 (.) ; his in- 
trepidity, ii. 367. Giovanni de’, 
son of Pier-Francesco, encourages 
Charles VIII. to enter Italy, i. 94 ; 
returns to Florence and assumes 
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the name of “ Popolani,” i, 100. 
Giuliano de’, expelled the city 
of Florence with his brothers, 
i. 99 ; restored to his native place, 
i. 284; acknowledged as chief of 
the state, i. 286; institutes the 
order of the Diamond, i. 286 ; his 
Impresa, or arms, i. 287 ; mediates 
between Leo and Louis XIL., 
i. 287 ; relinquishes his authority 
at Florence to reside at Rome, 
i. 307 ; his moderation and ur- 
banity,i. 327 ; appointed a Roman 
citizen, 1. 329 ; rejoicings at Rome 
on that occasion, i. 330 ; his ami- 
able character, i. 379; married 
Filiberta of Savoy, aunt of Fran- 
cis I., ii. 5 ; confidential letter to 
him from the cardinal da Bibbiena, 
i. 7; commands the Roman 
cavalry as general of the church, 
ii. 16 ; his death, ii. 44.——Giulio 
de’, son of the elder Giuliano de’ 
Medici, afterwards Clement VIL., 
i. 20; despatched to Rome with 
information of the battle of Ra- 
venna, i. 264 ; raised to the rank 
of cardinal, i. 325; advises Leo X. 
against pusillanimous measures, 
ii. 19; takes the command in the 
war of Urbino, ii. 67 ; directs the 
affairs of Tuscany under Leo X., 
ii. 205 ; legate to the allied army 
before Milan, ii. 365 ; captures the 
city of Milan, ii. 367 ; original 
letter of, communicating the death 
of Leo X. to Henry VIII., and 
transmitting to him the bull for 
his title of defender of the faith, 
ii. 505. (n.) Ippolito de’, after- 
wards cardinal, a favourite of 
Leo X., ii. 201. Lorenzo de’, 
called the Magnificent, father of 
Leo X., destines his son Giovanni 
to the church, i. 8; his account of 
the early promotions of his son, 
i. 8; his efforts to obtain for his 
son the dignity of cardinal, i. 10 ; 
his account of the elevation of his 
son to thst dignity, i. 13; en- 
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deavours to shorten his son’s pro- 
bation, i. 19 ; his advice to his son 
on his first visit to Rome, i. 23 ; 
his death, i. 64. Lorenzo de’, 
son of Pier-Francesco, encourages 
Charles VIII. to enter Italy,i.81 ; 
returns to Florence and assumes 
the name of “ Popolani,” i. 103. 
Lorenzo de’, son of Piero, 
afterwards Duke of Urbino, i. 212 ; 
assumes the government of Flo- 
rence, i. 327; entertains the 
Florentines with tournaments, 
i. 3773 cautious advice to him 
from his mother, i. 378 ; his ambi- 
tious character, i. 379 ; commands 
the Florentine troops against 
Francis L, ii. 16; hesitates to 
proceed against the enemy, ii. 23 ; 
attacks the duchy of Urbino, 
ii. 54 ; assumes the title of Duke 
of Urbino, ii. 56 ; conducts the 
war of Urbino, ii. 65 ; is danger- 
ously wounded before the fortress 
of Mondolfo, ii. 66 ; marries Made- 
laine de la Tour, ii. 1933 his 
death, ii. 200. Madalena de’, 
daughter of Lorenzo, married to 
Francesco Cibo, son of Innocent 
VIIL., i. 10. Piero de’, brother 
of Leo X., visits Rome, i. 10; 
accompanies his brother from 
Fiesole to Florence after receiving 
the insigna of cardinal, i. 23. 
Piero de’, forms an alliance with 
Ferdinand king of Naples, i. 73 ; 
declines the proposed alliance with 
Charles VIII., i. 80; his agents 
driven from Lyons, i. 83; sur- 
renders to Charles VIII. the fort- 
resses of Tuscany, i. 96; his letter 
to the magistrates of Florence, 
i. 96; incurs the displeasure of 
the Florentines, i. 98; is opposed 
on attempting to enter the palace, 
and expelled the city, i. 99; re- 
tires to Venice, i. 103; loses 
the opportunity of being re- 
stored by Charles VIIL., i. 104; 
original sonnet of, i, 1633 pe- 
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rishes in the river Garigliano, 
i, 211. 

Melancthon Filippo, Luther’s affec- 
tion for him, ii. 98 ; attached to 
the cause of Luther, ii. 103 ; takes 
a part in the disputations at 
Leipsie, ii. 210 ; softens the aspe- 
rity of Luther’s doctrines, ii. 237. 

Menaldo, commander of Ostia, led in 
triumph to Rome by Gonsalvo, 
Fel5 ll: 

Michele Antonio, a Neapolitan acade- 
mician, i. 42. 

Michelozzi Bernado, one of the in- 
structors of Leo X,, i. 16. 

Military discipline, improvements in, 
1.227. 

Miltitz Charles, sent by Leo X. as 
his legate to pacify Luther, ii. 208 ; 
his conferences with Luther, ii. 
209: renews his efforts to appease 
him, ii. 211. 

Minuziano Alessandro, of Milan, 
pirates the first edition of the 
works of Tacitus, i. 358. 

Mirandola, captured by Julius II., 
i, 246. 

Molza Francesco Maria, account of 
his life and writings, ii. 117. 

Monpensier Gilbert de Bourbon, 
duke de, viceroy of Charles VIII. 
in Naples, i. 127 ; compelled to 
retire to Atella,i. 141 ; surrenders 
himself to the Spanish troops, 
i. 141; his death, i. 141. 

Montalto Lodovico, a Neapolitan 
academician, i. 42. 

Montefeltri Guidubaldo di, duke of 
Urbino, his eulogy by Bembo, 
i. 47 ; by Castiglione, i. 49. 

Moral Philosophy, study of, ii. 26]. 

Morone Girolamo, advises Maxi- 
milian Sforza to resign his domi- 
nions, ii. 263 negotiates for an 
attack on the French, ii. 58. 

Mozzarello Giovanni, called “ Mutius 
Arelius,” a Latin poet, ii. 176 ; 
his unfortunate death, ii. 177. 

Musurus Marcus, letter to him from 
Leo X., i. 341 ; translation of his 
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Greek verses prefixed to the first 
edition of Plato, i. 342, ef 421; 
appointed archbishop of Malvasia, 
i. 342 ; dies, i. 343. 


Naptes, state of literature there in 
1492, i. 315 disputed claims of 
tke families of Aragon and Anjou 
to the sovereignty, i. 75 ; secret 
treaty between the kings of France 
and Spain for its partition,i. 181 ; 
dissensions between those mo- 
narchs respecting its division, i. 
197; finally conquered by the 
Spaniards, i. 202. 

Nardi Jacopo, his history of Flo- 
rence, ii. 295. 

Natural history, study of, ii. 259. 

Natural philosophy, study of, ii. 
251. 

Navagero Andrea, his life and writ- 
ings, ii. 163 ; exhorts Leo X. to 
attack the Turks, ii 464 (nz). 

Navarro Pietro, his advice at the 
battle of Ravenna, i. 260 ; made 
prisoner by the French, i. 261 ; 
released by Francis I. and com- 
mands the Basque infantry in his 
service, ii. 15. 

Nelli Pietro, called “ Andrea da Ber- 
gamo,” ii. 130. 

Nemours, duke of, attacks the Spa- 
niards in the kingdom of Naples, 
i. 199; his defeat and death, 
i, 201. 

Nerli Filippo de’, ii. 293; his com- 
mentaries on the civil affairs of 
Florence, ii. 294. Bernardoand 
Neri de’, publishers of the first 
edition of Homer, ii. 293. 

Nestor Dionysius, his vocabulary, 
154: 

Nicholas III. enlarged the palace of 
the Vatican, ii. 312. 

Nicholas V., his extensive project for 
improving the palace of the Vati- 
can, ii. 312. 

Niello, Stampe di, ii. 550. 

Nifo Agostino, an eminent teacher 
of philosophy, ii, 248. 
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Nino Antonio, a conspirator against 
Leo X., ii. 70 ; executed, ii. 75. 

Novara, battle of, i. 313. 

Novara Giovanni di, or Johannes 
Noyariensis, points out the errors 
of the calendar, ii. 254. 

Novels, writers of, in the time of 
Leo X., ii. 269. 

Noyon, treaty of, ii. 60. 

Numalio Cristoforo, appointed a car. 
dinal by Leo X., ii. 78. 


ORLANDINI PIERO, conspires against 

the Medici, i. 289; pardoned by 
Leo X., i. 305. 
Orsini Carlo, defeats the troops of 
Alexander VI., i. 150; Clarice, 
mother of Leo X., her dream, i. 
2. Franciotto, nominated a car- 
dinal by Leo X., ii. 80. Nicolo, 
count of Pitigliano, general of the 
Venetians, i. 234; his opinion on 
their mode of defence, i. 234; 
defeated by Louis XII. at the bat- 
tle of Ghiaradadda, i. 235; his 
death, i. 242. Paolo, put to 
death by Cesar Borgia at Sinigag- 
lia, i. 192. ——Rinaldo, archbishop 
of Florence, his embassy to Rome, 
i, 20. Virginio engages to 
assist the Medici in recovering the 
city of Florence, i. 148 ; his un- 
successful attempt, i. 149. 

Ostia captured by Gonsalvo d’Agui- 
Jaiedelole 

Ottley Wm. Young, his History of 
Engraving; value and beauty of 
the work, ii. 503 (n.) 


Papua recovered by the Venetians, 
i. 240 ; ineffectual attempt upon it 
by the emperor Maximilian, 1.240. 

Pagnini Sante, encouraged by Leo 
X. to publish his translation of 
the Bible, i. 360. 

Palisse Le Sieur de, a French com- 
mander, surpises Prospero Co- 
lonna, and takes him prisoner, 
ii. 18. 

Pallai Biagio, called “ Blosius Pal- 
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ladius, a Latin poet, ii. 182; pub- 
lishes the “ Coryciana,” ii. 183. 

Pallavicini Giovan Battista, raised 
to the dignity of cardinal by Leo 
X., ii. 80. Christoforo, a noble 

Milanese, put to death by Lautrec, 
ii. 367. 

Pandolfini Nicolo created a cardinal 
by Leo X., ii. 78. 

Paolo Fra, his animadversions on 
Leo X., ii. 381. 

Papal government, nature of, i. 3; 
its advantages, i. 6; how exer- 
cised in the middle ages, ii. 84. 

Pardo Giovanni, a Neapolitan aca- 
demician, i. 42. 

Parmenio Lorenzo, Custode of the 
Vatican library, li. 271. 

Parmigiano, see Mazzuoli. 

Passerini Silvio, nominated a cardi- 
nal by Leo X., ii. 79. 

Pazzi Cosmo de’ archbishop of Flo- 
rence, conspires against the Me- 
dici, i. 289. 

Pellegrino da Modena, paints in the 
Vatican, ii. 338. 

Penni Giov. Francesco, called “ Il 
Fattore,” a pupil of Raffaello, ii. 
338. 

Petrarca, his reproacnes of the Ro- 
man court, ii, 84, 

Petrucci Borghese, expelled from 
Siena by Leo X., ii. 44. ——Raf- 
faello obtains the chief authority 
in Siena, ii. 44 ; appointed a cardi- 
nal by Leo X., 1. 79. Alfonso, 
a cardinal, conspiresto destroy Leo 
X. by poison, ii. 69 ; is seized on 
by Leo X., ii. 71; degraded from 
his rank, ii. 75 ; strangled in pri- 
son, li. 75. 

Piccolomini Francesco, see Pius ITI. 

Pico Giovanni, of Mirandola, his 
friendship with Aldo Manuzio, 
i. 60. Galeotto assassinates his 
uncle Giovan-Francesco, ii. 251. 

Giovan-Francesco, count of 

Mirandola, ambassador of Julius 

II., i. 245 ; restored to his domi- 

nions by Julius II., i. 247, 
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Giovan-Francesco, account of his 
life and writings, ii. 251; his un- 
happy death, ii. 251. Lodovico, 
count of Mirandola, killed, i. 241. 

Pio Alberto, lord of Carpi, i. 59. 

Pippi Giulio called “ Giulio Romano,” 
a disciple of Raffaello, assists him 
in painting the Vatican, ii. 337. 

Pisa, asserts its liberties, i. 101; the 
inhabitants entreat the protection 
of Charles VIIL., i. 1313; prepare 
for their defence, i. 146 ; exertions 
for that purpose, i. 165; repulse 
the Florentines, i. 176 ; surrender 
to the Florentines, i. 242 ; council 
of, i. 250; transfer their session 
to Milan, i. 250. 

Pisani Francesco, appointed a cardi- 
nal by Leo X., ii. 80. 

Pius III., Francesco Piccolomini, i. 
25 ; his election and short ponti< 
ficate, i. 204. 

Platonic philosophy, its effects on the 
established religion, ii.88 ; its study 
restrained by the church, ii. 89. 

Pliny the elder, his works com- 
mented on and pubiished, ii. 260. 

Poderico Francesco, a Neapolitan 
academician, i, 40. 

Politiano Angelo, an early instructor 
of Leo X., i. 15 ; his letter to Inno- 
cent VIII, i. 153 original letter 
from him to Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
i. 426; his Latin writings com> 
pared with those of Pontano, i. 33 ; 
inventory of his library at his 
death, i. 454 (7). 

Pollajuolo Antonio, an early engraver 
on copper, i. 350. 

Pomponazzo Pietro, cailed“Perotto,” 
an eminent professor of philoso- 
phy, ii, 246. 

Pontano Giovanni, called “ Jovia- 
nus Pontanus,” i. 31; his various 
works, i. 32; his Latin poetry 
compared with that of Politiano, 
i, 33; appointed secretary to Al- 
fonso II., i. 87 ; his oration before 
Charles VIII., i. 126 ; his treatise, 
“De Principe” 262 ; his work, 
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“ De Obedientia,” and other moral 
writings, li. 263. 

Pontremoli, massacre of the inhabi- 
tants of, by Charles VIIL, i. 133. 

Ponzetto Ferdinando, created a car- 
dinal by Leo X., ii. 80. 

Popes, origin of their temporal au- 
thority, i. 4; mode of electing, 
i, 296. 

Portio Camillo, his oration in praise of 
Emanuel, king of Portugal, i. 32. 

Prato sacked by the Spaniards,i.281. 

Prie Aymar de, captures the terri- 
tory of Genoa, ii. 16. 

Prierio Silvestro, master of the 
apostolic palace, answers the pro- 
positions of Luther, ii. 94. 

Pucci Lorenzo, endeavours to assist 
the cause of the Medici in Flo- 
rence ; raised by Leo X. to the 
rank of cardinal, i. 278. 

Puntormo Giacomo da, employed as 
painter by Leo X., ii. 348. 


QUERNO CaMILLO, called the “ arch- 
poet,” ii. 180. 


RaFFAELLo D’URBINO, see Sanzio. 

Raimondi Mark- Antonio, an eminent 
engraver on copper, li, 351. 

Rangone Ercole, raised to the rank 
of cardinal by Leo X., ii. 79. 

Rannusio Giovan-Battista, ii. 162. 

Ravenna attacked by the French 
under Gaston de Foix, i. 258; 
battle of, i. 259. 

Ravenna Marco da, an engraver, ii. 
352. 

Reformation of the church, its origin, 
ii. 84; by what means promoted 
by Luther, ii. 103; its further 
progress, ii. 207; uncharitable 
spirit of its first promoters, ii. 
235; itseffects on literary studies, 
li. 236; on the fine arts, ii, 239 ; 
on the political and moral state of 
Europe, ii. 242. 

Relics sent by the Turkish emperor 
to the pope, i. 27. 

Rhallus Manilius, appointed arch- 
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bishop of Malvasia by Leo X., i. 
342. 

Riario Raffaello, cardinal of S. 
Georgio, i. 25; favours the elec- 
tion of Leo X., i. 297; conspires 
against Leo X., li. 72; degraded 
from his rank, ii. 75; pardoned 
and restored to favour, ii. 76; 
quits Rome to reside at Naples, 
il. 76. 

Ricci Pietro, called “ Petrus Crini- 
tus,” i. 56; laments the approach- 
ing calamities of Naples, i. 458 
(m.) ; his ode on the prospect of 
expelling the French from Naples, 
1.461 (n.) 

Ridolfi Nicolo, created cardinal by 
Leo X., ii. 78. 

Riva Andrea, the Venetian commis- 
sary, hung with his son by Louis 
XIL., i. 237. 

Robbia Luca della, an artist employed 
by Leo X., ii. 346. 

Rome, state of literature there in 
1492, i. 29; in 1513, 1. 335 ; its 
population in the time of Leo X., 
ii. 440 (n.) 

Rosi Francesco de’, presents to Leo 
X. his translation of an Arabic 
MS., i. 360. 

Rosmini Cay., his excellent Life of 
Trivulzio ; attempts to defend him 
from the charge of betraying Fer- 
dinand of Naples, i. 460 (n.); ac- 
count of the battle of Marignano, 
by some denominated Melignano, 
or S. Donato ; letter of Francis I. 
to his mother Louisa on that event, 
ii. 25, 433 (m.) ; extract from Mo- 
rone’s defence, on being accused 
of treachery to the duke his mas- 
ter, Maximilian Sforza, ii. 434(n.) ; 
error pointed out by him ; some 
inadvertencies in his valuable work 
detected, ii. 434 (m.); anecdote of 
Francesca, widow of Lodovico 
Pico, and daughter of Gian Jacopo 
Trivulzio, i. 476 (n.) ; inadequate 
authority for attributing a victory 
to Trivulzio at Bologna, i. 476 (n.) 
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Rossi Luigi, nominated a cardinal by 
Leo X., ii. 78. 

Rovere Francesco Maria della, 
afterwards duke of Urbino, i. 49 ; 
attacks the Venetians, i. 49 ; assassi- 
nates the cardinal of Pavia, 1. 234 ; 
absolved from his homicide by the 
pope, i. 235 ; excommunicated and 
expelled from his dominions by 
Leo X., ii. 532 ; publishes a let- 
ter arraigning the conduct of 
Leo X., ii. 62; recovers his do- 
minions, ii. 62 ; challenges Loren- 
zo de’ Medici to single combat, ii. 
65 ; has recourse to a stratagem, 
ii. 66 ; withdraws his army, ii. 68; 
resigns his dominions, ii. 68. 
Galeotto della, a cardinal, his ac- 
complished character and untimely 
death, i. 214. Giovanni della, 
lord of Sinigaglia, i. 49. Giu- 
liano della, see Julius II. 

Rucellai Bernardo, refuses the office 
of envoy from Florence to congra- 
tulate Leo X. on his election, i. 303. 

Giovanni, Castellano of S. 

Angelo, ii. 137 ; his didactic poem 

“Le Api,” ii. 139 ; his tragedy of 

“ Oreste,” ii. 139. 


Sapapino Giovanni degl’ Arienti, his 
novels entitled “ Porrettane,’’ ii. 
270. 

Sabeo Fausto, Custode, or keeper, of 
the Vatican library, ii. 279. 

Sacchetti Franco, his novels entitled 
“ Pecorone,” ii. 269. 

Sadoleti Jacopo, afterwards cardinal, 
a Neapolitan academician, i. 42 ; 
appointed pontifical secretary to 
Leo X., i. 306 3 account of his 
life and writings, ii. 146 ; his verses 
on the Laocoon and Curtius, ii. 
185; his oration against the Turks, 
ii. 189 ; his library lost, ii. 289. 

Salernitano Masuccio, his ‘ Cento 
Novelle,” ii. 269. 

Salviati Giovanni, raised to the rank 
of cardinal by Leo X., ii. 78. 


Sanazzaro Giacopo, called “ Actius | 
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Syncerus,” i. 34 ; his “ Arcadia,” 
i. 35; his other writings, i. 36 ; 
his dissensions with Politiano, 1. 36 ; 
his sonnet on the abdication of Al- 
fonso II. of Naples, i. 458 (n.) ; ac- 
companies Federico II. of Naples 
into France, i. 185; his Italian 
writings compared with those of 
Bembo, ii. 109 ; his Latin writings, 
ii. 150; his poem “De partu Vir- 
ginis,” ii. 150. 

Sangro Giovanni di, a Neapolitan aca- 
demican, i. 39. 

Sanseverino Cardinal, commands in 
the battle of Ravenna, i. 259 ; re- 
stored to his rank by Leo X.,i.332. 

Sansovino, see Contucci. 

Sanzio Raffaello, d’Urbino, his early 
studies, ii. 322; improves himself 
from the cartoons of Lionardo da 
Vinei and Michel-Agnolo at Flo- 
rence, li, 323 ; commences his paint- 
ings in the Vatican, ii. 325; his 
representation of Theology, ii. 325 ; 
Philosophy, ii. 327; Poetry, ii. 
327; Jurisprudence, ii. 327; 
whether he improved his style 
from the works of Michel-Agnolo, 
at Rome, ii. 329; circumstances 
decisive of the question, ii. 330 ; 
his picture of Heliodorus, and 
other works, ii. 330 ; employed by 
Leo X. to proceed in painting the 
frescoes of the Vatican, ii. 332 ; his 
picture of Attila, ii. 333; its alle- 
gorical purpose explained, ii. 334 ; 
his picture of the liberation of St. 
Peter, ii. 334; works executed by 
him for Agostino Chisi, ii. 334; 
his Galatea, ii. 335; his history of 
Cupid and Psyche, ii. 335; his 
statue of Jonah, ii. 336; his por- 
trait of Leo X., ii. 336; his coro- 
nation of Charlemagne, and other 
works, ii. 336 ; his Loggie, ii. 337 ; 
his cartoons, ii. 339 ; his picture of 
the Transfiguration, ii. 340; his 
designs for the paintings in the hall 
of Constantine, ii. 341 ; employed 
by Leo X. to delineate the remains 
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of ancient Rome, ii. 343 ; appointed 
by Leo X. prefect of the building 
of St. Peter’s, ii. 342; his report 
to Leo X. on the state of the an- 
cient buildings in Rome, ii. 345; 
the original drawings of architectu- 
ral remains in Rome by his own 
hand, made at the desire of Leo X., 
now in the library of T. W. Coke, 
Esq., at Holkham, ii. 501 (7) ; his 
death, ii. 346; further account of 
his works, and of his scholars, by 
Count Bossi, ii. 501 (x) ; his libe- 
ral disposition, ii. 346. 

Saraceno Giovan-Antonio, envoy 
from Siena, to congratulate Leo 
X. on his elevation, i. 304. 

Sarto Andrea del, employed in 
painting for Leo X. the palace of 
Poggio-Cajano, 1. 348. 

Sauli Bandinello de’, cardinal ar- 
rested as one of the conspirators 
against Leo X.,ii. 71; his motives 
and conduct, ii. 74; degraded from 
his rank, ii, 75; pardoned and 
restored by Leo X., 11.75. 

Savonarola Girolamo, his violent ha- 
rangues at Florence, i. 27 ; his in- 
terview with Charles VIII. at Pisa, 
i, 131; his death and character, i. 
161. 

Scala Bartolommeo, of Florence, i.42. 

Selim usurps the Ottoman throne, ii. 
186 ; defeats the Sophi of Persia, 
ii. 187; conquers Egypt, ii. 187 ; 
occasions great alarm in Italy, ii. 
188. 

Sforza Ascanio, a cardinal, i. 25; 
Francesco, alliance between Leo X. 
and Charles V. for restoring him to 
Milan, ii. 359 ; obtains the govern- 
ment on the expulsion of the 
French, 11. 368.—Gian-Galeazzo, 
duke of Milan, oppressed by his 
uncle Lodovico, i. 69; his interview 
with Charles VIII. at Pavia, i. 93; 
his death, i. 93. Lodovico, 
encourages men of talents, i. 53 ; 
his ambitious views, i. 69 ; jealous 
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Medici and the king of Naples, i. 
71; resolves to invite Charles 
VIII. into Italy, i. 71; forms a 
league with the pope and Vene- 
tians, i. 72; usurps the govern- 
ment of Milan, i. 93; forms a new 
alliance with Charles VIII., i. 142; 
his extravagant grief on the death 
of his wife Beatrice of Este, i. 149; 
forms an alliance with the Floren- 
tines, i. 159; betrayed by. the 
Swiss, i. 174 ; his imprisonment 
and death, i, 175.——Maximilian, 
restored to the government of 
Milan, i. 286; prepares to de- 
fend his dominions against Louis 
XII, i. 311 ; his apprehensions 
of treachery, i. 313; relinquishes 
to Francis I. the duchy of Milan, 
li, 27. 

Silvestri Guido Postumo, account of 
his life, ii. 174 ; his Latin writings, 
ii. 176. 

Sion, cardinal of, stimulates the Swiss 
to oppose the French, ii. 20. 

Sixtus IV., his death, i. 10. 

Society, errors incident to an early 
state of, ii. 244. 

Soderini Francesco, cardinal, favour- 
ed by Leo X., i. 305 ; conspires 
against the pope,il. 73. Pietro, 
preserves Florence from the attacks 
of Ceesar Borgia, i. 98; is ap- 
pointed Gonfaloncere for life, i. 187 ; 
his indecision, i. 187 ; is deposed 
from his office, i. 280 ; escapes into 
Turkey, i. 2815 is recalled and 
favoured by Leo X., i. 305. 

Sozzini Bartolommeo, gives instruc- 
tions to Leo X., i. 18. 

Stampa Gaspara, an Italian poetess, 
ii. 128. 

Staupitz John, general of the Augus- 
tines, applied 10 by Leo X. to pacify 
Luther, i. 95; prevails upon Luther 
to address to the cardinal of Gaeta 
a conciliatory letter, ii. 101. 

Strozzi Ercole, a Latin poet, i. 44. 

Filippo, _ marries __ Clarice, 

daughter of Piero de’ Medici, i. 
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212.——Tito Vespasiano, a Latin 
poet, i. 43. 

Suffolk, duke of, marries Mary, sister 
of Henry VIII. and widow of 
Louis XIT., i. 389. 

Summonte Pietro, a 
academician, i. 41. 

Surrey, earl of, defeats James IV. of 
Scotland at the battle of Flodden, 
i, 319. 

Swiss, betray Lodovico Sforza,i.174 ; 
arrive in Italy in the service of 
Leo X., i.314 ; defeat the French 
at the battle of Novara, i. 315; 
compel the duke de la Tremouille 
to enter into the treaty of Dijon, i. 
322; undertake the defence of 
Milan, ii. 19 ; defeated at Marig- 
nano by Francis I., ii, 26 ; join 
the pope and emperor Francis I., 
ii. 365. 

Symmachus Pope, erected the palace 
of the Vatican, ii. 312. 


Neapolitan 


Taro, battle of the, i. 136. 

Tebaldeo Antonio, i. 41; his opinion 
on the abdication of Alfonso II. 
of Naples, i. 458 (m.) ; his sonnet 
on the conquest of Naples by 
Charles VITI. i. 460 (m.) ; account 
of his life and writings, ii. 109. 

Tebalducci Anton-Giacomino,defends 
Leghorn against the emperor elect, 
Maximilian, i. 147. 

Terouenne razed by the emperor 
elect, Maximilian, i. 318. 

Terracina Laura, an*Italian poetess 
1. 128. 

Tetzel John, answers the proposi- 
tions of Luther, ii. 93. 

Theophrastus, his works published, 
ii. 260. 

Tintoretto, the painter, terrifies Pie- 
tro Aretino, ii. 274. 

Tomeo Nicolo Leonico, first explains 
the works of Aristotle in the 
original Greek, ii. 246. 

Tomombey, the last sovereign of the 
Mamelukes, defeated and put to 
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death by Selim, emperor of the 
Turks, ii. 187. 

Torriano, the three brothers of, ii. 
172. 

Tournay captured by Henry VIII., 
i, 318. 

Tremouille, duke of, attacks the 
Milanese as general of Louis XII., 
i. 312 ; compelled by the Swiss to 
enter into the treaty of Dijon, i. 
321 ; opposes the Swiss in Pro- 
vence, ii. 14. 

Tribolo, a Florentine sculptor, ii. 
348. 

Tribraco Modonese, a Latin poet, 
i, 43. 

Trissino Gian-Giorgio, introduces 
the Versi sctolti, or Italian blank 
verse, ii. 134 ; his “ Italia liberata 
da’ Goti,” ii. 136. 

Trivulzio Gian-Giacopo, betrays the 
king of Naples, i. 117 ; allows the 
cardinal de’ Medici to escape, i. 
274 ; enters Italy as Marshal of 
France, against Milan, i. 315; 
promises to deliver up the duke of 
Milan to Louis XII.,i.316 ; passes 
the Alps at the head of the French, 
rhe 1A Agostino, raised to the 
rank of a cardinal by Leo X. ii. 
80. Scaramuccio, appointed a 
cardinal by Leo X., ii, 80. 
Theodoro, a commander in the 
service of the Venetians, his 
remark on the death of D’Alviano, 
li. 30. 


Vaca Perino del, assists Raffaello in 
painting the Vatican, ii. 338. 

Valeriano Giovan-Pietro, of Belluno, 
called “ Pierius Valerianus,” i. 42 ; 
attends the court of Leo X., ii. 
303; his treatise, “ De Litera- 
torum Infelicitate,’ and other 
writings, li. 304. 

Valle Andrea della, raised to the rank 
of cardinal by Leo X., ii. 78. 

Valori Nicolo, the biographer of Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent, conspires 
against the Medici, i. 289; con- 
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demned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, i. 305; pardoned by Leo X., 
i. 306. 

Vatican Palace, its erection and pro- 
gressive improvements, ii. 312; 
library increased by Leo X,, ii. 
277; Custodi, or keepers of, ii. 
279 ; its state under Clement VII., 
ii. 2803 learned librarians of, ii. 
281. 

Venetians, causes of the jealousy of 
the Europeans against them, i. 
225 ; repel the attack of the em- 
peror elect, Maximilian, i. 229 ; 
prepare for their defence against 
the league of Cambray, i. 233 ; 
their territories dismembered, i. 
237 ; exertions of the senate, i. 
239; recover the city of Padua, i. 
240; defeated on the Po by the 
duke of Ferrara, i. 241; pacify 
and form an alliance with Julius 
IL., i. 245; form with Louis XII. 
the treaty of Blois, i. 310; submit 
their differences with the emperor 
elect, Maximilian, to Leo X.,1. 324 ; 
renew the treaty of Blois with 
Francis I., ii. 4; assist him in re- 
covering the Milanese, ii. 25; 
despatch an embassy to Francis I. 
at Milan, ii. 30; recover the city 
of Brescia, ii. 56. 

Veneziano Agostino, an eminent en- 
graver on copper, li. 352. 

Verazzani Giovanni, an eminent na- 
vigator, ii. 256. 

Vercelli Battista da, employed by the 
cardinal Petrucci to poison Leo X., 
ii. 70; executed, 11. 75. 

Vespucci Amerigo, il. 255, 

Vicenza, battle of, i. 322. 

Vick Gulielmo Raimondo, appointed 
a cardinal by Leo X., ii. 60. 

Vida Girolamo, account of his life, ii. 
154; his “ Christiad,” ii. 155; his 
“ Poetics,” ii. 1563; his Ode to Leo 
X., exhorting him to attack the 
Turks, ii. 464 (7 ¥ 

Vincenzo da S. Gemignano, paints in 
the Vatican, Hi. 338. 
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Vinci Lionardo da, 1.52; his picture 
of the Last Supper, i. 52; emula- 
tion between him and Michel-Ag- 
nolo, ii. 317; his Cartoons of the 
Wars of Pisa, ii. 317; doubts 
respecting his visit to Rome in the 
pontificate of Leo X., ii. 349. 

Vio Tomaso di, nominated a cardinal 
by Leo X., and called cardinal of 
Gaeto, or “ Cajetanus,” ii. 78; au- 
thorised by Leo X. to call Luther 
before him at Augsburg, ii. 96 ; 
interview between him and Lu- 
ther, ii. 99 ; writes to the elector 
of Saxony against Luther, ii. 102. 

Virunio Pontico, i. 54. 

Visconti Gasparo, i. 54. 

Vitelli Paolo, attempts to storm the 
city of Pisa, i. 147; appointed 
general of the Florentine army by 
the rules of astrology, i. 158 ; cap- 
tures the fortress of Vico-Pisano, 
i. 162 ; effects a breach in the walls 
of Pisa, i. 167; brought to Florence 
and decapitated, i. 167. Vi- 
telozzo, put to death by Ceesar 
Borgia, at Sinigaglia, i. 188. 

Volta Achille della, wounds Aretino 
with a dagger, ii. 274. 

Urbino, seized on by Leo X., ii. 55; 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, created duke 
of, ii, 56 ; recovered by the exiled 
duke, ii. 62; wars respecting it, 
ii. 68; ceded to Leo X., ii. 68 ; 
united to the dominions of the 
church, ii. 206. 

Urceus Codrus, i. 55. 


WitremBerG, the university of, inter- 
cedes with Leo X. on behalf of 
Luther, ii. 97. 

Wolsey, Thomas, appointed bishop 
of Tournay, i. 318 ; sueceeds Chris- 
topher Bambridge as archbishop of 
York, i. 5713; raised to the rank of 
a cardinal, ii. 31. 


| AIMENES Cardinal, his great Complu 
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tensian Polyglot, dedicated. to Leo | Zenone Rutilio, a Neapolitan aca- 
X., i. 360. demician, i. 41. 
Zizim, brother of the Sultan Bajazet, 
delivered into the custody of Inno- 
ZancHt Basilio, of Bergamo, a Latin| cent VIII., i. 26; accornpanies 
poet, i. 42, ef ii, 172. Charles VIII. on his expedition to 
Zazzi Rinaldo, assists the cardinal Naples, i. 1123; his death, i. 116. 
de’ Medici in effecting his escape, | Zuinglius promotes the Reformation 
i. 272, in Switzerland, ii. 232. 


THE END. 
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